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PREFACE 


In the preface (dated Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, Ap’-il, 1894) to the first 
edition of this little book, I described it 
as “ an outgrowth of lectures delivered 
from time to time on various aspects of 
the subject with which it deals,’' and 
explained that the writing of it had been 
undertaken “ to meet what seems to me 
to be a very healthy popular demand.” 
I went on to speak of the growth 
of public interest in the theory of 
Evolution in general, and in the writings 
of Herbert Spencer in particular, and of 
“the desire, often of late expressed to 
me by thouglitful and inquiring persons 
of broad outlook but limited leisure, to 
know more of Mr. Spencer and his w'ork, 
of the relative and historic relations of 
his philosophy, and especially of its sig- 
nificance in connection with those ques- 
tions with which we are all of us directly 
concerned — the questions of conduct, 
.society, and religion.” 

I then described the purpose of my 
book in the paragraphs which I here 
reproduce : — 

“But here arises a difficulty. Mr. 
Spencer’s writings are and must be repel- 


lent to many would-be readers on 
account of their vast range and encyclo- 
pedic character. The comparatively 
unpractised and totally unguided student, 
set face to face with a whole shelf full 
of ponderous volumes, covering with 
great minuteness of detail an immense 
area of speculation and research, and 
couched in a singularly condensed and 
not very attractive style, is apt to pause 
t before committing himself to a long and 
I perilous journey over untried country — a 
I journey pr(A)ably fraught with unforeseen 
' dangers, and for which he may well feel 
himself imperfectly prepared. Did he 
but possess some outline-map, however 
scanty, of the region to be traversed; 
did he but know something, to begin 
with, of the principal natural features 
likely to be encountered on the way, the 
wlftle undertaking would app^.'ar to him 
j in a far more favourable light. He would 
j then at least realise to some extent the 
1 direction he 'was to take, and feel the 
better equipped to grapple with whatever 
adventures might await him in his long 
and arduous course. 

“ In the hope of furnishing som^ such 
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outline-map or hand-guide the following 
pages are written. My object is, there- 
fore, a very unambitious one. I do not 
propose to trace over the arguments or 
summarise the conclusions of the Spen- 
cerian philosophy. Still less do I feel 
called upon to enter into any discussion 
of its more debatable aspects. Nor, 
beyond all things, is it my intention to 
offer a substitute for the Synthetic System 
itself. Those who would really under- 
stand Mr. Spencer’s ideas must them- 
selves go to his writings ; no short cut 
can be pointed out that can be other than 
unsatisfactory ; no patent method can be 
devised that will relieve the student of 
the need for a first-hand study of Mr. 
Spencer’s own arguments, or even render 
such first-hand study a very light and easy 
task. But experience on the platform 
and in private conversations has shown 
me that something may be done to 
smooth the way for the untrained and 
unwary feet. The sympathetic inquirer 
may be put into direct contact with the 
vital germ, or essential principle, of 
Mr. Spencer’s thought ; he may be 
ded to realise how that thought took 
-shape; he may be introduced to its 
-genetic history ; he may be placed in 
Tthe position to understand its relation to 
modern tendencies in science and philo- 
sophy, and to appreciate the direction of 
its influence upon the practical problems 
of the every-day world. Guidance may 
thus be furnished of a helpful character, 


and the approach to the Synthetic Philo- 
sophy made much less thorny and toil- 
some than it woulcj otherwise be. 

“ If the present introduction succeeds 
to any extent in this humble labour of 
usefulness — if it serves to bring others 
under the more immediate influence of 
a teacher to whom my own personal debt 
is so great — its existence will be amply 
justified.” 

I have good reason to believe that, in 
the ten years which have passed since 
its publication, its existence has been 
justified in the ways suggested; and it is 
in the hope of still further widening its 
field of usefulness that I have gladly 
consented to the present cheap edition. 

I am anxious to have it understood, 
however, that this is not by any means a 
mere reprint of the original work. I 
have revised it carefully throughout ; I 
have endeavoured in several places, by 
additions and changes, to make my 
exposition fuller and completer than it 
was; and I have brought the whole book 
up to date. The greatest alterations 
have been made in the first half. The 
biographical chapter has been entirely 
re-written ; and in this I have dealt with 
Spencer’s life and personality more freely 
than I felt it proper to do while he was 
still alive. Chapters II. and III. have 
also been much changed ; a good deal 
of fresh matter has been introduced ; 
and several sections have been written 
quite anew. I hope, and believe, that in 
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this way I have made the be ok at once 
more interesting and more hcjlpful. 

At the same time, it uiust be dis- 
tinctly borne in mind that I have in no 
wise changed -its pla.^ , or enlarged its 
scope, as set forth in the paragraphs 
quoted from the original preface. I was 
a very thorough-going Spencerian when 
the volume was first written. That was, 
as 1 hav( said, ten years ago ; and my 
attitude, m various respects, is far less 
discipular now. Vet I think, considering 
the purpose I had in view in writing it, 
it would be undesirable to confuse 


Ham/ steady August, 


I my work by blending criticism with 
I exposition. My aim is still, therefore, 
j to set forth and illustrate Spencer’s 
I thought, not to pass judgment upon 
1 it, though in places (as notably in 
; the closing chapter) 1 have not hesitated 
! to travel beyond Spencer himself, and to 
I point out what seem to me to be some 
• of the natural implications of his teach- 
: ing. As an Introduction, in the most 
! modest sense of the word, the book was 
first published. As an Introduction, in 
that same most modest sense, it must 
still be regarded. 

William Hknrv Hudson. 




An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer 

Chapter I. 

HERBERT SPENCER : A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


“ It has seemed to me that a natural 
history of myself would be a useful 
accompaniment to the books which it 
has been the chief occupation of my 
life to write.’' In this opening sentence 
of the j)rerace to his Autobioi:!^raphy^ 
Herbert Spencer explained and justified 
the publication of the two massive 
volumes in which, with admirable frank- 
ness and extraordinary wealth of detail, 
he traced his career, analy.sed his char- 
acter, and set forth the dominating 
purposes of his work. As I pointed out 
at the time of the appearance of this 
remarkable piece of self-portraiture,^ 
Spencer was entirely right in emphasising 
its practical utility for the student of his 
philosophy, who will, indeed, find it be- 
yond question the best possible introduc- 
tion to the Synthetic System itself. Here 
we shall merely be adopting his own view 
of the intimacy and significance of the 
connection between the man and his 
work if, on the threshold of our examina- 
tion of his writings, we pause to take a 
brief survey of his life. From the purely 
personal standpoint, it is true, such a 


record may very probably seem deficient 
in those more dramatic elements of in- 
terest for which we are accustomed to 
look in the history of any man who has 
left a profound impress upon the civilisa- 
tion of his age. Spencer’s biography is, 
in fact, essentially the biography of the 
thinker ; it is little more than the story 
of his preparation for his great life-work, 
of the growth and consolidation of his 
ideas, of the inception of his philosophic 
system, and of the gradual progress of 
this, through difficulties all but insuper- 
able, stage by stage, to its long-delayed 
completion. But, apart from the fact 
that it may serve to some extent to 
satisfy a natural curiosity concerning the 
life and character of a man whose writings 
have marked an epoch in the develop- 
ment of the world’s thought, our sketch 
should prove of special value in one 
important respect. By relating the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy directly to the career 
and personality of its author, it should 
enable us to appreciate a feature of it 
which otherwise we 'should be very 
likely to overlook — the grandeur of mat 
colossal achievement upon the moral 
side. 


Independent Review y July, 1904. 
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the boy’s mind began to develop. Un- 
I. like most men of genius, the Philosopher 

! Born in Derby, on April 27th, 1820, of Evolution appears to have owed little 
and the only child of his parents to or nothing, either through inheritance or 
survive infancy, Herbert Spencer came ^^7 training, to his mother; while in 
of a stock long i^arked by intellectual countless ways, in both intellect and 
integrity, fearlessness, and independence; character, he showed himself his father’s 
what he himself calls his “ ingrained non- son. 1 here can, I think, be no question 
conformity” of nature being, as ancestral that his own early environment, and t* ^ 
records show, a well-defined and per- power of his father’s teaching and e.v 
.sistent family trait, which, clearly ex- umple, had not a little to do with the 
Eibited in several lines of progenitors, formulation of some of his own well- 
'was extremely pronounced among the known views on education. 

Spencers in the generation immediately been frequently said that it was 

preceding his own. His father, William owing very largely to the child’s pre- 
George Spencer, was a man of strong carious health that he was permitted to 
individuality, great inventive powers, and grow into boyhood without subjection 
an unconventionality of habit so decided the mental coercion and cramming 
that “ he would never take off his hat to t^^on .so much in vogue. The truth of 
anyone, no matter of what rank,” or the matter is that he was not specially 
address anyone as Esquire or delicate in early years, and that his 

He was by profession a teacher, holding father’s course of procedure was dictated 
views, however, of the aims and methods wholly by fear of the physical and mental 
of education greatly in advance of the consequences which might result from 
average scholastic theories of his time, application of the forcing system, to 
In opposition to the then common prac- which he was totally opposed. So little 
tice of burdening the childish memory pressure was, indeed, brought to bear 
with large numbers of unconnected facts, upon him that, measured by the standard 
he maintained that the first business of mere acquisition, he was a very back- 
education was rather to train the faculties ward child. He was seven years old 
of observation and reason in such he could read ; and after that he 

manner that the unfolding mind should does not seem to have exhibited much 
learn not only to acquire, but also to that inherent fondness for books which 
organise, knowledge for itself. Hence common characterisUc of the alert 

he regarded it as of more importance to thoughtful boy. It is not unamus- 

foster originality and the free play of to find that the first volume which 

thought, to excite interest, and to prompted him to read of his own accord 
Strengthen the reflective powers, than to good, moral, prosy old Saridford and 
Store the memories of his pupils with work which, I suspect, has now 

any quantity of merely bookish erudition, ^^‘te outgrown its popularity, but which 
These points are particularly worthy of ^ contrived, in some most 

attention, since it was under the imme- unaccountable way, to hold the affections 
diate influence of the elder Spencer that portions of the English-speaking 

youth ; and that when, somewhat later, 
he began to seek gratification for his 


* Autobiography^ i., 47. 
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awakening taste for fiction — by stealth, 
for his father did jiot approve of novels — 
The Castle of Otranto and the romances 
of Mrs. Radcjiffe were among the books 
which i secretly, after being sent 

to be4^ \-rlSlready, as always, his chief 
interest world of nature rather 

than in that oi . ture. To watch the 
growth of a planV^ the habits of an 
insect gave him grea. ^ pleasure, even 
then, than could be yielded by any 
printt^d page. “ Most children/’ he re- 
marks, “ are instinctively naturalists,”^ 
though their enthusiasm too often wanes 
from lack of opportunity or encourage- 
ment. The elder Spencer, wiser than 
most parents in such matters, was careful 
to altivate his son’s early-shown love of 
natural history. 

Though between the ages of .seven and 
thirteen Herbert was sent {iretty regularly 
to day-school (where, it is suggestive to 
learn, his insubordination of temper led to 
“chronic disobedience ”), his real educa- 
tion was undoubtedly that which he re- 
ceived from his father at home. There, 
apart from direct instruction given — 
which, while in many respects exceed- 
ingly narrow, was, on the whole, of a 
kind calculated to feed and strengthen 
such a mind — the general conditions 
were distinctly favourable to mental and 
moral growth. Into the house came 
regularly, week by week and month by 
month, the more advanced of the medical, 
scientific, and literary periodicals, and 
into these the boy was permitted to delve 
at his will. More important than his 
varied and somewhat capricious reading, 
however, were the table conversations 
to which he early became an attentive 
listener, and in which he was presently 
allowed to bear his part. George Spencer 

* Autobiogi-aphy, i., 71. 


and his brothers — all men of pK)werfhl 
intellects and pronounced views, and all 
Radicals in politics and broad-minded 
in their theology — were accustomed, 
during their family gatherings, to discuss, ^ 
with absolute freedom of thought and 
expression, all the paramount issues of 
the day, scientific and social, ethical and 
religious; and young Spencer was thus 
habituated from his earliest boyhood to 
the treatment as open questions of the 
grave matters which were then upper- 
most in the minds of thoughtful people. 
At a time when most children are being 
taught, beyond all things else, the value 
of authority and the sanctity of tradition, 
he was already inured to the freest and 
keenest atmosphere of discussion, and to 
the bold and direct criticism, in face of 
the settled opinions of the majority, of 
even the most time-honoured beliefs. 
This inevitably strengthened his natural 
self-reliance, still further quickened his 
critical powers, stimulated his tendency 
towards independent inquiry into things, 
and increased his haired of having 
opinions imposed upon him ready-made 
and from the outside. 

During this period his religious expe- 
riences were curious enough to call for 
passing remark. Both his father and 
his mother had been brought up Metho- 
dists; but while the latter remained an 
adherent of her old faith, the former, 
urged by a constantly growing dislike of 
much in the Methodist system and 
teaching, had forsaken that body to 
become a regular attendant at the 
Triends’ Meeting House, drawn to the 
Society, not by any sympathy with its 
tenets, but by its indivlduahsm and 
complete .freedom from ecclesiastical 
government. As he did not care to 
assume sucji control of the child’s 
spiritual interests as would ignore^ the 
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i^Other's claim, a compromise was tacitly 
agreed to, and for some three years, 
Sunday after Sunday, Herbert went in 
the morning to the Meeting and in the 
evening to the Methodist Chapel. ** I 
do not know that ^py marked effect on 
me Ifollowed,” Spencer writes in com- 
ment, ‘‘further, perhaps, than that the 
alternation tended to enlarge my views 
by presenting me with differences of 
opinion and usage.”* We may surmise, 
however, that the indirect tendency of 
I such an experience would be towards the 
undermining of the authority of theolo- 
gical dogma in every form. 

It would be interesting, did space 
permit, to pause here to consider the 
striking contrast presented by the early 
trainings of the two most acute and 
original thinkers in the domain of philo- 
sophy produced by England during the 
past century — the subject of this sketch 
and John Stuart Mill. Mill, it will be 
remembered, was also educated under 
his father’s immediate supervision ; was 
also surrounded in childhood by men 
•of strong character and independent 
thought ; and early learned to disregard 
tradition and to turn the lens of criticism 
upon the world’s most cherished creeds. 
But here the analogy practically ends. 
Mill’s mind was forced as in a hothouse; 
Spencer’s was allowed to develop in the 
open air, and with the least possible 
pressure from without. Mill, precocious 
In all the learning of the schools, read 
Latin and Greek at an age when Spencer 
could scarcely spell out his own lan- 
guage. Mill was brought up to regard 
the whole vast system of popular theo- 
logy as a mere congeries of idle and 
ridiculous fables ; while Spencer grew 
up in personal relationship with Evan- 
«. 

* Autobiography i i., 83, 84. 


gelical Christianity in two of its most 
diverse forms. And, ^jhnally, Mill was 
taught to look upon all the problems of 
social and political scierif,^ in a doctri- 
naire spirit, and as susceptibjr • rapid and 
entire resettlement; j:er was 

rather encouraged to 
sible question on subject 

as an open one^ en* Vapproached from 
many points tr/, and investigated 

under many different lights. The con- 
trast th; s presented might be elaborated 
in detail, with results w'hich, to those 
interested in pedagogy, could hardly fail 
to be instructive ; but it would lead us 
too far out of our proper way to do more 
than touch upon it here. One special 
difference may, however, be accentuated. 
Mill’s early training, unlike Spencer’s, 
was almost exclusively in books. The 
regret which he expressed in his Auto- 
biography^ that he had never known the 
discipline of any practical scientific 
work, has certainly dee[) significance, 
coming from such a source. 

II. 

At the age of thirteen, a complete 
change in the course of his education 
seeming desirable, Herbert was sent 
from home and placed under the charge 
of his uncle, the Rev. I'homas Spencer, 
at that time perpetual curate of Hinton 
Charterhouse, near Bath. Thomas, like 
the rest of the Spencer family, was a man 
of strongly-marked individuality, and, 
though an adherent of the Evangelical 
school, was so strange a specimen of his 
class that he was commonly regarded as 
hopelessly eccentric, if not indeed a trifle 
mad. A Radical at a period when 
nearly the whole Established Church 
was in bondage to the High Tory 
party; a teetotaller when the temperance 
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movement was condemned by the reli- 
gious world at large as a subtle form of 
Atheism ; a Chjt^rtist, an avowed Free 
Trader, and (with a single exception) 

“ the only clergyman out of fifteen 
t]:ious4i»f£^r>ho contended that the people i 
of Et^glaiiitS mostly poor, should not be ; 
compelled to buy corn at artificially i 
enhanced prices to, enrich English land- | 
lords a vigorous and indefatigable ; 
lecturer and writer upon all matters 
touching the physical, moral, and social 
welfare of the people ; he was certainly 
a man marked out with sufticient clear- 
ness from the rank and file of the eccle- 
siastics of his day. My own father, who 
knew him well in the forties, often in 
my hearing bore testimony to his great 
earnestness and devotion — qualities 
which, indeed, led him into such ex- 
cesses of labour for the causes he had at 
heart that, never of robust constitution, 
he broke dow'ii ultimately from over- 
work, and died at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-seven. 

At Hinton, Herbert now spent three 
quiet, but, from the point of view of 
intellectual and moral development, by 
no means uneventful, years ; for the 
course of study pursued was more 
regular and systematic, and the discipline 
more rigorous, than had been the case 
at home. His successes and his failures 
in the subjects taken up continued to 
be alike significant. To get a lesson by 
heart was still almost intolerable, and 
he rarely recited anything correctly 
which had been learned by rote ; but, 
on the other hand, he soon exhibited 
astonishing quickness and grasp in all 
matters demanding observation, thought, 
and reasoning power. In Greek, Latin, 
and French, to which a portion of his 


time w'as daily given, very little progress v 
was made ; a chief cause of his dislike ' 
of languages being his “aversion to 
everything purely dogmatic.”^ But where 
the constructive and co-ordinating 
faculties were called into play—as 
in mathematics cftid mechanic^ — his 
advance was rapid iind continuous. An 
incident which he himself has placed 
on record, and which occurred when he 
was between thirteen and fourteen, well 
illustrates the salient qualities of his 
mind and character — his penetration, 
fearless self-confidence, and disregard of 
all commonly-accepted authority, whether , 
of book or teacher. While reading 
Arnett’s Physics witii his uncle, he 
boldly challenged the doctrine of inertia, 
as there expounded : and when his 
uncle came to Arnott s rescue, the 
objection was firmly adhered to in the 
teeth of an oilicial opposition which' 
would have rediicaxl most boys to^ 
silence. \Mth a mind so clear, alert, 
and independent, it is not surprising 
tliat he should have taken a keen 
delight in brec.king away from the 
travelled roads to strike out new mathe- 
matical problems for himself, and 
elaborate original .solutions for old 
ones. 

The design for a time entertained by 
Thomas Spencer, himself an academic 
honours man, and to a certain extent an 
advocate of classical culture, of sending 
Herbert -to Cambridge was gradustUy 
relinquished, as the uncle came to 
realise the lad’s unfit ness for a university 
career ; and Spencer thus adds another 
to the long list of English leaders of 
thought who •owe nothing directly to 
either of our anci<^nt institutions of 
learning. That by foregoing a university 


* Autobiography^ i., 30.^ 


* *Autobiop'aphy^ i., 108, 1 09. 
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curriculum he sacrificed something, 
more especially perhaps upon the social 
side, will be generally conceded ; but it 
may, I think, fairly be urged that what 
he lost was, on the whole, trifling and 
unimportant in comparison with what 
he gained. The Qtm bridge of sixty 
years ago was an antique, aristocratic, 
exclusive, and highly conservative seat 
of humanistic learning ; saturated by 
the intellectual traditions of the renais- 
sance; dominated by ancient methods 
and ideals; and wholly out of touch 
with the conditions and requirements 
of the modern world. A few years 
Spent in such a place in enforced atten- 
tion to certain prescribed studies which, 
as then and there pursued, would have 
been totally deficient in seminal power, 
and to which, for his part, he would 
have brought no fertilising enthusiasm, 
could have contributed nothing to the 
growth of his mind or character ; and 
while the influence of an environment 
steeped in the dogmatism of obsolete 
schools of thought could hardly have 
turned him aside permanently from his 
natural course of development, it would 
almost certainly have made more diffi- 
cult his line of approach to the great 
work to which his life was to be devoted. 
That Spencer suffered, and in some 
directions very seriously, from want of 
what is specifically called “culture,” 1 
should be one of the first to admit ; 
and Mr. Maepherson is doubtless right 
ki suggesting that, in a practical way, 
his road would have been smoothed for 
him by academic standing and connec- 
tions, since he would not then have 
been obliged to live down “ the insidious 
opposition of university cliques, who 
could not bear to see a new thinker of 
' commanding power step forward into 
the intellectual arena without the hall- 


mark of university culture.”* Yet, con- 
sidering all the conditions, and realising 
how disastrous it would I\have been had 
he, on entering manhood, been hampered. 


to how slight an extent soeVen by here- 
ditary leading-strings, ther'^'^1 or 
pedantic, we can hardly be ^ ^ ?ankful 
that Spencer remained a tree lance. 
This much must at least be added. 
Not only did Spencer himself never see 
any reason to regret the course pursued, 
but even his uncle, the strongest advocate 
of the benefits of a Cambridge training, 
lived to acknowledge that that course 
was probably the wise one.^ 


III. 


Be this as it may, however, to Cam- 
bridge he did not go, but on leaving 
Hinton returned instead to his father’s 
house, where he spent what was to all 
appearances an idle and profitless year. 
Yet, while little in the way of regular 
study was accomplished, the mind was 
by no means lying fallow, for the old 
pastime of independent research in the 
field of mathematics and mechanics was 
resumed ; one result of which was the 
striking out of a curious original theorem 
in descriptive geometry, afterwards pub- 
lished, along with his own demonstration. 


' Herbert Spencer : The Man and his H^orh, 

p. 13. 

® Spencer’s pronounced opposition to the 
ordinary classical curriculum is one of the most 
widely-known characteristics of his general 
teaching. Systematically expressed in his 
Education^ it will be found cropping up in un- 
expected forms and places in almost all his other 
writings. It should be noted that it is largely 
based upon his belief that the common scholastic 
routine, with its superstitious veneration of the 
past, and entire devotion to merely bookish 
learning, inevitably leads to intellectual subjec- 
tion ; and that it is, therefore, one aspect of his 
general revolt against the tyranny of authority. 
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in the Civil Engineer and Archi- 
iecfs Journal Then came his first 
experiment in practical work, as assistant 
in a school in which he had spent some 
little time a| a boy, Mr. Spencer senior 
had a very ^high idea of the duties, 
respor^'^bililies, and inherent dignity of 
his ^ time when there was 

still in the popular saying that a 

mai . /ho had failed in everything else 
could buy a birch and turn schoolmaster, 
he realised to the full the teacher’s vast 
impoitance in moulding the destinies of 
the Cuming generation ; and, in face of a 
publif. opinion which persisted in treat- 
ing the educator as belonging as naturally 
to th(i lower grades as the warrior to the 
upper grades of society, he felt strongly 
(as Carlyle afterwards phrased it) that 
there is a deeper and truer glory in train- 
ing men’s minds than in blowing their 
bodies to pieces with gunpowder. Hold- 
ing these views, he would naturally have 
been well satisfied to see his son adopt 
his own profession ; and the measure of 
success w'hich attended this early and 
brief trial was sufficient to prove that 
Herbert possessed the required qualifica- 
tions. With a rare faculty for luminous 
exposition, he combined the power — the 
importance of which every practical 
teacher will recognise — of stimulating 
interest in the subjects dealt with; while 
his moral qualities showed to no less 
advantage. As a boy it had been 
remarked of him that, though he strongly 
resented any act of tyranny on the part 
of a master, and rose impatiently against 
anything in the shape of bullying from 
his older school-mates, he was always a 
favourite with the younger children, 
because his behaviour towards them was 
marked by the same respect as he him- 
self demanded from those above him. 
In his new position he was quick to 


''■H 

recognise and careful to make the fullest 
allowance for the individualities of his 
pupils ; and thus went far to realise that 
fine ideal of the relations between teacher 
and taught which he afterwards so strenu- 
ously insisted upon in the book on edu- 
tion. ^ 

But, all this notwithstanding, the 
experiment came to nothing — not appa- 
rently from any particular objection on 
young Spencer’s part to the career of a 
teacher, but simply because his attention 
was unexpectedly taken off in another 
direction. In the autumn of 1837 an 
offer came from the resident engineer of 
the London division of the London and 
Birmingham Railway then in process 
of construction, which was at once 
accepted ; the bias of his interests and the 
line of his studies alike pointing to the 
profession of civil engineering as one in 
which he would have good chances of 
success. He now passed nearly a year 
in the ordinary routine of engineering 
work — partly in carrying on surveys, 
partly in making drawings ; and at the 
end of that time transferred himself to 
the Birmingham and Gloucester Rail- 
way, where a further period of eighteen 
months was spent in a fairly satisfactory 
way. During the latter engagement his 
progress in practical engineering was in- 
dicated by various papers on technical 
subjects in the Civil Engineer and ArckI 
ieePs Journal ; while the invention of a 
little instrviment, which he called the 
velocimeter, for calculating the speed of 
locomotive engines, bore testimony to 
the continued activity of his mind, more 
especially, as usual, in the direction ’of 
original work. 

It now seemed, indeed, as if his course 
in life had at length been marked out for 
him. From that time onward, for the 
space of «ome ten years, he continued 
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, to be intermittently engaged in engineer- 
: ibg pursuits — periods of considerable 
•Activity alternating, however, with lengthy 
Cintervals, during which professional work 
.remained at an almost entire standstill. 
,But by-and-bye, after several premonitory 
recessions in the tide of commercial 
prosperity, the raihvay mania ebbed 
,away, leaving Spencer, along with count- 
less other young men, stranded high and 
dry upon the shore. I’he crisis was a 
serious one ; for those — and their name 
was legion — who had been attracted to 
, the work during the season of temporary 
excitement now found themselves com- 
mitted to a profession which offered but 
little outlook as a career, and w'as 
seriously overstocked. Thus, at the age 
of twenty-eight, Spencer found himself 
but little advanced towards a practical 
settlement in life, for, from any merely 
worldly point of view, the labours of the 
past few years had been almost thrown 
away. In no very hopeful frame of mind, 
therefore, as may well be imagined, he had 
now once more to beat a retreat to ins 
family home in Derby, there to cast 
about him w'iih a view to deciding upon | 
his next step. | 

Regarded in the light of the man's 
later work, however, these years had not 
been altogether fruitless. In his not | 
infrequent intervals of leisure, he had 
done a good deal of miscellaneous | 
reading, and not a little thinking, and | 
tbe result w'as that the expansion of his | 
mind, which w-as presently to be so i 
rapid, had already well begun. Science ' 
of all kinds continued to occupy the 
largest share of his attention ; one | 
book, in particular, deserving to be i 
^Singled out for the marked, though i 
indirect, influence which it exerted upon j 
bis thought. This w'as Sir Charles Lyell’s | 
then recently published Ffinciples of \ 


Geology, It was in this illume, which 
he read with deep interest tit the age of 
tw'enty, that — though the idea was not 
altogether new tO;,him— he first found a 
clear statement of that doctrine 

of the “ progressive devc< ipm,ent of 
organic structure,’'^ which in pre- 

Darw’inian days went somewl^:; laguely 
by the name of the “Developmeir^JypO" 
thesis.” It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that, with a courage and candour 
rare even among scientific men, Lyell in 
after years yielded to the arguments of 
the evolutionists, and, as he himself 
phrased it, read his recantation.” But 
in the original form of the work, then 
in Spencer’s hands, the writer made 
common cause with the uniformitarians 
against the theory of “ innate progressive 
development ” expounded by Lamarck 
and his disciples ; and thus it happened 
that Spencer’s first real acquaintance with 
the conception of Evolution was made 
in a volume in which it was examined in 
detail, and thrown aside as valueless. 
Spencer, none the less, was more struck 
by the doctrine than by the arguments 
directed against it, and — by no means 
the first convert who has been made by 
the attacks of the enemy — accepted the 
Lamarckian view so far as to believe in 
the evolution of species, while rejecting 
all the great Frenchman’s accompanying 
theories save that of the adaptation 
of organisms to their environment by 
the transmission of acquired char - 
acters. From that time on he has to be 
reckoned an ardent supporter of the 
general idea of organic development. 
There can be no doubt that the ready 
acce]Hance on his part of a theory which 
was then held to be so radical and 

' Prof. Sedgwick’s Anniversary Address to 
the Geological Society ; 1B31. 
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Startling, and which, as we now see clearly 
enough, rested in those days upon founda- 
tions altogether too uncertain to satisfy 
the rigidly scientific inquirer, was mainly 
due to the singularly well-prepared con- 
dition of Ms own mind. His own state- 
ment, ifi 9 eed, puts the matter beyond 
questiGir- — the theory, he says, was in 
harmony “ with that general idea of the 
order of nature towards which I had, 
throughout life, been growing. Super- 
naturalism, in whatever form, had never 
commended itself. From boyhood there 
was in me a need to see, in a more or 
less distinct way, how phenomena, no 
matter of what kind, are to be naturally 
explained. Hence, when my attention 
was tlrawn to the question whether 
organic forms have been specially created, 
or whether they liave arisen by progres- 
sive modifications, physically caused and 
inherited, I adopted the last supposition, 
inadequate as was the evidence, and 
great as were the difficulties in the way. 
Its congruity with the course of pro- 
cedure throughout things at large gave 
it an irresistible attraction ; and my 
belief in it never afterwards wavered, 
much as I was in after years ridiculed for 
entertaining it. The incident,’’ Spencer 
adds, with his characteristic fondness for 
interpreting individual case in the light 
of comprehensive principle, “illustrates 
the general truth that the acceptance of 
this or that particular belief is in part a 
question of the type of mind.’’ 

By reference to the same consideration 
we may doubtless explain the further 
fact that, with the maturing and consoli- 
dation of his thought about this time, 
there went the gradual dropping of the 
current creed. The whole case on this 
head has probably been summed up 
when we say that the miraculous element 
upon which that creed then laid the 
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principal stress was fatally out of keepingii 
with the entire character of his mind. 
There are many men (and, owing to what 
Mr. Lecky called the “declining sense of 
the miraculous,” their number is daily 
1 growing greater) to whom the so-called 
supernatural basis 5f all popular tbeo* 
logics is just as immediately repugnant 
as it was immediately attractive to even 
the most acute and thoughtful minds 
during the ages of faith. Where they 
naturally and instinctively sought a 
metaphysical interpretation for all pheno- 
mena, we just as naturally and instinc- 
tively recoil from such an interpretation. 
By the operation, generation after gene- 
ration, of a thousand subtle influences 
; the whole atmosphere of life has been 
altered ; the measures of judgment and 
the standards of probability have alike 
been changed ; and the result is that the 
supernatural ism which held sway in the 
past is rapidly dying, not under stress of 
argument, but simply from inanition; 

I not ’Decause it has been disproved, but 
because the thoughts of men have passed 
on whither it cannot follow. Without, 
therefore, attempting to settle the whole 
question of miracles on purely <3: priori 
grounds — than which no course could well 
be more unsatisfactory — many a man 
born and nurtured in the secular and 
sceptical environment of the piesent day 
necessarily finds that question resolve 
itself into one of relative antecedent 
probability, ‘as between two possible ex- 
planations — a temporary abero'tion from 
that which verified experience has 
revealed to us as the undeviali ng course 
of nature, and- an error in hiunan testi- 
mony or interpretation ; and since, first, 
we do noI’persoMally know anything of 
that disturbance in the normal order of 
things which is called miracle, and, 
secondly, the constant tendency of all 
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historic and scientific interpretation is to 
bring every such supposed disturbance 
into the category of law ; while, on the 
Other hand, every passing day yields 
abundant examples of the untrustworthy 
Character of even the best-intentioned 
and most carefully-llyled evidence ; it is 
clear that the balance of probability must 
in every case be as infinity to one against 
the alleged miracle. 

I am not, let me insist, undertaking 
to support the popular thesis that a 
miracle — by which we may mean with 
Locke? an occurrence “contrary to the 
established course of nature,” or, more 
correctly, one not to be accounted for 
by our limited knowledge of that course 
•—could not conceivably happen, and 
therefore never has happened. As Pro- 
fessor Huxley once pointed out, such a 
proposition, however attractive it might 
have looked in the days of Hume, would 
not now commend itself to any mind 
trained in scientific methods of investi- 
gation. What I do maintain is that, in 
any circumstances, the occurrence of a 
miracle, and still more, therefore, of a 
long series of miracles, must be held as 
antecedently so improbable that the 
fullest, clearest, and most unmistakeably 
detailed evidence must be required in its 
favour to counterbalance the enormous 
presumption against it furnished by the 
generalised experiences of mankind. 
The question, therefore, assumes the 
form as to whether, from the very nature 
of the case, such evidence is or can be 
forthcoming in regard to any miracle 
alleged to have been performed under 
such conditions as those existing, for 
instance, in the early days of Christianity. 
Here the principle of relative probability 
must be allowed its fullest weight ; and | 
the greater the antecedent improbability, 
the stronger must be the argument 


advanced to overthrow it. A body of 
evidence which might suffice to convince 
us that a sick man made a most 
astonishing recovery from an illness 
need not, therefore, be held to justify 
a belief that a dead man was raised from 
the grave. 

But to return to the attituo"^ which 
Spencer, about this time it would seen), 
took up towards the orthodox creed. 
That attitude was simply the result of a 
gradual development of thought, the 
religious ideas in which he had been 
bred slowly and almost insensibly losing 
their hold upon him. He never passed 
the current theology under systematic 
examination ; never undertook any 
regular inquiry into the evidence for and 
against it ; never formally rejected it. 
d'o his nature, emotional and intellectual, 
it had been alien from the very first.' 
It had never become absorbed into his 
thought, because tlrere was nothing in 
his mental constitution with which it 
q)uld cohere, no place in which it would 
fit without upsetting and destroying the 
whole system of his belief. Tims, with 
the consolidation of such belief, it was 
merely dropped. 

But Spencer, during this period of 
practical failure and rapid mental expan- 
sion, had done more than by study and 
thought to lay up a store of material for 
future use. He had delivered himself 
of his first message to the world. At 
twenty we find him writing, with all a 
youth’s engaging self-confidence, of his 
desire “ to make public some of my 
ideas upon the state of the world and 
religion, together with a few remarks oA 
education.” Two years later — in the 
summer of 1842 — he began the publica- 
tion, in a paper called the Nonconformist^ 

Autobiogi'aphy^ i., 151, 
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of a series of letters on “The Proper 
Sphere of Government.” These were 
subsequently revised, and made their 
appeanince in pamphlet form in the 
course of the following year. Merely 
noting that, in this first discussion of a 
question on which he was to have so 
much to say by-and-bye, Spencer already 
insists on “ the limitation of State action 
to the maintenance of equitable relations 
among citizens,” we will postpone to 
another chapter any discussion of the 
relations of this little work to the order 
of the writer’s thought. Here our con- 
cern is only with its place in his life ; 
and in this respect it has its importance. 
Teaching had been abandoned for civil 
engineering, and this in its turn had 
aband(jned him ; and the outlook, in 
consequence, seemed gloomy enough. 
But one thing his little adventure into 
the world of literature had done for him 
— it had suggested the possibility, now 
that other careers had failed and the 
question of what to do next had become 
an urgent one, of turning his pen to 
account. Some five years after the pub- 
lication of the “ Letters,” he paid a visit 
to London, partly on business connected 
with financial losses sustained by his 
uncle Thomas, but chiefly w'ith the view 
of looking about for something to do ; 
and out of this ultimately came the 
opportunity of a fresh start in life. At 
the end of 1848 he was appointed sub- 
editor of the Economist^ and imme- 
diately established himself in the metro- 
polis. The position, which he held till 
1853, was by no means an ideal one for 
him ; but it possessed two considerable 
advantages. It yielded a regular income, 
which, though small, was sufficient to 
meet his modest bachelor needs ; and it 
allowed him a rather unusual margin of 
leisure for private study and work. 


IV. 

It w'as during such leisure hours, in 
the course of the next tw^o years, that 
Spencer wrote his first important work, 
Social Statics : The Conditions Essentidl 
to Human Happiness Specified^ and the 
Erst of tJmn Developed, Published in 
1850, when he was just thirty, this 
volume contained an extremely fresh 
and original treatment of social pro- 
blems upon the fundamental principle 
that “ P>ery man is free to do whatso- 
ever he wills, provided he does not 
infringe the equal freedom of any other 
man”; was startling enough in many of 
the inferences drawn from this principle ; 
and, as will be gleaned, pronouncedly 
individualistic in its whole tone and 
tendency ; but, as is sufficiently well 
known, Spencer afterwards grew dis- 
satisfied both with its metaphysical impli- 
cations, and with some of its conclusions, 
and at one time made an effort to with- 
draw it from circulation. At the period 
of publication, however, it aroused some 
little interest, and, while of course never 
appealing to a very wide circle of readers, 
was on the whole well received by the 
critics — more favourably, indeed, than 
any of his later books ; a fact w'hich he 
notes as illustrative of the worthlessness of 
ordinary criticism.* 'Phat which it did for 
him personally was to bring him rather 
prominently into public notice, and to 
introduce him, as a rising author, to the 
literary and scientific world of ihe time. 
It was then that he formed his intimate 
friendship with the Brays and the 
Hennells, of Coventry ; with the versa-, 
tile George Henry Lewes, currently 
known as ifie ugliest man and the best 
talker in London; and with that wonderful 

Autobiography i i., 365. 
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woman who was then sub-editing the 
Miesimmster Review, and had obtained a 
certain standing as “ the translatress of 
Strauss,” but who was a few years later 
to take England by storm with the 
Scenes of Clerical Life and Adam Bede, 
When, in Septenfber, 1851, George 
Eliot wrote to Mr. Bray that she had 
recently met “a Mr. Herbert Spencer, | 
who has just brought out a large work 
on Social Statics^ which Lewes pro- 
nounces the best he has ever seen on 
the subject,” she described the begin- 
ning of an association, full of mutual 
reverence and esteem, which was to 
last till death ended it by the removal of 
the great novelist herself. More than 
this, however : Social Statics gave 
Spencer himself a practical and unmis- 
takeable revelation of his own powers, 
and pointed out to liim more clearly 
than anything had done before the lines 
which his subsequent reading and think- 
ing might most profitably pursue. It is 
surprising, therefore, to learn that, not- 
withstanding the success he had won, 
bis misgivings concerning the future 
continued to be so great that he still 
more or less seriously entertained the 
idea of emigrating to New Zealand. His 
method of dealing with this project was 
highly characteristic. “Averse to un- 
methodic ways of judging,” he drew up 
“a rough numerical valuation of the 
several ends in life which might be 
respectively better achieved, these by 
staying at home, and those by emigra- 
ting”; and then, “adding up the 
numbers on each side,” arrived at totals 
which he regarded as yielding “more 
trustworthy ideas of the relative advan- 
tages than mere unaided contemplation.” 
The result came out in a way to set all 
doubts at rest — advantages on the side 
of England, no ; on the side of New 


Zealand, 301 !* We all know what 
happens when we undertake to decide 
upon a course of action by tossing a 
penny ; and Spencer, fortunately for the 
world, disregarded his unimpeachable 
calculation and stayed at home. 

The most practical resuh of Social 
Statics was the connection which through 
it he now formed with the Westminster 
Review^ a magazine of many years’ 
standing, then recently purchased and 
established on a new basis for the pro- 
mulgation of advanced views of social, 
scientific, and religious questions, by an 
enterprising publisher named John Chap- 
man. It was in the pages of this review 
that he began the publication of those 
elaborate essays which, though now 
mainly interesting as auxiliary to his 
great work, and as marking out the lines 
of his approach to and preparation for it, 
were enough at the time to call attention 
to the rise of a new force in the philo- 
sophic world. Here, as we have to deal 
with these essays from the outside only 
— as events in the man’s life — it will be 
sufficient if we say of them that their 
success enabled him after a while to 
drift out of the seini-journalistic and 
routine work in which he had been en- 
gaged on the Economist^ and to devote 
his whole time and energy to what was 
now beginning slowly to assume the 
character of a chosen undertaking. 

For some seven years after this, with 
an interval of eighteen months of enforced 
; idleness — of which more anon — he con- 
tinued to be pretty regularly engaged 
with magazine work of this kind, and, 
in addition, produced, in 1855, a bulky 
volume on psychology, afterwards incor- 
porated into his more extended treatise 
on the same subject in the Synthetic 

* Autobiography ^ i., 370. 
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System. In this work the problems of 
mind were throughout approached and 
discussed from the evolutionary point of 
view, which was, indeed, the point of 
view from v'vhich, as the essays show us, 
every question, of whatever class, was 
now regarded. All this kept him busy 
till i860. But in the meantime a change, 
destined to be fraught with results of a 
permanently disastrous character, had 
come into his life. Overwork upon the 
Psycholo^ had brought on a nervous 
breakdown so serious that, for fully a 
year and a half, he was forced to lay 
aside the pen and suspend his labours 
altogether. Partial restoration followed 
this prolonged rest ; but it was partial 
restoration only. From that time onw'ard 
to the end he was a martyr to dyspepsia 
and insomnia, and to the hypochondria 
which was the distressing, though quite 
natural, result of a shattered nervous 
system. 

The year i860, to the verge of which 
we have now followed him, marks the 
great crisis in Spencer’s life \ and, beyond 
this, is forever memorable in the history 
of modern thought, for it w^as this year 
which witnessed the publication of the 
prospectus of his philosophic system. 
In the light of this new and enormous 
enterprise, on the threshold of which 
he now stood, all his previous output, 
remarkable as in itself that had been, 
dwindles to the proportions of mere 
experiment and preparation. The time 
bad now come for achievement. A 
full outline-plan of the proposed w'ork 
was given to the public, and Spencer 
laid his hand to a task which he knew 
would mean the production of ten stout 
volumes, close-packed with thought, and 
of no very saleable character, and which 
he calculated would occupy twenty years 
of regular and unremitting toil. • 


Let us turn for a moment to hi» 
circumstances and general outlook at 
the time, that we may be in a position 
the more fully to appreciate all that was 
implied by self-committal to such an 
undertaking. Marvellous in itself, tl^at 
undertaking grows sAll more marvellous 
when we come to realise the conditions 
of its inception and execution. In the 
first place, Spencer’s financial prospects 
were not in any way satisfactory. 
Possessed at the outset of but small 
personal resources, he had frittered away 
the greater part of these in devotion to 
studies which had brought him but 
little practical recompense. He had, 
indeed, derived something of an income 
from his pen ; but his articles had 
demanded too much thought and labour 
to make their production remunerative. 
A small sum of money w'hich had been left 
him by his uncle, the clergyman, now dead, 
had been wholly or largely swallowed up 
by the publication of two volumes which 
had so little to commend them in the 
popular market that their value as an 
investment had been worse than nothing 
at all ; while a further drain of no incon* 
siderable kind had been made upon his 
purse by eighteen months of idleness, 
and all the added expenses consequent 
upon deranged health. Beyond, and 
worse than all this, tliere was the fact 
that his breakdown had left him in so 
impaired a condition that three hours a 
day was all that he could safely rely 
upon for the carrying forward of his 
work. Finally, as a commercial enter- 
prise, the proposed undertaking offered 
nothing of .an encouraging character. 
Few enough cduld, in the very nature 
of things, be ‘induced lo lend it their 
support, for the public to which appeal was 
to be made was necessarily very limited ; 
while, among those who looked on with 
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{aartial interest or half-aroused sympathy, 
^ere were many who deprecated the 
self-imposed task as too vast, compre- 
hensive, and ambitious for adequate 
accomplishment within the limits of a 
single life, and as even foolhardy in the 
uncertain state o^ his health. Such 
obstacles might well have proved enough 
to deter the most courageous and 
indomitable of men, and one cannot be 
astonished that, when at length the con- 
cluding division of his vast scheme was 
reached, Spencer himself, looking back 
Over his six-and-thirty years of toil, 
should have been surprised at his 
‘‘audacity in undertaking it, and still 
more surprised by its completion.’’* 
Whatever may be said about the 
Synthetic Philosophy as a coherent body 
of doctrme, however much we may 
individually disagree with its central 
principles and their application in his 
hands to tile solution of the fundamental 
problems of life, there is thus a personal 
grandeur about the gigantic work upon 
which it is a pleasure and an inspiration 
to dwell. As a monument of quiet 
courage and perseverance, of self-sacrifice 
and entire consecration to the pursuit of 
a great ideal, it stands almost without 
rival in the history of the world’s grandest 
achievements. Spencer’s place is for all 
time among those heroes of moral effort, 
struggle, and conquest whose memory 
more and more, it is to be hoped, men 
will delight to honour. 

V. 

From this time on the history of the 
man is, for the outside world, practi- 
cally merged in the history of his work ; 
the dates of importance are those of the 
publication of the various instalments of 

* 

* Prcfecc to Ttie Principles of Sociology ^ vol. iii. 


the projected series ; all else in his life 
assumes something of an episodical 
character. He had estimated, as I have 
said, that, allowing two years for each 
volume, the completion of his system 
would take twenty years. Reckoning 
from the issue of the first pari of First 
Principles^ in October, i860, to that of 
the last division of the Sociology in the 
autumn of 1896, it actually occupied just 
thirty-six years. Difficulties of many 
kinds he had anticipated at the outset ; 
but the event proved that he had not 
made sufficient allowance for them. For 
a time the practical support yielded to 
him by the reading public was so small 
that he came within measurable distance 
of abandoning his labours altogether 'P a 
course he would almost certainly have 
taken had not the sudden death of his 
father added something unexpectedly to 
his means. After this interruptions 
occurred with increasing frequency in 
various unlooked-for ways. He was 
forced to pause in the methodical unfold- 
ing of his plan to explain, re-state, clear 
up misconceptions, and unfortunately 

‘ It is a pleasure to recall the service rendered 
and the .sympathy shown at this period of dis- 
couragement by friends and well-wishers. On 
the other side of the Atlantic, Professor Younuins, 
one of his most devoted adherents, succeeded in 
raising among Spencer’s ailniirers a sum of 
$7,CXK>, which was invested in his name in 
American securities ; and brought to England, 
together with the certificates of tlie shares, a 
gold watch, which he presented to him as a 
tribute of their gratitude and admiration. The 
money Spencer accepted as a [lublic trust to be 
applied to the purposes of the Descriptive 
Sociology ; the watch he valued to the end as 
one of his most cherished possessions. At 
home, John Stuart Mill, with rare public spirit 
and generosity, offered to assume the financial 
responsibility of the undertaking by guarantee- 
ing the publishers against loss — a proposal which 
Spencer could not indeed entertain, but which 
touched him deeply ^AiUobu>graphyl\\,^\yi~\'}p\ 
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(for in this always distracting and gene- 
rally unprofitable way he consumed much 
valuable time) to reply to adverse criti- 
cisms. His energies were drawn off into 
other, though in most cases directly sub- 
sidiary, lines of work. The supervision 
of the compilation of the Descriptive 
Sociohn:^, itself an immense task ; the 
writing for the “ International Scientific 
Series of his book on The Study of 
So€ioJ(}cty ; the publication of a number 
of timely essays (such as those composing 
The Man versus the State) ^ rendered 
necessary, as he felt very strongly, by the 
political conditions and tendencies of the 
hour; all these things — valuable as in 
themselves they were — delayed the pro- 
secution of the larger design. And, 
worse than all, his physical powers, as 
years went on, continued steadily to 
decline. His calculation of a ivorking- 
day of three hours, moderate as to most 
men this would have seemed, presently 
turned out to be altogether extravagant. 
Only by the most careful husbanding of 
his energies was sustained labour pos- 
sible to him at all. During the later 
years of his work absolute inaction was 
often forced upon him as the sole means 
of recuperating his over-taxed strength ; 
while through many a prolonged period 
of sleeplessness and utter prostration the 
dictation of a paragraph or two each 
morning represented the extreme reach 
of his productive capacity. That in such 
circumstances the Synthetic Philosophy 
— with its grand total of 6,000 closely- 
printed pages — should ever have been 
pushed to completion must be regarded 
as a fact not easily paralleled in the 
history of philosophy or letters. 

During these years his outer life was 
quiet and uneventful. Never married, 
and, after the death of his mother in 
1867, without near relatives, he lived till 
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1886 in boarding-houses in London, 
thus, under medical advice, escaping the 
evils of a solitary domestic existence. 
His home for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury was at 37 and 38, Queen’s Gardens, 
Lancaster Gate, where I myself first knew 
him ; though at the same time he had, 
at 2, Leinster Place, near by, an inde- 
pendent room, which he used as a library 
and study. It was there that, during the 
first year of my secretarial association 
with him, most of his work was done ; 
his habit being to walk over about 
half-past nine, dictate as long as he felt 
able — in order to economise his strength, 
he had made it a practice to dictate 
everything, even his letters — and then, 
leave for the day. At that period he 
spent several hours of the afternoon and 
evening pretty regularly at the Athe- 
nreum Club, returning to Queen’s Gar- 
dens, however, in time to listen to some 
music, of which he was always extremely 
fond, and in which he found his princi- 
pal solace as increasing ill-health made 
other distractions impossible. Into 
general society he never went much, and 
less and less as years passed on; his 
abstention being prompted, not by any 
natural fondness for seclusion, but by the 
nervous evils — often real, sometimes 
imaginary — which social excitement 
entailed, and the consequent interrup- 
tion of his work. Of external events, 
during this long period, the most impor- 
tant was his visit to the United States in 
1882.^ 

In the summer of 1886 he went for a 
long visit to Brighton (always a lavourite 
place of resort \vith him), and, after 
various experiments (including a home 
of his owrt in London), finally took a 
house there on the East Cliff, facing the 

‘ See The Americans (l^ssays, vol. iii.). 
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>ea, “with the intention,” as he wrote 
at the time, “of living here for the 
test of my life.” This intention was 
fulfilled. Little by little he lapsed into 
complete invalidism, and, with the com- 
|)ietion of the work for which he had 
practically lived, ceased to have much 
desire for the continuance of an existence 
the great purpose of which was accom- 
plished, and which now was year by 
year becoming an increasing burden, 
yet ,the end, to which he had long 
calmly looked forward, came very slowly; 
for, despite his half a century of nervous 
trouble, his constitution was still marked 
by wonderful resisting power. When it 
did come it was very peaceful. During 
the afternoon of December 7th, 1903, 
he fell gradually into unconsciousness, 
and so passed quietly away in the early 
morning of the following day. 

In accordance with his directions, his 
remains were cremated at Golder's 
Hill Crematorium, where Mr. Leonard 
Courtney delivered a brief but impres- 
sive address. As my friend, Mr. Hector 
Macpherson, and I walked away together 
afterwards, with the last words of the 
orator’s tender farewell lingering in our 
ears, that sense of the utter indifference 
of cosmic things to our human losses 
and sorrows, which seldom fails to affect 
one at such a time, came upon us with 
singular force. The sun was shining 
brightly over the placid winter land- 
scape ; the air was crisp and clear. 

“Nothing in Nature’s aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead ! ” 

The last time I saw Spencer was in 
his bedroom at Brighton, and amid the 
details of our conversation, every one of 
which is naturally fresh in my memory, 
there is one that I specially recall. Just 
back from America, I told ^im of the 
; t|eep interest I found everywhere taken 


there in his work, and spoke of the 
immense range of his influence upon the 
world’s thought.* His reply was : “ I 
am satisfied ; I am satisfied ! Yet his 
satisfaction was offset by disappointment. 
The completion of his Philosophy had 
been so long delayed that it brought 
him but little of the exhilaration that 
might have been anticipated j his chief 
pleasure was in the simple sense of 
emancipation from long-continued toil.* 
And worse than weariness and this 
apathy of disillusion was the realisation 
of the fact that precisely that part of his 
gospel upon which he himself set the 
greatest value had apparently been 
preached in vain. His practical teach- 
ings *011 one important matter were com- 
monly unheeded, even where they were 
not openly flouted ; the socialism which 
he had made it one of his chief purposes 
to resist was, in spite of all his efforts, 
yearly gaining ground; signs of reaction 
were everywhere manifest in religion, 
polities, and society ; militarism and 
imperialism were rampant ; and the 
great nations of the world, dominated by 

* No other philosophic works have, I suppose, 
been translated into so many languages as his. 
Ver^>ions of at any rate a great part of the 
Synthetic Philosophy exist in French, German, 
Italian, and Russian. But of all his writings, 
the book on education has apparently been 
most widely infiuential. It has appeared in — 
among other tongues — modern Greek, Sanskrit, 
and Arabic ; and education in Mexico and the 
South American States has been greatly 
moulded by it. In 1901 Spencer wrote me that 
he had learned some lime before this from the 
Chinese Ambassador that two translations of his 
writings were in progress in China — one into 
the Northern and the other into the Southern 
dialect. I once saw it stated, on the authority 
of a missionary, that the influence of the Spen- 
cerian philosophy was the "chief obstacle to the 
spread of evangelical Christianity among the 
cultured classes of Japan. 

* Preface to Principles of Sociology ^ vol, iii* 
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a sordid and materialistic spirit, were 
moving further and further away from 
what he had always proclaimed to be 
the true principles of sanity and 
righteousn^s. All these things filled 
him with sorrow and alarm. In earlier 
life he would doubtless have found en- 
couragement in the thought that, 
deplorable as such reactionary tenden- 
cies are, tliey will not permanently inter- 
rupt the world’s true progress. But it is 
hard for a man of eighty to derive much 
comfort from reading “ what the cen- 
turies say against the hours.” 

VI. 

Spencer’s was a simple and trans- 
parent nature, and the salient features 
of his character may be easily marked 
out. 

A man of absolute independence of 
thought and judgment, and defiant of 
authority and tradition in every form, 
he was a born nonconformist in the 
extrernest sense of the word. A maker 
of many books, yet in no sense a l:)ook- 
man, with a range of knowledge often 
described as encyclopedic, yet always 
impatient as a reader even on subjects 
directly connected with his own lines of 
work ; he cared little — too little, as he 
afterwards came to acknowledge^ — for 
what others liad thought and done ; and, 
heedless of great names and established 
doctrines, pushed his own way resolutely 
along the ixiths of investigation in which 
he is now recognised to have been a 
pioneer. This trait was associated on 
the moral side with splendid fearlessness 
and courage. Throughout life he spoke 
out what he thought without calculation 
of consequences. He never once 
paused to consider the expediency of 

• Autobiogiapky^ ii., 441, 442. 
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I any view ; he readily espoused the most 
j unpopular causes ; was wholly indifferent 
I to the obloquy called forth by his 
heretical opinions of men and things ; 
held tenaciously to what he believed to 
be true and right ; and did not flinch 
even if, as a result, he found himself in 
a minority of one. 

His fertility of mind was as astonishing 
as his independence. This is shown by 
almost every page of his SyniJteiic 
Philosophy^ but remains equally clear 
if we leave that work entirely out of 
consideration. For, in all sorts of matters 
lying wholly outside the range of his 
more special interests, his originality 
and inventiveness were constantly 
revealed. We have seen how, as a 
boy, he made his own solutions of 
problems in geometry. In early life he 
devised all kinds of contrivances for all 
kinds of purposes — for rationalising 
writing, for example, for a philosophic 
language ; for a new nomenclature of 
colours, based on the plan of the 
mariner’s compass ; and the list of his ' 
inventions — which includes a scheme for 
aerial locomotion, a binding pin for loose 
music, a fishing-rod joint, an invalid 
bed, a new escapement for watches, and 
improvements in planing machinery, 
in dressing artificial flies, and in the 
printing press — is too long to be repro- 
duced in detail. These are simply illus- 
trations of a constructive imagination ” 
of enormous ’ power, which worked 
with almost equal ease in many 
directions. Of that “ constructive 
imagination ” the Synthetic Philosophy . 
is merely the greatest product. 

In personal life ‘Spencer impressed 
most people >^ho m‘et him’ but casually 
as rather cold, remote, and difficult of 
access ; and it was only as one came to 
know him well that one succeeded in 
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breaking through his reserve, and came 
to see and appreciate the more sympa- 
thetic aspects of his character. He 
was never, indeed, very easy to get on 
with. What he himself calls his 
“ abnormal tendency to criticism ” was 
too much in the ascendant ; sleepless- 
ness and nervous dyspepsia, with the 
hypochondria which these engendered, 
made him occasionally irritable and 
sharp of tongue ; and, having little 
tolerance for the prejudices and conven- 
tions of everyday life, he often seemed 
harsh in his judgments, and some- 
times even needlessly censorious. More- 
over, his emotional nature was kept 
tinder undue restraint by an intellect 
which sat in perpetual judgment upon 
it ; the free play of feeling was repressed ; 
and a certain consequent dryness and 
want of flexibility made one regret that 
among the sacrifices forced upon him 
by his life-work was that of those 
normal human relationships and respon- 
sibilities which would have done much 
to expand his feelings and give warmth 
and colour to the daily routine. But 
these limitations must never be allowed 
to blind us to his splendid positive 
qualities. His uprightness, purity, and 
scrupulous honesty, even in the pettiest 


details, his conscientiousness, integrity, 
and single-hearted devotion to truth, 
filled all who knew him with admira- 
tion ; and it is hardly too much to sa}' 
that his moral greatness did not fall 
short of his intellectual greatness. 
Justice, as I have often said elsewhere, 
and as Spencer himself declares in the 
Autobiography^ was the predominant 
sentiment with him, as it is the pre- 
dominant note of his ethical system; 
and if in his strict adherence to this 
supreme principle he might sometimes 
have seemed exacting in the demands 
which he made upon others, it has 
always to be remembered that, unlike 
many professed teachers, he did not 
lower his standards when be came to 
apply them to himself. In our study of 
the writings of any great master it is 
always a satisfaction to feel assured that 
he strove, consistently and courageously, 
to live by his own creed. 'I'his was 
emphatically the case with Herbert 
Spencer.* 

* For a more detailed account of Spencer’s 
personality and character I may refer the reader 
to two articles of my own— “ Ilcrheit Spencer : 
A Character Study'’ [Por/u/ph/Iy Rg7’it'7v, 
January, 1904), and “ llerheit Spencer's Ju/o- 
biography'"'* {ImUpcndcnt Review, July, 19 h)- 
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Chapter II. 

SPENCER’S EARLIER WORK— PREPAR’ATION FOR 
THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— SPENCER AND 
THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION 


Theri*; is no safer or more satisfactory 
approach to the study of any system of 
philosophy than by way of its evolution. 
If we want to put ourselves into a posi- 
tion to understand the attitude taken up 
by any great thinker towards the world 
and its problems — if we want to catch 
the personal note in his utterances, and 
to appieciate the relation of his own 
ideas to the intellectual movements of 
h s time — we cannot do better than to 
nuke ourselves acquainted with the 
history of the development and con- 
solidation of the great foundation prin- 
ciples of his thought. The general 
question, What was the nature of his 
teaching ? may thus p'lrojierly be pre- 
ceded by one still more general, ilow' 
came it to be what it was ? To con- 
sider this latter question in relation to 
the System of Synthetic Philosophy is 
the purpose of the present chapter; in 
fulfilling which we shall not only lead 
up, by a kind of easy gradation, to that 
system itself, but shall also be able to 
reach some definite conclusions respect- 
ing Spencer’s historic connection with 
the modern doctrine of evolution at 
large — a matter, as we shall see, of no 
small interest and importance. 

I. 

In the first place, then, we have to 
review the growth and solidihcafion of 


Spencer’s thought — or, in other w’-ords, 
to trace the growth, as exhibited in 
his earlier writings, of that concep- 
tion of evolution which was to constitute 
the foundation and backbone of the 
Synthetic Philosophy, Let us begin by 
making ourselves acquainted w'ith the 
starting-point of his mental development 
— that is, with the general theory of things 
which was current during his early years, 
and under the influence of which, in 
common with all his contemporaries, he 
grew to maturity. 

The period of vSpencer’s youth and 
ripening manhood was a period of transi- 
tion in scientific and philosophic thoughts 
On the ushering in of the century the 
old cosmology still held sway with 
unabated vigour, along with all those 
time-worn dogmas concerning human 
life and destiny which had grown up 
with it during ages of ignorance and 
superstition, and with which its owm 
existence was now inextricably bound 
up. What that co.smology and w'hat 
those dogmas meant is a matter of such 
common history that we need not linger 
over them here. Suffice it to .say that 
the almost unquestioned doctrines of 
spjcial creation, . fixed . types, and a 
recent origin of the universe lay at the 
bottom of them all, and that it w'as in 
the light of those doctrines that the world, 
man, and society were all interpreted.^ 
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But before the century had got far 
upon its way signs began to manifest 
themselves of an approaching change in 
the higher regions of thought. The 
special-creation hypothesis and the 
postulate of the world’s recent origin 
and rapid manufacture had served well 
Enough so long as their field had 
remained uninvaded by the results of 
investigation — so long as they had not 
been confronted with definite facts. In 
perfect keeping with what little had been 
known of the universe in the darkness 
of the Middle Ages, they now required 
that nothing should be added to that 
knowledge to hold their place secure. 
But this could no longer be. The time 
came when investigation grew active, and 
definite facts, which could not be 
ignored, and which yet were irreverent 
enough to refuse to fit into the most 
sacred and deeply-cherished theories, 
began to accumulate with almost bewil- 
dering rapidity. The result was that the 
old conception of things began, little by 
little, to fall into disrepute, and the theo- 
logical edifice of ages was shaken at its 
very foundations. Science showed, with 
a conclusiveness which remained un- 
touched by all the special pleading with 
which her arguments and revelations were 
assailed, that the popular assumptions 
about the age of the world were abso- 
lutely untenable ; that the commence- 
ment of life, and even of human life, 
upon our globe, so far from taking us 
back only a few paltry thousands of years, 
lay millions of ages behind us ; and that 
such vague memorials of our race as 
have survived to us in sacred book and 
popular legend are as nothing compared 
with that tremendous mass of human 
experiences which will never find their 
historian. Worse than all, ^ turning full 
Upon the doctrine of special manufac- 


ture, she opened up the grand geologic 
record, and read thence, as from the 
pages of a mighty volume, the long, 
stupendous story of those vast cosmic 
changes which, through feons of un- 
reckoned time, have slowly moulded and 
fashioned the world into the condition 
in which we find it to-day. 

That these revelations were of the 
most vital interest to all thinking men 
need hardly be said ; nor is it necessary 
now to dwell on the feverish panic of 
the theologians, who hurried into the 
field with all their heavy artillery, promi- 
nent amid which was the great-gun argu- 
ment, which had already done tremen- 
dous service on many another such 
occasion, that the very existence of 
Christianity was bound up with the story 
of the creation as narrated in the first 
chapters of the Hebrew Scriptures.* 
What is here of moment is to notice the 
general effect of the new discoveries 
upon the scientific mind. That effect 
was at the outset almost entirely nega- 
tive. The old theories had been des- 
troyed, but as yet there was nothing to 
take their place ; the theological inter- 
pretation of the world’s history was seen 
to be absurdly insufficient and unreason- 
able, but for the time being no scientific 

* How fierce and obstinate was the opposition 
offered to the doctrine of evfjlution from this 
standpoint we of the piesent day find it no easy 
matter to imagine. Even such a man as Hugh 
Miller imported theological considerationsintohis 
scientific discussions, and, when other reasoning 
failed him, fell back upon the declaration that 
acceptance of evolution meant nullification of 
the central truths of Christianity. It has been 
reserved for a later generation, passing into a 
fresh pha.se in the history of evolutionary thought, 
to find out that there is, after all, no conflict 
between the old ideas and the new — a conve- 
nient discovery now that the new ideas can no 
longer be rejected. 
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interpretation to take its place appeared 
to be forthcoming. Hence followed a 
kind of intellectual interregnum, during 
which everything was vague, shifting, 
tentative. Meanwhile, however, things 
were by no means standing still. The 
unceasing activity of investigators in 
the special sciences resulted in vast 
accumulations of well-established facts, 
and thus yielded the materials in the 
absence of which nothing of real or 
permanent value could have been accom- 
plished. And at the same time (largely, 
indeed, as a consequence of this extension 
upon all sides of the scientific domain) 
there was ever growing and deepening 
a conception of unbroken causation in 
cosmic changes, of the universality of 
law, and the unity of Nature and of 
natural i)rocesses — a conception in no 
small degree led up to by such discoveries 
as those of the undulatory theory of light 
and heat, and of the correlation of all 
the forces known to exact science.^ 
Thus, in spite of the temporary suspense 
and hesitation, no time was being lost. 
As we can riow see, the way was being 
slowly prepared for a great scientific 
generalisation — a generalisation which, 

* This tendency towards unification was, 
indeed, an outgrowth fniin the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, and was at bottom merely 
one expression of that general .simplificahon of 
life and ihouglit which, as Mr. Morlcy has 
pointed out, “ was the keynote of the revolu- 
tionary time.” (See his Pousseau, vol. i., pp. 
4, 5 ; and Introduction to the Poetical Works of 
Wordsworth, p. Ixi.) It was the widespread 
desire for synthesis, indeed, which gave rise to 
the systematic work of Buffon and Linnmus, and 
even to the great Encyclopicdia itself. It is 
interesting to notice what Goldsmith, voicing 
the average conservative layman’s opinion of his 
day, has to say about Montesquieu, one of the 
early leaders of this particular movement in 
speculation {Inquiry into the Present Stale of 
Polite Learning, chapter vi. ). 




overthrowing all the old positions once 
and for all, was in the sequel to alter 
fundamentally the whole current of 
thought, as regards not only the outer 
organic world and its phenomena, but 
also the practical problems of life and 
society, of morality and religion. 

II. 

Such, in the briefest possible summary, 
was the general intellectual character of 
the period at which Spencer was pre- 
paring himself for the labours of his life. 
Even this sketch, imperfect as it neces- 
sarily is, will help us to understand the 
growth of his own ideas, and their rela- 
tion to the changing thought of the 
day. 

VVe have to go back to the year 1842, 
and to the series of letters on The Proper 
Sphere of Governtnent, with which, then 
hardly more than a boy, he entered, 
as we have seen, upon his literary 
career. 

With the pronounced individualism of 
this little work, which was doubtless the 
natural result of his home environment, 
though he may have owed something 
I indirectly to the teachings of Humboldt, 
wc have here no immediate concern. 
The pamphlet is significant for us from 
quite another point of view. In the 
attempt which is made in it to establish 
the nature, scope, and limits — that is, the 
fundamental principles — of civil govern- 
ment, there is everywhere implied a 
belief in the ultimate dependence of 
social organisation upon natural causes 
and natural laws. - In other words, society 
is from first to hist' regarded not as a 
manufacture, ^but a 5 a growth — ;a view 
which, though familiar enough in our 
own day, at all events in its theoretic 
aspects, waswthen little known, even as a 
matter of mere speculatiom Throughout 
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the entire argument there run the concep- 
tions of gradual changes naturally neces- 
sitated, and of the possibility of a better 
and better adjustment of man, physically, 
intellectually, and morally, to the needs 
imposed by the conditions of social life. 
As Spencer himself wrote, many years 
later, “In these letters will be found, 
along with many crude ideas,” a “ belief 
in the conformity of social phenomena to 
invariable laws,” and “in human pro- 
gression as determined by such laws.”* 
All this revealed, even at so early a stage 
of mental growth, a well-defined tendency 
to regard the complicated and entangled 
phenomena of society from a strictly 
scientific point of view as phenomena 
exhibiting relations of cause and effect, 
and thus to be included in the realm of 
natural law. But it meant something 
more than this. The distinct and con- 
scious acceptance of the doctrine that 
society is a thing not artificially pieced 
together, but of slow and natural growth, 
implied dissatisfaction with the current 
ideas of progress as an irregular and 
fortuitous process, and bore testimony to 
at least a vague germinal belief in a social 
development or evolution. 

The questions thus raised and briefly 
dealt with came in for more thorough 
and extended treatment a few years 
later in Spencer’s first considerable work, 
Social Statics. The conception of this 
volume had entered his mind not long 
after the appearance of the Letters in 
pamphlet form ; for, owing to the rapid 
growth of his ideas, he soon became aware 
of the inadequacy of his handling of the 
vast problems there opened up. “ The 
writing of Social Statics” he afterwards 
said, “arose from a dissatisfaction with the 

* Reasons for Dissenting from {fe Philosophy 
of M. Comte (Essays, ii., 137, note). 


basis on which the doctrines set forth in 
those letters were placed.”* Even the^ 
briefest comparison of the two books is 
sufficient to show the enormous strides 
which his mind had taken during the 
seven critical years which divide them. 
In Social Statics almost everything is 
made to turn upon the doctrine — pre- 
viously hardly more than hinted at — 
that from the very beginning of social 
life down to the present time there has 
been going on, and that still there is 
going on, a process of slow, but none 
the less certain, adjustment of the natures 
of men to society, and of the social 
organisation to the natures of its con- 
stituent units ; this adjustment being 
the result of a perpetual interaction 
between units and aggregate which ever 
tends to bring them into more perfect 
adaptation the one to the other. Such 
adaptation, it is further contended, is 
produced by the direct action of circum- 
stances upon the natures of men, and 
by the preservation and accumulation 
by inheritance from generation to genera- 
tion of the modifications thus initiated ; 
though another process comes in for 
passing recognition — the process of the 
dying out of those individuals who fail 
to adapt themselves to the changing 
conditions of their environment ; which 
process may be conversely stated as the 
survival of those only who .so far change 
as to fit themselves to the necessities 
imposed upon them by the totality of 
their surroundings. Here, it wfill be 
seen, is a faint and partial adumbration 
of the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence. 
Moreover, another important point is 
emphasised — that all our social evils 

* Reasofts for Dissenting from the Philosophy 
of M, Comte. 
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and imperfections are due to want of 
complete adjustment between men and 
the conditions of social life — are, indeed, 
nothing more than the temporary jarrings 
and wrenchings of a machine the parts 
of whicti are not yet brought into 
thorough working order. Yet, as the 
process of adaptation is still continuing, 
and is in the nature of things tending 
ever to produce between units and 
aggregate a state of more perfect equi- 
librium, the inevitable if optimistic 
corollary is, that the evil which we 
de[)lore will in the end work itself out 
altogether, and that eventually all fric- 
tion will entirely disappear : a prophecy 
which seems to point to a realisation of 
the gorgeous dreams of revolutionary 
speculators like Coridorcet and Godwin, 
far as the arguments upon which it is 
based differ from their own. Finally, 
all these special changes in man and in 
society are regarded as phases only of a 
process of universal development or 
unfolding, which is everywhere con- 
ducing, in obedience to an inherent 
metaphysical tendency, to the produc- 
tion in man, as throughout the whole of 
the animate creation, of more complete 
individuation and higher and higher 
types. 

VVe thus see that, unlike Darwin and 
Wallace, Spencer approached the que.s- 
tion of general evolution not from the 
organic, but from the super-organic 
point of view — by the way of ethical 
and sociological investigations. His 
first conception of development w^as in 
the limited shape of progress — of 
development, that is, of man indi- 
vidually and in society ; though this 
whole question of progress was from rtie 
outset regarded from the side of 
natural law. But his was not the mind 
to rest content with these vague’ and 
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partial glimpses of a stupendous truth. 
Before long he began to work his way 
round, through researches of quite a 
different character, towards the affiliation 
of these special and disjointed facts and 
inferences upon other facts and infer- 
ences of wider sweep and meaning. 

His labours upon Social Statics had 
led him to a realisation of the important 
truth that beneath all the much-debated 
questions of morality and society lie 
the fundamental facts of biology and 
psychology ; and that any really scientific 
or efficient treatment of man as a moral 
being or social unit must depend upon 
a thorough exploration of the problems 
of life and mind. Full of these ideas, 
he turned with increased enthusiasm to 
biological and psychological studies ; 
and to the [)rosecution of various lines 
of research in connection with these two 
subjects, a large part, though by no'' 
means the whole, of his energies was for 
some time devoted. 

The ten years which followed — the 
years between 1850 and i860 (it is well 
to notice the dates, because, as we shall 
presently see, they have their own im- 
portance) — were years of great activity — 
an activity to be measured not so much 
by their productiveness, though that 
was sufficiently remarkable, as by the 
amazing growth and organisation of 
ideas which took place in them. During 
this period some twenty-five exhaustive 
articles from Spencer’s pen were pub- 
lished in the leading organs of liberal 
thought ; and in these articles, if we take 
them in the order of their appearance,- 
we can trace a gradual closing in from 
all sides upon the great generalisations 
which were l 5 y-and-bye to fall into their 
places as integral parts of a coherent 
system of tjiought. As a matter of fact, 
these years may be regarded, from the 
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point of view of the Synthetic Philosophy 
itself, as years of special and methodical 
gaining ; and these essays, diverse as 
they are in form and matter, as separate 
and tentative contributions towards the 
treatment of various isolated phenomena 
which were ultimately to be taken up in 
their inter-relations and dealt with in the 
mass. It would be impossible here to 
subject these essays one by one to any- 
thing like close analysis, even if it would 
materially further our present purpose to 
do so. But a few words must be devoted 
to their general drift and character ; and, 
should one or two of them be made the 
subjects of special mention, it will not 
be because these are to be considered 
the most significant in themselves, but 
simply because they are the most impor- 
tant for the object which at the moment 
I have in view. 

Probably the points which w'ould most 
strike anyone reading these essays for 
the first time would be their strong grasp 
upon deep-lying principles and their 
extraordinary originality. On every page 
they reveal, be the subject what it may, 
an astonishing independence of thought 
and an absolute freedom from all trace 
of traditional methods and ideas. It 
was this freshness of treatment and firm- 
ness of touch which perhaps most 
attracted the attention of thoughtful 
readers when they were first published — 
for the most part anonymously — in the 
pages of the various English magazines 
and reviews. But, turning back to them 
to-day and re-reading them in their 
mutual relations, we must be impressed 
by something beyond the depth, clear- 
ness, and vigour of mind to which they 
everywhere bear witness ; and that some- 
thing is the essential unity of their 
thought, the oneness of id^ which is 
throughout seen to underlie and inform 


the extraordinary diversity of materials 
with which they deal. It matters not 
whether the author is concerned with 
the moot questions of physiology and 
psychology ; or with the intrinsic prin- 
ciples of a correct literary style ; or with 
the changes of the sidereal system ; or 
with ill-timed and hasty political pana- 
ceas ; or with curiosities of social manners 
and behaviour : all these subjects are 
systematically approached from one 
{joint of view ; all are made to cluster 
about and find interpretation in one 
dominant hypothesis. And what is this 
hypothesis ? What is this great cardinal 
doctrine which is thus made to weld 
together subjects so diverse that on 
any merely superficial examination they 
would never be su{>posed to pcjssess 
anything in common ? It n .'cd hardly 
be said that it is the doctrine of 
development or evolution — a doctrine 
which manifests itself in every succeeding 
essay with continually increasing distinct- 
ness, and which is thus shown to be taking 
year after year a stronger and stronger 
hold upon the author's mind and a 
deeper and deeper place in all his 
speculations. 

As early as 1852 he had published in a 
periodical called Leader d. short paper 
on “The Development Hypothesis,” 
which was afterwards referred to by Dar- 
win, in the historical sketch prefixed to 
The Origin of Sfecies, as presenting the 
general argument for the developmental as 
against the special-creation interpretation 
of the universe with remarkable cogency 
and skill. But, while reasons were here 
briefly but clearly stated for a belief in 
the gradual development of all organisms, 
not excluding man, it must be remem- 
bered that the essay does not contain 
any indication of factors adequate to the 
production of the alleged effects. One 
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process only is recognised — that of 
direct modification by the conditions 
of life ; and ai with this process alone it 
is obviously, impossible to account for 
all the facte of the organic world, the 
way , was* left open for supporters of the 
older Petrine to makegood a temporary 
escap'c, ^ 

But this noteworthy little paper, though 
it contained a kind of systematised pro- 
fession of faith, was only, after all, a 
starting-point for a long and thorough 
investigation of various aspects of the 
subject with v/hich it was concerned. 
Its leading ideas, as I have said, came 
little by little to suffuse all his work, and 
in the years that followed they underwent 
consolidation and reached an expression 
at once more definite and more complete. 
^Vas it a question of deducing a theory 
of population from the general law of 
animal fertility? Then we find distinct 
recognition of an advance from lower 
to higher brought about by excessive 
reproduction and the continual pressure 
of rapidly-multiplying organisms upon 
the slowly-increasing means of support. 
Did the discussion turn upon the elabora- 
tion on a scientific basis of a true philo- 
sophy of style ? Then, along with the i 
application to the special phenomena of ! 
expression of the general law of “the | 
line of least resistance,” there is further 
reached the generalisation — set down as 
applying to all products both of man 
and of Nature — of the two fundamental 
processes of evolution, the process of 
differentiation and the process of integra- 
tion ; since it is shown that a highly- 
developed style “ will be not a series of 
like parts simply placed in juxtaposition, 
but one whole made up of unlike parts 
that are mutually dependent.”* Are the 

* The Philosophy of Style, First published in 
the Westminster Revieuo, October, 1852, 


right and wrong objects and methods of 
education brought up for consideration? 
Then the answer given is firmly estab- 
lished upon the doctrine of a gradual 
unfolding of the mental faculties in 
obedience to natural Uw; such unfolding 
taking the form of a double-sided change 
from the simple to the complex, and 
from the indefinite to the definite. So 
is it with all other subjects whatsoever. 
In the essay on Manners and Fashion, 
for example, emphasis is laid upon the 
truths that the various forms of restraint 
exercised by society as an aggregate over 
its individual members — such restraints 
being now clearly differentiated into 
ecclesiastical, political, and ceremonial 
— are all natural developments from one 
primordial form ; and that the divergence 
of each from the others and of all from 
such primordial form takes place ‘Mn 
conformity with the laws of evolution of 
all organised bodies.” And once again 
a similar line of argument is followed in 
the extremely suggestive articles on the 
Genesis of Science and the Origin and 
Function of Music, Finally, in the 
elaborate essay on Progress: Its Law 
and Cause, evolutionary principles are 
enunciated with the utmost distinctness. 
The law of progress is shown to consist 
in the transformation of the homogeneous 
into the heterogeneous (an imperfect 
statement afterwards completed by the 
addition of a factor for the time being 
overlooked*) ; and this process is illus- 
trated by examples taken from all orders 
of phenomena, while the cause of the 
transformation is found in the law of 
the multiplication of effects, afterwards 
worked out .“fully in First Principles, 

* This additional factor being, as wc shall 
presently see, increase in coherence. A change 
must consist in increasing heterogeneity and 
increasing coherence, to constitute evolution. 
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In this essay, too, as in that on the 
Development^ Hypothesis^ the general law 
of evolution is presented as holding 
good in the production of species and 
varieties, though here again direct 
adaptation to the conditions of existence 
is the only factor recognised as playing 
a part in the stupendous drama of un- 
folding life. 

III. 

I have said enough, I think, to show 
how active was the period with which we 
have just been dealing — active alike in 
original production, in the absorption of 
fresh material, and in the organisation 
of new ideas. But these five-and-twenty 
essays do not represent the whole of 
Spencer’s labours during this time. His 
studies in psychology, of which the essays 
of The U/iiversal Postulate and The 

Art of Education (1854) were the imme- 
diate results, took more systematic form 
about the date of the publication of the 
latter paper ; and in 1855 edition 

of his Principles of Psychology made its 
appearance. As this work was subse- 
quently included as a portion of the two 
volumes on the Principles of Psychology 
in the Synthetic System, any analysis of 
its contents does not fall within the 
scope of the present chapter. One 
remark may, however, be appropriately 
made ere we pass on. Ignoring for the 
moment the immense developments of 
psychology during the past half-century, 
and taking the purely historic point of 
view, it is well that we should remind our- 
selves how enormously this book was in 
advance of the whole thought of the time 
— not the common thought only, but the 
cultivated thought as well.* It was in the 

* How true this was may be strikingly shown 
by a consideration of the attitude taken up 
towards the evolutionary psychology hy John 


fullest sense of the term an epoch-making 
book, because it placed the study Of 
mind upon an entirely new basis, and, 
by applying to it that hypothesis of evo- 
lution which, for the time being, even 
the biologists refused to accept indi- 
cated a fresh method of inquir^ \ch 
in the long run has entirely revolutionised 
the subject. Hitherto, mental philo- 
sophy had concerned itself only with the 
facts of adult human consciousness. 
Spencer, breaking away from all the 
traditions of the schools, started out 
on an original course of investigation, 
in the wide sweep of which he took 
in not only the mental growth of chil- 
dren and savages, but also the pheno- 
mena of intelligence as displayed by 
the whole range of the animate world 
down to the lowest creatures. 'Fo 
quote his own words, “ Life in its multi- 
tudinous and infinitely varied embodi- 
ments has arisen out of the lowest and 

Stuart Mill. The bias of this distinguish!. d 
thinker in favour of the experiential philosophy 
was so strong that he hesitated to accept the 
compromise which the developmental view 
offered to effect between the special doctrines of 
his own school of pure empiricism and those of 
the intuitionists. Yet he came at length to 
recognise how large a step in advance the evolu- 
tionists had really made. Dr. Carpenter, refer- 
ring to Mill’s gradual change of froht, quotes 
from a letter addressed to him on the sub- 
ject by Mill himself, part of which runs as 
follows : “ There is also considerable evidence 
that such aetjuired facilities of passing into 
certain modes of cerebral action can in many 
cases be transmitted more or less completely by 
inheritance. The limits of this transmission and 
the conditions on which it depends are a subject 
now fairly before the scientific world ; and we 
shall doubtless in time know much more about 
them than we do now. But so far as my imper- 
fect knowledge of the subject extends, I take 
much the same view of it that you do, at least in 
principle.” (See Principles of Mental 

Physiology , ) 
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simplest beginnings by steps as gradual , 
as those which evolved an homogeneous j 
germ into a complete organism.” 
Clearly, then, the whole conception of 
the work is evolutionary. As Spencer 
many years afterwards wrote of it, the 
development hypothesis, thougli not dis- 
tinctly proclaimed till towards the close, 
is tacitly implied on almost every page.' 

It is not, I think, needful to pause, 
after even such a rapid summary of the 
activities of these ten memorable years, 
to say anything about the extraordinary 
perversion of judgment which has led 
critics from whom, having regard to their 
position and general culture, something 
better might have been expected, to treat 
these vvritings as “ stock-writings,” and 
to refer to their author as having “ the 
weakness of omniscience ” and a desire 
to discourse on all kinds of subjects. We 
are now in a fair position to realise how 
much, or rather how little, these curiosi- 
ties of oracular criticism are really worth. 
So far from Spencer’s various essays 
during this decade being merely examples 
of journalistic versatility (as such esti- 
mates would imply), we have seen how 
they are united and held together by 
that thread of common principle and 
common purpose which runs through 
them all. Casual and unrelated as they 
may appear to superficial readers, they 
may, broadly speaking, be regarded as 
se|>arate and methodical studies in pre- 
paration for a complete working out in 
general and in detail of the doctrine 
they all illustrate — the doctrine of uni- 
versal evolution. 

Here one important point has to be 
emphasised. The real significance of 
Spencer’s versatility is missed if we fail to 
take account of the fact that in treating 

* Auiobhgrafihy^ i., 469. 


of all sorts of different topics, from the 
Nebular Hypothesis to manners, fashions, 
architectural types, music, dancing, and 
the characteristics of style, he made 
substantial contributions to the discus- 
sion of nearly all of them. Specialistsin 
almost every field acknowledge their 
indebtedness to him, and find it neces- 
sary, even when it is only to express dis- 
agreement, to take his .speculations into 
consideration, and define their own posi- 
tion in regard to them. This is not, of 
course, because Spencer himself wrote as 
a specialist upon all these various themes. 
Comprehensive as his erudition was, this 
would have been impossible. 'I'he ex- 
planation must rather be sought in his 
extraordinary i)enetration, and even more 
particularly (as I have elsewhere shown*) 
in his marvellous powers of generalisa- 
tion. It seemed as if in his hands facts 
apparently the most alien entered into 
wholly unexpected relationships ; as if 
the phenomena under study, whatever 
the line of inquiry might be, grouped 
themselves of tl^rown accord into such 
patterns as to make recognition of the 
laws they exemplified inevitable. 

IV. 

The foregoing survey of Spencer’s 
earlier and more miscellaneous writings 
should have interest and value because 
both of the light that it throws upon his 
mental growth and of the help it may 
presently give us in the study of his later 
systematic work. But, beyond this, I 
have had, in taking it, a more special 
object in view. For it is only by refer- 
ence to such a record that we can under- 
stand Spencer’s ’historic position in 
modern thgtight—that is, nis true rela- 
tion to the great doctrine of evolution. 

• 

* li'estminsier Review^ January, I9»>4. 
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On this question I want to make 
myself as clear as possible, because it 
is one in reference to which there has 
long been and is still current a great 
deal of misconception, even among the 
generally well inforpied. Vagueness and 
instability in the meaning of certain words 
ill common use have been in this case, as 
often elsewhere, a main cause of confusion 
in ideas ; another instance being thus 
furnished of the truth of Bacon’s dictum 
that, while we fondly suppose that we 
govern our vocabulary, it not infrequently 
happens that, as a matter of fact, our 
vocabulary governs us. In the common 
speech of the day the word “ Darwinism ” 
is almost invariably employed as if it 
were absolutely synonymous with the 
word ** evolution”; the one is treated as 
being at all points not only coextensive, 
but also cointensive with the other. 
Two notable results of this indiscrimina- 
tion are : first, that Darwin is habitually 
regarded as the author of the modern 
doctrine of evolution at large; and, 
secondly, that this doctrine has, ever 
since the publication of his Origin of 
Species^ become so intimately bound up 
with the .special views therein contained 
that by the soundness or unsoundness 
of his arguments the whole theory of 
Evolution is supposed to stand or fall. 

That all this has given rise to much 
deplorable confusion in the discussion 
of evolutionary questions in general, I 
do not now pause to show. Here we 
are concerned merely with the entirely 
unjust and erroneous estimate of the I 
historical significance of Spencer’s work, 
and consequently of the relations of 
Spencer himself to the greatest of 
modern generalisations, which originated 
from, or which at least has been largely ! 
kept alive by, the misconception of which 
1 speak. 


To what extent this unjust and erro- 
neous estimate has taken root, even in 
more cultivated thought, may be shown 
briefly and conclusively by one or two 
quotations. For example, we find the 
Saturday Review remarking, in the 
course of an article on Professor 
Tyndall’s famous Belfast Address, now 
some thirty years since, that “ what 
Darwin has done for physiology [!j 
Spencer would do for psychology, by 
applying to the nervous system particu- 
larly the principles which his teacher had 
already enunciated for the physical 
system generally.” In much the same 
strain, and obviously under the same 
impression that Spencer’s ideas were all 
obtained at second-hand,* and are, in 
fact, little more than precarious infer- 
ences from other people’s discoveries, 
an American writer of some eminence, 
Colonel Higginson, once declared : “ It 
seems rather absurd to attribute to him 
[Spencer] as a scientific achievement 
any vast enlargement or further generali- 
sation of the modern scientific doctrine 
of evolution.” Once more, .sketching 

* There lias perhaps never been so original a 
thinker xs Spencer, who has hail such a harii 
struggle to get or keep possession of the credit 
due to his own ideas. Not only is he thus 
reduced to the jx)sUion of a mere aide-de-canq) 
to Darwin, but many of his critics are never 
M’eary in insisting, in spite of all disproof of their 
assertions, upon his vital indebtedness to Augusie 
Comte. Even his educational theories have 
repeatedly been traced back to Rousseau’s 
though, as he himself informed me, he had never 
even heard of that work at the lime his own book 
on education was written (see my Rousseau 
and Naturalism in Life and Thought^ p. 206, 
no;e). The singularly distorted current ideas of 
his general relation to evolution*, above animad- 
verted upon, may be partly the results of the 
anonymity of his earlier publications ; s^nd all 
wrong-headed ness is marvellously tenacious of 
life. 
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the college Hfe of his friend, the late 
lamented Professor Clifford, with whose 
untimely death so many brilliant 
promises came to naught, Sir Frederick 
Pollock says : “ Meanwhile, he [Clifford] 
was eagerly assimilating the ideas which 
had become established as an assured 
possession of science by Mr. Darwin, 
and were being applied to the systematic 
groupingand gathering together of human 
knowledge by Mr. Herbert Spencer.” 
Similarly, a professed historian of philo- 
sophy — M. Lefevre — refers to Spencer 
as “ relying on the marvellous conjec- 
tures of Darwin.” And, finally (not to 
weary by needlessly multiplying quota- 
tions), a man from whom, on account of 
his own contributions to psychology and 
wide knowledge of English thought, a 
more correct judgment might surely have 
heen looked for — the late M. Taine — thus 
summed up his view of Spencer’s work : 
“ Mr. Spencer possesses the rare merit 
of having extended to the sum of pheno- 
mena — to the whole history of Nature 
and of mind — the two master-thoughts 
which for the past thirty years have been 
giving new form to the j)ositive sciences; 
the one being Mayer and Joule’s Con- 
servation of Energy, the other 1 )arwin’s 
Natural Selection.” 

Now, all this, to the extent to which 
expressly or by implication it relegates 
Spencer to the position merely of an 
adapter, enlarger, or populariser of other 
men’s thoughts, is entirely false and un- 
founded, as the rapid survey of his 
earlier writings which we have just taken 
nnakes absolutely clear. So far from 
its seeming ‘'rather absurd” to credit 
Spencer with any great personal con- 
tribution to the formulation of the 
doctrine of evolution ; so far from his 
being in any sense of the term a pupil 
or unattached follower of Darwin ; we 


;J7' 

have seen that he had worked his own 
way independently, from a different 
starting-point and through an entirely 
dissimilar course of investigation, to a 
conception of evolution as a universal 
process underlying all phenomena, before 
Darwin himself had made public his 
special study of the operation of one of 
the factors of evolution in the limited 
sphere of the organic world. A simple 
comparison of dates will serve to set 
this matter at rest. The first edition 
of the of Species was put> 

lished in the latter part of 1859. The 
essay on the Development Hypothesis^ in 
which the transformation theory was 
stoutly maintained, appeared in 1852 ; 
in 1855 — or four years before the advent 
of Darwin’s book — there came the first 
edition of the Principles of Psychology^ in 
which the laws of evolution (already con- 
ceived as universal) were traced out in 
their operations in the domain of mind ; 
and this was followed in 185 7 by the essay 
on Progress : Its Law and Cause, which 
contains a statement of the doctrine of 
evolution in its chief outlines, and an 
inductive and deductive development of 
that doctrine in its application to all 
classes of phenomena. Spencer’s inde-^ 
pendence of Darwin rs thus placed 
beyond possibility of question. 

Let it not be imagined that I am 
endeavouring in the slightest degree to 
underestimate the special value of 
Darwin’s work. Yielding him the fullest 
meed of praise for the imukense part 
which he played in the development of 
scientific thought, I am aiming only -to 
show, as simple justice requires to be 
shown, and as, with the fine modesty 
which characterised him, he himself 
endeavoured to show, that it is histori- 
cally incoirect to speak of him as the 
father of the modern doctrine^ of 
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evolution. What Darwin did was to amass 
an enormous number of facts from 
almost every department of biological 
science, and by the persistent labour, 
patient examination, and searching 
thought of many studious years, to 
establish, once and for all, not the reality 
of evolution, nor even the laws and con- 
ditions of evolution, but the operation of 
one of the main factors of evolution — 
a factor which, though it had till his 
time entirely eluded the scientific mind, 
was yet required to render comprehen- 
sible a vast array of phenomena other- 
wise without interpretation. How near 
Spencer’s own investigations had led him 
to a realisation of the process of natural 
selection, or, as he afterwards called it, 
the survival of the fittest in the struggle 
for existence, we have already been able 
ito remark ; and lie himself took occasion 
/to point this out when, in the course of 
later work, he came to deal more 
systematically with the whole problem of 
, animal fertility and its practical implica- 
tions.* But the factors mainly relied 

* See PiiiKtpIes of § 373, note. 

The whole of this very interesting note should 
be studied carefully, not only because it makes 
/ clear the scientific relations of Spencer and 
Darwin, but also for the fjreshadowing which it 
contains of a reacti(jn against that exclu.>ive 
recognition of natural selection which soon 
became typical of biological students at large. 
The fundamental fact of evolution being now 
universally accepted, scientists of the present 
• day are divided into two hostile camps upon the 
question of the processes of evolution : one party, 
•often described as the neo- Darwinian, holding to 
natural selection, and to that alone ; the other, 
iinlithetically called the neo-Lamarckian, main- 
taining that otlicr factors have to be taken into 
account. The controversy, which mainly turns 
upon the problem as to whether or not acquired 
characters are inheritable, is now for the most 
,|>art immediately connected with the writings of 
i^rofessor Weismann, in which an elaborate 


upon by him, in common with all pre- 
Darwinian developmentalists, were the 
direct action of the environment and 
the inheritance, with increase, of func- 
tionally-produced modifications ; and as 
these processes, whatever may be their 
individual importance, are obviously 
incapable of throwing light upon a 
large part — indeed, the larger part — of 
the facts which pressed for explanation, 
the theory of evolution could not for 
the time being hope for inductive estab- 
lishment. Darwin’s book put the whole 
(]uestion upon a new foundation, by 
exhibiting a process which did account 
for the hitherto unmanageable facts ; 
and undoubtedly it was thus to a large 
extent effectual in bringing the general 
theory into open court as an entertain 
able hypothesis. Ikit while all tliis is 
freely conceded — w'hile tlv; greatness c»f 
Darwin’s work in itself, and its import- 
ance as a contribution to scientific 
thought, arc acknowledged without hesi 
tation, it has still to be remembered that 
that work was special and limited in 

attempt is made ti/ prove that, of all alleged 
evolutionary factors, natural selection is alone 
demanded by facts and supported by evidence. 
Spencer himself remained firm to the position 
adopted in the note just referred to, his contri- 
butions to the discussion being the essays 00 
The Facfors of Or^anii Evolution (18S6J; A 
Counfet -Criticism (i 8 S 3 ) ; The I nadequacy of 
Natural Selet/ion (1893) ; and A Rejoinder to 
Professor JVeLmann (1893). It may bs interest- 
ing to add that, when he came to write of the 
appearance of the Ot j^in of Species^ Spencer 
could not remember whether he was vexed at 
the time by the thought that in 1852 he had 
failed to carry further the idea then expressed, 

“ that among human beings the survival of those 
who are the select of their generation is a cause 
of development.” On the whole, he (jiid not 
doubt that, if any such feelings arose, they were 
overwhelmed by gratification on seeing the 
theory of organic evolution at length fully justi- 
fied {Autobiography^ ii., 50). 
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character, and that with the general 
doctrine of evolution at large it had 
itself nothing whatever to do. The 
laws of evolution as a universal process 
— a matter which the aims and objects 
of Darwin’s work did not lead him to 
touch — were w'orked out by Spencer | 
irrespectively of the special pro- ' 
cess of natural selection ; and when . 
Darwin's book a{)peared, that process j 
fell into its place in his general system, i 
quite naturally, as a single manifes- ; 
tation f»f a far wider law'— the law' of i 
equilibration, and therefore as a supple- ; 
mentary, and not in any w’ay as a dis- ' 
t'urbing, element. Thus it a|)pears that i 
if any one man is to be looked upon as : 
the immediate progenitor of a doctrine | 
which, in common phraseology, may be 
said to have been to some extent in the | 


air — a “ truth of science, w'aiting to be 
caught ” — that man is not he who first 
elucidated one factor of its process in 
one domain of phenomena — the biolo- 
gical; but rather he who first seized upon 
it as a comprehensivi law, underlying all 
the phenomena of the universe. In a 
w'ord, it is not Charles Darwin, but 
Herbert Spencer. 

\Vc have thus follow'cd the general 
course of Spencers thought through 
what, in the light of his subsequent 
work, must be regarded as the period of 
experiment and preparation. We now 
turn from these earlier writings to that 
colossal undertaking tow'hich the greater 
part of the energies of his after-life was 
to be devoted — the System of Syniheik 
Philosophy, 


Chaitkk in. 

THF’ SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— FIRST PRINCI 
PLES--THH PRINCIPLES OE BIOLOGY AND OF 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

I. 

Kari.y in the course of the composition 
of the Pri Naples ^ I\ychoIoy;y in their 
original form — that is, in — Spencer 

had reached that conception of evolu- 
tion as a universal process w'hich he 
subsequently w'orked out in detail in the 
essay on Progress : Its Law and Cause, 
The writing of this article, which first 
saw the light in the IVestminsfer Review 
for April, 1857, doubtless helped in j 


large measure to systematise and co- 
ordinate the various ideas that were then 
lying scattered in his mind. It w’as in 
the following year, w’hile he w’as engaged 
in preparing a long essay in defence of 
the Nebular Hypothesis, that there 
dawned upon Iiim the possibility of 
dealing in a more .methodical and con- 
nected marmer than he had hitherto 
found practicable with those foundation- 
principles of* evolution which he had 
been gradually formulating during the 
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miscellaneous studies of the past eight 
or nine years. Instead of treating the 
diverse phenomena of life and society in 
a fragmentary manner, why should he 
not consider them after some orderly 
plan and in their mutual relationships? 
The idea took root, developed rapidly, 
and before long assumed the proportions 
of an elaborate scheme, in which all 
orders of concrete i)henomena were to 
fall into their places as illustrations of 
the fundamental process of evolution. 
Thus the conception of evolution now 
presented itself to him as the basis of a 
system of thought under which was to 
be generalised the complete history of 
the knowable universe, and by virtue of 
which all knowledge was to be unified 
by the affiliation of its various branches 
upon the ultimate laws underlying them 
all. Such was the origin of the Synthetic 
.Philosophy. 

Though a rough sketch of the main 
outlines of the system as they occurred 
to him at the time was mapped out 
almost immediately,* it was not till the 
following year, 1859 — a year otherwise 
made memorable by the publication of 
Darwin’s book — that a detailed plan of 
the various connected works in which 
these conceptions were to be developed 
was finally drawn up j and not till March, 
i860, that it was made public in the 
'form of a prospectus. Spencer’s original 
intention -was to issue the proposed work 
to subscribers in periodical parts. This 
course was persevered in till the publica- 
tion of the forty-fourth division, in 1876, 
completing the first volume of the Prin- 
ciples of Sociology. It was then discon- 
tinued, and from that date onward the 
publication was in volume form only. 

The following is a reprint, slightly 

* See Aittohiograph)\ ii., 15, r6. 


condensed by the omission of some 
explanatory matter not now of any 
special interest, of the programme as 
originally given to the w^orld : — 

First rRiNciiMics. 

Part I. The Unknowable. Carrying a 
step further the doctrine put into shape by 
Hamilton and Mansel ; pointing out the 
various directions in which science leads to 
the same conclusions ; and showing that in 
this united belief in an Absolute that tran- 
scends not only human knowledge, but 
human conception, lies the only possible 
reconciliation of Science and Religion. 

II. Laws of the Knowable. A state- 
ment of the ultimate principles discernible 
throughout all manifestations of the Abso- 
lute— -those highest generalisations now 
l)eing disclosed by Science which are 
severally true not of one class of phenomena, 
but of all classes of phenomena ; and which 
arc thus the keys to all classes of pheno- 
mena. 

[In logical order should here come the 
application of lhe.se Kiist Principles to 
Inorganic Nature. Hut this great division 
it is proposed to pass over; partly because, 
even without it, the scheme is too exten- 
sive ; partly because the interpretation of 
Organic Nature after the proposed method 
is of more immediate importance. The 
second work of the scries will therefore 
l,e ] 

TiiK PRIXCII’LK- OF HmU.O(;V. 

Vol. I. 

Part I. The Data of Biology. Includ- 
ing those general truths of physic s and 
chemistry with which rational biology must 
set out. 

II. The Inductions of Biology. A 
statement of the leading generalisations 
which naturalists, physiologists, and com- 
parative anatomists have established. 

III. The Evolution of Life. Concern- 
ing the speculation cl^minonly known as 
the Development Hypothesis — its d priori 
an<l d posteriori evidences. 

Vol. II. 

IV'. Morphological Development. 
Pointing out the relations that are every- 
where traceable between organic forms and 
the average of the various forces to which 
they are subject ; and seeking in the cumu- 
lative effects of such forces a theory of the 
forms. 
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V. Physiological Development. The 
progressive dilVerentiation of functions 
similarly traced ; and similarly interpreted 
tis consequent upon the exposure of different 
parts of organisms to difterent sets of con- 
ditions. 

VI. The. Laws of Multiplication. Gene- 
ralisations respecting the rates of repro- 
duction of the various classes of plants and 
animals ; followed by an attempt to show 
the dependence of tlu.^^ variations upon 
certain necessary causes. 

Tiik Principlk.s of P,svcholo(;y, 
\^ol. I. 

PAr<r I. The Data of Psychology. 
Treating of the general connections of 
mind and life, and their relations to other 
modes of the Unknowable. 

II. riic Inductions of Psychology. A 
digest of such generalisations respecting 
mental phenomena as have already been 
empirically established. 

III. General Synthesis. A republica- 
tion, with additional chapters, of the sam<‘ 
part in the already published P?'inciples e/* 
i'sychuloi^y. 

IV. Special Syutlicsls. A republica- 
tion, with extensive levisionsand additions, 
of the same part, etc., etc. 

V. Physical Synthesis. An attempt to 
show the manner in which the succession 
of states of consciousness conforms to a 
certain fundamental law of nervous action 
that follows from the f irst Principles laid 
d(jwn at the outset. 

Vol. II. 

VI. Special Analysis. As at present 
published, but further elaborated by some 
additional chapters. 

VII. General Analysis. As at present 
published, with several explanations and 
additions. 

VIII. Corollaries. Consisting in part 
of a number of derivative principles which 
form a necessary introduction to Sociology. 

The Principles of Sociology. 

Vol. 1. 

Part I. The Data of Sociology. A 
statement of the several sets of factors 
entering into social phenomena — human 
ideas and feelings considered in their 
necessary order of evolution ; surrounding 
natural conditions ; and those ever-compli- 
cating conditions to which Society itself 
gives origin. 


II. The Inductions of Sociology. 
General facts, structural and functional, 
as gathered from a survey of societies and 
their changes ; in other words, the empirical 
generalisations that are arrived at by com- 
paring different societies and successive 
phases of the same society. 

III. Political Orgaftiisation. The evolu- 
tion of governments, general and local, 
as determined by natural causes ; their 
several types and metamorphoses ; their 
increasing complexity and specialisation ; 
and the progressive limitation of their 
functions. 

Vol. II. 

IV. Pb:desiastical Organisation. Trac- 
ing the differentiation of religious govern- 
ment from secular ; its successive compli- 
cations and the multiplication of sects ; 
the growth and continued modification of 
religious ideas, as caused by advancing 
knowledge and changing moral character ; 
and the gradual reconciliation of these 
ideas wiili the truths of abstract science. 

V. Ceremonial Organisation. The 
natural history of that third kind of 
government which, having a common root 
with the others, and slowly becoming 
separate from and supplementary to them, 
serves to regulate the minor actions of life.' 

\T. Industrial Organisation. The 
development of productive and distributive 
agencies considered, like the foregoing, 
in its necessary causes ; comprehending 
not only the progressive division of labour 
and the increasing complexity of each 
industrial agency, but also the successive 
forms of industrial government as passing 
through like phases with political govern- 
meut."’ 

* In their published form these three divisions 
are entitletl respectively : Political Ins titutions ; 
Ecclesiastical Jnstitutions ; Ceremonial Insti.'n- 
iiofis ; and the last named is pruperl) made to 
take precedence of the other two. A part on 
Doinestic Institutions is inserted (us I'art IIL-) 
after the Inductions, and this of course disturbs 
the subsequent numbering of the diwsions, as 
well as, to some extent, the volume arrangeinenf ; 
the first two volfimcs, as outlined, having ex- 
panded into three. 

^ This division and the whole of Vol. III. 
were skipped by Spencer when, led by increas* 
ingly poor health to the belief that the entire 
scheme could*never be carried out, he decided 
at all hazards to push on with the far mure 
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Vol, III. 

VII. Lingual Progress. The evolution 

of languages regarded as a psychological 
process determined by social conditions. 

VIII. Intellectual Progress. Treated 
from the same point of view : including | 
the growth of classifications ; the evolution 
of science oat of common knowledge ; the 
advance from qualitative to quantitative 
|)revision, from the indefinite to the 
definite, and from the concrete to the 
abstract. 

IX. /Esthetic Progress, The fine arts 
similarly dealt with : tracing their gradual 
differentiation from primitive institutions 
and from each other ; their increasing 
varieties of development; and their ad- 
vance ill realityof expression and superiority 
of aim. 

X. Moral Progress. Exhibiting the 
genesis of the slow emotional rnoditicalions 
which human nature undergoes in its adap- 
tation to the social state. 

XL The Consensus. Treating of the j 
necessary interdependence of structures | 
and of functions in each ty))e of society and j 
in the successive pha,ses of social develop- j 
ment. 

Till': Puixcii'Lns OF MoRAf.ri'V. 

Vol. 1. I 

Part I. The Data of Morality. Ciene- | 
ralisations furnished by biology, psycho- 
logy, and sociology, which underlie a true 
theory of right living ; in other words, the 
elements of that equilibrium between con- 
stitution and conditions of existence which 1 
is at once the moral ideal and the limit I 
towards which we are progressing. 

II. The Inductions of Morality. Those 
empirically established rules of human 
action which are registered as essential 
laws by all civilised nations : that is to say, 
the generalisations of expediency. 

III. Personal Morals. The principles 
of private concluct — physical, intelleciual, 
moral, and religious — that follow from the 
conditions to complete individual life ; or, 

Important volumes on Phhics. The Socioloj^y was 
ultimately completed by the publication of 
divisions on Professional Insiitutions and Indus- 
trial Institutions ; but in these the matter was 
less thoroughly organised than in preceding 
parts, and in places signs of haste and weariness 
were quite apparent. Vol. III., as originally 
planned, had by this tim^ been dropped from 
the scheme. 


what is the same things, those modes of 
private action which must result from the 
eventual equilibration of internal desires 
and e.xternal needs. 

Vol. II. 

I\'. Justice.' The mutual limitations 
of men’s actions, necessitated by their 
coexistence as units of a society — limita- 
tions the perfect observance of which con- 
stitutes that .state < f ctjuilibrium forming 
the goal of political jirogress. 

V. Negative Beneficence. Those secon- 
dary limitations, similarly necessitated, 
which, though less important and not cog- 
nisable by law, are ycl requisite to prevent 
mutual destruction of happiness in various 
indirect ways ; in other words, those minor 
seif-restraints, dictated by what may be 
called passive sympathy. 

VI. Positive Ikmeficence. Compre- 
hending all modes of conduct, dictated by 
active sympathy, which imply pleasure in 
giving pleasure — mode.s of conduct that 
social adaptation has induced and must 
render ever more general ; and which, in 
becoming universal, must fill to the full the 
possible measure of human hapjiiness. 

I reproduce this historic document 
here for two reasons. hirst, it is 
important for the student of Spencer 
to have under his eye for reference and 
guidance such a general programme of 
the scope and aim of the system as a 
whole, and of the concatenation of its 
various parts. And, secondly, it is 
instructive to observe with what fidelity 
Spencer, in working out his system, 
adhered to his original plan. Any 
one who compares the above pro- 
spectus with the contents of the ten 
volumes in which the Synthetic Phi- 
losophy was finally emliodied, can 

* This pan i.-, pracUcally co-exleiisive with 
Social Statics. Among various points of dihvr- 
cnce in the treatment of the same questions 
between the earlier and the later work, tme 
specially calls for remark. In the super- 

naturalistic elements of Social Statics have dis- 
appeared, and the whole discussion is based 
firmly on a naturalistic foundation. 
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hardly fail to be astonished by the 
remarkable correspondence between the 
original design and the completed edifice. 
Here and there changes will be noted 
in the order of the divisions ; there are 
several considerable additions to the 
scheme; and, more important than all, 
the parts which were to have composed 
the tfiird volume of the Sociology are 
left out altogether.^ Otherwise, Spencer 
adhered to his prospectus with a fidelity 
which shows how fully he must have 
had tiic whole vast territory mapped out 
in his mind before he sat down to 
commit himself to the penning of a 
single line. 

IL 

The philoso[)hic system of which we 
have thus before us an abstract or 
syllabus differs from all other compre- 
hensive bodies of thought with which in 
its external characteristics it might be 
('ompared, alike in its method and its 
scope. In approaching the study of the 
Synthetic Philosophy we must try first to 
understand its unicpieness in both of 
these respects. 

* That, the SoiiiHOgv none the kss acluallv 
comprises three volumes is due to the expansion 
of the first two. There can, I think, be little j 
reason to regret llial Sj)enrcr ahan(l(»ncd his ' 
original iiUentiou of dealing with linguistic, 
intellectual, and lestlictic progrcs.s- (heat as 
will be our gain when these subjects are syste- 
mali ally treated on the liasis of evtdution, 
Spencer himself w^as prepared neither by 
sympathy nor by training to do full justice to 
them ; and though without rpiestiori he would 
have said many things about them which v\a>uld 
have been illuminating and suggestive, his dis- 
cussion of them must necessarily, on the whole, 
ha\e been unsatisfactory. Meanwhile, the gaps 
left are to some extent filled by certain of his 
essays — notably those on I he Genesis of Seienee, 
7'he Ortgin and Pune i ion of Music ^ and The 
Philosophy of Style, 


In the early days of philosophic specu- 
lation it was sufficient if, in the building 
up of his elaborate structure of doctrine, 
the thinker succeeded in making the 
various parts of his system coherent and ' 
harmonious among themselves. So long 
as they would hang together without 
internal friction or disorder, so long as 
in this way they would, verbally con- 
sidered, produce the impression of 
organic unity, nothing more was required. 
How far they miglit or might not be 
congruous wilb ihe actual laws and 
processes of the universe was a question 
which, in the then condition of know- 
ledge, was of comparatively small im- 
portance. 'Fhus the Platos of old days, 
and the Hegels of more recent times, 
could start from whatever datum they 
chose to postulate, and spin their poetic 
webs of fanciful metaphysics without 
troubling themselves very seriously to 
consider wliethcr the facts of the world 
were for or against them. In the former 
case, well and good ; in the latter, tanl 
pis pour les faits : in either event their 
work went on uninterrupted and untram- 
melled.* Wherever they looked out on 
the universe they saw nothing but a 
reflection of their own whims and 
theories ; reminding us of Coleridge’s 
brilliant metaphor of Jack Robinson 
between two mirrors, prolonged into an 
endless succe.ssion of Jack Robinsons. 
But Science, in opening up the arcana 

‘ In Lrurfl Itolingbroke's Letter to Alexander 
Pipe there is a passage even moft* appro- 
priate to certain later philosophers than to those 
he himself had in \;iew when penning it : “Rather 
than creep up slowly, a posteriori^ to a little 
general knowledge, tjiey soar- at once as far and 
as high as imagination can cairy them. From 
thence they descend again, aimed with systems 
and arguments h priori ; and, regardless how 
these agree or clash with the phenomena of 
Nature, they impose them on mankind.” 
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of the universe, has passed all such analysis of this widest generalisation 
methods under summary condemnation, then reveals the ultimate axiom — a datum 
The fabled German is said, in the which, as referable to nothing beyond 
; ^railiar story, to have evolved a camel or behind itself, must be taken, so to 


out of the depths of his inner conscious- 
ness ; and the monstrosity which he 
boldly offered to the world would have 
done well enough so long as no real 
camel had been examined and studied. 
But the importation of a genuine animal 
into the matter at once changes the 
attitude and increases the responsibilities 
of the would-be naturalist. His descrip- 
tion of the camel must now not only 
possess the qualities of internal balance 
and abstract credibility, but must also 
meet the additional requirement of 
resemblance to the actual camel of 
zoology. The parable hardly needs a 
gloss. For this simply means that all 
philosophy worthy of the name must 
henceforth build upon foundations firmly 
laid in scientific truth. Any system that 
neglects science as its corner-stone stands 
self-condemned, and does not merit 
serious attention. 

Now, the first characteristic mark of 
the Spencerian philosophy is that its 
vast superstructure is reared not inde- 
pendently of science, still less in spite 
of science, but out of the very materials 
that science itself has furnished. It is 
a body of doctrine which is not only 
verbally intelligible and logically har- 
monious within itself, but at every point 
challenges the supreme test of direct 
comparison with fact. Spencer pro- 
ceeds in his task of organising know- 
ledge by first examining separately the 
various concrete sciences in quest of the 
highest truth or truths that these will 
each yield; then, setting together the 
generalisations thus reached, he formu 
lates from these the still witfer generali- 
sation in which they all merge. Close 


speak, upon its own credentials, and 
accepted both as the final result of our 
inductive inquiry, and, in turn, as the 
foundation or the starting-point of any 
attempt at the synthetic, or deductive, 
reconstruction of philosophy.’ Induc- 
tion, then, is the method pursued from 
the first ; the established truths of science 
are directly investigated ; and by generali- 
sation after generalisation — each tried 
and verified again and again by reference 
to all orders of concrete facts — we are 
led at last to a generalisation which 
comprises them all, beyond which we 
cannot venture without losing ourselves 
in mere speculation, and in which, there- 
e, we have to rest. I shall endeavour 
a moment to indicate the course of 
juiry and thought which Spencer 
lowed in thus working his way to the 
5t principles of his philosophy. But 
re let me point out at once that, 
though this method of induction was 
rigidly adhered to, until its final results 
were obtained, those results were not 
.allowed to remain in inductive form. 
This would have been to leave the 
system incomplete, for, while the pro- 
cesses of universal evolution would have 
been set forth, no rationale of those pro- 
cesses would have been suggested. As 
we shall presently see more clearly, the 

’ It is well not to lose sight of the fact that 
the most rigid method of induction does nut 
relieve us of the obligation of postulating 
an unproved and un provable principle. We 
must fasten the final link of our chain 
somewhere, if we have to introduce the foot of 
Jove for the purpose. Otherwise, our philosophy 
is without a basis, like the old Hindu theory of 
the universe. See the essay on “ Mill mrsm 
Hamilton” {Essays, vol, ii.). 
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very purpose of philosophy demands 
that the laws of the universe revealed 
by induction shall be re stated deduc- 
tively. This restatement Spencer 
undertakes in detail, exhibiting the laws 
revealed by his most comprehensive 
generalisations as necessary consequences 
of the ultimate datum to which they at 
last bring us. Hence the logical com- 
pleteness of the Spencerian philosophy. 
It presents us on the one side with an 
empirical account of the laws and pro- 
cesses of the knowable universe, and 
then, translating these into deductive 
terms, it furnishes us with a rational 
history of the knowable universe as well. 

What further has to be said about the 
building of the Synthetic Philosophy 
may be conveniently postponed until we 
come to consider the evolution of its 
fundamental principles. To clear the 
way for this, we have, first of all, how- 
ever, to deal with another point. What 
meaning does Spencer himself attach to 
the w'ord “ philosophy ”? What are the 
scope and limitations of his own work ? 
Or, to phrase the question differently, 
what is it that, in the development of 
his system, he really undertakes to do? 

'I'he older philosophers demanded an 
explanation of existence ; the problem for 
which they sought a solution was ontolo- 
gical — the problem of the nalureof things; 
and, not content with the study of the 
phenomenal universe, they endeavoured 
to sound the mystery of absolute being. 
What is the primary cause of the cosmos ? 
What is its final cause —the end for ! 
which it exists? These, and such ks \ 
these, were the questions which genera- i 
tions of metaphysicians busied them- 
selves to answer. With what result? 
With the result that failure followed 
every effort, and that every scheme, 
no matter how carefully planned, how 


ingeniously developed, how attractive 
and plausible, was sooner or later 
forced to take its place among the 
curiosities of misapplied effort in the 
intellectual lumber-heap of the world. 
The futility of all th^e study devoted in 
the past to these perennially fascinating 
but perennially elusive questions-^the 
absurdities that each fresh speculator 
will freely acknowdedge as the character- 
istics of every system but his own — the 
total inadequacy of each new master- 
word to roll back for us the eternal gates 
that shut from human knowledge the 
final mystery of life : all these things 
in themselves sufficed to lead some 
of the clearest and sanest intellects of 
earlier days to an appreciation of the 
truth that the old-world riddle remains 
unsolved simply because it is insoluble.* 
Renewed efforts to read the enigma of 
the Sphinx can only result, therefore, 
in the same disappointment. What 
has never been accomplished in the 
the past will never be accomplished in 
the future, merely because, in its very 
essence, the task is hopeless. Modern 
psychology shows us the reason of the 
inevitable failure by making clear the 
conditions under which all our thinking 
must be done — conditions which, when 

* Goethe --among the firs) to appieciate to 
the full the philos(>[jhic consequcnciii of the 
limitations of human faculty — again tijod again 
j insisted that our business is with the laws and 
conditions of the phenomenal universe, and not 
with the ultimate mystery that lies behind them. 

Wie? Wann? und Wo? 

Die Goiter blieben stumm. 

Da hsjte dich ans Weil, 

Und frag» nicht War urn !” 

Elsewhere h* writes to thfs effect: “ M.an is 
born not to solve the problem of the universe, 
but to find out where the problem begins, and 
then to resLratn himself within the limits of the 
comprehensible.” 
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once duly recognised, reveal beyond the 
shadow of doubt or the possibility of 
question why it has been, is, and ever 
must be, futile for the human intelligence 
to attempt to' rise from the relative and 
the phenomenal injo the consideration 
of that absolute and noumenal existence 
of which these are but the manifestations. 

Now, by philosophy — to begin with a 
negative statement of the matter — 
Spencer does not understand an effort 
to solve the ultimate problem of the 
universe. He postulates two categories 
— the Unknowable and the Knowable ; 
and to the former of these, the proper 
domain of religion, he relegates, as 
lying beyond the scope of our inciuiry, all 
those questions concerning the primary 
and final cause of the universe — its 
whence^ its tvh\\ and its wherefore — wdth 
which all metaphysics have been prin- 
cipally concerned. \Vdiat, then, is left 
us? The answer is simple. The true 
subject-matter of philoso[)hy is not the 
problem of absolute cause and end, but 
of secondary causes and ends — not 
noumenal and unconditioned existence, 
but the manifestations of the noumenal 
in and through the conditioned and 
phenomenal. What we demand from 
philosophy, therefore, is not an exrila- 
nation of the universe in terms of 
Being as distinguished from appearance ; 
but a complete co-ordination, or syste- 
matic organisation, of tho.se cosmical 
laws by which we symbolise the pro- 
cesses of the universe, and the interrela- 
tions of the various phenomena of which 
the universe, as revealed to us under the 
conditions of our intelligence, is actually 
composed, d'he old antithesis between 
common knowledge and what we call 
science on the one hand, and philosophy 
on the other, thus disappears. They are 
not essentially unlike ; their differences 


are differences in degree of generality 
and unification. “ As each widest 
generalisation of science comprehends 
and consolidates the narrower generali- 
sations of its own division, so the generali- 
sations of philosophy comprehend and 
consolidate the widest generalisations of 
science. It is, therefore, a knowledge tlie 
extreme opposite in kind to that which 
experience first accumulates. It is the 
final product of that process which begins 
with a mere colligation of crude obser- 
vations, goes on establishing pro{)Osi- 
tions that are broader and more separated 
from particular cases, and ends in uni- 
versal propositions. Or, to bring the 
definition to its simplest and clearest 
form : Knowledge of the lowest kind is 
ununified knowledge ; science is par- 
tially-unficd knowledge ; philosophy is 
completcly-unficd knowledge. 

III. 

Such, then, are the methods and scope 
of the Synthetic Ehi/osophy, We pro- 
ceed now to the briefest possible state- 
ment of its foundation principles, merely 
premising that readers who are not 
specially interested in the more technical 
side of philosophic discussion may do 
well to pass on at once to the exposition 
of the doctrine of evolution in the next 
section. 

If philosophy is to undertake the 
complete unification of knowledge, it is 
clear that it must establish some ultimate 
proposition which includes and consoli- 
dates all the results of experience. It 
is impossible for us here to follow 
Spencer, step by step, in the long and 
subtle argument by which this ultimate 
proposition is reached. In such broad 
statement as alone is compatible with 

* Pint PrincipLSi § 37. 
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the purposes we have now in view, the 
main stages of the inquiry may be just 
iadicated, and no more. Philosophy, 
then, in the nature of things must start 
with certain assumptions, justifying them, 
as it goes on with its work, by exhibiting 
their congruity with all other dicta of 
consciousness. This is a proposition 
from which manifestly we cannot dissent 
without committing ourselves to abso- 
lute nihilism. Yet involved in it 
there is one primordial datum — the 
assumption (without w’hich all thought 
would be impossible) that in the mani- 
festations of the unknowable in and 
through the phenomenal universe con- 
gruities and incongruities exist and are 
cognisable by us. Setting out from this 
assunijition, Spencer goes on to show 
that in the last analysis all classes of 
likeness and unlikeness merge in one 
great difference — the difference between 
object and subject. The profoundest 
distinction among the manifestations of 
the unknowable we recognise by group- 
ing them into self and not-scfl His 
postulates, therefore, are “ an unknow- 
able power ; the existence of knowable 
likeiuisses and differences among the 
nianife-stations of tliat j>ower ; and a 
resulting segregation of those manifesta- 
tions into those of subject and object.’’^' 
d'hese are postulates which common 
sense asserts, which in every step science 
takes for granted, and which no meta- 
physician has ever succeeded in destroy- 
ing ; and from these philosophy has to 
proceed to the achievement of its pur- 
pose as above set forth. 

Pushing the argument through a con- 
sideration of space, time, matter, motion, 
force, the indestructibility of matter, and 


the continuity of force, Spencer at length 
reaches his ultimate dictum — the per- 
sistence of force j by which “ we really 
mean the persistence of some Cause 
which transcends our knowledge and 
conception.’^* This^ dictum — that the 
k'orce of the Universe is constant, since 
it “ can neither arise out of nothing, nor 
lap.se into nothing,” and can, therefore, 
be neither added to nor destroyed — • 
is shown to possess the highest kind 
of axiomatic certitude for two reasons : 
it constitutes the required foundation 
for all other general truths ; and it 
is a psychological necessity — that is, it 
remains staV:>le and unresolvable — the one 
inexpugnable, yet inexplicable, element of 
consciousness. Of such persistence of 
forceunderthe formsof matter and motion 
all phenomena are necessary results. 
Eliminate this conception, and conscious- 
ness collapses. “ The sole truth which 
transcends experience by underlying it 
is thus the Persistence of Force. This, 
being the basis of experience, must be 
the basis of any scientific organisation of 
experiences. To this an ultimate analysis 
brings us down, and on this a rational 
synthesis must build up.”* 

The first deduction drawn from this 
ultimate universal truth is that of the 
persistence of relations among farces, or 
what is commonly known as tht- unifor- 
mity of law, whence we pass to two 
important corollaries — the transforma- 
lion and ecjui valence of forces (correla- 
tion) and the undulatory chaiacter, or 
rhythm of motion. The first of these 
follows naturally from the truth that; 
however much - forces may change their 
form, the force of the universe remains 
constant; tlie latter is just as. clearly a 


^ First Prindplcs^ § 44 . 
* Ibid, § 45 . 


* ^irsi Principles, 62 
* Ibid, § 62 . 
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necessary result of the antagonism of 
opposing forces. Both these prin- 
ciples are shown to hold good through- 
out the whole range of phenomena, 
from the physical and chemical 
to the psychical ^and social. These 
truths, then, are ‘‘ philosophical ” truths 
— they have that character of universality 
which constitutes them parts of philo- 
sophy, properly so-called. “ They are 
truths which unify concrete phenomena 
belonging to all divisions of nature, and 
so must be components of that com- 
plete coherent conception of things 
which philosophy seeks.”* But none 
the less they are truths of the ana- 
lytical order, and “ no number of ana- 
lytical truths will make up that synthe.sis 
of thought which alone can he an 
interpretation of the synthesis of things.”^ 
The problem now before us will be set 
in a clearer light if we remember the 
relation, already noted, between the par- 
tially unified knowledge which we call 
science and the completely unified 
knowledge which is the aim of philo- 
sophy. The various sciences advance 
from the resolution of their phenomena 
into the action of certain factors to the 
larger question : How from such com- 
bined actions result the given pheno- 
mena in all their complexity? They 
thus arrive at special syntheses. But 
such syntheses, up to the most general, 
are more or less independent of one 
another ; the syntheses of biology, for 
example, remain within the domain of 
biology, the syntheses of psychology 
within that of psychology. The busi- 
ness of philosophy is now to establish a 
universal synthesis, comprehending and 
consolidating such special syntheses. 


“ Having seen that matter is indestruc- 
tible, motion continuous, and force per- 
sistent — having seen that forces are 
everywhere undergoing transformation, 
and that motion, always following the 
line of least resistance, is invariably 
rhythmic, it remains to discover the 
similarly invariable formula expressing 
the combined consequencesof the actions 
thus separately formulated.”* 

It is from this fresh point of departure 
that Spencer proceeds to reduce to syste- 
matic and comprehensive expression the 
laws of that continuous redistribution 
of matter and motion which is going on 
throughout the universe in general and 
in detail. All stmsible existences, and 
the aggregates which they form, have 
their history, and this history covers tlie 
entire period between their emergence 
from the imperceptible and their final 
disappearance* again into the imper- 
ceptible. The redistribution of matter 
and motion which brings about this 
passage from the imperceptible, through 
the various stages of the perceptible, 
and back into the imperceptible, com- 
prises two antagonistic processes : one 
characterised by the integration of meatier 
and the dissipation of motion ; the other 
by the absor[)tion of motion and tire 
disintegration of matter. The former 
produces consolidation and definiteness ; 
the latter, diffusion and incoherence. 
These two universal antagonistic pro- 
cesses are evolution and dissolution. 
The entire universe is in a state of con- 
tinual change, and it is in terms of these 
processes that all changes, great and 
small, inorganic, organic, physical, vital, 
psychical, social, have to be interpreted. 

This brings us face to face with the 
whole question of the universal trail s- 

[ 


‘ First Principles^ § 8^. 
Ibidy § 90 . 


* First Principles^ § 92 . 
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formation of things, and of the ultimate 
unifornuties which that transformation 
reveals. Our next business will be to 
understand what we mean by evolution. 

IV. 

What, then, is evolution ? 

A broad answer has already been given 
to this question. As dissolution is dis- 
integration, so evolution is integration. 
But this definition takes note only of 
the primary element in the evolutionary 
process. While evolution must always 
mean an integration of matter and con- 
comitant dissipation of motion, or, in 
other words, an increase in definiteness 
and coherence, it will commonly imply 
much more than this. We must, there- 
fore, examine the secondary changes by 
which this primary change is habitually 
complicated before our theory of evolu- 
tion can be complete. Indeed, these 
secondary changes are so much the 
nK>;st conspicuous characteristics of the 
evolutionary process that, as we shall 
see, it is from these that .Spencer himself 
started, and with these that he remained 
for a long while pre-occupied. Our best 
plan Vi 11 now be to follow him rapidly 
along the line of thought by which his 
full statement of the law of evolution 
was gradually reached. Points otherwise 
obscure will thus be robbed of much of 
their difficulty, and a good deal of sub- 
sequent elucidation will be spared. 

We have noted that Spencer’s earliest 
speculations were of a humanitarian 
character, and that his way of approach 
to the study of general evolution lay 
through that ^limited phase of develop- 
ment which we call progress. The 
theory of progress had been handed 
down to the thinkers of the nineteenth 
century by their forerunners of the 
eighteenth, and despite the absurdities 


and extravagances that had long vitiated 
it — despite the vagueness and the 
crudity that it bore with it as ati heredi- 
tary taint, the kernel of vital truth which 
it enfolded rendered it a fertile contri- 
bution to thought. Spencer’s earliest 
writings are dominated by this idea of 
I individual and social advance ; but it 
was altogether foreign to his intellectual 
character to interest himself in the 
working out of a conception that was not 
at bottom susceptible of definite inter- 
pretation. It is all very well to talk 
about progress ; but what is progress ? 
This was the special form of the question 
I to which for a number of years he was 
j gradually feeling bis way to an answer. 

I Already in Social Slafics he liad 
j reached what then seemed to him an 
adequate reply. Asserting the neces- 
sity of progress (here metaphysically asso- 
ciated with a pre-ordained order), ^ he 
borrows from Coleridge the theory which 
Coleridge in turn had derived frcnii 
German speculation, that life is “a ten- 
dency towards individuation.” It is in 
the fulfilment of this tendency, says 
Spencer, that all progress will be found 
to consist. Throughout the whole ani- 
mate world we discover it at work in 
the production of higher and higher 
forms of organisation and structure, and 
in man its fullest manifesladon is 
reached. “ By virtue of his complexity 
of structure he is furthest removed from 
the inorganic world in which there is 
least individuality. Again, his intelli- 
gence and adaptability com ntonly enable 
him to maintain life to old age — to 

* This is one of ihc many ^xiints at v !iich this 
remarkable h(^ok presents itself as a connecting 
link between oiglitecnlh-century theories of 
progress, with their ex pi ess or impbeit teleology, 
and the purely naturalistic intcipretation of 
Spencer’s later work. 
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complete the cycle of his existence ; that 
is, to fill out the limits of this individuality 
to the full. Again, he is self-conscious ; 
that is, he recognises his own individu- 
ality. And even the change observ- 

able in human affairs is still towards a 
greater development of individuality — 
may still be described as ‘a tendency to 
individuation.’ 

Translated into more philosophical 
language, this tendency to individuation 
is found to embrace two closely inter- 
related processes. Obviously, increasing 
complexity is one of these j not so ob- 
viously, this increase of complexity must 
have increase of unity as its natural ac- 
companiment. Universal specialisation, 
with its resulting advance in heterogeneity, 
is only possible if, while all things are 
becoming more and more characteristi- 
cally marked off from one another, they 
are at the same time becoming gradually 
more and more interdependent. The 
line of growth is “ at once towards com- 
plete separateness and complete union.”* 
Differentiation without concomitant uni- 
fication would lead to chaos and con- 
fusion ; differentiation along with con- 
comitant unification produces that en- 
largement of the organic harmony which 
we call progress. 

This double aspect of the matter is 
clearly recognised in Social Siaiics^^ and 
was never entirely lost sight of in | 
Spencer’s subsequent s[)eculations.4 Yet, 
as was not unnatural, it was the more 
striking and conspicuous element in 
progress that for some time alone ab- 
sorbed his attention. Allowing the ■ 

* Social StatieSy chap, xxx., § 12. 

* Ihid^ chap. XXX., § 13. 

3 Chap. XXX., §§13, 14. 

In the essays on the Philosophy of Style and 
the Genesis 0/ Science^ for exampl#, the doctrine 
of increasing unification is clearly stated. 


doctrine of unification to drop practically 
out of his thought, he fixed his mind 
upon the factor of increasing differentia- 
tion, which, detached from all other 
considerations, he attempted, in the 
essay on Progress : Ils Law and Cause, 
to expand into a complete theory of 
universal development. 

In this course he was materially 
assisted by German speculations on the 
evolution of the individual organism.^ 
“ The investigations of Wolff, Goethe, 
and Von Baer,” he writes in the early 
[ part of the just-nained article, “ have 
established the truth that the scries of 
changes gone through during the develop- 
ment of a seed into a tree, or an ovum 
into an animal, constitute an advance 
from homogeneity of structure to hetero- 
geneity of structure. In its primary 
stage every germ consists of a substance 
that is uniform throughout, both in 
texture and chemical composition. The 
first step is the appearance of a difference 
between two parts of this substance; or, 
as the phenomenon is called in physiolo- 
gical language, a differentiation By 

endless such differentiations there is 
finally produced that complex combina- 
tion of tissues and organs constituting 
the adult animal or plant. This is the 
history of all organisms whatever. It is 
settled beyond dispute that organic pro- 
gress consists in a change from the 
liomogeneous to the heterogeneous. 
Now, we propose....;. to show that this 
law of organic progress is the law of all 

progress From the earliest traceable 

cosmical changes down to the latest 
results of civilisation, we shall find that 
the transformation of the homogeneous 

* These he became acquainted with in 1852 — 
that is, after the publication of Social Statics, 
See First Principles, §119, note. 
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into the heterogeneous is that in which 
progress essentially consists.^’ 

A full half of the essay in question is 
devoted to an inductive establishment of 
this thesis ; the other half being taken 
up with the affiliation of this universal 
process upon the law of the multiplication 
of effects, to which we shall come directly. 
The statement set forth, therefore, is 
that evolution consists wholly in increase 
of complexity — is a change from a condi- 
tion of homogeneity to a condition of 
heterogeneity, brought about by ever- 
increasing differentiations. So certain 
had Spencer now become that this was 
not only a law of evolution, but the 
law of evolution, that he incorporated 
the formula in the first edition of his 
First Principles. * 

Further thought, however, led him to 
see that this was an im[)erfect view of 
the case. An important truth, of which 
he had just caught a glimpse in Social 
StatieSy had now to be reinstated in his 
plan. The mere change in the direction 
of increasing heterogeneity or complexity 
could not, as he came presently to realise, 
be held to constitute evolution, since 
there are many such changes which 
make, not for evolution, but for destruc- 
tion. An injury to an organism renders 
that organism more multiform in its 
composition ; a cancer in the system 
produces marked increase in hetero- 
geneity ; a revolution in the social state 
makes the state far less homogeneous; 

* In that essay [on Progress] as also in the 

first edition of this work, I fell into the error t)f i 
supposing that the transformation of the homo- 
geneous into the heterogeneous constitutes evo- 
lution ; whereas it constitutes the secondary 

redistribution accompanying the primary redis- 
tribution in that evolution which we distinguish 

as compound — or r-ather it constitutes the 

most conspicuous jjart of this secondary redistri- 
bution’’ {Pirsi Principles^ § 1 19, note). . 


but we look upon none of these changes 
as changes in the line of progress or 
evolution. On the contrary, see at 
once that they tend in the opposite 
direction — in the direction of dissolution ; 
for, let them go on long enough and far 
enough, and dissolution will be the in- 
evitable result. It is clear, then, that 
we must seek for another law to con- 
dition this of progressive differentiation. 
When is it that the transformation from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous 
means evolution, and when is it that it 
means the reverse ? The answer to this 
question will be found in a return to our 
half-realised but now partly-forgotten 
principle of unification. Add this to the 
previously-enunciated doctrine of increas- 
ing heterogeneity, and the complete for- 
mula is reached. The differenliation of 
an organism into many specialised parts 
is one requirement of the developmental 
process ; the other requirement is seen 
to be fulfilled when, and only when, 
these various specialised parts become 
more and more interdependent. Alon^ 
with advance towards increasing hetero- 
geneity there must also be an advance 
towards completer organic unity. Apply 
this new statement of the law to the 
cases above referred to, and it will be 
seen immediately that the want before 
felt is now made good. x\ canct r in the 
system, a revolution in the state, while 
they increase the complexity, break up 
or jeopardise the unity, of organisation. 
IW'olution, therefore, as we have before 
said, is always integration, as dis solution 
is disintegration. 

Thus we have followed .Spencer to 
the establishment *of his world famous 
, formula of ^evolution in ’its completed 
j shape. Abstract and concise as it is in 
statement, it^ill now be found to present 
no insuperable difficulty, for we have 
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reached it by a route that has made each 
part of it separately clear. Evolution, 
then, is to be defined as a continuous 
change from indefinite incoherent homo- 
geneity to definite coherent heterogeneity 
of structure and function^ through suc- 
cessive differentiations and integrations.^ 

The world at large has a horror of 
abstract statements, and there is in the 
air a vague, but none the less influential, 
belief that because- long and unfamiliar 
words are often used to disguise paucity 
of thought, paucity of thought must 
always be predicated where they are 
employed. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that many people are more inclined 
to ridicule this formula than to attempt 
to understand it ; it is surprising only 
when we find men of philosophic culti- 
vation following the same vulgar course. 
Professor Gold win Smith it was, I 
believe, who years ago remarked that | 
the universe must have heaved a sigh of 
relief when this explanation of her pro- 
cesses was given to an astonished 
world through the cerebration of a dis- 
tinguished thinker. Perhaps we may 
be allowed to smile at the epigram 
without losing one particle of our faith 
in the doctrine which it is sometimes 
supposed to bring into disrepute. But of 

* In a purely introductory volume like the 

present, I have thought it best to give this 
definition in the simplest form compatible with 
complete statement. In its most fully developed 
shape it runs : Evolution is an integration of 
matter and concomitant dissipation of motion ; 
during which the matter passes from an indefinite 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite adierent 
heterogeneity ; and during which the retained 
motion undergoes a parallel transformation 
{Fh'st Principles^ § MS)- Practically speaking, 
what we mainly have to keep in mind is that 
evolution is a double-sided process — multiformity 
in unity, or specialisation along with mutual 
dependence. 


all the efforts hitherto made to meet a 
great principle with the weapons of 
verbal wit, that of Mr. Kirkman, the 
well-known mathematician, holds an easy 
supremacy. Taking the formula as it 
stood in the edition of First Principles 
of 1862 — the statement there given 
differing slightly from that adopted later 
— he undertakes to translate it “ into 
plain English,” and the following jargon 
of uncouth phraseology is the result ; 
“ Evolution is a change from a iiohowish, 
untalkaboutable, all-alikeness to a sorne- 
howishand in-general lalkaboiitable, not- 
all-alikeness, by continuous something- 
elseifications and stick togetherations.” 
For myself, I can only say that I regret 
that Spencer ever saw fit to take this 
amusing exhibition of intellectual gym- 
nastics seriously, as he did in the 
appendix to the fourth edition of First 
Principles. As a joke it is well enough ; 
but a man who knows so little about the 
needs of language that he puts it forth 
in place of argument, and appears to 
think that he has thereby made short 
work of the principle that the formula 
embodies, is surely not worth powder 
and shot. Provided that Mr. Kirkman’s 
translation is absolutely accurate (which 
in one or two points may be taken as 
doubtful), and provided, further, that 
the English compounds which he offers 
in place of the Greek and Latin equiva- 
lents can be made to bear the same high 
degree of generality that the original 
words convey, then all that it is neces- 
sary to say is that the principle remains 
just as true in the one form of statement 
as in the other. Let Mr. Kirkman call 
heterogeneity “ somethingelseification,” 
and integration * ** sticktogetheration,” if 
it pleases him best to do so ; it none the 
less remains a fact that the double change 
towards diversity in unity is that in 
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which all evolution will be found to 
consist. Translate the whole formula 
into Hottentot or Cherokee if you like ; 
the truth for which it stands will not be 
made a whit less true. 

V. 

But with the formulation of this all- 
pervading process we reach only the 
starting-point of a fresh investigation. 
Philosophy — the complete unification of 
knowledge — demands the re-statement 
of the law of evolution in deductive 
form. Such being the transformation 
exhibited by all classes of concrete 
phenomena, we have to ask : Why this 
continuous metamorphosis ? We have 
formulated the ultimate uniformities of 
that metamorphosis — the laws to which, 
as we symbolically say, it everywhere 
conforms. We must now seek the 
rationale of the universal changes induc- 
tively set forth — must undertake to 
interpret them as consequences 

of some deeper law, in the same way as 
Kepler’s em])irical generalisations may 
be interpreted as necessary consequences 
of the law of gravitation. 

In thus undertaking to present the phe- 
nomena of evolution in synthetic order, 
Spencer starts from the law of the insta- 
bility of the homogeneous, itself a corol- 
lary from the persistence of force. The 
condition of homogeneity is a condition 
of unstable equilibrium, bxause in any 
finite homogeneous aggregate the different 
parts are unequally exposed to incident 
forces. Moreover, “ every mass or part 
of a mass, on which a force falls, sub- 
divides, and differentiates that force, 
which thereupon proceeds to work a 
variety of changes”; and while every j 
cause thus produces more than one 
effect, with the result that complexity | 
continually increases, and with* con- ; 


tinually-increasing rapidity, the process 
of segregation, “tending ever to sub- 
divide unlike units and to bring together 
like units,” serves at the same time “ to 
sharpen or make definite differentiations 
otherwise caused.” Thus we have three 
comprehensive laws — fhe instability of 
the homogeneous, the multiplication of 
effects, and segregation — by which to 
account for the continual changes which 
we, call evolution ; we now see not only 
that these universal changes do take 
place, but also why they must take place. 
Nor is this all. These three laws are in 
turn exhibited as deductions from the 
deepest of all truths — as inevitable results 
of the persistence of force under the 
forms of matter and motion. In this way 
the circle of induction and deduction is 
made complete. 

While the foregoing outline has had 
for its main purpose the exposition of 
the fundamental principles of the 
Synthetic Philosophy^ it should also have 
helped, as we anticipated that it would, 
to make clear the method pursued by 
Spencer in the working out of his system. 
But as this is a point upon which we 
cannot well be too explicit, I shall com- 
plete this survey by following his own 
account (given to me in a letter after the 
publication of the first edition of this 
little book) of the course of thought by 
which he Wixs led to the formulation of 
the ideas above summarised. This will, 
indeed, involve some little repetition, 
but not enough, considering the some- 
what abstruse nature of the subject, to 
give cause for regret. 

The simple nucleus of his philosophic 
system, he told me, ‘first made its appear- 
ance in Social Statics, ‘where, in the 
chapter entitled “ General Considera- 
tions,” mention is made of the biological 
truth that low types of animals are 
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relatively homogeneous — are composed of 
many like parts not mutually dependent ; 
while higher animals are relatively hetero- 
geneous — are composed of parts that are 
unlike and are mutually dependent. 
This, he wrote, “ was an induction which 
I had reached in e course of biological 
studies — mainly, I fancy, while attend- 
ing Professor Owen’s lectures on the 
vertebrate skeleton.” With this was 
joined the statement that the same is 
true of societies, “ which begin with many 
like parts not mutually dependent, and 
end with many unlike parts that are 
mutually dependent.” This, again, was 
an induction. “ And then in the joining 
of these came the induction that the 
individual organism and the social 
organism followed this law.” Thus the 
radical conception of the entire system , 
took shape before Spencer became ac- ; 
quainted with Von Baer’s law, which, as ! 
we have seen, did not occur till two j 
years later. Yet this law, though apply- j 
ing to the unfolding of the individual | 
organism only, had its use. In furnish- i 
ing the expression, “ from homogeneity 
to heterogeneity,” it presented a con- 
venient intellectual implement, for, “by 
its brevity and its applicability to all 
orders of phenomena, it served for think- 
ing much better than the preceding 
generalisation, which contained the same 
essential thought.” The essays which 
followed Social Statics were marked by 
the establishment of various separate in- 
ductions, in which other groups of pheno- 
mena were brought under this large prin- 
ciple ; while in the first edition of the Psy- 
chology not only was this principle shown 
to comprehend mental phenomena, but 
there was also recognised the primary law 
of evolution — integration and increase in 
definiteness. What followijd may best 
be given in Spencer’s own words : — 


Then it was that there suddenly arose in 
me the conception that the law which I 
had separately recognised in various groups 
of phenomena was a universal law applying 
to the whole cosmos : the many small in- 
ductions were merged in the large induc- 
tion. And only after this largest induction 
had been formed did there arise the ques- 
tion — Why? Only then did I see that the 
universal cause for the universal transforma- 
tions was the multiplication of effects, and 
that they might be deduced from the law 
of the multiplication of effects. The same 
thing happened at later stages. The 
generalisation which immediately preceded 
the publication of the essay on Progress : 
Its Law and Cause - the instability of tlie 
homogeneous -was also an induction. So 
was the direction of motion and the rhythm 
of motion. Then, having arrivetl at these 
derivative causes of the universal trans- 
formation, it presently dawned upon me 
(in consequence of the recent promulgation 
of the doctrine of the conservation of 
force) that all these derivative causes were 
sequences from tlnit universal cause. The 
question had, I believe, arisen-- Wliy these 
several derivative laws? and that came as 
an answer. Only then did there arise the 
idea of developing the whole of the uni- 
versal transformation fiom the persistence 
of force. So you see that the process 
began by being inductive, and ended by 
being deductive; and this is the peculiarity 
of the method followed. On the one hand, 

1 was never content with any truth remain- 
ing in the inductive form. On the other 
hand, I was never content with allowing a 
deductive interpretation to go unveritied 
by reference to the facts. 

The body of philosophy wTought by 
this two-fold method into a firmly-knit 
logical whole may thus be described as 
a science of the sciences, and is properly 
called Synthetic.* 

VI. 

One supremely important point must 
here be noted, to prevent possible mis- 
apprehensions. 

It is a common error to suppose that 

‘ The work was originally announced simply 
as A System of Philosophy, The distinctive 
title was adopted in 1867. 
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evolution is continuous and uninter- 
rupted— that its course may be sym- 
bolised by a straight line, A wavy line 
would, roughly speaking, be its more 
correct expression. An immediate corol- 
lary from Spencer’s fust princijde of the i 
persistence of force is, as we have seen, 
the law of the rhythm of motion. Were 
there only a single body in space, a 
single force would impel that body at a 
uniform rate to all eternity along an un- 
deviating course ; but in that case no 
variety would ever arise, and luj evolu- 
tioii vYcaild be possible. As it is, the 
process*, s of evolution and dissolution 
are continually in conflict, locally and 
generally ; and since throughout the 
whole universe motio4i is rhythmical or 
undulatory, evolution necessarily imiplies 
dissolution, d'his is true of all pheno- 
mena, Irom the minutest changes cog- 
nisable by science to the latest transfor- 
mation of societies studied by the 
economist and the historian.' 

* DiagrannnaliciiUy, making allowance f*>r tho 
rhythm of all nicjtion and the c*)nse<jucnt alicrna- 
lion of evolution and db.solulion (progress and 
retrogression), the history of the universe in 
general and detail may he approximately pre- 
.^enied iii this w ay : — 



it being understood that, while each of the 
smallest lines is supposed iiseh' to ])e made up of 
undulations and so on in a diminishing scale, llie 
whole diagram as here given is likewise only a 
limb of a larger rhytimi, and this again of a still 
larger rhythm, ad irtfuiitum. In other words, 
as the minute undulations, a, b, r, d, e’, f\ etc., 
are components of the larger undulations A, H, C, 
etc., and these again of the still larger undula- 
tions AA, BIl, CC, etc., these still larger undu- 
lations AA, BB, CC, themsel ves g*) to make up 
vaster sweeps of rhythm, and so forth, 'to any 


Evolution, then, as w'e have always to 
bear in mind, does not sum up the entire 
history of the universe, but only its as- 
cending history. All existence passes 
through a cycle of change, and sooner or 
later dissolution assert/^ itself to undo the 
work that evolution has done. Indi- 
viduals die, organisms disintegrate, socie- 
ties collapse, races and civilisations are 
I extingui.shed ; and in the life and death 
of a gnat w^e thus find a tiny symbol of 
the pulsations that produce the birth and 
decay of worlds. Thus w'e have through- 
I out to recognise the ascending and the 
I descending scale, and to understand 
that the one is the necessary com [de- 
ment of the other. The flood of new 
light that this coiadderation lets in upon 
the i)roblems of psychology and sociology 
is only now" just beginning to be a[)[)re- 
ciated but the mind staggers before its 

j exleiit. All ihih remiiuls us uf De Morgan's 
veiscx ; — 

“ Great tleas have liille fleics u[>on their hacks 
to bile ’em, 

And little lle.is. have le.sser fleas, and so ad 
infinituni : 

And the great fleas themselves, in turn, hav'e 
greater fleas to go on, 

And these again have greater still, and greater 
still, and .so on.” 

* The law of rhythm, when once fully recog- 
nised by the student of human athiirs, will intro- 
duce important changes into the philosophy of 
history. In other practical directions iu in- 
fluence promises to he at least as Significant. 
Dealing with various illustrations of it, as fur- 
nished by individual and social life, Spencer 
wrote: “Nor are there w'antiiig evidences of 
mental undulations greater in length than any 
of these [which he had just been coiisidcringj- 
undulations which take weeks, or montiis, or 
years, to complete thqmselves. We continually 
hear of moods W'hich recur at intervals. Very 
many persons have their epochs of vivacity imd 
depression. There are periods of inilusl?y follow- 
ing periods of idleness, and times at which par- 
ticular subjects or tastes are cultivated with zeal. 
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larger possible implications. If the doc- 
trine of rhythm — of the alternation of 
evolution and dissolution — holds good 
of every detail of the universe, it must 
hold good no less of the universe taken 
as a vvliole. We pause a moment upon 
the conception of eternal change — 
eternal in the past, eternal in the future 
— to which this doctrine unavoidably 
leads. “ Apparently the universal ly-co- 
existent forces of attraction and repulsion, 
which, as we have seen, necessitate 
rhythm in all minor changes throughout * 
the universe, also necessitate rhythm in 
the totality of its changes — produce now 
an immeasurable period during which 
the attractive forces, predominating, 
cause universal concentration, and then 
an immeasurable period during which 

alternating with times at which they are neglected. 
ResjX!cUng which slow oscillations, the only 
qualiHcalion to be made is that, toeing affected 
by numerous influences, they are comparatively 
irregular” {First Principles ^ § 86). The follow- 
ing striking passage from Dr. O. W. Holmes’s 
Over the Teacups (chajj. viii.) reads almost like 
a commentary upon the one just given : “ I 
think if patients and physicians were in the habit j 
of recognising the fact 1 am going to mention, 

both would be gainers It is a mistake to 

suppose that the normal course of health is repre- 
sented by a straight horizontal line. Indepen- 
dently of the well-known causes which raise or 
depress the standard of vitality, there seems to 
be — I think I may venture to say there is — a 
rhythmic undulatiim in the flow of the viud 
force. The ‘ dynamo ’ which furnishes the work- 
ing powers of consciousness and action has its 
annual, its monthly, its diurnal waves — even its 
momentary ripples — in the current it furnishes. 
There arc greater and lesser curves in the move- 
ment of every day’s life —a series of ascending 
and descending, movements ; a periodicity de- 
pending on the very nature of the force at work 
in the living organism. Thus we have our good 
seasons and our bad seasons, our good days and 
our bad days, life climbing and descending in 
long or short undulations, which*^ I have called 
the curve of health.” 


the repulsive forces, predominating, cause 
universal diffusion — alternate eras of evo- 
lution and dissolution. And thus therb 
is suggested the conception of a past 
during which there have been successive , 
evolutions analogous to that which is 
now going on ; and a future during which 
successive other such evolutions may go 
on— ever the same in principle, but 
never the same in concrete result.”' 

VII. 

P: 

We may supplement this brief survey 
of some of the main doctrines of First 
Principles by the following summary of 
his philosophy which Spencer himself 
drew up a number of years ago for publi- 
cation in Appleton’s American Cj’c/o- 
I pcedia^ and which is here reproduced 
from that work: — 

1. Throughout the universe, in general 
and in detail, there is an unceasing redis- 
tribution of matter and motion. 

2. This redistribution constitutes evolu- 
tion where there is a predominant integra- 
tion of matter and dissipation of motion, 
and constitutes dissolution wl ere there is 
a predominant absorption of motion and 
disintegration of matter. 

3. Evolution is simple when the process 
of integration, or the formation of a coherent 
aggregate, proceeds uncomplicated byWther 
processes. 

4. Evolution is compound when along 
with this priinarychangc from an incoherent 
to a coherent state there go on secondary 
changes, due to differences in tlie ctfciim- 
stances of the different parts of the aggre- 

5. These secondary changes constitute a 
transformation of the homogeneous into 
the heterogeneous —a transformation wbkh, 
like the first, is exhibited in the universe as 
a whole and in all (or nearly all) its details 
— in the aggregate of stars and nebulm ; in 
the planetary system ; in the earth as an 
inorganic mass ; in each organism^ vegetal 
or animal (Von Baer’s law) ; in the aggre- 
gate of organisms throughout geologic 

‘ First Principles^ § *83. 
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time ; in the mind ; in society ; in all pro- 
ducts of social activity. 

6. The process of integration, acting 
locally as well as generally, combines with 
the process of differentiation to render this 
change, not simply from homogeneity to 
heterogeneity, but from an indefinite homo- 
gen^ty to a definite heterogeneity ; and 
this trait of increasing definiteness, which 
accompanies the trait of increasing hetero- 
geneity, is, like it, exhibited in the totality 
of things, and in all its divisions and sub- 
divisions down to the minutest. 

7. Along with this redistribution of the 
matter composing any evolving aggregate 
there g^i^s on a redistribution of the retained 
motion Of its components in relation to one 
another ; this also becomes, step by step, 
more definitely heterogeneous. 

8. In the absence of a homogeneity that 
is infinite and absolute, this redistribution, 
of which evolution is one phase, is inevit- 
able. 'I'lie causes which necessitate it arc : 

9. The instability of the homogeneous, 
which is consequent upon the different 
e.xposurcs of the different parts of any 
limited aggregate to incident forces. The 
transformations hence resulting are com- 
plicated by - 

10. The multiplication of effects : every 
mass and part of a mass on which a force 
falls subdivides and differentiates that force, 
which thereupon proceeds to work a variety 
of changes ; and each of these becomes the 
parent of similarly multiplying changes : 
the multiplication of these becoming greater 
in proportion as the aggregate becomes 
more heterogeneous. And these two 
causes of increasing differentiations are 
furthered by - 

11. Segregation, which is a process 
tending ever to separate iinlil;e units, and 
to bring together like units, so serving 
continually to sharpen or make definite 
differentiations otherwise caused. 

12. Equilibration is the final result of 
these transformations which an evolving 
Jiggregate undergoes. The changes go on 
until there is reached an equilibrium 
between the forces which all parts of the 
aggregate are exposed to, and the forces 
these parts oppose to them. Equilibration 
may pass through a transition stage of 
balanced motions (as in a planetary system), 
dr of balanced Unctions (as in a living 
body), on the way to ultimate equilibrium ; 
but the state of rest in inorganic bodies, or 
death in organic bodies, is the necessary 
limit of the changes constituting ev'olution. 


13. Dissolution is the coiinterchange 
which sooner or later every ^ evolved 
aggregate undergoes. Remaining exposed 
to surrounding forces that are imequili- 
brated, each aggregate is ever liable to be 
dissipated by the increase, gradual or 
sudden, of its contained motion ; and its 
dissipation, quickly undergone by bodies 
lately animate, and slowly undergone by 
inanimate masses, remains to be under- 
gone at an indefinitely remote period by 
each planetary and stellar mass, whicli, 
since an indefinitely remote period in the 
past, has been slowly evolving : the cycle 
of its transformations being thus com- 
pleted. 

14. This rhythm of evolution and dis- 
solution, completing itself during short 
periods in small aggregates, and in the 
vast aggregates distributed llirough space 
completing itself in periods which are 
immeasurable by human thought, is, so far 
as we can sec, universal and eternal : each 
alternating phase of the process predomi- 
nating — now in this region of space, and 
now in that — as local conditions deter- 
mine. 

15. All these phenomciia, from their 
great features down to their minutest 
details, arc necessary results of the per- 
sistence of force under its forms of matter 
and motion, (liven these in their known 
distributions through space, and their 
quantities being unchangeable, either by 
increase or decrease, there inevitably result 
the continuous redistributions distinguish- 
able as evolution and dissolution, as well 
as all those special traits above enumerated. 

16. That which persists, unchanging in 
quantity, but ever-changing in form, under 
these sensible appearances which the 
universe presents to us, transcends human 
knowledge and conception ; is an unknown 
and an unknowable power, which we are 
obliged to recognise as without limit in 
space, and vyithout beginning or end in 
time. 

vni. 

The whole body of philosophy, or 
completely-unified knowledge, Spencer 
divides into two parts.: “On the one 
hand, the lliings contemplated may be 
the universal truths : all particular truths 
referred to<being used simply for proof 
or elucidation of these universal truths. 
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On the other hand, setting out with the 
universal truths as granted, the things 
contemplated may be the particular 
truths as interpreted by them. In both 
cases we deal with the universal truths ; 
but in the one casf? they are passive, and 
in the other case active — in the one case 
they form the products of exploration, 
and in the other case the instruments of 
exploration. These divisions we may 
appropriately call General Philosophy 
and Special Philosophy respectively.’’* 
General Philosophy forms the subject- 
matter of First Principles ; the remaining 
nine volumes of the Synthetic series are 
devoted to the task of applying the 
universal truths there formulated to 
the particular phenomena of Biology, 
Psychology, Sociology, and Ethics. 

Some of the most striking features of 
Spencer’s treatment of the two last- 
named subjects will be dealt with in the 
following chapters — their more obviously 
practical bearings justifying this special 
consideration. The rest of the present 
chapter will be devoted to the earlier 
portions of the work. 

I'he aim of the Principles of Biolo^ 
was, as Spencer himself stated in the 
preface, “ to set forth the general truths 
of biology as illustrative of and as inter- 
preted by the laws of evolution,” Due 
notice must be taken of the phrase — 
“ the general truths of biology.” To 
write an exhaustive treatise on the 
subject was no part of Spencer’s plan, 
which called only for such a co-ordina- 
tion and synthesis of fundamental prin- 
ciples as, expressed in terms of the 
universal laws of evolution, and finally 
affiliated upon the ultimate truth, would 
present in broadest outline the science 
of life. Students of these two volumes 

* First Principles, § 38 . 


have also need to bear in mind that they 
were published at a time when the whole 
question of evolution was still under 
fierce discussion, and when even the 
scientific world itself was divided into 
hostile camps over every issue involved. 
Hence the .special historic significance, 
over and above the general philosophic 
significance, of Part III., setting forth 
the arguments in favour of the develop- 
ment-hypothesis, and dealing with the 
factors of organic evolution. Beyond 
this, little needs to be said by way of 
introduction to the work. Attention 
may, however, be directed to the law of 
equilibration, and some of its more 
significant bearings.* 

Life being defined as “ the continuous 
adjustment of internal relations to 
external relations,” Spencer proceeds to 
show that the degree of life varies as 
the correspondence varies between 
organism and environment ; the highest 
point being reached where the corres- 
pondence exhibits a maximum of com- 
plexity, rapidity, and length of main- 
tenance. r.ack of correspondence — 
that is, inability on the part of an 
organism to balance external actions by 
internal actions, or, in other words, to 
meet the demands of the environment 
at every point — means death ; absolutely 
perfect adjustment, on the other hand, 
would be absolutely perfect life. Observe, 
then, that ecpiilibration, biologically con- 
sidered, expresses the tendency on the 

* The general law is worked out in full in 
First Principles, l*art II., chap. xxii. The 
question is there raised — Can the changes con- 
stituting evolution go on without limit ? And 
the answer is, No. “The changes go on until 
there is reached an e<iuilibrium between the 
forces whicl> all parts of the aggregate are 
exposed to, and the forces these parts oppose to 
them.” Hence, in all cases, “ there is a pro- 
gress toward equilibrium.” 
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part of an organism to adjust itself more 
and more completely to an environment 
which, it must be remembered, is itself 
in a state of perpetual change. Now, 
such equilibration may be direct or 
indirect. It is direct when the organism 
responds immediately to the demands of 
its surroundings. It is indirect where 
variations which are in the line of greater 
correspondence are gathered up, because 
they favour continuance of life, and 
transmitted to following generations. 
When these statements are looked at 
closely, a very interesting fact comes to 
light. Wilde investigating the law of 
equilibration, we have at the same time 
been formulating the factors of organic 
evolution. For, clearly, the doctrine 
of direct equilibration is the doctrine, 
specially associated with the name of 
Lamarct, that changes in structure are 
brought about by those changes in 
function wliich are produced by the 
conditions of life ; while the doctrine of 
indirect equilibration is simply Darwin’s 
great doctrine of natural selection, or 
llie survival of the fittest in tlie struggle 
for existence. 

Nor is this all. By virtue of the light 
w'hich the law of equilibration throws 
upon the vexed question of population, 
and, therefore, in turn, upon the whole 
problem of the future of the human 
race, it has also an immediate practical 
interest. 

This problem, with its intimate con- 
nection with the facts of animal fertility, 
began seriously to engage the attention 
of thinkers towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. One remarkable 
outgrowth of the generous ardour and 
enthusiasnl which accompanied the 
earlier developments of the French Revo- 
lution was the strong belief in human 
perfectibility which suddenly took pos- 


session of some of the finest minds of 
the age. It seemed only necessary to 
throw off the numerous political and 
social shackles of the past, to get rid of 
the tyrannies of kingcraft and priestcraft 
and aristocracies, and to break the fetters 
of degrading forms and customs that 
had been handed down from the past ; 
it seemed only necessary, in a w^ord, to 
give men and women free play, and the 
brightest dreams of poet and seer would 
turn forthwith into still brighter realities. 
Something of the intense thrill of this 
great new hope we can catch in the 
earlier books of Wordsworth’s Prelude ; 
as in the later books we come into 
immediate touch with that numbing 
sense of disappointment and despair 
which settled down over the conscious- 
ness of the world w^hen it was realised 
that France had indeed failed to make 
good the magnificent promises of 17S9. 
We know how that practical failure 
brought the whole doctrine of human 
{)rogress for a time into disrepute : 
such a work as C'hateaubriand’s Essai 
sur ks Revolutions Anciennes et Modernes 
being simply one indication of a wide- 
spread reaction in thought. Meanwhile, 
expressive as it may now well seem to us 
to be of this sad change from sanguine 
expectation to doubt and despondency, 
appeared in 1798 the first edition of (;ne 
of the w’orld’s epoch-making books — 
Mallhus’s Essay on the Principle of 
Populatim^ The central doctrine of 

‘ “There is nothing new but what has been 
forgotten,” says a clever French paradox. Por 
the sake of those interested in what liu^'kle 
called the“ paternity of Weas,” it may be pointed 
out that, original as the work of Malthus seemed 
to be, he was npt without predecessors in his 
own chosen field. One Townsend, in an ac- 
count of a journey through Spain, had already 
broached the proBlcm of the relation of human 
population to the means of support ; and even 
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that book — the work, strangely enough, 
of an 'English clergyman of the Established 
Church — struck a deadly blow at the 
gorgeous speculations of humanitarian 
dreamers. The earthly Eden which men 
had declared to^be at hand was now pro- 
nounced an impossibility. For Malthus 
showed conclusively, as it seemed to 
himself and to many others of his and 
later times, that the world is and always 
must be over-populated, and that the 
pressure of humanity upon the means of 
subsistence is not an accident, but a 
necessity. If, therefore, it is inevitable 
that human beings should increase much 
more rapidly than their sustenance, 
misery in one form or the other is a 
necessary accompaniment of human life ; 
and wholesale death by mere starvation 
is only prevented by the operation of 
other factors which have hitherto com- 
bined to prevent population from run- 
ning too far in advance of its material 
of support. I^et progressive civilisation 
interfere with these factors, as it con- 
stantly tends to do — let it decrease 
wars, plagues, excessive and premature 
mortality, vices of various kinds, and 
enforced or voluntary celibacy — and 
upon the removal of these hitherto 
stringent preventive checks a universal 
battle for life would ensue. Hence it is 
useless to indulge in lyric enthusiasms 
about the reign of plenty and the king- 
dom of peace and love upon earth. The 
«reign of plenty is a myth, the kingdom 
of peace and love an airy fiction. To 
all such gorgeous visions a death-blow 
was given by the revelation of an ever- 

he had a precursor in that great writer who 
foreshadowed so many peculiarly modern ideas 
— VolUire. (See the article “ Population ” in 
his Dktionnaire Philosophique.) The subject 
had also been touched by Htfme and Benjamin 
Franklin, 


lasting and inevitable want of balance 
between human population and its means 
of support.* 

Malthus’s book came upon the world 
with the blight of disillusion. Its 'con- 
clusions were widely accepted ; its 
theories passed into the economist’s 
recognised body of thought ; the optim- 
ism w'hich had characterised eighteenth- 
century thought was at an end.^ 

Remembering this, we are in a position 
to appreciate the importance of Spencer’s 
own contribution to the subject. A pro- 
found investigation of the whole question 
of multiplication, asexual and sexual, sub- 
human and human, leads him to the con- 
clusion, established as usual inductively 
and deductively, that, while excess of fer- 
tility has been and continues to be the 
cause of evolution, every fresli step in that 
evolution itself necessitates, in its turn, a 
decline in fertility. That liuman popu- 
lation will forever continue to press 
upon the means of human subsistence, 
as Malthus supposed, is therefore not a 

* How pregnant were Mallhas’s speculations 
is shown by the fact that it is in this essay of his 
that we find the starting-point of Darwin’s own 
development of thought — the development which 
presently culminated in the Origin of Species. 
Given this universal over-population, and it is 
clear that wholesale destruction must be all the 
time at work. As animals and plants are thus 
perpetually tending to increase faster than their 
means of sustenance, a struggle among them 
mustresult ; and in this struggle those individuals 
of every species are likely to conquer and sur- 
vive which are equipped for the conflict by even 
the most minute variations favouring them in 
gaining food and avoiding enemies, (See 
Darwin’s own introduciion to the sixth edition 
of the Origin of Species. ) 

* It must not be forgotten that the Essay was 
inspired by Godwin’s writings, and was thus 
immediately directed against the current Uto- 
pianism. For its effect on the feeling of the 
time, see the Preface to Shelley’s anti-reactionary 
poem, The Pewit if Is iam. 
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fact. Individuation and reproduction are | 
in necessary antagonism ; advance in the 
former must be followed by decrease in 
the latter ; and a gradual approach will 
thus be made towards an equilibrium 
“ between the number of new indi- j 
viduals produced and the number which j 
survive and propagate.”" Fecundity is i 
thus not a permanent factor, as is implied 
in the Malthusian view ; and pressure of 
population and its accompanying evils, 
instead of remaining the one problem 
to be encountered all along the line of 
human progress, must gradually work 
itself out altogether : — 

The excess of fertility lias itself rendered 
the process of civilisation inevitable; and 
the process of civilisation must inevitably 
dimmish fertility, and. at last destroy its 
excess. From the beginning pressure of i 
population has been tlie proximate cause; : 
of progress. It produced the original 
diffusion of tlie race. It compelled men 
to abandon predatory habits and take to 
agriculture. It led to the clearing of the 
earth’s surface. It forced men into the 
-social stale ; made social organisation i 
inevitable ; and has developed the social I 
sentiments. It has stimulated to progres- ' 
sive improvements in production ancl to 
increased skiU and intelligence. It is daily 
thrusting us into closer contact and more 
mutually dependent relationships. And, 
after having caused, as it ultimately must, 
the due peopling of the globe, and the 
raising of all its habitable parts into the 
highest stale of culture — after having 
brought all processes for tlie satisfaction 
of human wants to perfection-— after having, 
at the same time, developed the intellect 
into complete competency for its work, and 
the feelings into complete fitness for social 
life — after having done all this, the pressure 
of population, as it gradually finishes its 
work, must gradually bring itself to an 
end.* 

Thu.s the curse pronounced by 
Malthus is stripped of its terror, and a 
way of return is opened to the older 
faith in the progress of mankind. And 

* Prim ipUs of Biohgy^ § 377. • Ibid, §'376. 


it may be noted in passing that this 
faculty for discovering the soul of good- 
ness in things which, superficially viewed, 
seem entirely evil is highly characteristic 
of Spencer’s w'hole course of thought. 
The doctrine of evolutic^ — so depressing 
to many, and, within recent years, so 
often used as the basis of a pessimistic 
philosophy — is by him habitually inter- 
preted upon the optimistic side. By its 
aid, again and again, in Emerson’s 
picturesque phrase, he has converted 
‘‘ the Furies into Muses and the hells 
into benefit.” 

IX. 

Many competent critics have regarded 
the Principles of Fsycho!op;y as Spencer’s 
I greatest achievement, and not, perhaps, 
without good cause. Nowhere else, 
certainly, could we find a more striking 
exhibition of his magnificent powers of 
both analysis and synthesis, of his clear 
perception of the significance of the 
minutest details, of his daring sweep of 
generalisation and deduction, of his firm 
control over the longest and most intri- 
cate chains of reasoning. To the phe- 
nomena of no other subject, it may be 
added, have evolutionary principles been 
api'ilied with more conspicuous results. 

The old psychology had been ]>urely 
statical. Its subject-matter had been 
the manifestations of intelligence in the 
modern civilised adult ; and a hard-and- 
fast line had been drawn between these 
and all the manifestations of intelligence 
exhibited by the subhuman world. Mind 
in man was held to differ absolutely 
and generically frbm mind in animals ; 
and no study of the latt\;r could be 
resorted to in <lie Ivope of throwing light 
upon the problems of the former. The 
foolish antithesis of instinct and reason 
is a sturdy survival of this old thought. 
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This traditional course, followed unques- 
tioningly from generation to generation, 
and by school after school of meta- 
physicians, had naturally carried the 
subject of psychology but little beyond 
the point reached by the faatastic specu- 
lations of medireval scholasticism. Evo- 
lution offered the student an entirely 
new standpoint. Its great principle of 
the continuity of all phenomena, applied 
to the problems of intelligence, show'ed 
that all absolute distinctions, here as 
elsewhere, are mere subjective illusions. 
Between mind in its highest develop- 
ment and mind in its first dim awaken 
ings no boundary can anywhere be set ; 
and the complex intellect of the modern 
adult, so far from being treated as a thing 
unique and apart, has thus henceforth 
to be regarded as the production of the 
compounding and recompounding of 
simpler and still simpler elements. Mind 
is to be understood only in the light of 
its evolution. 

As in the Principles of Biology^ then, 
the general truths of life were interpreted 
through the fundamental laws of evolu- 
tion, so in the Principles of Psychology 
the facts and problems of mind are 
elucidated in the same w^ay. Given the 
nervous shock,* which Spencer distin- 

* Such is the word employed by .Spencer, but 
he strictly means psychical shock. Anxious as 
he was throughout his argument to keep the 
psychical phenomena distinct from their physical 
accompaniments, it is a little curious that he ' 
should have slipped into such an unfortunate use 
of the word “nervous” — a word that threatens 
to blur the whole issue. When, by the severest 
analysis, we have followed psychical action 
down to its faint dawn in a simple response 
to the stimulus of the environment, we are no 
nearer than we were at the opening of the 
inquiry to a comprehension of the passage from 
nervous action to psychical action ; that passage 
still remains, as Tyndall said, ifhthinkable. We 
have not explained how sensation arises ; we do 


guishes as the primordial and unresol v- 
able element, or ultimate unit, of con- 
sciousnes.s, the business of scientific 
psychology is to follow the process of 
progressive integration and differentia- 
tion, step by step, from reflex action, 
through sensation, instinct, memory, 
reason, the feelings, and the will, relating 
their progressive changes at every point 
with corresponding changes in the 
nervous system. But more than this : 
the principle of continuity further warns 
us against any attempt to fix a barrier 
between physiological and psychological 
phenomena. The manifestations of 
physical and mental activity have also 
their unity of composition, for the life of 
the body and mental life are species, of 
which life, properly so called, is the 
genus. 

Though we commonly regard mental 
and bodily life as distinct, it needs only 
to ascend somewhat above the ordinary 
point of view to see that they are but 
subdivisions of life in general, and that no 
line of demarcation can be drawn between 
them otherwise than arbitrarily. Doubt- 
less, to those who persist after the popular 
fashion in contemplating oply the e.\trenie 
forms of the two, this assertion will appear as 
incredible as the assertion that a tree arises 
by imperceptible changes out of a seed, 
would appear to one who had seen none of 

the intermediate stages [But] it is not 

more certain that, from the simple reflex 
action l)y which the infant sucks, up to the 
elaborate reasoning of the adult man, the 
progress is l)y daily infinitesimal steps, than 
it is certain that between the automatic 
actions of the lowest creatures and the 

not know how it is possible. And thus, as psy- 
chological analysis carries us no further than the 
psychical shock, it is with this, and not with the 
physical side of the double process, that synthesis 
must begin. (See on this point the very intere.st- 
ing note on p, 444 of vol. ii. of Fiske^s Cosmic 
Philosophy. Mr. Fiske ventured to change 
“nervous” to “psychical,” and adds that 
Spencer authorised him to say that in so doing 
he had his concurrence.) 
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highest conscious actions of the human 
nice a series of actions displayed by the 
various tribes of the animal kingdom may 
be so placed as to render it impossible to 
say of any one step in the series, Here intel- 
ligence begins.’^ 

The method of investigation that evo- 
lution has thus rendered possible has 
achieved, along with many other splendid 
triumphs, one very notable success. It 
has effected a permanent compromise 
between two great antagonistic schools 
of psychology — the experimentalist and 
the transcendentalist, or the followers of 
Locke on the other hand and those of 
Leibnitz and Kant on the other. This 
famous dispute, which antedated by 
centuries the celebrated philosophers 
with whose names it is now generally 
associated, and which, before the rise of 
the doctrine of evolution, promised to be 
perennial, concerned the nature of the 
human faculty. “ All our knowledge is 
derived from experience ” was the funda- 
mental dictum of the empiricists. “On 
the contrary,” replied their opponents, 
“ we possess idt^s which transcend expe- 
rience — which are innate.” Spencer, 
approaching the whole question from 
the evolutionary side, saw that the contro- 
versy from first to last was a controversy 
of partial views. The weakness of each 
system was that it accepted a portion of 
the truth for the entire truth. To say 
that, antecedent to experience, the mind 
is an absolute blank is, as he pointed 
out, to ignore the essential questions, 
“ Whence comes the power of organising 
experiences? whence arise the different 
degrees of that power possessed by 
different races of organisms and different 
individuals of the same race ?”“ But is 
this to throw up the empirical case 
altogether ? Not at all. The pre-estab- 

* Principles of Psychology (first edition). 

• Principles of Psychology ^ § 20S. 


lished internal relations of the innateness 
of which so much is made by the 
idealists, if transcendent to the experi- 
ences of the individual, are not transcen- 
dent to that vast chain of ancestral expe- 
rience, running back through ages of 
barbarism and animalfty to the low^est 
beginnings of life, of which the present 
individual is only the terminal link. The 
moment the venue of discussion was 
changed from the limited area of indi- 
vidual experience to the immeasurable 
area of universal experience the ancient 
difficulty vanished. What the tran- 
scendentalist called a priori principles 
the evolutionist regards as a priori indeed 
to the individual, but a posteriori to the 
race ; that is, as race experiences which in 
the individual appear as intuitions. We 
need no longer (juarrel, therefore, over the 
so-called “forms of thought,” and the 
question of relative potential intellec- 
tuality becomes clear. Of a surety the 
doctrine of evolution is a great moderator 
of philosophic discords, and, since it is 
notorious that philosophic discords have 
been almost as fierce and obstinate as 
controversies in the theological arena, it 
should receive a generous meed of the 
blessing promised to peacemakers. 

A word of warning must be added ere 
we close these few paragraphs on the 
Spencerian psychology. 

A superficial reading of what has just 
been written concerning the continuity 
of phenomena,. and the impossibility of 
drawing any dividing line between 
physical and psychical life, might only 
too easily lead the unwary student to 
conclude that Spencer’s doctrine;'* end 
in materialism pure and simple. This, 
indeed, is the popular view of the matter, 
held to with stolid tenacity despite 
continual protest and repeated disproof. 
Yet on no point did Spencer endeavooi: 
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to make himself more explicit. Already 
in the concluding paragraphs of First 
Principles he had done his utmost to show 
that the arguments contained in that work 
lend no support whatever to either of the 
current antagonistic views respecting the 
ultimate nature o£things. Their impli- 
cations are no more materialistic than 
they are spiritualistic; and no more 
spiritualistic than they are materialistic,” 
he there asserted ; since our antitheticcon- 
ceptions of spirit and matter, necessary 
as they must seem to us, are still nothing 
more than symbols of the Unknown 
Reality which underlies both. Develop- 
ing this truth more fully in ^\\t Principles 
of Psychology^ he thus declared himself 
in the chapter on “ The Substance of 1 
Mind ” (§ 63) 

'miatte ana apnix, 


that the simplest form under which we can 
think of its substance is but a symbol of 
something that can never be rendered into 
thought ; we see that the whole question is 
at last nothing more than the question 
whether these symbols should be expressed 
m terms of those or those in terms of these 
—a question scarcely worth deciding, since 
either answer leaves us as completely out- 
side of the reality as we were at first. 

The battle of Spiritualism and Mate- 
rialism is, therefore, a battle merely of 
symbols and of words. 

How thoroughly unmaterialistic is 
Spencer's whole view of the question 
is made manifest by the paragraph im- 
mediately following the one from which 
the above extract is taken. Here he 
distinctly says, once and for all, “ that 
were we compelled to choose between 
the alternatives of tr^riltfig 'n^ental 
pnenoliiena.~'TtTfo ^ physical phenomc^na, 


needs to be perpetually pointed out, alike 
to those who seek materialistic explanations 
of mental phenomena and to those who 
are alarmed lest such explanations may be 
found. This last class prove by their fear, 
almost as much as the first prove by their 
hope, that they believe Mind may possibly 
be interpreted in terms of Matter; whereas 
many whom they vituperate as materialists 
are profoundly convinced that there is not 
the remotest possibility of so interpreting 
them. For those who, not deterred by 
foregone conclusions, have pushed their 


or of translating physical phenomena;* 
into mental phenomena, the latter alter- J 
native would seem the more acceptable ^ 
of the two.” He proceeds to give, in : 
the course of a long paragraph which ^ 
well deserves the closest attention, his . 
reasons for this assertion ; and conclud- ' 
ing that “of the two it seems easier 
to translate so-called Matter into 
so-called Spirit than to translate 


analysis to the uttermost see very clearly 
that the concept we form to ourselves of 
Matter is but the symbol of some form of 
power absolutely and forever unknown to 


so-called Spirit into so-called Matter 
(which latter is, indeed, wholly imiTOS- 
sible),” he again reminds us that, after 


us; and a symbol which we cannot suppose 
to be like the reality without involving our- 
selves in contradictions {First Prhiciples^ 
16). They also see that the representa- 
tion of all objective activities in terms of 
Motion is but a representation of them, 
and not a knowledge of them ; and that we 
are immediately brought to alternative 
absurdities if we assume the Power mani- 
fested to us as Motion o be in itself that 
which we conceive as Motion {First Princi- 
ples^ § 17). When with these conclusions, 
that Matter and Motion as we think them, 
are but symbolic of unknowable forms of 
existence, we join the conclusion lately 
reached that Mind also is unknowable, and 


all, “ no translation can carry us beyond 
our symbols.” After this, only the 
familiar ignorance, carelessness, and per- 
versity of the general religious world 
can explain the fact that even to-day 
Spencer's teachings are frequently de- 
nounced as “materialistic.” It is sur- 
prising how often the shortsightedness 
of the theologians has led them to treat 
with antagonism men who, if they only 
knew it, should rather be reckoned 
among the truest friends of religion. 
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Chapter IV. 

THE SPENCERIAN SOCIOLOGY 


I. 

Spencer’s social and political teachings 
are familiar enough in their main out- 
lines to readers who otherwise know 
little or notlhng of his works. The 
most popularly written and widely cir- 
culated of his books — the Education 
alone exc<“pted — are those which deal 
directly with the problems arising from 
the relations of citizens to government 
and to one another. In the pages of 
Social Statics^ The Study of Sociology^ and 
The Man versus The State, these problems 
in their multifarious aspects are handled 
with extraordinary force, clearness, and 
felicity of illustration ; and, though first 
principles are kept in view throughout, 
and are shown to constitute the firm 
foundation of every doctrine advanced — 
though in this way philosophic coherence 
and consistency are given to every chain 
of reasoning — the popular standpoint is 
that adopted ; the arguments are directed 
rather to the general reader than to the 
special student. By the larger public, there- 
fore, the individualistic principles which 
form the core of all his political teach- 
ings are accepted or rejected without any 
thought of their relation to his philo- 
sophic system as a whole ; how they 
fall into the body of his work, and 
what exact place they occupy there, are 
questions that seldom come up for 
consideration. 

I'his is the more natural because, 
even when we have grown tired, as 
Zschokke put it, of “living in the furnished 
lodgings of tradition,” very few of us 


have thought out for ourselves a syste- 
matised theory of life. We have what 
we are pleased to call our ideas (usually 
more correctly to be described as our 
feelings) about most things ; and the 
less we understand of a subject the 
stronger our assertions of opinion are 
likely to be. But these ideas rarely 
hang together among themselves — are 
rarely attached to any deep underlying 
principles. 'I'heir roots run down into 
the emotions ; they draw their nourish- 
ment thence ; and some accident of 
early education, environment, self- 
intere.st, or class-bias, gives them, un- 
known to ourselves, their special form 
and colour. It is curious in studying 
our friends — we are less likely to observe 
such inconsistencies in ourselves — to 
find, in consequence, what a strange 
jumble of contradictory notions the 
majority of them manage to find room 
for, without for a moment seeming to 
imperil there V)y their self-satisfaction or 
peace of mind. The assertive radical, 
brought fiice to face with some novel 
form of an old question, unexpectedly 
developes a rabid conservatism : the 
bigoted conservative advocates on some 
special isolated point doctrines which, 
applied to other and perhaps more 
familiar issues, he would look upon with 
horror. Men who are urging the world 
forw'ard in one direction are holding it 
back in other*s ; arxl the- gospels of 
yesterday and lo-morrow are proclaimed 
in one breath by the same preacher. 
Few realise the absurdity of all this ; few 
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are aware of the anarchy of thought and 
incongruity of social aims to which it 
must inevitably give rise; fewer still, 
perhaps, understand that it is due to the 
absence in most men — even in those of | 
general intelligeij^ce and more than | 
average culture — of a methodical habit 
of mind, and the guiding power of 
some great central principles, to the 
touchstone of which every judgment and 
opinion may be brought. 

Caring nothing for the coherence of 
their own ideas, most readers naturally 
fail to inquire into the coherence of the 
ideas of other people. Hence they are 
willing to deal with that one department 
of the Spencerian thought which haj^pens 
to come under their particular nonce 
without troubling to raise the question 
of its connection with other departments. 
Spencer’s individualism may or may not 
organically belong to and of necessity 
grow out of the principles of evolution 
as expounded by him ; but, while they 
will discuss the individualism itself, this 
is the last matter that is likely to 
detain them. Hence it is precisely this 
point we propose to deal whth here. To j 
expound Spencer’s social and political 
views in their practical applications 
would, considering how frequently and 
in what popular language he himself set I 
them forth, be a work of supererogation : j 
to discuss them would lie outside the 
scope of our plan. But to show how 
these views are affiliated upon the main 
body of his thought will be to carry out 
to the full the design of this introduc- | 
tion.* 

* There is the more need to do this, first, because 
many other wise loyal adherents of Spencerianism 
have refused to follow their teacher into the 
extremes of his political thought ; and, secondly, 
because of the opinion, widely* diffused among 
them, that his social doctrines, e.spoused long 


11 . 

The once famous saying of Sir James 
Mackintosh, that “ constitutions arc not 
made, but grow,” struck the men of his 
time as singularly original and sugges- 
tive ; which will not surprise us when we 
remember the purely mechanical theories 
of social history which had stood un- 
challenged during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and were still current when he 
wrote. But, as Spencer says, “in our 
day the most significant thing” about it 
is “ that it was ever thought so signifi- 
cant.” Not only has the principle enun- 
ciated in it long since passed into a 
common[)lace, but from the evolutionary 
standpoint wc all now see that it forms 
but a small porticni of a much larger 
truth. Under all its aspects and through 
all its ramifications society itself is tlie 
result of slow and natural development, 
not of artificial contrivance — a growth 
and not a manufacture. This means 
that it must be dealt with not as a 
mechanism, hut as a living thing. 

Tlie comparison between society and 
an individual organism had been in 
stituted before Spencer’s time, but in 
a way too vague for it to be productive 
of much result. Spencer, in taking the 
matter up among his earlier studies, 
endeavoured to do something more than 
point out more or less fanciful analogies. 
Utilising the comprehensive generalisa- 
tions of modern biology, he undertook 
to indicate the real parallelisms.* 

before the working out of his general system, 
have since been cleverly dovetailed into that 
system, and form no proper part of it. As this 
whole subject is a vast and complicated one for 
brief treatment, I may be perhaps allowed to 
record that Spencer himself expressed entire 
satisfaction with my analysis of his arguments 
and conclusions. 

* These parallelisms, outlined in the article 
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These are four in number, and may 
be summarised in succinct statement 
thus : — 

1. Commencing as small aggregations, 
both societies and individual organisms 
insenBil)1y augment in mass, in some 
instances eventually reaching a bulk ten 
thousand times greater than their original 
size. 

2. At first so simple in structure as to be 

considered structureless, both societies and 
individual organisms assume in the course 
of their growth a continually increasing 
complexity of structure. 1 

3. In a society in its early undeveloped | 
state, as in an individual orgninisni in its 
early ai}d undeveloped state, there exists 
scarcely any mutual dependence of parts ; 
in both ^ uses the parts gradually acejuire a 
mutual dependence, and this becomes at 
last so great that the life and arti\'ity of 
each part are made possible only by the 
life and activity of the rest. 

4. The life and development of a society, 
like the life and development of an indi- 
vidual organism, are indej)endent of and 
far more prolonged than the life and 
developn)ent of any of its component units, 
who severally are born, grow, reproduce, 
and die, while the bcxly politic composed 
of them survives generation after genera- 
tion, increasing in mass, completeness of 
structure, and functional activity. 

Consideration of these striking parallel- 
isms will reveal the fact that the most 
important of them — the second and third 
in tl|e above tabulation — present ele- ! 
inent^ that bring the growth of society 
directly under the general law of evolu- 
tion. Societies, like individual organ- 
isms, pass, during the course of theii 
development, from simplicity to com- 
plexity of structure, at the same time 
that their various parts gradually acquire 
greater and greater mutual dependence; 
in other words, the changes undergone 
by them are in the direction at once of 

on “The Social Organism” (first published in the 
Wesimhister Review for January, i860), were 
subsequently worked out in detail in the Pnn- 
dpUs of Sociology, Part II. See also the essay 
on “ Specialised Administration.*' 


increasing heterogeneity and of increasing 
unity. It may, indeed, be remarked 
incidentally that no more conspicuous 
illustrations of the formula of evolution 
can be found than those furnished by the 
study of social growth. Barbarous 
tribes, lowest in the smle of development, 
are nothing but loose, almost homogene- 
ous, aggregations of individuals and 
families, living in contiguity, but hardly 
at all depending one upon another. 
Powers and functions are practically alike, 
the only marked differences being those 
which accompany difference of sex. 
“ Iwery man is warrior, hunter, fisher- 
man, toolmaker, builder; every woman 
performs the same drudgeries ” — that is, 
there is as yet no specialisation of parts ; 
and similarly, “ every family is self- 
sufficing, and, save for purposes of 
aggression and defence, might as well 
live apart from the rest ” — there is little 
or no mutual dependence. Very early, 
however, important changes manifest 
themselves. Differentiation begins. With 
the appearance of some kind of chieftain- 
ship arises distinction between the gov- 
erning and the governed ; and as this 
distinction grows more and more decided, 
the controlling agencies themselves grad- 
ually break up, and in course of time 
develop into the highly com[)lex political 
organisations of semi-civilised and civi- 
lised lands. Meanwhile the accomjianying 
industrial divergencies are even more 
significant. Individuals, no longer con- 
tinuing to perform for themselves all the 
functions necessary for the preservation 
of their own lives and the lives of those 
immediately connected with them, begin 
to devote themselv.es to separate kinds 
of occupation ; wjience .arise the first 
suggestions of that industrial specialisa- 
tion which has been carried to such an 
extreme in cAir own day, and which with 
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every year is tending to become more of the great nations of the civilised world. 


marked. But one all-important fact must 
iiever be lost sight of. These changes 
^ along the line of ever-increasing hetero- 
geneity can go on step by step only in 
combination with corresponding changes 
along the line of eVer-increasing integra- 
tion. The governing agency can assume 
the labours and responsibilities of over- 
sight, guidance, and direction only by : 
being relieved, to a degree proportionate | 
to the demand of these upon it, of the I 
daily strain of providing for its own wants. 
In this way alone can the regulative and 
maintaining agencies become distinct. 
Similarly with the industrial changes 
themselves. As soon as any one indi- 
vidual limits himself to the performance 
, of one particular life-sustaining function, 

. for which, lie may possess unusual apti- 
tude, he must necessarily become 
dependent upon the rest of the com- 
munity to the extent of the functions left 
unfulfilled by him ; while he performs 
certain functions in excess, and thereby 
benefits others, others must also perform 
function.s in excess for his benefit. 
Hence, it is clear that, if society is to 
maintain its corporate life, no differentia- 
tion can take place without integration ; 
increase of specialisation in social changes 
is not only accompanied by increase of I 
mutual dependence, but is absolutely | 
impossible ivithout it. 

From the first stages of social growth 
to the developments recorded in yester- 
day’s newspaper, what we call progress 
has everywhere been marked by the same 
characteristics. All changes in the line | 
of advance have been changes rendering i 
the social structure more complex while j 
increasing its organic unity; and this 
double-sided movement has by this tirne 
gone so far that we are to-day witnessing 
its effects in the modified ftiter-relations 


The new thought of the solidarity of the 
human race simply reminds us of the 
application of the evolutionary principle 
to the widest possible issues. For not 
j only are the great nations becoming more 
and more completely specialised and 
unified within themselves, but the civilised 
world is itself slowly developing into a 
vast organic whole, made up of many 
such highly differentiated but muiualiy 
dependent aggregations. 

Two important aspects of the prin- 
ciples here indicated must now' be re- 
emphasised as presenting truths to which 
we shall n^cur later on. In the first 
place, in the social as in the individual 
organism, repetition of similar parts 
implies a relatively low stage of 
develoi)ment, higher stages being charac- 
terised by the marking off of special 
organs for the i)erformance of s[)ecial 
functions. In the second place, the 
activity of every organ being limiteil, 
adequate performance of its special 
function by each organ is incompatible 
with continuance on its part to perform 
other functions. That its own function 
may be duly carried on, it must be 
! relieved by other organs of tlie need for 
sustaining other activities. 

Having thus indicated the principal 
parallelisms between societies and indi- 
vidual organisms, Spencer proceeds to 
point out their chief differences. As 
there is no necessity here for us to follow 
him into his consideration and discussion 
of these, we will confine ourselves to the 
briefest enumeration of them. He finds 
the contrasts also to be four in number : 

1. Societies have no specific external 
forms. 

2. The living tissue whereof an individual 
organism consists forms a continuous mass ; 
the living elements of a society do not form 
a continuous mass, but are more or less 
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widely dispersed over some portion of the 
earth^s surface. 

3. The ultimate livin^jf elements of an 
individual or^'anism are mostly lixed in 
their relative positions ; those of the social 
organism arc capable of moving from 
place to j)lac;c. 

4. In the- body of an animal only a 
special tissne is endowed with feeling ; in 
a society all the members are endowed 
with feeding. 

With much ingenuity Spencer labours 
to show that these obvious contrasts are 
neither so fundamental nor so important 
as would at first sight appear. This part 
of the matter, however, does not now 
concerti us. But the last-named distinc- 
tion between tlie social and the individual 
organism should be looked at a little 
more closely, because it points to a pro 
found truth of immediate moment to us 
here. For what docs this distinction 
inif>ly? It implies nothing less than this 
— that there is a radical difference 
between the relations of parts and whole 
in the individual organism, and the rela- ! 
tions of })arts and whole in the social 
organism. 

While in individual bodies the welfare 
of all other parts is rightly subservient to 
the welfare of the nervous system, whose 
pleasurable or painful activities make up 
the good or ill (jf life ; in bodies politic the 
same thing does not bold, or holds to but 
a very slight extent. It is well that the 
lives of all jiarts of an animal should be 
merged in the life of the whole, because 
the whole has a corporate consciousness 
capable of happiness or misery. But it is 
not so with a society, since its living units 
do not and cannot lose individual con- 
sciousness, and since the community as a 
whole has no corporate consciousness. 
And this is an everlasting reason why the 
welfares of citizens cannot rightly be sacri- 
ficed to some supposed benefit of the State : 
but why, f)n the other hand, the State is to 
he maintained solely for the benefit of 
citizens. The corporate life must here be 
subservient to the lives of the parts, instead 
of the lives of the parts being subservient 
to the corporate life.^ 

* “The Social Organism” (Essaj'Sf vol. i.). 


I TIL 

This, which at first sight might seem 
to be a conclusion standing by itself, and , 
of no further use to us, may for present 
purposes be taken as a new point .of 
departure. T^et us examine in detail the 
question of the relations of parts to 
whole in the social organism. 

From the earliest developments of 
gregariousness to the latest extension of 
I governmental activity, the only ultimate 
I authority for the restraints exercised by 
I society in its corporate capacity over its 
i individual members is the welfare of the 
j individual members. The welkire of 
, society is the proximate end only ; the 
I final end is the welfare of the units pf 
I which the society is composed. This 
! has been made clear by the above con- 
siderations. But does this mean that 
the relations of the individual to the 
corporate life should be or could be of a 
stable or unchanging character? P'rom 
the evolutionary standpoint such an idea 
! is on the face of it untenable. On the 
contrary, such relations must inevitably 
vary with the varying conditions of social 
growth. The social organism, like all 
other organisms whatsoever, must mould 
the activities of its inner life in response 
! to outer needs. Only by adequately 
meeting tliose needs can its existence be 
maintained, and, while the ultimate end 
of social organisation can never be other 
than that alleged, furtherance of that 
ultimate end may often be impossible, 
save by temporary postponemeiu of it to 
the proximate end; in other w’ords, the 
welfare of society may have to take pre- 
cedence of the w'elfare of the individual, 
j^and individual life be sacrlticed to social 
preservation. We may put the matter 
even more strongl}-, and state at once 
that throughout the past the proximate 
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end, that of social preservation, has 
habitually been of prime importance, 
the claims of the individual in contra- 
distinction to those of the corporate body ! 
having only gradually emerged as vital 
issues. In all transitional states, indeed, 
the relations of wfiich we speak must 
riecessarily be relations of compromise ; 
but such compromise will favour the 
whole as against the parts, or the parts 
sas against the whole, according to the 
type of social organisation — the type 
itself being evolved in answer to the 
medium of social needs. The question 
therefore arises, How do the general 
conditions of any given society tend to 
determine the relations of its citizens to 
the State ? 

The evolution of life at large, alike in 
its higher and in its lower forms, has 
been possible only because in the average 
of cases there has throughout been a 
definite connection between conduct and 
consequence. But for the fact that 
individuals structurally best adapted to 
the conditions of their existence have 
prospered by means of such fuller 
adaptation, while individuals less favour- 
ably endowed have dropped out in the 
struggle for existence, no advance in life 
could ever have taken place. This law, 
which, ethically enunciated, becomes the 
principle that each individual ought to 
receive the good and evil arising from 
his own nature, is the primary law of 
existence, holding good of all creatures, 
and qualified in those living solitary lives 
only by that “ self-subordination needed 
among the higher of them for the rearing 
of offspring.’’ 

In non-gregarious creatures, therefore, 
the only conflict is between self-subserv- 
ing and race-subserving activities; and 
species which do not postpone in 
requisite degrees the fornfer class of 


activities to the latter will inevitably 
disappear. But in gregarious creatures 
another factor comes into play. Each 
individual in the pursuit of his own 
satisfactions must be prevented from 
interfering with the similar pursuit of 
their own satisfactions on the part of 
others; for in the absence of such pre- 
vention an associated state would be 
impossible, and each individual would 
lose the benefits that co operation would 
bring. The associated state, therefore, 
demands, in addition to that large post- 
ponement of self to offspring which lies 
at the bottom of all life, a constant post- 
ponement of self to fellows, negatively 
by restraint of actions that impede, and 
positively by performance of actions that 
further, the fullest and most harmonious 
co-operation. 

I^utting lliese two principles togetlier, 
we are able to establish an important 
conclusion. The prerequisite of life in 
general embodied in the first must be 
qualified in the way indicated by the 
second when the individual, no longer 
isolated, lives in association with others 
whose presence and claims necessarily 
limit the range of his activities. Hence 
we reach the formula of absolute justice.* 

* This may be the proper place to point out a 
distinctive feature in Spencer’s Ethics -—the 
separation of absolute Irom relative ethic-->. 
Absolutely right conduct is conduct having no 
concomitant of j)ain, or painful consequences, 
either to self or others; all other conduct, 
though it may be relatively right, or the least 
wrong possible in the circumstances, is not abso- 
lutely right. In the drawing up of a code of 
absolute morality, therefore, we must consider 
the ideal man in an ideal slate of society ; and 
relative morality must then aim to approximate 
to this as closely as is possible under any given 
conditions. In discussing the Spencerian ethics 
this vital distinction must never be lost sight of. 
See Data of Ethics^ chap, xv., and compare this 
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Every man is free to do that which he 
wills, provided he infringes not the equal 
freedom of any other man.” 

But MOW we have to notice that under 
certain conditions these abstract prin- j 
ciplcs require still further qualification. | 
The ultimate authority for the existence j 
of the associated state is, as we have | 
seen, tiie increased w'elfare that all its 
individual units are enabled to ol^tain 
by means of it. lliis renders the j)re- 
servation of the associated state itself of 
the lirst importance ; and when it is 
imperilled, sacrifice of the individual to 
secure its continuance receives strong 
ethical sanction, d'his fact gives us the 
clue for which we are in search in our 
inr]uiry as to how the relations of citizen 
to State depend upon existing social 
conditions, l^'or the welfare of the indi- 
vidual can only, ethically considered, 
take entire and immediate precedence of 
the welfare of the community at large so 
long as the community itself is not in 
danger in other words, during periods 
of sustained peace. During periods of 
military activity or preparation — that is, 
when rightly or wrongly it is supposed 
that the community is jeopardised from 
withcnit —the individual has, to a large 
extent, to be made subservient to the 
State, often even to the extent of being 
called upon to sui render property and 
life to aid in keeping the social structure 
intact. 

We see, then, that in the social organ- 
ism the relations of parts to whole 
depend upon the average activities of the 
whole. So long as the community is 
engaged in a struggle for existence with 
antagonistic communities, its corporate 

with Social StatieSy Part I., chap, i., and the 
article on “Absolute Political Ethics” {Essays y 
vol, iii. ). 


life has to be maintained at any cost — even 
at the cost of its component units ; and 
societies in which this necessity is most 
completely met stand, other things equal, 
the best chance of preservation. Sanc- 
tion for the temporary postponement of 
the individual to the State is thus 
obtained ; but this sanction holds good 
only .so long as the .specified conditions 
continue. Just as soon as the external 
I struggle for existence cease.s, the sanction 
I for the postponement of the individual 
I to the State can no longer be alleged, 
i and all qualification lapses in regard to 
i the principles above set forth. 

I 

• IV. 

Before we can appreciate the full signi- 
ficance of this conclusion, we must look 
at the matter for a moment from a some- 
\vhat different point of view'. 

Theoretically, three kinds of social 
aggregation may be distinguished, accord- 
ing to the purposes which association is 
intended to subserve. Men may group 
themselves together (i) merely for the 
sake of companionship ; (2) for combined 
action against enemies, animal or human,, 
or both ; or (3) for better satisfaction by- 
means of reciprocal aid of the various 
requirements of life — higher as well as 
lower.^ The resulting aggregates may 

^ JustirCy § 102. All lliis docs not, of course,. 
I mean that men have ever (onsciously banded 
themselves together for any one or more of 
these purposes. We have here nothing to do 
with llie monstrous fiction of a social contract, 
which was one of the favourite theories of earlier 
political speculation, from the days of Hobbes 
and Locke on ward,* and which at the hands of its 
greatest exponent, Ro*usseau, became charged 
with immense lyi'volutionary power. We simply 
recognise that,* according to obtaining condition.s,. 
association has been naturally brought about here 
in response t(.> one kind of demand, there in 
response to another. 
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be defined respectively as non-co-opera- 
tive, military, and industrial. 

Of the first an instance is found in the 
base of the Esquimaux, who live in 
Igroups, but who, having no external 
enemies, never combine for purposes of 
cprporate offence and defence, and 
among whom industrial co-operation has 
gone no further than a division of labour 
between man and wife in each separate 
family. Examples of the second class 
are of course very numerous, and may 
be found in the purest form in “ hunting- 
tribes at large, the activities of which 
alternate between chasing animals and 
going to war with one another,” and in 
which industrial co-operation, if exhibited 
at all, is exhibited only in a very rudi- 
mentary way. When we come to the 
third division we are met, in search for 
illustrations, by the difficulty arising from 
lack of material. The purely industrial 
society does not yet exist in a developed 
form. A few perfectly peaceful tribes 
are to be found here and there in the 
world — like the Bodos, the Dhimdls, and 
the Kocchs — who, never needing to 
combine for aggression or defence, do 
yet to some extent render mutual assists, 
ance in the simple activities of their 
daily lives. Bui all advanced peoples 
without exception, as well as most of 
those relatively low down in the scalti of 
civilisation, yield examples of association 
for the achievement of all the three ends 
above distinguished. The desire for 
social intercourse is satisfied ; life is i 
made easier and larger by means of 
industrial co-operation ; but at the same 
time there is still need for corporate 
action, if not of an aggressive, then, at 
any rate, of a defensive nature. 

Now, the fact that even the most fully 
industrialised of developed jocieties are 
Still quasi-viMX\Xz.xy in their constitution 


introduces us to an important truth. 
Antagonistic as are the military and the 
industrial activities, throughout the whole 
course of social evolution, from the 
very beginning until now, the former 
has played a main part in the develop- 
ment of the latter. But for war, little 
advance would have been possible. War 
has been essentially the consolidating 
factor, and its ever-wudening sweep has 
in the upshot only cleared a larger area 
for the play of industrial forces. Each 
new integration brought about by con- 
quest has ultimately changed the warlike 
relations formerly existing between the 
communities integrated into relations of 
a peaceful character ; their interests, 
instead of being antagonistic, become 
interdependent. As this process, which 
has gone on from the earliest dawn of 
human history, continues, its results, 
though of the same general nature, w'ill 
be on a grander scale. Eventually, war 
will bring about its own destruction by 
aiding in the production, throughout a 
world-area, of those industrial conditions 
which will render anti-industrial relations 
henceforth impossible. 

Recognising this fact — which is indeed 
one of too much significance ever to be 
lost sight of — we can understand how it 
is that even the most highly-civiliscd 
nations are still in a transitional state. 
A factor of supreme importance in the 
earlier stages of their development, war, 
though of ever-decreasing importance in 
their more advanced stages, has, down 
to quite recent times, played a large 
part in the unification of national inte- 
rests, which is one phase of all social 
progress. Hence, we can for the time 
being reach nothing better than a com- 
promise between the demands of military 
co-operation on the one hand and the 
demands of industrial co-operation on 
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the other. But here a further distinction 
is to be made. This compromise, for- 
merly in favour of the military claims, 
is now (in some modern countries con- 
siderably and in a few markedly) in 
favour of the industrial claims. While 
hitherto the all-important thing was to 
keep up military efficiency, and industry 
was valued only to the extent to which 
it aided in doing this, now, on the con- 
trary, industrial growth is the all-impor- 
tant thing, and military efficiency is 
valued only in so far as, by yielding 
adequate protection, it furthers peaceful 
co-operation. Hence, though, among 
the more advanced societies, we cannot 
specify any as absolutely military or 
absolutely industrial, w^e can still divide 
them according as the w'arlike activi- 
ties take precedence of the peaceful, or 
the reverse, into two classes, \vhich w'e 
may call the military-industrial and the 
industrial-military. 

What, now, should we infer to be, and 
do we actually find to be, the character- 
istic differences of these two classes of 
societies? Their most salient and 
fundamental points of distinction may 
be briefly summarised.^ 

In the military-industrial type, the 
corporate life being the unit of organi- 
sation, we have centralised control, 
despotic rule, and widely-ramified grada- 
tions of rank. As reflecting the average 
life of the community, the religion is 
one of enmity — is marked by the pro- 
minence of stern doctrines and a vindic- 
tive spirit ; while the ecclesiastical system 
exhibits an elaborate hierarchy closely 
resembling the hierarchy of the political 
system. Meanwhile, industrial activi- 
ties, regarded only as factors for the sus- 

* Principles of Sociology ^ §§ 25S-262. See 
also the article on “ Specialised Administration.” 


fi\ 

tentation of the military system, are nof 
only despised as vulgar, but are more or . 
less subjected to State interference and ^ 
control ; and since it is the welfare of 
the State that is always held in view, the ^ 
general life of the^ community is dealt 
with in any way that may seem to secure 
higher corporate capacity. Thus the 
regime is one of compulsory co-opera- 
tion. The individual belongs to the 
State and exists for the State. 

Over against this we may set the 
leading characteristics of the industrial- 
military type. The need for such cor- 
porate action as is called for in war 
having largely lapsed, there is a relative 
absence of centralised control ; demo- 
cratic rule gradually supersedes despotic 
rule ; and the old gradations of rank 
slowly lose their meaning and tend to 
disappear. I'he harsher traits of the reli- 
gious creed drop away, and, in answer 
to the peaceful life of the society, gentler 
and more humane aspects come into 
relief. Along with this goes the breaking 
up of the ecclesiastical as of the political 
hierarchy, and the rise and spread of 
noheonformity. Industrial activities, no 
longer considered only as furnishing 
maintenance for the State, little by little 
rise in general esteem and free them- 
selves from State control and dicta- 
tion, while the individual, ceasing to 
be simply a servant of the general com- 
munity, refuses to tolerate the inter- 
ference of the community in the various 
pursuits of his private life. This is the 
regime of voluntary co-operation. The 
State exists simply for the individual. . 

It is hardly necessary to say that, 
omitting the mdny other cases that 
might be eked in illustration, the history 
of civilisation during the past three or 
four hunched years has shown, along 
with gradual decrease in military activity, 
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a distinct, though of course by no means 
regular, movement away from the military- 
industrial type of social organisation and 
towards the industrial-military t)pe. 
This movement, though general, has 1 
gone further in some countries than in ^ 
others ; and the conlrast presented to-day 
between England and America on the 
one hand, and the great continental : 
nations of Europe on the other, is a ' 
striking and instructive one. All this is | 
manifest enough ; but there is another : 
point, equally significant in its way, that ! 
might easily escape attention. 'I'he 
metamorphosis in question goes on only 
while conditions remain favourable ; as 
soon as they become unfavourable, a 
retrograde tendency asserts itself almost 
immediately. No lessons of recent 
history are more weighty than those 
taught by this social atavism. After 
remarking, in the course of one of his , 
many contributions to the discussion of j 
this subject, that, just before the civil 
war in America, industrialisation had 
advanced to such an extent in the 
Northern States that “ military organisa- 
ation had almost disappeared, and every- 
thing martial had fallen into contempt,” 
Spencer continues : — 

During the late war in America Mr. ' 
Seward’s boast— “ 1 touch this bell, and 
asiy man in the remotest State is a prisoner 
of the Government ” (a boast which was 
not an empty one, and which was by many 
of the Republican party greatly applauded) 
— shows us how rapidly, along with militant 
activities, there tends to be resumed the 
needful type of centralised structure, and 
how there quickly grow up the correspond- 
ing sentiments and ideas. Our own history 
since 1815 has shown a double change of 
this kind. During the thirty years’ peace 
the militant organisation dwindled, the 
military sentiment greatly decreased, the 
industrial organisation rapidly developed, 
the assertion of the individuality of the 
citizen became more decided, and many 
restrictive and despotic regulations were 


got rid of. Conversely, since the revival 
of militant activities and structures on the 
Continent our own offensive and defensive 
structures have been redeveloping ; and 
the tendency towards increase of that 
centralised control which accompanies i)iu h 
structures has become marked.* 

Could we do so without committing 
ourselves to an unmanageable digres- 
sion, we might profitably consider this 
subject in some of its remoter bear- 
ings. For — to indicate a few points 
only — the marked increase in military 
activity which has taken place among 
ourselves during recent years has not 
only brought about this increase in 
centralised control and corresponding 
tendency to tamper with the liberty of 
the individual, hut has also been neces- 
sarily accompanied by the revival of 
many characteristics of the military tyjje 
of society — excessive loyalty to rulers ; 
deference to authority ; reasserlioi’i of 
the claims of the privileged classes ; 
greater activity and power of the [)rie'u- 
hood ; intellectual reaction all along the 
line. Nor is this all. Less obvious, but 
not less important, changes may mean- 
while be noted in the general temper of 
society. The recrudescence of militarism 
and the national spirit of aggressiorr has 
everywhere called into play the feelings 
which properly belong to the stage (.>f 
barbarism; and the love of violence is 
shown (among countless other ways) by 
the immense popularity of all kinds of 
literature and art which deal with deeds 
of turbulence and bloodslicd ; by the 
current mania for athleticism and the wor 
shipof physical strength and prowess; and 
by the re-establishment of brutal sports. 
It is a truth which few people seem able 
to appreciate that there is a vital relation- 
ship between the character of the life of 

* “Specialised Administration.” See also 
Justice^ § 72, etc. 
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a society and the character of the lives 
of its component units ; that national 
violence will be always attended by indi- 
vidual violence ; and that, in a word, it 
is practically useless to preach the gospel 
of love to the men and women of a 
nation while the nation itself is living 
according to the gospel of hated 

But now, returning to the main line 
of our argument, we have to ask : What 
practical conclusions are we to draw 
from the inquiries which we have insti- 
tuted ? 

First, that the rise of individual inde- 
I)endence of the State, and the decrease 
of Stat«,' meddling with the multitudinous 
affairs of private life, have naturally 
accompanied the gradual decline of 
militancy and the slow reconstruction 
of the great nations of the world upon 
an industrial basis. Such has been 
throughout the most noteworthy char- 
acteristic of social evolution.'' Secondly, 
that as, from first to last, the end to be 
achieved by society in its corporate 
capacity is the welfare of its units, the 
ethical warrant for the coercion of the 
individual by the State, derived from the 
condition of war, disappears as war 
itself ceases, and cannot be alleged as 
holding for a condition of peace. And, 
thirdly, that those who seek to reverse 
the order of social evolution byre-expan- 
sion of the scope of State activity and 
[)ower are endeavouring to fit down 
artificially a system belonging properly 

Tins is a truth upon which Spencer was 
never weary of insisting, and to which he re- 
turned in his very last book (.see the essay on 
“ Re-Barbarisation,” in Juuts and Comments). 

^ An interesting side-light is thrown upon 
this whole question of the gradual development 
of personality by such books a.s Sidney Lanier’s 
En^diik Novel and Mr. 11. M. Posnett’s Com- 
parative Literature ^ in the “ International Scien- 
tific” Series, 


to one type of social structure upon the 
other type of social structure, which 
has all along been outgrowing it — are 
engaged, therefore, in a retrogressive 
enterprise, which is in the very nature of 
things foredoomed tp disaster.* 

V. 

But these conclusions, important 
j though they arc, do not represent the 
! whole of the case. Not only during the 
! course of social development does ethical 
i sanction for State interference with the 
individual gradually decline, but the 
rcrmciihshment of such interference is 
seen, from the evolutionary point of 
view, to be a necessary accompaniment 
of the increasingly ade(piate performance 
i on the part of government of the special 
I functions for which it is properly respon- 
I sible. 

' Here we must revert to the principle 
of the physiological division of labour, 

I already touched upon. It has been 
j shown that repetition of similar parts, 
whether in an individual structure or in 
society, implies lowness of organisation, 
evolution being everywhere characterised 
by the complexity resulting from the 
nmltiplication of different parts fulfilling 
different duties. Beyond this it has 
been made clear that specialisation of 
function brings with it limitation of 
function. “At the same time that each 
part grows adapted to the particular 
duty it has to discharge it grows un- 

* It is not by accident that socialistic schemes 
flourish most in a military atmosphere. In 
Germany, “ whert militancy is most pionounced, 
and where the regufation of citizcn\ is most 
elaborate, socialism is most highly developed ; 
and from the head of the German military 
system has now come the proposal of regimental 
regulations ft)r the working classes throughout 
Europe” (Justuey § 26 ). 
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'adapted to all other duties”* — a truth 
exemplified alike in biology and in poli- 
tical economy. The application of this 
principle to the matter in hand is obvious, 
** The governmental part of the body 
politic exemplifies this truth equally with 
its other parts. In virtue of this uni- 
versal law, a Government cannot gain 
ability to perform its special work without 
losing such ability as it had to perform 
other work.”=* 

Hence we must meet, with a more 
definite answer than has yet been given 
or implied, the question, What is the 
special work of a Government ? 

We have said that the only ultimate 
sanction for social organisation in any 
forpi is the welfare of the individual 
units. Co-operation secures for all a 
larger and fuller life than each could 
secure for himself ; and the business of 
the community in its corporate capacity 
is to maintain the conditions which make 
co-operation possible. How can it do 
this? By protecting the individual in 
.such a way that in each case the funda- 
mental laws of life shall not be interfered 
with ; in other words, by securing that 
state of things which enables each citizen 
to receive the full benefit of his character 
•and activities, subject only to the limita- 
tions necessarily imposed upon him by 
the presence of fellow-citizens having like 
•claims. 

That this, and this alone, is the true 
function of the State, is proved (though 
not only in this way) by the striking fact 
that, whatever may have been the other 
duties assumed or rejected by Govern- 
ments in various places and at different 

“ Representative Government ; What is it 
good for?” {Essays, vol. iii.) 

' IdzL Compare the essay on Over Legis- 
lation” {Essays, vol. iii.). 


times, this duty has never been over- 
looked. The earliest and the latest 
developments of social structure, differ 
though they may in every other respect, 
alike hold this end in view. Positive 
regulation of the citizen by the com- 
munity has varied all the world over, 
and varies still in extent, rigour, and 
direction ; negative regulation has uni- 
formly been accepted, theoretically at 
any rate, as coming directly witliin the 
range of governmental activity. 

This is clearly brought out by a com- 
parison of the military and industrial 
types of society. ^VT have seen that 
the relation of the individual to the 
community immediately depends upon 
the social structure evolved in response 
to average needs. Yet though, where 
the activities are predominantly warlike, 

I the unit apparently exists tlie sake of 
I the whole, while where the activities are 
predominantly peaceful the wliole clearly 
exists for the sake of the unit, in each 
! case the ethical autliority for State regu- 
I lation, be this small or groat, is ulti- 
! rnately the maintenanc(j of tlie conditions 
1 pre-re(}uisite to peaceful co-operation. 

! J )uring periods of antag(jnistic relations 
I with other communitiiis the main biisi- 
i ness of government, therefore, is to pro- 
i leet society from exlernil enemies, 
internal regulation being wholly subser- 
j vient to this special end. When, with 
i the gradual cessation of war, this func- 
I tioii lapses, there remains still the duty 
j of maintaining the conditions pre- 
requisite to peaceful co-operation in 
other ways — namely, by protecting 
society from internal enemies. And 
now let us note the supremely important 
I inference. In the one case, as in the 
other, ethical sanction warrants the 
I interference of the State with the indi- 
vidual so far as is necessary to achieve 
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the object here set forth, and no further. 
As in the military rigime no moral right 
can be shown to exist for State coercion 
of citizens beyond the point required 
for successful resistance to antagonistic 
societies, so in the industrial regime no 
moral right can be shown to exist for 
State coercion of citizens beyond the 
point re(]uired for successful resistance 
to antagonistic units ; Slate functions arc 
ethically limited to the maintenance of 
strictly equitable relations among the 
separatr members of the community. 
'I'hus we come round from another side 
to the lormula of abstract justice already 
given. Every man must be held free to 
do that which he wills, provided only he 
infringes not the equal freedom of other 
men ; and the duty of the State is to 
guard each individual citizen from such i 
infringement. When the State itself i 
commits such infringement, therefore, it i 
not only exceeds its duty, hut it liecomes j 
actually guilty of that w'hich it is its j 
immediate and express duty to prevent. ' 
Suclg then, is the propter function of 
the Slate, and in fitting itself more com- 
pletely for this the Slate necessarily, as 
we have seen, becomes less fit for any- 
thing else. In low’, undeveloped forms 
of society the essential work of protec- 
tion against enemies, internal and ex- 
ternal, is performed with extreme imper- 
fection, at the same time that it is 
encumbered with countless oilier kinds | 
ol work which do not appertain to 
government at all. Jhjt with social | 
evolution progressive differentiation, | 
while gradually relieving the ruling i 
agency of these multitudinous extra j 
duties, enables it to discharge its o\vn 
particular lunclioii W’ith ever-increasing 
efficiency. Thus the natural tendency 
is towards specialised administration — 
towards the production of a type of 


government best adapted for the proper 
work of government, and iherefoi^e least 
adapted for any other sort of work 
whatsoever. ^ 

I This doctrine has been called by all 
! sorts of hard names, not only by av(3vved 
socialists, but by many “ practical legis- 
! lators”and “ common-sense politicians,’^ 
who, while they would be horrified at 
the thought of being identified with the 
! socialists, are constantly favouring move- 
j ments that are socialistic under the 
thinne.st possible disguise. But it is safe 
to say that the majority of those who are 
so loud in their anathemas of Spencer s 
individualism are utterly unaware that it 
has anything but a negative side. 
Familiar with Spencer’s unmeasured 
denunciation of State interference™ 
denunciation everywliere backed up by 
long arrays of facts — they seem to think 
that there the matter ends. But 
there the matter does not end. The 
truth, already implied in the above con- 
siderations, and now to be definitely set 
forth, is simply this : that while Spencer 
I protests against the continual meddling 
of Government with affairs that do not 
concern it, he advocates at the same 
time a more and more complete and 
conscientious discharge on its part of 
the business that properly falls within its 
scope. liithcrto, and at the present 
time, over-legislation, where legislation is 
not wanted, has inevitably been accom- 
panied by under-legislation w’here legisla- 
tion is sadly culled for; things are 
regulated that ought to be left to take 
care of themselves, and, as a necessary 
consecjuence, other things arc lei! to take 
care of ihemselv&s that ought to be 
regulated. / Spen’cer always sc»ught to 

* See particularly the essay on “ Representa- 
tive Government : What is it good for 
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turn the scale to the other side — curtail- 
ing governmental activity in one direc- 
tion, but expanding it in another. 

In his conversation on - “ The 
Americans”' (October 20th, 1S82) there 
is a passage of special interest bearing | 
directly upon this point. “ But we 
thought, Mr. Spencer,” said the inter- 
viewer, referring to some remarks that 
had just passed concerning the relation ! 
of the individual to the community, I 
“ you were in favour of free government j 
in the sense of relaxed restraints, and i 
letting rtien and things very much alone, j 
or what is called laissez-faire T “ I'hat,” j 
answered Spencer, “ is a persistent mis- 
understanding of my opponents. Every- 
where, along with the reprobation of ; 
government intrusion into various ! 
spheres where private activities should ' 
be left to themselves, 1 have contended ' 
that in its special sphere — the mainte- ! 
nance of equitable relations among ! 
citizens- —governmental action should be i 
extended and elaborated.” ! 

How often this contention was made 
by him careful study of even the more j 
popular of Spencer’s political writings | 
will make clear. The question was one, i 

* Reprinted in the collected edition of his 
Essays^ vol. iii. 


indeed, to which he returned again and 
again.' Meanwhile, as it is not our 
purpose here to follow the general 
doctrine that we have outlined mto 
details, we must rest content if we have 
shown that this positive vfew of the 
matter, so commonly lost sight of, is 
nevertheless of the essence of the whole. 
The object of this chapter, as stated at 
the outset, has been not to expound 
Spencer’s social and political teachings 
in their particular applications, or to 
enter into any discussion of them from 
so-called practical points of view, but to 
indicate the principal lines of contact 
between them and the body of his 
thought. Enough has been said to prove 
that his individualism, so far from being 
artificially foisted on to the rest of his 
system, as even some friendly critics 
would have us believe, grows naturally 
out of, and, therefore, properly belongs 
to, it — is an organic part of his general 
doctrine of universal evoliiticm. 

‘ See espeoirilly the essays, already so fre- 
tjuenlly referred to, on “ Representative Cio\ ern- 
menl,” “ Over- Legislation,” and “Specialised 
Administration”; also “Political In.stitulions,” 
passim; The Study of Soiioloyy : J^ostsrript ; 
and Justii.e^ chap, xxv., which last compare with 
Social Statu Sj chaps, xxi. , xxii. 
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Chapter V. 


THE ETHICAL SYSTEM OF SPENCER 

I. 


Has the doctrine of evolution modified 
our conceptions of morality ? Has it in 
any wav helped to establish the prin- 
ciples o?‘ right living upon a firm, scientific 
foundation? These are questions that 
meet us on the threshold of such a study 
as we are to take up in the present 
chapter, and they must be dealt with 
before we can place Spencer’s contribu- 
tions U* ethical science in their proper 
light, or understand their full signifi- 
cance. 

'The struggle of a new idea concerning 
the universe with the old ideas whose 
peaceful reign it disturbs almo.st invari- 
ably passes through two stages— -a stage 
of positive antagonism and a stage of 
high-handed conciliation. At the outset 
it is war to the knife. Champions of 
tint older order rush into the lists, intent 
on proving not so much that the new 
thought is untrue as that it is inexpedient. 
They ask the world not to examine the 
evidence, but to calculate the conse- 
quences. If the ancient cosmology is 
overthrown, and the philosophy of life 
so long based upon it crumbles to pieces 
as a necessary result, then, argues the 
reactionist, we know what we have to 
expect. The foundations of morality 
will be swept away ; social disintegration 
will follow^; religion itself wall perish. A 
thousand pulpits take up the w'arning 
cry ; the Press teems wath hysterical 
vaticinations ; strong voices are raised in 
argument or appeal.* Amid all the 

* See, for example, Professor Goldwiji Smith’s 


I angry outcry and pojTular confusion that 
i ensues, the new thought holds secure its 
! tiny germ of life. While men work, and 
! wrangle, and sleep, it makes its silent 
I way; and before the world realises the 
vastness of the change that has been 
wrought in its midst, the truth comes to 
be recognised as true. Then, strangely 
enough, w^e hear nothing more of the 
disastrous consequences that were to 
follow in its train. The moment for 
I conciliation has arrived, and the attitude 
I of the conservative is soon taken up. 

! Where is the need of all this excitement? 
j he asks. We all know the thing is true 
' -in theory ; but, after all, it is only a 
theory, and wdiat difference does it make 
one way or the other ? ^^ou are quite 
overrating the practical importance of 
the whole issue. The world is neither 
better nor worse for the revelation. The 
old religion is untouched, the old morality 
remains just where it was before. 

Through these two stages of experi- 
ence, no less than almost every other 
great theory that science has given to 
j the w'orld, the doctrine of evolution has 
passed on its W'ay to general recognition. 
At first the Cassandra voices raised 
against it were of the loudest and the 
most persistent. The end of the moral 
I cosmos was at hand. Natural selection 
was to give us a cold, bloodless system 
of unrestrained appetite, untempered 
egoism, unrelieved brutality, in place of 
the beniga and •simple altruism of the 

powerful ess^y on “Morality and Theism” in 
his Guesses ai the Riddle of Existence, 
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Sermon on the Mount. The higher 
feelings were to have no further play ; 
every quality that had beautified the life 
of saint and martyr and philanthropist 
was to vanish before the new gospel of 
the survival of the ^fittest in the universal 
struggle for existence. Every one for 
himself, and the weakest to the wall — 
that was to be the m^ern transliteration 
of the Golden Rule,|with what frightful 
results to the humanviy of the future it 
was hardly needful to specify.* The 
prophetic picture drawn was dire enough, 
it is true; the more wonder surely (for 
all this, let us remember, look place not 
at the period of the Reformation, but 
within the memory of men now living) 
that it has so soon been all but forgotten. 
For the intellectual offspring and repre- 
sentatives of these passionate opponents 
of evolution in the early years of its 
growth are anxious to have us know that 
they at least are not afraid of it. Why | 
should they be? It was, as they now ! 
discover, implied in all their teaching long j 
before tiie days of Darwin and .Spencer ; ; 
and, as a matter of fact, it adds nothing, i 
one way or the other, to the discussion of j 

* It is perhaps worth while to notice that, in 
ethical speculations on the influence of the 
doctrine of evolutirui, survival of the finest is too 
often taken to mean surviv.al of the physically 
Strongest. This, for instance, is the mistake 
made by Oliver Luttrel in Sir Walter Besant’s 
//<?// of St. Pauls ; and Ids reasoning upon the 
subject is characteristic of a widespre.ad error in 
general thought. The idea of the preservation 
of altruistic instincts by the selection of tlie j 
groups in which these aie strongest, and of the ' 
development of clan-sympathies and paternal 
feelings through the part these play in social 
evolution, never seems to enter the popular 
mind. Nor is the great fact commonly recog- 
nised that the qualities which ensure the survival 
of a society may not he of advantage to the indi- 
vidual, except that indirectly he f^ins or suffers 
with the group of which he is a unit. 


the great practical questions of life. The 
end of the moral cosmos at hand ? Oh, 
no ; for evolution, though it may have 
thrown some new light upon biology, has 
nothing whatever to do with ethics. 
Any attempt to work it out into practical 
applications will only reveal its sterility. 
Let the scientists do what they like about 
it, then. We are not concerned. Our 
morality is still the morality of them of 
old time. Evolution has not changed it, 
not even in the slightest particular. 

In what sense it may be maintained 
that there is a large element of truth in 
this sweeping declaration, as well as 
the careful qualification which it re- 
quires, will become clear later on. 
There is one point, however, that 
we may conveniently deal with at once. 
It is commonly and properly said that 
the whole edifice of modern science is 
founded upon the datum of causation.^ 
The belief in the uniformity of Nature 
and of natural processes is exactly that 
which all our investigation is widening, 
deepening, and everywliere making more 
and more secure; and so strong is llie 
hold that it has already taken upon the 
cultivated mind, that it is now admitted 
on all sides, by those whose training in 
exact methods of in([uiry renders them 
competent to judge, that there is no 
room left for the ancient theological con- 
ceptions of the causeless, the lawless, lire 
arbitrary, in the material universe as it 
stands revealed to our ken. The persis- 
tent tendency of all evolutionary thought 
has been to emphasise this sense of the 
universality of law where it was already 
present, and to introduce it where it did 
not exist before. In this way, as a 
thoughtful writer on evolutionary morals; 
has well pointed out, the doctrine of 
evolution has really contributed more to 
ethics than to the natural sciences. 
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These latter at least recognised before 
the appearance of the theory of evolution 
the element of constancy ordinarily 
called law, and attempted to formulate 
this constancy as a basis of tliought and | 
action."* But in ethics no such sys- j 
teraatic attempt had been made, morality j 
being, indeed, expressly regarded as a 
region outside and above the domain of ; 
law. With the application of evolu- ] 
lionary theories to moral principles went i 
for the first time the emphatic assertion 
that the connection of cause and effect 
must bc‘ taken to hold good in moral no 
less than in natural science ; that, 
indeed, only on recognition of tiiis con- 
nection is any science of ethics possible. 
While the evolutionary theory, therefore, j 
only strengthened and deepened the con- 
ception of causation already existing in i 
other departments of research, it may be 
said almost to have introduced that 
conception into investigations on the 
subject of morality. Something of what 
is meant by the great change in thought j 
uhus brought about we shall see i 
presently. Mere we may well bear in : 
mind the fact that, if the doctrine of , 
evolution had done no more than | 
impregnate sociological discussion with i 
this principle of causation, it would have 
made good its claim to have given ethics 
a new basis and starting-j)oiiit, since in ' 
this way it has bridged over the wide 
chTiiSm between a merely empirical and 
a triily scientific system of morality. 

Meanwhile, that we have now reached 
a crisis in morals is sufticiently manifest, 

I think, to all who take an interest in 
the larger movements of tlie tinK\ Be 
the intluence of the theory of evolution 

* C. M. Williams, A Review of the Systems 
of Ethics Founded on the I'heory of Evolution ^ 


Upon ethics what it may, the most vigilant 
and sagacious thinkers on every side 
acknowledge that the forces most deeply 
implicated in the changes that are 
gradually coming over the whole of our 
civilisation are carrying us to the verge 
of a moral interregnum. The supremacy 
of the older, throUjgically-derived sanc- 
tions of conduct is bimaking down ; and 
the danger, immediate and serious, is 
lest they should be generally cast away 
as effete and valueless before any other 
sanctions are established to take their 
place. At this period of transition, 
w’bile, as Matthew Arnold put it, ‘‘ the 
old is out of dale " and “ the new is not 
yet born," the world at large undoubtedly 
stands in peril of a moral collapse. 
Half-educated reformers, of more zeal 
than wisdom, in their anxiety to sweep 
away every vestige of what they fulminate 
against as the ancient superstitions of 
the race, are too apt to overlook the 
solemn fact, written none the less in 
letters of fire on every page of history, 
that the mere destruction of restraints 
and inspirations under and in virtue of 
which men have developed hitherto 
would mean not adv’ance, but chaos. 
It is well enough to throw aside every 
husk of old doctrine; but may we not 
find ourselves sometimes in our careless 
haste discarding, along with much useless 
rubbish, some gen, is of vital truth that 
the world cannot afford to be without?* 
i It is perhaps worth while to pause occa- 

* The case of Lessing is here in point. 
Wriiing lo his friend Mendelssohn concerning 
the rationalistic experience of his earlier years, 
he confe.sses tlnit in, ‘‘getting rid ot certain 
prejudices” he had .also deprived hrnself of 
some things *t}iat he would have to recover. 
“Thai 1 have n<'t in part done so aha ady,” he 
adds, “ is only due to my fear lest, by degrees, 
I should drag file whole rubbish into the house 
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1 again.” 
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sionally to ask ourselves such a question 
as this ; , and to remind ourselves that 
the emotions, upon which, after all, 
the larger part of morality finally 
depends, cannot without deadly risk be 
cut loose from th^ir old moorings and 
set adrift upon the treacherous sea of 
chance, at the mercy of every current 
and squall. Upon the whole, when we 
remember the congruity that must, 
according to the evolutionary theory, 
exist bc'tween the creed of a people and 
their average needs, we cannot protest 
too vigorously against crude experiments 
and ill-advised tamperings with the 
world’s heritage of traditions, especially 
when anything so sacred and essential 
as the mainsprings of conduct are con- 
cerned ; we cannot too .strongly dis- 
countenance the spirit of the rash 
iconoclast who cares only to sap the 
ancient foundations of moral faith, and 
has no principle of guidance to offer in 
exchange for what he is intent upon 
snatching away. In such an emergency 
the clear course is to let the work of 
destruction take care of itself, and see 
what can be accomplished in the far 
more difficult as well as infinitely more ; 
important task of reconstructing the | 
bases of morality in accordance with 
the new thought ^nd the growing i 
knowledge of the time. It is the posi- { 
tive rather than the negative message 
of science that it concerns us to under- 
stand. 

Clear recognition of this momentous I 
fact led Spencer, while working out the 
Synthetic Philosophy^ to depart from the 
regular outline as originally published, 
and to take up the last division — the 
Principles of Ethics — at the expense of 
several intervening portions of his scheme. 
In the preface, dated Julyi 1879, to the 
Data of Ethics (Part I. of the completed 


work), he thus wrote in explanation of 
his course : — 

I am the more anxious to indicate in out- 
line, if I cannot complete, this final work, 
because the establishment of rules of right 
conduct on a scientific basis is a pressing 
need. Now that moral injunctions are 
losing the authority given by their supposed 
sacred origin, the secularisation of morals 
is becoming imperative. Few things can 
happen more disastrous than tlie decay and 
death of a regulative system no longer fit, 
before another and fitter regulative system 
has grown up to replace it. Most of those 
who reject the current creed appear to 
assume that the controlling agency fur- 
nished by it may safely be thrown aside, 
and the vacancy left unfilled by any otlier 
controlling agency. Mcanwliile, those who 
defend the current creed allege that, in the 
absence of the guidance it yields, no 
guidance can exist : divine commandriumts 
they think the only possible guides. Thus, 
between these extreme opponents there is 
a certain community. The one holds that 
the gap left by disappearance of the code 
of supernatural ethics need not be filled by 
a code of natural ethics ; and the other 
holds that it cannot be so filled. Both con- 
template a vacuum, which the one wishes 
and the other fears. As tlie change which 
promises or tlireatens to bring^ about this 
stale, desired or dreaded, is rajiidly pro- 
gressing, those wlio believe that the vacuum 
can be filled, and that it must be tilled, are 
called on to do something in pursuance of 
their belief.' 

This paragraph makes Spencer’s 
[losition perfectly clear. As before 
pointed out, his interests had from the 
first been practical ; his earliest publica 
lions — the letters on the Proper Sphere 
of Government and the more mature 
w'ork on Social Statics — had dealt with 
the actual problems of the day ; and the 
desire to apply philosophic principles to 
the questions of social growth and the 
conduct of life subsequently inspired the 
Synthetic System itself. Properly speak- 
ing, then, all his other work led up to 
liis Ethics ; to leave that division 

* Dal a of Ethics^ p. vi. 
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untouched, therefore, would have been 
to leave his whole enterprise, compre- 
hensive and valuable as it might have 
been as a contribution to the organisation 
of knowledge, in the condition of 
“ Giotto’s tower in the old Tuscan town ” 
---a magnificent effort, yet “ wanting still 
the glory of the spire.” “ My ultimate 
purpose,’’ he writes in the preface from 
which 1 have just quoted, “lying behind 
all proximate purposes, has been that of 
finding for the principles of right and 
wrong, in conduct at large, a scientific 
basis.” Naturally, therefore, he could 
not but l<‘el that to allow tliis purpose 
to remain unfulfilled, “ after making so 
extensive a preparation for fulfilling it, 
would be a failure the probability of 
which ” would not like to contemplate. 
Hence the persistency with which, amid 
much interruption from ill-health and 
some disturbance from other causes, he 
laboured at this portion of his task, and 
the satisfaction which he expressed when 
it was at length brought to completion. 

IT. 

Properly to appreciate the place occu- 
pied by the w'ork of Spencer in the 
general development of ethical thought, 
we must understand something of what 
had been done towards the establishment 
of a scientific basis of morality by writers 
who had preceded him in the field. 
This will bring out his relation to the 
doctrines of the so-called orthodox 
schools on the one hand, and to the 
theories of earlier independent thinkers 
on the other. 

An intrinsic difference in principle has 
long divided all ethical investigators, no 
matter what their minor points of agree- 
ment or disagreement may be, into two 
great hostile camps, usually known as 
the intuitive or intuitional, and' the 


inductive or utilitarian. This funda- 
mental diversity of view may be traced 
back dimly to the days of Greek philo- 
sophy, but it has acquired its immediate 
importance only within comparatively 
recent days. Through ^ud worth, Clarke, 
and Butler on the one side, and through 
Hobbes, Helvetius, Bentham, and the 
Mills on the other, we can follow the 
main lines of divergence and antagonism 
down to the time when the doctrine of 
evolution entered the arena, and, offering 
a hand to each of the hereditary foes, 
led the way to a conciliation hitherto 
undreamed of. 

The main questions at issue between 
the intuitionists and the utilitarians, 
difficult as they may seem in solution, 
may be very briefiy stated. They are 
the fundamental questions of the ethical 
standard and the moral sense. What, 
in the ultimate analysis, is the standard 
or criterion of right and wrong? And, 

; given that standard, how do we ourselves 
I distinguish between them ? Varied in 
detail as were the answers given by the 
intuitionists to these questions, they 
agreed substantially in this — that both 
the criterion of right and wrong, and our 
own power of disllc.gai.-'hing between 
them, are to be sought in an innate and 
divinely-implanted moral sense or con- 
science. d'he human mind was thus 
regarded as possessing an ultra-experien- 
tial faculty of judgment concerning con- 
duct — a fiiculty which is itself unresol v- 
able into any simpler elemenis, and 
beyond which there can be no appeal. 
Against this view^ it was the mission of 
utilitarianism toenteran emphatic {»rotest. 
The followers of the inductive school 
refused to accept the alleged innate and 
divinely-implanted moral sense as any- 
thing more tlvm a myth. For them our 
only test of conduct is the test furnished 
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by experience of ihe results of conduct ; 
and the so-called moral faculty or con- 
science, so far from being immediate 
and simple, is itself merely the organised 
registration in the modern civilised adult 
of his observations of the consequences 
of the actions of himself and others. 
Thus, from the standpoint of the intui* 
tionist, virtue or right conduct is in itself 
not only a proximate, but also an ulti- 
mate, end ; while the utilitarian regards 
it as a proximate end only ; the ultimate 
end, which imparts to it its particular 
quality of virtuousness or rightness, being 
some kind of utility which it is held to 
subserve. 

This, I think, is sufficiently clear. 
But as the point is of importance, I will 
supplement my own statement by a 
quotation from a distinguished historian 
who was himself an adherent of the in- 
tuitional view. The intuitional moralists, 
wrote the late Mr. Lecky* — 

believe that we have a natural poucr of 
perceiving that some qualities, such as 
benevolence, chastity, or veracity, arc 
better than others, and that we ought to 
cultivate them and repress their ojjposiie.'^. 
In other words, they contend that, Ijy ilie 
constitution of our nature, the notion of 
right carries with it a feeling of oldigafion : 
that to say a course of conduct is our duty 
is in itself and apart from all consequences 
an intelligible and sufficient reason for 
practising it ; and that we derive the hrst 
principles of our duties from intuition. 


opposite tendency. To procure the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number' is there- 
fore the highest aim of the moralist—the 
supreme type and expression of virtue. 

These, amid many minor points of 
difference, not only helping to separate 
more thoroughly the two great parties 
from each other, but often breaking up 
those parties themselves inta sundry 
more or less closely segregated clusters, 
may be taken as the most salient charac- 
teristics of the antagonistic schools. 
While they remained, in their older 
forms, the only important candid.ites for 
popular favour, the suffrages of the world 
were very unequally divided between 
them, besides the rank and file of 
the various religious denominations, an 
overwhelming majority of the most 
prominent moralists, including practi- 
cally all tliosc belonging to the Chris- 
tian Church, strenuously maintained 
the inUiitionist doctrines. The tran- 
scends 'nlal nature of morality was the 
central principle around which men of 
the most diverse theological and social 
views were calUxI u{X)n to rally ; and the 
orthod<.>x army, no matter how much its 
champions might be divided among 
themselves, thus presented a solid front 
to the enemy, d'he other side was never 
popular ; but' it made up for this by 
attracting to itself some of the clearest- 
headed and most original thinkers of the 


The utilitarian, on the contrary, denies — 

that we have any such natural perception, 
He maintains that we have by nature abso- 
lutely no knowledge of merit and demei it, 1 
of the comparative merit of our feelings 1 
and actions, and that we derive these 
• notions solely from an observation of ilie 
course of life which is conducive to human 
happiness. That which makes actions 
good is that they increase the happiness or 
decrease the pains of mankind, 'bhat 
which constitutes tlieir demerit is their 


* This principle— -the greate.st-haj)pine.ss prin- 
cijile, a.-, ii is succinctly calle'l — is, of course, th\t 
criunci.aed by lieniliam, the man with whose 
name tlie system of the older utilitarianism is 
most intimately associated. It will be found 
slated and developed in his fntroduction to the 
Principles of' Morals and Legislation,, first pub* 
ILshcd in 17H9. The principle itself has from 
that lime downward been the ol)ject of violent 
attack at the hands of the intuitional party ; but 
perhaps the keenest criticism that it has ever 
been subjected to is that contained in the Data 
of Ethics i chap. xiii. 


* History of Etiropean Morals, chap. i. 
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time, making a special appeal to men of 
sceptical tendencies, as well as to those 
trained in scientific methods of investiga- 
tion. 

We need here touch upon those 
aspects only of the old intuitional-utili- 
tarian controversy which will help us to 
understand what has been gained by the 
application of evolutionary principles to 
ethical theory. A glance at the posi- 
tions res]>ectively taken up by the two 
parties on the question of the moral 
sense will, for this purpose, jilace us at 
the proper point of view. 

Let us notice, then, that the diversity 
of moral sentiments and ideas exhibited 
by different peoples, and by the same 
peoples at different stages of their | 
growth, is a problem for which the 
intuitionists have never yet found a .satis- 
factory solution. We are told that there 
are many religions, but only one iviorality. 
'This is true in a sense, but not by any 
means in the sense intended by those by 
whom the phrase is currently employed. 
The stattunent, which indeed smacks 
suggestively of the attractive humuni- 
tarianism of the eighteenth century, 
might have passed unctuestioned at 
a time when sociological speculation 
was so entirely untrammelled by any ] 
reference to fact that men like Morelly 
and Rousseau could discourse eloquently 
of a mythical state of Nature and a 
purely hypothetical barbarism, and indig- 
nantly ask an artificial society to contrast 
man as the product of ci vili.sation with man 
in his primitive condition of freedom and 
happy innocence. But what might have 
done well enough in Rousseau’s day wall 
not do in ours. Progress in ethnological | 
and anthropological research lias given 
us the real savage in place of that crea- 
ture of “ an extinct tribe which never 
e.xisted” — the savage of our imagina- 


tion ; and instead of arguing as to 
what uncivilised man might have been 
and (in view , of our theories) ought 
to have been, w'e must now take him, 
whether we like it or not, as he has 
been and is. We ha^e to remember 
that the intuitional doctrine of the moral 
sense is an inheritance from a period 
w’hen practically nothing was known of 
the actual history of our race ; ^ it w^as 
constructed in reference to supposed 
theoretic necessities, and not upon an 
examination of facts ; and it would have 
been surprising enough, therefore, had 
it remained unshaken wlien growing 
knowledge brought it to the test of 
reality. Indeed, the only thing for the 
intuitionist to do is to follow the example 
of the Italian philosopher wlio refused 
to look through a telescojic for fear of 
having his ideas of astronomy upset. An 
inductive study of the diversities of 
moral theory and ])ractice, made pos- 
sible by our modern science of com- 
[larative culture, not only destroys at once 
the old theory of the substantial uni- 
formity of ethical ideals, but even justi- 
fies the assertion that there is no 
crime, recognised by us as such, wdiich 
has not somewhere and at .some time 
found its place in th(' catalogue of virtues, 
and no virtue which has not been 
ofiicially condemned. Even in extreme 
cases the statement will he found toliold 
good. The murderous I'ijian’s only fear 
is lest he should not be active enough in 
slaughter to win the approbation of his 
gods; with the Egyptian, lying is honour- 
able ; the Turkoman’s code prescribes 
theft. Nor w'hefi we compare civilised 
nations with one another do we find the 

* “ Inquiring into the ]:ccligrce of an idra i.s 
not a bad means^f roughly esiiinating its value ” 
( The Nebular Hypothesis). 
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results less significant Polygamy, wrong 
in Europe and America, is right and 
proper in China, India, and Turkey; 
while infanticide, a practice that we hold in 
utter abhorrence, was not only common 
in Greece and Rome, but was even 
defended by the greatest ethical teachers 
of antiquity, Plato and Aristotle, who 
also held views concerning the relations 
of the sexes which we should look on 
as revolting. On any theory of a tran- 
scendental God-given sense of right and 
wrong, these facts present difficulties 
that, but for the overwhelming influence 
of preconceived ideas, would at once 
have been recognised as absolutely 
insuperable. An attempt has indeed 
been made to turn the edge of the objec- 
tion by the contention that, notwithstand- 
ing such variations of sentiment and 
conduct, some idea of right and wrong is 
always present. But this assertion 
practically abandons the only position in 
the intuitional theory that is worth 
fighting for, since, in the first place, it 
allows the definite and clear-cut claim 
originally put forth to lapse into one 
too vague and indefinite to be of 
any real service ; and, in the second 
place, it introduces the elements of 
education and environment — the very 
elements that the intuitionists are 
naturally most anxious to keep out of the 
account. If the conscience is, after all 
that has been said for it, nothing more 
than a plastic and capricious faculty, 
which, instead of being a permanent, 
infallible, and absolute guide, may be so 
warped and distorted as to prompt here 
to theft and there to murder, while in other 
places theft and murder take rank among 
the most heinous crimes, then what 
becomes of the divine voice within us? 
and wherein is the extja-experiential 
moral sense one whit more sacred than 


any sense that might be acquired ? 
Surely the oracles of God should speak 
with no uncertain sound, if they are to 
make good their claim to a divine origin 
and mission. 

These difficulties in the intuitional 
theory early presented themselves to 
Spencer, though not till after he had 
practically committed himself to that 
theory in his published work. In the 
division of the Principles dealing with 
the Inductions of Ethics (where the 
whole ground of moral divergences is 
covered in considerable detail),^ he 
writes : — 

Though, as shown in my first work, 
Social Statics^ I once espoused the doctrine 
of the intuitive moralists (at the outset in 
full, and in later chapters with some 
implied qualifications), yet it has gradually 
become clear to me that the qualifications 
required practically obliterate the doctrine 
as enunciated by them. It has become 
clear to me that if, among ourselves, the 
current belief is that a man who robs 
and does not repent will be eternally 
damned, while an accepted proverb among^ 
the Bilochs is that “ Clod will not fiivour a 
man who does not steal and rob,'' it is 
impossible to hold that men have in 
common an innate perception of right and 
wrong. “ 

Against the orthodox intuitionists, 
therefore, the utilitarians undoubtedly 
possessed a strong case, since the old 
claim concerning conscience as an extra- 
experiential element of the mind crumbled 
to pieces the moment it was brought to 
the touchstone of fact. But, though the 
labour of destruction was easy, the labour 
of construction presented perplexities 
almost as great as those which the intui- 
tionists had found blocking their path. 
It was one thing to show that the moral 
faculty could not be regarded as simple, 
independent, and transcendental; it vas 
quite another thing to present a tenable 


Primiples of Ethics^ Part II. 


“ § 191- 
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hypothesis of its existence, and of the j 
authoritativeness it undoubtedly possesses 
in the mind of the average civilised man. 

Hence, even in the hands of its ablest 
exponents, the utilitarian theory remained 
in a crude and unsatisfactory shape. 
The problem that it sought to solve, | 
though riglitly recognised by it as a 
problem within the limits of scientific 
investigal .on, was for the time being | 
beyond the reach of its resources and | 
power. 'The conscience is not original | 
and independent : true ; but, then, j 
whence and how is it derived? That 
was the knotty question, to which 
the intuilionists naturally demanded a 
reply. J renLham, who, though not theo- 
retically the founder of utilitarianism, 
first endeavoured to make utility the 
liasis of a coherent moral system, \vas 
himself no psychologist, and never 
a[)proachcd the problems of ethics from 
the psychological side ; but several of 
his followers, notably the two Mills, saw 
this vulnerable spot in his armour, and 
attempted to make it good. d’he 
following extract from the younger of 
the just-named writers will probably 
:tive, in brief, the best specimen of the 
most advanced utilitarian speculation on 
tills important point : — | 

I'be internal sanction of duty, whatever ^ 
our standard of duty may be, is one and 
the same - -a feeling in our own mind ; a 
pain, more or less intense, attendant on 
violation of duty, which in properly-culti- 
vated moral natures rises in the more 
serious cases into shrinking from it as an 
impossibility. This feeling, when disin- 
terested, and connecting itself with the 
pure idea of duty, and not with some par- 
ticular form of it, or with any of the merely 
accessory circumstances, is the essence of 
conscience ; though in that complex pheno- 
jnenon as it actually exists the simple fact 
is in general all incrusted over with 
collateral associations, derived from sym- 
pathy, from love, and still more from fear ; 
from all the forms of religious feeling pfrom 


the recollections of childhood and of all our 
past life ; from self-esteem, desire of the 
eiteem of others, and occasionally even 
self-abasement. This extreme complica- 
tion is, I apprehend, the origin of the sort 
of mystical character which, by a tendency 
of the human mind of which there are 
many other examples, is apt to be attri- 
buted to the idea of moral obligation, and 
which leads people to believe that the idea 
cannot possibly attach itself to any other 
objects than those which, by a supposed 
mysterious law, are found in our present 
experience to excite it. Its binding force, 
however, consists in the existence of a 
mass of feeling which must be broken 
tbiough in order to do what violates our 
I standard of right, and which, if we do 
nevertheless violate that standard, will 
probably have to be encountered after- 
wards in the form of remorse. Whatever 
theory we have of the nature or origin of 
conscience, this is what essentially consti- 
tutes it.' 

In Milks view, therefore, as in that of 
the other members of his school, the 
moral sense arises in each individual as 
the result of his own experience of the 
connection between actions and their 
consequences, intrinsic and extrinsic, 
immediate and remote. Observation of 
the direct and indirect pains entailed by 
I certain evil courses of conduct, which 
we thus learn to avoid altogether, or to 
I follow' at our peril, together with the 
I indelible impressions left by educa- 
tion and various environing influences 
during our early years, enter a. most 
considerable factors into the building up 
of the complex moral sense ; while an 
equally important, though more subtle, 
part is played by the principle of asso- 
ciation. Pain and w'rong action, pleasure 

* Utilitarianism y chap. iii. In tlieir analysis 
of the conscience the older utilitarians do noj: 
seem to have advanced much beyond point 
reached by Dr.^David Ilartley (1705-1757), who 
j introduced into the consideration of the moral 
sense the important element of association, 
which he was tlJe first to apply systematically to 
the general phenomena of the mind. 
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and action, ate found in intercon* 
nection with striking regularity and per- 
sistence ; whence, in accordance with 
the well-known psychological law, right 
and wrong, at first regarded only from 
the point of view of their consequences, 
come at length to have a direct power of 
appeal, and are sought or avoided, loved 
or hated, for their own sakes. Mean- . 
while, the abstract idea of rightness and \ 
duty is conceived as arising, like other j 
abstract ideas, by generalisation from ( 
countless experiences of concrete cases j 
of right and duty ; while the sense of ! 
coerciveness or obligation at large is j 
interpreted as a result, arising imme- 
diately and by association, of the in- 
fluence exercised upon the growing nature 
by the rigid discipline and sustained 
authority of the organised society in 
which, and the governmental agencies 
under which, the civilised individual 
grows to manhood. 

Now, it is hardly necessary to point 
out wherein this alleged explanation, 
suggestive as it doubtless is, must be 
regarded as paradoxically insufficient to 
meet the problem upon its most im- 
portant side. While recognising to the 
full the power of education, environment, 
and association, we still find ourselves 
unable to understand how, within the 
lifetime of the single individual, the idea 
of virtue as a separate, independent, and 
self-existent conception could ever be 
generated out of and emerge from the 
mere personal observation of the persis- 
tent connection between certain courses 
of conduct and certain accompanying 
results. Serious as is the objection when 
thus stated, it becomes still more serious 
when we remember that the specified 
connection between right action and 
pleasurable results can scarcely be said 
to persist within the limits of our own 


individual experiences with the con- 
stancy and regularity that the argument 
appears to demand. Could there ever 
in this way arise such a conception of 
absolute rectitude as that which Tenny- 
son embodies in the famous lines : 

“And because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence”?* 

Simple or complex, innate or derived, 
the moral faculty, as we find it in the 
normal product of civilisation, acts, if 
not with absolute uniformity, still with 
an immediateness and average certainty 
sufficient to make us pause before endor- 
sing any theory that refuses to take us 
further in the matter than the indivfduars 
organised experiences of pleasures and 
pains. The issue may be dealt with on 
tlie grounds of common sense. Accord- 
j ing to the utilitarian hy[)Othesis, each 
I infant born into the world starts abso- 
I lutely afresh. The mind is a tabula 
I rasa, with no innate ideas, no intuitions 
of any kind. Upon this the environment 
is supposed to work ; and the simple 
question is, whether the organisation 
and registration of personal observations, 
impressions, and experiences during the 
comparatively few years of childhood and 
adolescence can be fairly taken to 
account for all that we know of the 
characteristics of the moral faculty as it 
exists within ourselves in the period of 
adult life? It is surely not strange that 
the intuitional school declined to answer 
this question in the affirmative. 

* It may be pointed out, lu^wever, that even 
this superb declaration of virtue for its own 
sake does not invalidate the utilitarian 
dart/. Those who think it does so must be 
required to answer the question whether they 
would hold any line of action to be “ wisdom” 
which does not, at whatever cost of temporary or 
personal sacrifice, lend to the good of some- 
one, somewhere, at some time. 
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. The dispute between the two opposed 
theories of morals may, therefore, be 
said to have readied a deadlock. Each 
side had found the weak point in the 
other’s system, while at the same time 
each failed to secure its own from 
attack. And now we are in a position 
to appreciate the flood of new light that 
was suddenly let in upon the whole con- 
troversy by the rise of the doctrine of 
evolution, 

Notwithstanding all the profound 
diflerences that separated them, the two 
older schools possessed a single char- 
acteristic in common. Both had based 
their arguments and formulated their 
conclusions upon the conceptions of 
special creation and fixed types; and 
the discussion, with the full consent of 
both contending parties, had been in 
this way limited in range to the experi- 
ences of the individual life. Could the 
conscience ever have arisen after the 
manner alleged, within the span of the 
separate mortal career ? This was the ! 
form that the issue had taken ; and to 
the question in this shape one side had 
answered Yes, and the other No. Evolu- 
tion at once widened the issue. Behind 
the individual it placed the race ; behind 
civilised humanity, the ages of barbarism 
and animality, out of which, through 
untold centuries, we have been slowly 
and painfully struggling upward into 
higher developments of life. The 
problem was no longer that of explaining 
the fine sensitive conscience of the 
modern adult Caucasian as the out- i 
growth of a few years of personal inter- 
course with his environment. The 
gradually-acquired experiences of count- 
less generations, slowly registered through 
long periods of social consolidation, and 
handed down from age to age as slight 
but persistent modifications in* the 


nervous organisation of evolving man — 
these were the new factors which the 
development theory introduced into the 
discussion. An explanation which had 
properly been condemned as absurdly 
inadequate, so long as attention was 
confined to the brief terms of a separate 
life, assumed, immediately that account 
was taken of the element of hereditary 
transmission, the appearance of a rational 
and complete solution of the problem. 
In merging the life history of each single 
generation in the life history not only of 
the human race at large, but of all 
sentient existence, and in postulating the 
thread of continuity that, running through 
almost imperceptible gradations, binds 
the highest forms to the lowest, the 
evolutionist at once secured a new stand- 
point, and escaped the obv.ous charge 
of extravagance or specious reasoning. 
In this way evolution, having, as we have 
already seen, reconciled the adverse 
claims of the psycholoLiical schools of 
Locke and Kant, now also stepped 
I forward to make peace between the 
hereditary foes — the intuitionists and 
the utilitarians. It showed that in the 
interpretation of conscience each side 
had part of the truth, and neither side 
the w'hole truth. The moral sense, like 
what we know as instinct, while innate 
and extra-experiential in the individual, 
is acquired and dependent in the race.* 

* It is only just to notice that the claim for 
an original and non-deiivalive moral sense lias 
heen very difl’erently interpreted by different 
members of the older intuitional school. Ivant, 
for instance, by for the greatest thinker among 
them all, distinctly admits, in his of 

Praitical Reason^ that the moral impe*ative, 
conceived by him as Irtinscendenlal, is transcen- 
dental only as*to form. The content is derived. 
In other words, it gives the general sense of 
duty or obligation ; but for our knowledge of 
what constitutes right and wrong in any particular 
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The attitude of the evolutionary 
moralist, thus made clear, will be made 
clearer still by the following extract from 
a letter written many years ago by 
Spencer to John Stuart Mill, and sub- 
sequently puhllsl^ed, in part, in the Data 
of Ethics : — 

To make my position fully understood, 
it seems needful to add that, corresponding 
to the fundamental propositions of a 
developed moral science, there have been 
and still are developing in the race certain 
fundamental moral intuitions ; and that 
though these moral intuitions are the results 
of accumulated experiences of utility, gradu- 
ally organised and inherited, they have 
come to be quite independent of conscious 
experience. Just in the same way that I 
believe the intuition of space, possessed 
by any living individual, to have arisen 
from organised and consolidated experi- 
ences of all antecedent individuals who 
bequeadied to him their slowly developed 
nervous organisations — ^just as I believe 
that this intuition, requiring only to be 
made definite and complete by personal | 
experiences, has practically become a form j 
of thought, apparently quite independent ' 
of experience ; so do I believe that the i 
experiences of utility organised and con- 
solidated through all past generations of 
the human race have been producing 
corresponding nervous modifications, which, 
by continued transmission and accumula- 
tion, have become in us certain faculties of 
moral intuition— certain emotions respond- 
ing to right and wrongs conduct, which 
have no apparent basis in the individual 
experiences of utility. I also liold that 
just as the space intuition responds to the 
exact demonstrations of geometry, and 
has its roug^h conclusions interpreted and 
verified by them, so will moral intuitions 
respond to the demonstrations of moral 
science, and will have their rough con- 
clusions interpreted and verified by lliern. 

Careful perusal of the above e.vtract, 
while it will enable us to understand 
Spencer’s emphatic protest, made earlier 

case we have to still to go back to experi- 
ence. This, of course, is a far less extravagant 
demand than that made by the average intui- , 
tionist, and, indeed, yields half' the case to the ' 
utilitarian. 


in the same letter, against being classed 
among the anti-utilitarians, will at the 
same time indicate those important 
differences which separate him from the 
older school, and to which we must 
revert directly. But, beyond this, it 
brings us round to a point at which we 
may touch again upon a question already 
referred to — the cjuestion as to how far 
it is true that the evolutionary theory has 
introduced any new elements into our 
ethical considerations. It will he seen 
that it has actually discarded neither of 
the two great contradictory doctrines 
that it found in possession of the field ; 
and in that sense, if by new we are to 
understand something absolutely uncon- 
nected with previous investigation, it 
maybe urged tlial nothing new has been 
brought to light by its application to 
the problems of morality. But a new 
theory in science is seldom like a new 
fashion in dress ; it is rarely more than 
a modification, or adaptation, or re-inter- 
pretation, of some theory or theories 
already accepted in whole or in part ; 
and the revelation, when it comes to 
shake the world, most frefjuently brings 
nothing beyond a new attitiule, a fresh 
adjustment of familiar ideas, or a 
sudden flash of light into some detail 
hitherto unperceived. 'Fhe effect of 
evolution upon the older moral thought 
is a case in illustration. It came not so 
much to destroy as to fulfil. For it has 
placed the doctrines of both the intui- 
lionists and the utilitarians on a new 
basis and in a new light ; it has harmo- 
ni.sed their differences by showing their 
partial and supplementary character ; 
and by promulgating a theory of the 
moral sense which covers all the facts 
advanced by both sides, while it avoids 
the difficulties which each had found 
insurmountable, it has brought the whole 
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matter for the first time within the range 
of scientific treatment. 

Nor must we overlook the substantial 
contribution that evolution has made to 
the discussion of the perennial problem 
of evil, d'he existence of this disturbing | 
factor in the moral universe has, more j 
than any other question, agitated the 
human mind from the time of Job down- 
ward, and with the progress of knowledge 
and the expansion of thought has given 
rise, in systems of theology and philo- 
sophy, to ihe most ingenious hypotheses 
and fantastic speculations. Iwolution 
enables us to read at least some meaning 
and harmony into the turmoil and dis- 
cord of the world. Here, again, the ex- 
planation it offers us is not marked by 
any absolute originality. (liimpses of 
the truth that evil is, so to speak, nothing 
but the friction due to the imperfect 
adaptation of human nature to social 
conditions, have from time to time been 
caught by thinkers of various schools. 
Hut their guesses and conjectures were 
of no scientific value whatever, and were 
at most nothing but faint adumbrations 
of that interpretation which the doctrine 
of evolution makes possible for us by 
f)ointing back over the long past history 
of our race, and tracing out the struggle 
of the pre-social instinct with the condi- 
tions of social life. The modern doc- 
trine of human development, if it leaves 
the teleology of the subject still involved 
in the old mystery (since any question of 
why the particular line of })rogress 
brought about by evolution was neces- 
sary still remains, from the metaphysi- 
cal side, entirely unanswerable), at all 
events replaces by a statement of fact 
and induction the nebulous theories 
formerly in vogue. The patristic dogma 
of the fall of man is banished to the 
limbo of outgrown superstitions, along 


with all the Augustinian subtleties 
founded upon it ; and what we have 
officially called sin, so far from having 
any supernatural causes or implications, 
we can now recognise as an inevitable 
accompaniment of the slow and painful 
adjustment of the natures of men to the 
circumstances and requirements of the 
associated state. The old Adam wuthin 
us is the Adam of the pre-social stages 
of human history — the impulses of bar- 
barism, the unrectified egoistic emotions 
of the dweller in cave and wilderness, 
which will from day to day burst loose 
and declare themselves, despite the long 
discipline to which mankind has been 
subjected through centuries of progress- 
ing civilisation. Iwery time we give 
way to such impulses the old barbarian 
rises within us, and tempor.irily reasserts 
his power. Scratch the Russian, and 
you w’ill find the Tartar just beneath — 
so runs the proverb ; and in the great 
mass of men the morality of civilisation 
is as yet hardly more than skin deep. 
As with the ship in Ibsen’s grim and 
terrible poem,^ our modern society carries 
with it a corpse in the cargo — the 
unbridled elemental passions, the brute 
instincts, the fierce anti -social tenden- 
cies transmitted to us by our far-off 
ancestors from the days before society and 
even humanity began. 

What nev\^ significance is in this way 
given to the oft-repeated phrase which 
I describes the- criminal classes as the 
fiulures of civilisation ! They are the 
representatives of the savage left (*ver in 
the midst of our more developed life, 
guided by the savage’s predatory 

* Rhymed Epistle — a ^trange production, based 
upon the sailor* superstitious dread of.in.iking a 
I voyage with a corpse on board, and written in 
j answer to the c^uestion oi a friend as to what is 
' amiss with the present age. 
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instincts, living in a state of natural 
enmity with those about them, preying 
upon their fellows, to whom they offer 
nothing in return, and thus remaining 
unintegrated into the great organisation 
of mutual-dependent parts which con- 
stitutes society. '' The moral progress of 
man, as John Fiske epigram matically 
put it, is the gradual process of “ throw- 
ing off the brute inheritance.'’’ The law 
of morality thus becomes more emphati- 
cally than ever the law of the higher life ; 
sin is degeneration, atavism, reversion to 
the pre-social or animal type ; and the 
ethical ideal of evolution, in Tennyson’.s 
language, is to 

“ Move upward, working out the beast, 

And let the a])e and tiger die.’*‘ 

III. 

The ethical system of Spencer, then, 
is hedonistic, or utilitarian, but not in 
the narrow sense in which the word 
“ utilitarian ” was formerly employed. 
I'he final criterion, as well as tlie ulti- 
mate end of universal conduct, is still 
happiness, pleasure, or well-being and 

* In Memoriam^ § llS. Tenny.son, in who.sc 
poetry the fundamental conception of evolution 
continually appears, has given expression to the 
same thought in other place.s, notably in his 
later poems, The Dawn and The Making oj 
Man. Such phrases as “ slaves of a four-footed 
will” and “the ghost cjf the Brute that is walking 
and haunting us yet ” are vivid poetic renderings 
of evolutionary ideas. 

‘ The tendency of language is almost always 
towards degeneration, and it is sometimes a hard 
struggle to prevent our ideas from following our 
speech. It is unfortunate that the word 
“pleasure” has come to be generally used 
for the criterion and end mentioned above. 
The word is objectionable on account of its con- 
notations ; the idea called up is too limited in 
character, and has been seriously vitiated by 
evil associations. Happiness, though better, 
is still not wholly satisfactory. , Perhaps “ well- 
being,” with its wider sweep of meaning and 


in the last analysis that course of action, 
and that course alone, is held to be right 
which meets this criterion and helps to- 
wards achievement of this end. But 
while the utilitarianism of Bentham and 
the Mills was merely empirical or induc- 
tive, Spencer’s utilitarianism is rational 
or deductive. We must emphasise this 
difference if we would appreciate the 
full value of Spencer’s ethical teaching, 
considered on its scientific side. 

All the old moral systems have, as we 
have already intimated, been uniformly 
characterised by non-recognition of the 
principle of causation. Whether the 
position taken was that the revealed will 
of Deity is the .sole ground of duty (as 
maintained by the theological moralists 
strictly so called), or that our knowledge 
of right and wrong can come only through 
the instrumentality of a supernaturally- 
given conscience (as taught by the orlho- 
do.x intuitionists), or that distinction in 
conduct arises by governmental enact- 
ment (as laid down in the political 
systems of Hobbes and his disciples), 
the implication was still the same. All 
these schools, so widely separated from 
one another at every other point, agree 
substantially in this : that they regard 
the rightness and wrongness of actions 
as (|ualities not necessarily inherent in 
the nature of the actions themselves, but 
im})ressed upcai them by some extraneous 
! and independent authority. Do we know 
that a certain action is wrong only 
because of a divine revelation through 
Scripture or conscience, or because of 
legislation directed against it ? Then the 
statement implies that we could learn 
the wrongness of the said action in no 
other way — not even by observation of 

absence of historic taint, is the best word for the 
purpose. 
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its results; and this is tantamount to 
saying that the action has not, in the 
nature of things, certain invariable con- 
sequences. But tliis leads us at once 
into an unforeseen dilemma. For if the 
supposed wrorig action does not tend 
necessarily to produce certain evil con- 
seciuences — that is, if its wrongness is 
not inherent, but accidental — then how 
are we the better off for lomwin • \h:i{ it 
is wrong ? I'he world might go on its 
way just as well, so far as present things 
are concerned, in the absence of the 
supernaturally-revoaled or State-given 
knowledge, and all need for divine or 
legislative interference fortiiwith dis- 
appears. But if, on the other hand, the 
divine or legislative interference is sup- 
posed to be required because the welfare 
of the world will be lurthered by the 
knowledge, then this means, if it means 
anything, that the evil action d<;es tend 
to produce certain invariable conse- 
quences ; and if this is so, then why 
cannot we study these consequences for 
ourselves, and reach a knowledge of the 
wrongness of the action by induction, or 
deduction, or both? Out of this logical 
labyrinth there seems no way of escape; 
and the whole difliculty aiises from the 
fact that the necessary tendency of 
actions is overlooked — from the fact, in 
other words, that the. element of causa- 
tion in conduct is left of the 

account.^ 

Now, this weakness in older ethical 
speculations is precisely what the general 
nature of those speculations, and the 
intellectual character of the times in 
which they originated, would lead us to 
expect. But we are not so fully pre- 
pared to find the same weakness, though 

* The line of argument iidopted in this and 
the following paragraphs is worked out in 
detail in the Ea/a of Ethics ^ chap. iv. ^ 


not in so pronounced a form, manifesting 
itself in the doctrines of the utilitarian 
school. Yet even in utilitarianism recog- 
nition of causation is far from complete. 

And here w^e revert to a statement 
already made : that the older utilitarianism 
had not advanced be\ond the empirical 
stage in its treatment of moral pheno- 
j mena. Its method was that of induction 
^ only. Wdien observations of the results 
of various courses of conduct have been 
^ made in numerous cases, and with sufh- 
I cient care, a generalisation is possible, 

^ and the intluclive statement is reached 
I that certain actions do uniformly give 
; rise to evil results, while certain others 
j bring with thc;m results of an opposite 
kind. Inferences from such a generali- 
sation may then be taken as rules of 
conduct ; since actions that have been 
followed by ceitain conseciuences in the 
countless cases submitted to analysis 
may fairly be sui.qiosed to have in them- 
selves a tendency to produce those con- 
sequences. But here utilitarianism 
sto{)ped. The important step in advance 
taken by Spencer lies in his attempt to 
I convert the principles of conduct thus 
reached, from truths of the empirical 
into truths of the rational order, by show- 
ing not only that, as inductively proved, 
certain actions are habitually accom- 
! panied by certain results, but aFo that 
1 it may be deductively proved that in the 
very nature of things these results must 
; go along with them. Only in tliis way 
I can the element of causation be fully 
recognised ; only in this way, therefore, 
can we have a science of ethics properly 
so called.^ 

A passage in Speucer’s letter to Mill, 

* For Spencer’s earliest discussion .(interest- 
ing in connection with his later arguments) of 
the utilitarian system, sec Social Statics : Intro- 
duction., 
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from which we have already quoted, will 
make the essential point in this discus- 
sion sufficiently clear : — 

The view for which I contend is, that 
morality properly so called — the science of 
right conduct — has for its object to deter- 
mine ho 2 u and why certain modes of con- 
duct are detrimental and certain other 
modes beneficial. These good and bad 
results cannot be accidental, but must be 
necessary consequences of the constitution 
of things ; and I conceive it to be the busi- 
ness of moral science io deduce from the 
laws of life and the conditions of existence 
7tfhat kinds of action necessarily tend to 
produce happiness and what kinds io pro- 
duce unhappiness. Having done this., its 
deductions are to be recognised as laws of 
condui t ; and arc to be conformed to., irre- 
spective of a direct estimation of hapipiness 
or misery k 

Perhaps an analogy will most clearly 
show my meaning. During its early 
stages planetary astronomy consisted of 
nothing more than accumulated observa- 
tions respecting the positions and motions 
of the sun and planets ; from which accu- , 
mulated observations it came by and by to j 
be empirically predicted, with an approach 
fo truth, that certain of the heavenly bodies 
would have certain positions at certain 
times. Hut the modern science of plane- , 
tary astronomy consists of deductions from I 
the law of gravitation — deductions showing ' 
why the celestial bodies necessarily occupy 
certain places at certain times. Now the 
kind of relation which thus exists between 
ancient and modern astronomy is analogous 
to the kind of relation which, I conceive, 
exists between the expediency-morality 
and moral science properly so called. And 
the objection which I have t(j the current 
utilitarianism is, that it recognises no more 
developed form of morality — does not see 
that it has reached but the initial stage of 
moral science. 

Reproducing this passage in the Data 
of Ethics.^ by way of general summary of 
his discussion of the utilitarian stand- 
point, Spencer adds : — 

Doubtless, if utilitarians are asked 
whether it can be by mere chance that 
this kind of action works evil and that 
works good, they will answer, No ; they 

* The italics are ni!nc. 


will admit that such sequences are parts 
of a necessary order among phenomena. 
But though this truth is beyond question, 
and though, if there are causal relations 
between acts and their results, rules of 
conduct can become scientific only when 
they are deduced from these causal rela- 
tions, there continues to be entire satisfac- 
tion with that form of utilitarianism in 
which these causal relations are practically 
ignored. It is supposed that in future, as 
now, utility is to be determined only by 
observation of results, and that there is no 
possibility of knowing by deduction from 
ffindarnental principles wbat conduct must 
be detrimental and what conduct must be 
beneficial.’ 

Such, then, is the foundation of 
Spencer’s moral system, to the working 
out of which through the various depart- 
ments of personal morals and social 
relationships the remainder of the Frm- 
ciples of Ethics is devoted. It will be 
seen that, upon the philosophic side, his 
contribution possesses an importance 
which it would be difficult to exaggerate, 
since he has at least pointed the way to 
a reconstruction of ethical theory u{)on 
a naturalistic basis; has offered an inter- 
pretation of moral development which 
combines what was true in both the older 
utilitarian and the ordinary intuitional 
doctrines ; and has pushed beyond mere 
enq)irical hedonism to a conception of 
morality in which right and wrong, while 
still ultimately resolvable into terms of 
the bearings of actions upon life, are dis- 
engaged from any narrow calculation of 
results. Hut while the treatment of the 
problems of conduct from the standpoint 
of evolution has thus greatly clarified our 
theory of morality, the question may 
still be raised as to whether it has proved 
of any practical service. Spencer’s own 
reply is contained in the preface to the 

* Data of Ethics, § 2i. For a further discus- 
sion of the relations between expediency -morality 
and moral science see the essay on Prison 
Ethics. 
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second volume of the Principles of Ethics^ 
and expresses some disappointment : — 

The doctrine of evolution has not fur- 
nished guidance to the extent I had 
hoped. Most of the conclusions, drawn 
empirically, are such as right feelings, en- 
lightened by cultivated intelligence, have 
already sufficed to establish. Beyond 
certain general sanctions indirectly referred 
to in' verincation, there are only here and 

there conclusions evolutionary in origin 

that are additional to, or diffeient from, 
those which are current. 

But is this surprising? Certainly not. 
For apart altogether from the fact that 
the “ right regulation of the actions of so 
complex a being as man, living under 
conditions so complex as those presented 
by a society, evidently forms a subject- 
matter unlikely to admit of definite con- 
clusions throughout its entire range,” the 
result is one which otherwise we might 
have been led to expect. 'Phe evolution 
of society has been possible only because 
little by little the natures of men have 
been moulded by association into some- 
thing like conformity with the demands 
of the sc)cial state, and because conduct 
which makes for well-being has more and 
more been distinguished as right conduct, 
receiving the emjihasis of those religious, 
ceremonial, and political codes which 
have preceded the true moral code, and, 
by establisliing the conditions of harmo- 
nious co-operation within the evolving 
group, have in fact rendered the separate 
development of that code possible. 
Hence, the science of ethics, though it 
may in places correct, qualify, or supple- 
ment the principles of conduct otherwise 
reached, will for the most part only re- 
state those principles in a somewhat fresh 
terminology, still further define their 
bearings, and interpret them more 
clearly and more emphatically by exhibit- 
ing their vital relationships with the evo- 
lution of life. 


It remains but to add that affiliation of 
ethical questions upon the general doc- 
I trine of evolution leads Spencer to the 
I assertion of some rather striking conclu- 
I sionsconcerning the future moral progress 
! of the race. We have seen that one of the 
! fundamental doctrines^of the Synthetic 
i Philosophy is, that all things are gradually 
! tending towards equilibrium ; and as 
this must hold true in the super-organic 
i no less than in the organic world, it 
I results that the gradual adaptation of 
I the natures of men to their environment 
1 cannot cease until between natures and 
I environment a perfect balance has 
i been reached. From the very com- 
j mencement of social life down to the 
I present time the tendency towards such 
j adjustment has been slowly going on, 
j and it is going on still, moulding the 
characters of men and women every- 
where into more and more complete 
harmony with the sum-total of the con- 
ditions under which they live. What 
will be the ultimate consequence ? “ The 
adaptation of nivxn’s nature,” Spencer 
replies, 

to the conditions of his existence cannot 
cease until the internal forces which we 
know as feelings are in equilibrium with 
I the external forc;t;s they encounter. And 
i the establishment of this equilibrium is 
the arrival at a state of human nature and 
social ori^anisalion such that the individual 
I has no desires but thos(‘ ’.vhich may be 
i satisfied without exceeding his pioper 
sphere of action, while society mountains 
no restraints but those which the individual 
I voluntarily respects. 'I'he progressive ex- 
I tension of the liberty of citizens, and the 
I reciprocal removal of political restrictions, 
are the steps by which we advance towards 
this state. And the ultimate abolition of 
all limits to the freedom of each, save those 
imposed by the like* freedom of all, must 
result from ]he qomplete equilibration 
between man’s desires and the , conduct 
necessitated by surrounding conditions.* 

* lurst Prittciples^ § 175, 
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The ethical corollary of all this, set 
down though it is in terms of rigidly 
scientific reasoning, is more optimistic 
than the brightest dreams of revolu- 
tionist or prophet concerning the ideal 
developments of our race. For this 
equilibration of emotions and conditions 
means that at length the adaptation of 
men’s natures to the demands of asso- 
ciated life will become so complete that 
all sense of internal as well as of external 
restraint and compulsion will entirely 
disappear. Right conduct will become 
instinctive and spontaneous ; duty will 
always be synonymous with pleasure ; 
love ,will, indeed, be an unerring light ” 
and “joy its own security,^’ as Words- 
worth sang ; altruism and egoism will so 
closely merge that altruism will be simply 
the highest egoism ; and the interests of 
the individual and of the race will be so 
completely unified that the promptings 
and impulses of every moment will 
minister at once to the immediate and 
ultimate furtherance of the one and the | 
widest and fullest realisation of the | 
other.^ j 

I 

* In regard to this adjustment of the moral j 
nature to the conditions of life, see especially | 
Social Statics., Part L, chap, ii.; Data of 
Ethics, §§ 46, 67, 96, 97 ; Inductions of Ethics, j 
8 § 124, 191, 192. 1 


It is true that in the later years of his 
life SpenL».r saw reason to qualify this 
sanguine prophecy ; speaking not, as he 
had once done, of the “ evanescence of 
evil,” but more temperately of its con- 
tinuous diminution under the discipline 
of the social state ; and, while still 
believing in a “good time coming,’* 
regarding the consummation of moral 
progress as, at best, very far off.* Yet 
to the end he looked forward to an 
“ approximately complete adjustment 
of the characters of men to the con- 
ditions of the highest possible human 
existence, as the goal towards which we 
are actually, if slowly, moving. The 
tendency of his philosophy in this 
respect, then, is distinctly encouraging. 
The doctrine of evolution, while, in 
Huxley’s phrase, it provokes no “ millen- 
nial anticipations,” still assures us of the 
substantial reality of moral progress, 
makes us, therefore, feel that our own 
efforts count ; and, by teaching us at 
once how little can be done to help the 
world forward, and yet how well worth 
while it is to do that little, helps us to 
combine “philanthropic energy with 
philosophic calm. ”3 


See Au!ohioc^\iph)\ I., 361 ; II., 364. 
Principles of Ethics, § 244. 

Study of Sociology, chap. xvi. 
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Chapter VI. 

RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF THE SPENCERIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


L 

It is a curious instance of the gra- 
tuitous perverseness of popular judg- 
ments that, because Spencer was careful 
to mark out more clearly than any pre- 
ceding philosopher the limits within 
which, from the very constitution of our 
intelligence, all our knowledge must be 
confined, his system should therefore 
have been [)ronounced a system of nega- 
; tions. Pulpits from wliich there never yet 
issued a syllable about his positive con- 
tributions to thought have rung with 
denunciations of his agnosticism; general 
readers who know nothing of the light 
i that he has thrown upon so many of the 
^practical problems and philosophical 
[controversies of the day have their own 
[ pronounced ideas of his doctrine of the 
Unknowable— a doctrine which may, 
indeed, be said to have taken the place 
: of the old so-called scientific, but 
1 really quite unscientific materialism, to 
[ which, as we have seen, he himself gave 
[the death-blow, as the red rag of the 
modern theologicai^world. How strange 
and wayward and purblind all this is it 
is hardly needful to point out. The 
^development of the doctrine in ques- 
tion occupies a hundred and twenty 
pages, or less than a quarter of one 
volume of the Synthetic series — First 
Principles ; and the chapters devoted to 
represent but the clearing of the 
ground for constructive work, and pro- 


perly form no part of the Synthetic 
' System itself. Plence, even if vve persist 
in treating the Absolute as a negation — 
which is precisely what, as we shall see, 
Spencer himself emphatically refuses to 
do — it is none the less manifest that to 
stigmatise the Synthetic Philosophy as 
merely iconoclastic is fundamentally to 
misconceive its whole character ar\d 
tendency. 

Here we will consider the Spencerian 
doctrine of the Unknowable not in 
its purely metaphysical, but in its 
broadly religious aspects ; and we will 
approach the whole question of what we 
must predict as the probable future of 
religion by way of our author’s specula- 
tions concerning religious development 
in the past. 

The evolutionist, it is almost super- 
fluous to remark, is prevented by his 
general theory of things from regarding 
from the popular point of view the highly 
elaborated theological systems of the 
world. The relatively pure theism of 
modern Christianity cannot be acc(,‘pted 
by him as an immediate, divine revela- 
tion, nor can he consent to draw a hard- 
and-fast line between this and other great 
concrete expressions of the religious 
emotion, or even between this and those 
extremely low expressions of it whicli tlie 
culture-history ‘of the human race has 
brought before us in such astonishing 
variety. All such manifestations, what- 
ever may be their dissimilarities, must- 

H 
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existenceand manifestation of powerother 
than those which we describe as natural, 
and the emotions generated thereby, will 
be found invariably to distinguish and 
lie at the bottom of them all. It is such 
belief and feeling that alone furnish a 
bond of union between bodies of thought 
otherwise so dissimilar, for example, as 
nineteenth-century Christianity and East 
African felichism ; and, as being the 
residual qualities which fully and partly 
developed theologies without exception 
possess in common, they may be taken 
to represent the protoplasmic germ from 
which what, in a somewhat more ad- 
vanced sense, is specifically called reli- 
gion has everywhere arisen.* 

Setting out, then, from this conception, 
we find ourselves confronted by two sepa- 
rate questions. In the first place, whence 
arose the belief in a mode of existence j 
and power other than our own ? And, 
secondly, given this belief in its crudest 
form, what was the general course 

* It may be pointed out that acceptance of 
this definition changes the issue in the old dis- 
cussion as to the universality of religion. The 
discussion itself, from first to last, has been 
mainly one of terminology, the various dis- 
putants not being in agreement with one 
another, and sometimes indeed not with them- 
selves, in regard to what they meant by the 
language employed. If we are to use the word 
“ religion’' only in some higher sense than that . 
given it in the text, then doubtless Lord Avebury I 
is right in concluding that sundry savage tribes 
have been and are without religion {Origin of 
Civilisation^ chap. vi.). Yet it is very question- 
able whether any one of the tribes referred to by 
him in confirmation of his statement would be 
found entirely lacking in some faint sense of a 
life-power other than their own. Both Spencer 
[^Principles of Sociology, vol. i., § 146) and Dr. 
Tylor {Prunitive CttllurCy i. 425) favour the 
belief that at all events no tribe that has yet 
been fairly studied has proved to be absolutely 
deficient in some trace of rcligjjous ideas as thus 
defined. 


of its early development ? The answers 
given by Spencer to these questions will 
be found in his ghost-theory, or theory 
of the double, and in his doctrine of 
ancestor worship. All sense of the 
supernatural, according to his view, 
may be traced back to the primitive 
belief in the ghost; and all religious 
systems whatsoever, arising at the outset 
from such belief, have passed through 
the preparatory stage of ancestor-worship 
on their way to their more complex and 
highly-developed forms. 

II. 

The hypothesis formerly almost univer- 
sally in vogue among those who sought a 
natural genesis for religious ideas was 
that early man was led by a sense of 
wonder and awe to reverence for, and 
direct personification of, the natural 
objects connected with his daily life. 
Sun, moon, earth, winds, sea, so mys- 
terious in their behaviour, so tremendous 
in their power and influence, were thus 
supposed to be the objects which, by 
heightening of the feelings of astonish- 
ment and dread, gradually gave rise to 
the sentiment that we call worship. But 
poetical as is the theory, and congruous 
as its alleged experiences unquestionably 
are with the mental processes of our more 
developed state, the briefest considera- 
tion of the actual facts of the savage 
mind suffices to show its entire untena- 
bility. The primitive man had neither 
the emotional nor the intellectual ten- 
dencies requisite to produce the sup- 
posed chain of effects. The familiar 
sights and sounds of surrounding Nature, 
suggestive as they may be to the civilised 
adult, aroused in him no greater feeling 
of awe than they do to-day in the child 
or the village clown, who watches the 
rising and setting of the sun, the waxing 
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and waning of the moon, the ebbing and 
flowing of the sea, without the slightest 
impulse in the direction of worship, 
'fhe religious promptings of which we 
ourselves are conscious as we stand 
in the presence of such phenomena are 
not priniiiive, but distinctively modern,' 
and, instead of helping, stand as 
obstacles in the way of our understand- 
ing of the emotional attitude of early 
men. So, too, with the intellectual side 
of the question. The savage accepts 
the natural changes that go on around 
him — day and night, summer and winter, 
tidal ebh and flow — with complete 
mental iadifference, and as matters of 
course. Me, like the ignorant and 
brutal among ourselves, has no curiosity. 
He does not speculate concerning them, 
he asks no ([uestions about their mean- 
ing, seeks for no interpretation. Me 
lacks, therefore, the very traits from 
which any possible system of Nature- 
worship would have to originate. 

What, then, must we conclude ? That 
Nature-worship is not the primordial 
form of the religious idea, but a 
developed form of it. d'hus we have to 
ask — if our study of primitive charac- 
teristics, emotional and intellectual, 
forbids our accepting this commonly 
alleged explanation as the true one 
— what theory will that study enable 
us to offer in its place ? 

“ The mind of the savage,” says 
Spencer, “ like the mind of the civilised, 
proceeds by classing objects and relations 
with their likes in past experience.”'" 
Hut while their minds work in the same 
way, the experiences which furnish the 
materials for their mental operations are 

' Any sense of a spiritual relation with Nature 
is, as the study of literature shows us, of very 
recent development. 

“ Principles of Sociology y i, § 52. 


entirely different — being in the latter 
case almost infinitely varied, and in 
the former extremely few and circum- 
scribed. While, therefore, the civilised 
adult is able to classify both objects and 
actions according to their essential like- 
nesses, these being* often among the 
least obvious of their characteristics, 
conspicuous likenesses, which frequently 
have nothing whatever to do with essen- 
tial nature, alone attract the savage 
attention. A single illustration will make 
this abstract statement clear. According 
to testimony cited by Spencer, an 
Esquimaux has been known to mistake 
a piece of glass for a lump of ice. This 
error arose not because the mind of the 
Esquimaux did not proceed in the same 
way as the mind of an educated European 
— namely, by classing the new object 
with what most resembled it in past 
experience — but because, owing to his 
small and superficial acquaintance with 
things, this rough grouping of objects, 
in virtue of their most manifest external 
similarities, was the only grouping pos- 
sible to him. 

Passing over the discussion of the 
general theory of the outer world to 
which these limitations must necessarily 
give rise, we will concern ourselves with 
their influence only in the production of 
the earliest religious ideas. Consider, 
then, the interpretation that must be 
forced upon the mind of primitive man 
by the familiar personal phen()mena 
of shadows, reflections, dreams. The 
notion inevitably suggested by them 
must be the notion of the duality of 
things. Watchjng his shadow, the 
savage becomes convinced that he is 
attended by a double, sometimes present, 
sometimes withdrawn. ObservatJon of 
I his reflection in the water strengthens 
this belief j and in both cases he finds 
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evidence of the duplication not only of 
his own existence, but of almost all 
other existences as well. Knowing 
nothing of the physical causes of these 
results, he simply and naturally regards 
them as appended entities — which, how- 
ever, possess the differential characteristic 
that they are visible without being 
tangible.^ Hence the initial peculiarities 
of the double, or shadow, world. With 
these crude ideas combine ideas arising 
from the experiences of sleep. In 
dreams the savage finds himself engaged 
in activities similar to those of waking 
life. He hunts, fishes, and feasts, fights 
enemies, and goes through dangers ; and 
these visionary occurrences are to him 
just as real as the every-day occurrences 
which they faintly or vividly resemble. 
What is the inevitable result ? While 
all these dream-adventures have been 
taking place, his actual body, as he by- 
and-by learns from others, has been 
lying motionless and unresponsive. 
From this grows up the notion of the 
wandering double, or other-self, that 
goes away for a short time in dreams, 
and for longer periods in fevers, swoon- 
ings, and trances ; and the identification 
of this other self with the appended 
entity, shown in shadow and reflection, 
is almost certain to follow. In this way 
developes in complete form the belief in 
the double or ghost — a belief which the 
testimony of travellers and missionaries, 
so far as it has hitherto been carefully 
sifted and examined, reveals as existing 
even in savage tribes among whom the 

* Chamisso’s well-known story of Peter 
Schlemihl — the man who sold his shadow — and 
Lamotte-Fouqu^’s Saint Sylvester^s Night 
Phantasy^ in which a person loses his reflec- 
tion, are playful reminiscences of this primitive 
belief in the actual reality of sha<4ows and reflec- 
tions. 


faintest trace or suggestion of any higher 
religious conception has been looked for 
in vain. 

This belief naturally assumes special 
proportions in connection with the phe- 
nomenon of death. Temporarily with- 
drawn in sleep, fever, swoon, and trance, 
the double, or other self, is held at disso- 
lution to take a final departure. Yet, 
though now permanently detached from 
the tangible bodily self, to which no 
effort can recall it, it has not therefore 
passed into a state of absolute non- 
existence. It has vanished into the 
shadow-world, carrying with it most of 
its earthly characteristics, but becoming 
gradually endowed none the less with 
growing suggestions of superadded 
power. By-and-by the surrounding 
world is filled with these shadowy 
doubles — the belief in ghosts thus gene- 
rated surviving down to our own time in 
the vulgar dread of dematerialised exist- 
ences that are supposed to haunt “ the 
glimpses of the moon, making night 
hideous.” 

Observe the natural result. A savage 
dreams of his dead father, brother, son. 
How does he interpret such an expe- 
rience ? As the actual visitation of the 
double or ghost of his departed relative. 
No other interpretation is, indeed, pos- 
sible. Out of this springs the first idea 
of an after-life. But this after-life, as 
Lord Avebury has pointed out, is at the 
outset limited and temporary ; savages 
are likely to dream, for the most part, 
only of the recently dead ; and when a 
deceased friend is no longer dreamed 
about, he is no longer thought of as still 
existing.* Only later, along with the 

‘“Ask the negro,” says M. Da Chaillu, 
“ where is the spirit of his great-grandfather ? 
lie says he does not know ; it is done. Ask 
him about the spirit of his father or brother who 
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development of larger religious ideas, 
does this conception of the temporary 
after-life expand into the conception of 
unending after-life, or immortality. 

But, meanwhile, belief in the surviving 
double, or ghost, exercises remarkable 
influence over the whole of savage life. 
It originates, in the first place, the prac- 
tice of ministering to the needs and 
desires of the spirit. The universal rite 
of leaving provisions with the corpse 
finds its explanation here ; sometimes, 
where the double is thought of as 
material, it is supposed to make use of 
such provisions in their material form ; 
sometimes the more refined conception 
is that the ghost makes use only of the 
spirit of the things offered. Reason ^is 
thus also assigned for those continued 
periodical oblations to the dead of which 
travellers in different parts of the world 
have spoken, and which frequently 
persist, in more or less mutilated shapes, 
in the higher stages of advancing civilisa- 
tion. But this is by no means all 
In these primitive observances we may 
recognise the germ of all religious cere- 
monial The father of the family, the 
leader of the tribe, the chief of the clan 
— men of exceptional prowess and power 
during life — become after death the 
objects of special attention. Their 
utterances in dreams are accepted as 

died yesterday, then he is full of fear and terror; 
he believes it to be generally near the place 
where the body has l)een buried, and among 
many tribes the village is removed immediately 
after the death of one of the inhabitants.” The 
same belief prevails among the Amazula Kaffirs, 
as has been well shown by Mr. Callaway. They 
believe that the spirits of their dece.ased fathers 
and brothers still live, because they appear in 
dreams ; by inverse reasoning, however, grand- 
fathers are generally regarded as having cea.sed 
to exist. — Lord Avebury, Origin of Chilisa- 
pp. 23S, 239. 


commands of unusual importance ; their 
known wishes become the foundations 
of law ; everything is done to retain their 
favour and to keep them friendly. 
Hence arises ancestor-worship as a 
necessary stage in neligious evolution. 
Little by little, along with social consoli- 
dation, goes consolidation of these 
incipient religious ideas. The tribe is 
dominated by some one man of extra- 
ordinary strength and character ; success 
in war attends his guidance, success 
within the clan follows his coun.sel 
L'lying, he assumes a correspondingly 
important position in the ghost-world — 
his spirit becomes the tribal god. His 
grave, and the rough structure raised 
around it for protection, initiate the 
temple ; ministrations at his resting- 
place and propitiatory offerings upon 
the ever-sacred spot give rise to religious 
sacrifice ; appeals to him for continued 
help are the first prayers ; and in the 
praises of his great deeds, his courage, 
and his triumphs, recited or chanted 
within hearing of and to gratify his ghost, 
we may find the first indications of sub- 
sequent temple ritual 

To show how from these germs, pari 
passu with the expansion of thought and 
the general evolution of the social struc- 
ture, there gradually grew up systems of’ 
fetichism, idolatry, Nature worship, and 
other primitive bodies of theological 
thought, with their accompanying cults 
and still more to trace from the.se the 
I slow formation, in their first crude 
embodiments, of the great concrete reli- 
gions of the world, would here take us 
beyond our limits. All this Spencer has 
done in detail, and with wonderful wealth 
of illustration*"' The following points are 
those which we have here to bear in 
mind. First, t that our present method 
of interpretation seeks the origin of alj 
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religious ideas, not, according to the 
common mythological theory, in feelings 
and speculations about the powers of 
Nature which are obviously beyond the 
range of undeveloped thought, but in 
the savage’s inevitable experiences of the 
duality of his own and other existence ; 
and that, consequently, all so-called primi- 
tive religious ideas are really not original, 
but derived. Secondly, that the immediate 
and necessary outgrowth of these expe- 
riences was the rise of a universal system 
of ancestor-worship, which in time 
originated a more or less complex pan- 
theon of deities — ancestors expanding 
into gods, and mighty rulers and leaders 
into gods- in-chief. Thirdly, that all 
forms of theism, even monotheism itself, 
-are reached by generalisation from earlier 
ideas, and are only possible when the 
mind has attained a certain degree of 
development. And, finally, that the 
course of evolution here indicated is to 
be held as marking out the line pursued 
by every religious system in its earliest 
stages — in other words, that we see no 
reason to regard any religion whatever 
^s an exception to this general rule, 
because in its purified and highly elabo- 
rated form it may present no vestigial 
Teminiscences of these primitive stagers 
of its history. 

III. 

Acceptance of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion in its application to thought obliges 
us to acknowledge that in the develop- 
ment of religious, as of all other ideas, 
there must at every stage be a certain 
congruity between the beliefs held and 
the intellectual and moral character of 
those holding them. If it be true, as 
has been pertinently said, that “an 
honest God’s the noblest v*ork of man,” 
it is no less true that this noblest work 


is only possible to noble natures in a 
comparatively advanced state of civilisa- 
tion. An indigenous creed will always 
evolve in conformity with the average 
needs of a nation or tribe at any given 
time, and the changes it gradually under- 
goes — allowance being made for the 
subtle influence of interaction between 
belief and character — will be in keeping 
with the changing needs ; while where a 
creed is imported ready-made from with- 
out it wdll inevitably, in so far as it 
enters into the spiritual life at all, find 
the level of general character and ideals 
— a truth never more strikingly illustrated 
than in the history of proselytising Chris- 
tianity. And this forces us to recogni- 
tion of the fact, not altogether easy of 
acceptance throughout the whole range 
of its implications, thaA “ the religious 
creeds through which i,>^^^-^'’nd success- 
ively pass are, during ^ ras in which 
they are severally hc^^^t'the best that 
could be held; and that this is true not 
only of the latest and most refined 
creeds, but of ail, even to the earliest 
and most gross.”* 

This principle becomes clearer when 
we remember that early creeds are every- 
where closely fashioned upon the existing 
social state ; and since the social state 
is at every stage of its evolution the 
outgrowth of average needs, the creed 
itself is but the idealisation and embodi- 
ment of those needs, and throws the 
weight of its influence where for the 
time being it is most required. A 
religious conception greatly beyond the 
medium social demand would also be 
beyond the reach of the medium intelli- 
gence ; though possible to one or two 
in a generation, it would be impossible 
to the large majority. Hence, the ideas 

* “The Use of Anthropomorphism.” 
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formed of divine affairs and divine 
government are at all times reflections 
of earthly affairs and earthly govern- 
ment : the divine ideal, in other words, 
is simply the projection of the particular 
social ideal then in vogue. Man has all 
along made God in his own image; and 
more civilised periods, inheriting the 
conceptions handed down to them*from 
periods less civilised, find themselves 
entrusted with the task of modifying 
these older conceptions to bring them 
into general harmony with broader and 
purer ideals. “Ascribed characters of 
deities,” as Spencer says, “ are continually 
adapted and readapted to the needs of 
the social state. During the militant 
phase of activity the chief god is con- 
ceived as iiolding insubordination the 
greatest crime” — as it is then politically 
considered the greatest offence ; he is 
commonly regarded 

as implacable in anger, as merciless in 
punishment ; and any alleged attributes of 
milder kinds occupy but small space in the 
social consciousness. lUit where militancy 
declines, and the harsh, despotic form of 
government appropriate to it is gradually 
(jualificd by the form appropriate to indus- 
trialism, the foreground of the religious 
consciousness is increasingly filled with 
those ascribed tiaits of the divine naluie 
which are congruous with the etliics of 
peace : divine love, divine forgiveness, 
divine mercy, are now the characteristics 
enlarged upon.* 

That all early religious conceptions 
are absolutely anthropomorphic, both in 
their positive aspects and in their 
limitations, is now admitted by all 
students of culture history ; and we may 
here notice, in passing, the striking 
harmony of this fact with the general 
theory of ancestor-worship above out- 
lined. Man was not only tli^ primitive 

* Ecclesiastical Insiiiutions {Principles of 
Sociology^ Part VI.), § 656, 


type of deity, as Dr. Tylor has said ; he 
was the primitive deity ; hence neces- 
sarily tho purely manlike characteristics 
of all early gods. At first scarcely more 
intelligent, far-seeing, courageous, or 
potent than the living savage who 
ministered to his necessities, the surviving 
double or ghost only gradually acquired 
transcendent capacities and powers; even 
the Jahveh of comparatively speaking so 
advanced a people as the early Hebrews 
being for a protracted . period still 
markedly deficient not only in the higher 
virtues, but also in the higher intellectual 
qualities. Monotheism, or the concep- 
tion of a single, all-powerful, ever-present 
deity, therefore comes at the far end of 
the evolution of religious ideas ; which 
mean.s, of course, that many popular 
theological theories, based upon the 
assumption of man’s innate sense of the 
divine, require fundamental modification. 
But what we are most concerned to 
point out here is that, as Spencer has 
shown in the little essay on “ The Use 
of Anthropomorphism,” from which we 
have already quoted, anthropomorphism, 
even in its crudest and grossest forms, 
has had its relative justification, since it 
has played an important {)art in the 
higher development of the race. The 
savage nature, needing strong checks, 
can most effectually be controlled by 
fear of the still more savage deity. Tlie 
conception must be entirely concrete to 
enter as a moral motive into his ac tion ; 
and thus even the most repubively 
diabolical characteristics aid in the pro- . 
duction and preservation of restraints, 
which, not otherwise ol)tainable, help, 
like the iron^hand And will of the earthly 
despot, to prepare the way for milder 
discipline. Something may in this way, 
therefore, be said even for what Oliver 
Wendell Holmes called the “diabology” 
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of mediceval theology, and much for 
many of the harsher elements in the 
'popular religious teachings of‘Our own 
day. They yield important regulative 
factors in the lives of those for whom i 
restraints and sanctions derived from | 
more abstract doctrines would have no 
authority; and they could not be uni- 
versally swept away, even if that 
were possible, without the most disas- 
trous results. The only danger is 
that, through the influence of natural 
religious conservatism and intellectual 
vested interests, the old conceptions may 
survive the period of their beneficial 
activity. Then they become not aids, but 
hindrances, to further progress — obstacles 
in the way of that adjustment to which 
all evolution tends.* 

* Recognition of the average congruily 
between men’s beliefs and their needs must 
not blind us to the fact that all lower religious 
ideas are extremely tenacious of life, and tend 
to persist, with untold influences for evil, in 
face of- advancing civilisation. The task of 
eliminating the worst features in the body of 
theological doctrine remaining over from the 
past is, in some respects, the most important 
that each generation has to undertake ; and how 
difficult it generally proves is shown by the 
ever-renewed struggle between so-called lietcro- 
doxy and so-calL-d orthodoxy, trials for heresy, 
and other similar phenomena. It seems to me 
that Spencer himself was inclined to overlook or 
underrate this dynamic aspect of the matter, 
as he was unquestionably inclined to overlook or 
underrate the dynamic aspect of social evolution 
in general. Meanwhile there is another thought 
that may be pertinently suggested. We speak 
too often of civilisation as if it were a tide 
rising with something like uniformity all along 
the shore. We forget that in every country, at 
every period, stages of civilisation overlap — that 
there are still to be found among ourselves repre- 
sentatives of every epoch in the world’s history, 
from the age of barbarism down to our own time. 
Appreciation of this fact should prevent a confu- 
sion of issues wliich, sometimes overtly, sometimes 
in partly disguised form, will be found to vitiate 


IV. 

The principle that anthropomorphism 
lies at the root of all early religious 
conceptions, interesting as it is for 
students of cnlture-history, is here 
referred to not for its own sake, but 
for its important implications in relation 
to the higher progress of theology. For 
the fact now to be recognised is, thar 
even the most advanced theological 
systems of the world have not yet fully 
outgrowm this earliest universal stage. 
Modern Christian theism itself, even in 
its purest forms, is still anthropomorphic 
theism — is still substantially an attempt 
to'construct a philosophy of deity on the 

most discussion.s on present-day religious afiairs. 
It is too often assumed to be an objection against 
a high religious creed that it is not applicable 
It) every class of the community, and paiticularly 
that it does not go straight home with regene- 
rating force to the lowest and ino-.l degiadcd 
characters. Hence, comparisons are instituted 
in all solemnity between the m'M-e refined faiths 
of cultivated thinkers and the grosser doctrines 
of certain evangelical schools, and invariably in 
favour of the latter, because they have succeeded 
in reaching some whom the more refined faiths 
in question have never been able to touch ! All 
that needs to be said in answer to this extra- 
ordinary argument is that every stage of culture, 
even in the midst of developing civilisation, 
must have its corresponding form of religion ; 
but that we object to regard the doctrines 
that morally prove the most influential in 
certain cases as therefore possessing the more 
essential religious vitality. The counterpart to 
the common error now referred to— -an error 
repeated in many circles with offensive implica- 
tions — is the scarcely less widely-spread tendency 
of well-meaning and cultivated men and women 
to believe in the amelioration of the lowest classes 
through immediate contact with high religious 
ideas that properly belong only to the intellectual 
and moral level of far more developed natures. 
We can never reiterate too strongly that, in the 
nature of things, no creed can resemble a patent 
medicine and suit all cases. 
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basis of human qualities and human 
powers. 

The history of the slow and painful 
advance of theology from lower to 
higher forms- has been throughout the 
history of gradual de-anthropomorphisa- 
tion.’^ One by one the distinctively 
manlike characteristics have been 
dropped from the conception of God, 
and those remaining have been expanded 
to more than manlike proportions. 
These changes, it is almost needless to 
say, have corresponded with the pro- 
gress of men towards higher social and 
individual ideals, and thus we find, as 
we should expect, that the passions and 
proclivities first winnowed out and repu- 
diated are those which belong to the 
stages of barbarism now left behind. 
The savage trait of cannibalism does 
not, in the conception of the god, long 
survive the habit of cannibalism in any 
tribe, and deception, fraud, and cruelty 
do not continue to be ])redicated of 
deity when truthfulness and mercy come 
to be recognised as qualities appertain- 
ing to higher manhood. “ Our doctrinal 
teachers,” wrote Dr. Holmes, “are un- 
making the Deity of the Westminster 
Catechism, and trying to model a new 
one, with more of modern humanity, 
and less of anciciit barbarism, in his 
composition.” At the same time, 
the limitations of human faculty are 
broken down in the image formed of 
the Divine Being. God is thought of 
no longer only as very powerful, very 
far-seeing, very good, but as powerful, 
far-seeing, good, in degrees altogether 
transcending human possibility — and 
finally as infinitely so. And now 

* For this useful, if somewhat formidable- 
looking, word we are indebted to the lat^ John 
Fiske. 


observe that, as each new step in 
advance is taken, as one by one the im- ^ 
perfect moral qualities are allowed to 
lapse, and the conception is ennobled 
and expanded on every side, every 
generation looks down upon those who 
continue to cling to the outgrown ideas . 
with feelings of astonishment, or pity, or 
disgust. The Christian theist is horrified 
at the suggestion of the cannibal deity 
of the Fijians ; the modern defender of 
orthodoxy finds much that is repulsive 
with little that is admirable in the 
despotic and tyrannical God of medifeval 
theology ; yet, throughout, the concep- 
tion is that of idealised humanity. Even 
in the very loftiest theological teachings 
this still holds true. The moral quali- 
ties arc infinitely purified — the intel- 
lectual (jualities infinitely developed; 
but the difference is one of degree only, 
and not of kind. The qualities are 
human qualities still. 

But must we rest here ? Is anthropo- 
morphic tlieism, even in its ultimate 
form, the final outcome of the religious 
idea ? Is man, too long accepted by 
himself as ttuv'twi' iiirpov^ the measure 
of all things, to set himself up perma- 
nently as the type of Deity ? Or may 
we not rather suppose, looking back 
over the course of religious evolution in 
the past, and humbly acknowledging 
the possibility of continued evolution in 
the future, that mankind may still reach 
conceptions of the Absolute Reality as 
much higher and purer and nobler than 
the now current conceptions of Deity, as. 
these in their turn are higher and purer 
and nobler than the* superstitions of the 
savage ? — that the purgation of the 
merely human characteristics may still 
continue, till at lengtli all thought of the 
manlike shall be entirely banished from 
our idea of God ? — that, .in other word^, 
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anthropomorphic theism, when brought 
to its highest degree of purification, may 
yet lead the way to religious ideas corn- 
pared with which all thoughts of Deity 
that men have hitherto entertained will 
seem crude and gross ?* 

- We shall best approach these questions 
from the negative side — by considering 
first of all the impossibility of continuing 
to think of the noumenal existence in 
any terms of human existence, no matter 
how high and pure these may be. 

Theologians, metaphysicians, and all 
those who have in any way concerned 
■ themselves with the ultimate problem of 
the universe, have agreed to define the 
First Cause of all things as both infinite 
and absolute. To this, indeed, they are 
driven, to avoid becoming entangled in 
meshes of difficulty and self-contradic- 
tion from which there is no escape. But, 
as a matter of fact, they escape Scylla 
only to fall into Charybdis. Verbally 
intelligibkr though their proposition may 
appear, it becomes totally unintelligible 
the moment we press close upon the 
meanings of the words employed, and 
endeavour to frame conceptions answer- 
ing to the phraseology. For, in the first 
place, how can we think of an absolute 
cause? Absolute is that which exists 
out of all relation ; while a cause can 
only be conceived as such in relation to 
its effect. Cancel the thought of effect, 
and you cancel the thought of cause. 
To speak of absolute cause, therefore, is 

‘ No student of early religious thought can 
afford to overlook Browning’s wonderfully subtle 
analysis of anthropomorphism in his Caliban upon 
Setebos. Perhaps the only needful commentary 
upon this extraordinary production is the motto 
which the poet himself chose for it from the 
Psalms, and which sufficientlyi. indicates his 
point of view : “ Thou thoughtest that I was 
altt^ether such a one as thyself.” 


to attempt to unite the ideas of non- 
relative and relative — which is mani- 
festly an impossibility. “ We attempt,” 
wrote Dean Mansel, whose arguments 
on this question were freely drawn upon 
by Spencer, and are here reproduced 
from the pages of First Principles^ 

to escape from this apparent contradiction 
by introducing the idea of succession in 
time. The Absolute exists of itself, and 
afterwards becomes a Cause. But here we 
are checked by the third conception, that 
of the Infinite. How can the Infinite 
become that which it was not from the 
first? If causation is a possible mode of 
existence, that which exists without causing 
is not infinite; that which becomes a cause 
has passed beyond its former limits. ‘ 

To pursue this subject further w'ould 
be to commit ourselves to an unwarrant- 
able digression into tlie domain of meta 
physics. Observing simply that, as here 
shown, while it is impossible to think of 
the First Cause as finite and relative, it 
is equally impossible to frame any con- 
ception of it as infinite and absolute, we 
will pass on to notice that, even waiving 
these insuperable difficulties, others not 
less formidable stare us in the face. A 
large part of dogmatic theology is taken 
up with the discussion of the “ attri- 
butes ” of God. Yet it is easy to show 
not only that the various attributes so 
confidently ascribed to Deity are mutually 
destructive, and therefore cannot possibly 
be thought of together, but also that the 
conception of none of them can be made 
to combine with the conceptions of 
infinite and absolute, which for the sake 
of the argument we will consent for the 
moment to accept. 

The question of the relation of God’s 
“ moral character ” to his knowledge and 
his power introduces us to a familiar 

* Limits of Religious Thought^ quoted m. First 
Principles^ § 13. 
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dilemma of old standing. We can think 
of a man as being at once very good and 
very wise and very powerful ; but when 
we attempt to carry these qualities to an 
infinite degree, and at the same time 
bear in mind the actual history and con- 
dition of the world, we find ourselves 
entangleil in a problem that has already 
shaken so many noble minds. Kvil and 
suffering exist ; they belong, so far as we 
can see, to the very texture of universal 
life ; and even under the hands of the 
rhapsodical Mr. Drummond, the history 
of the evolution of life remains a history 
of wholesale carnage and cruelty. Now, 
God must hav(5 foreseen all this before the 
creation of the world, or he cannot be 
omniscient. But if he foresaw it, he 
must have been able or not able to 
prevent it. In the former case, though 
all-powerful, he cannot be all-good ; in 
the latter, though all-good, he cannot be 
all-powerful. To think of God, then, as 
at once all-wise, all-powerful, and all- 
good is clearly an impossibility. Here 
is the ancient stumbling-block — the ever- 
recurring problem wliich no amount of 
inquiry into the “ purposes of the 
Oeator has ever yet enabled or ever 
will enable theology to meet with a satis- 
factory solution. To reconcile the sin 
and misery of the world with the infinite 
power, goodness, and wisdom of a Deity 
conceived in terms of human powers 
and feelings, remains to-day, as it has 
been from the first ages of monotheism, 
one of the great unread and unreadable 
enigmas of speculation. Here we hand 
it back to the theologians, who have 
made it their own by pre-emption, 
and who are indeed responsible for its 
existence. Non nostrum tantas com- 
pofiere Ufes. 

For the whole difficulty, let it be 
understood, is not, as is too often assumed, 


a difficulty created by the blasphemous 
cavilling of those who refuse to accept, 
in lieu of explanation, the verbal jugglery 
of metaphysical special pleading. It 
inheres in the very nature of anthropo- 
morphic theism ; and*if blasphemy there 
be in the matter, the charge lies, as 
John Fiske very properly pointed out, at 
the door of those who seek to maintain 
the anthropomorphic hypothesis. Hence 
the gain achieved by showing that this 
hypothesis is untenable. I'o do this we 
have to jjrove that, as above stated, 
beyond the fact that we cannot combine 
the ideas of infinite goodness, power, and 
wisdom in our conception of Deity, lies 
the further (less obvious but more signi- 
ficant) fact, that no “ attribute ” whatso- 
ever can possibly be thought of in con- 
nection with Absolute and Infinite 
Existence. 

To define God is to deny him, said 
Spinoza ; and the veriest tyro in logic 
knows that definition involves circum- 
scription. Yet upon definition have 
theologians from time immemorial 
expended their subtlest powders, with the 
result that they have succeeded in pro- 
ducing, in Matthew Arnold’s famous 
phrase, nothing but a non-natural, magni- 
fied man. For their definitions are verbal 
only — they elude us the instant we 
endeavour to turn them into thought. 
We are told, for instance, that God is an 
Infinite Personality. But if we cannot 
think of an infinite cause, still moie clear 
is it that we cannot think of an infinite 
personality. Personality implies limita- 
tion, or it means^ nothing at all. 'To talk 
of an Infinite Person, therefore, is to 
talk of something that is at once infinite 
and finite, unconditioned and con- 
ditioned, unlimited and limited — an 
impossibility. So is it with every 
quality related to persoQality. Theoldgy 
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argues about the will and the purpose ] 
of God. Mathematics, as Spinoza long ' 
ago protested, might as well discuss the 
circularity of a triangle. Will and pur- 
pose are attributes of the limited and 
conditioned ; they imply an end external 
to the agent, and a desire on his part to 
accomplish it. Attempt to attach these 
ideas to the idea of the Absolute and 
Infinite, and you will find yourself 
plunged into a bottomless sea of 
absurdity. How can there be an end 
external to the Absolute ? and how can 
the Infinite pass through states of con- 
sciousness, constituting the act of voli- 
tion? Even intelligence or conscious- 
ness itself is conceivable only as a 
relation, and therefore the Absolute 
cannot be thought of as conscious. 
Intelligence demands 

a conscious subject and an object of which 
he is conscious. The subject is a suliject 
to the object ; the object is an object to 
the subject ; and neither can exist by itself 

as the absolute. This difficulty 

may be for the moment evaded by distin- 
guishing between the absolute as related 
to another and the absolute as related to 
itself. The absolute, it may be said, may 
possibly be conscious, provided it is only 
conscious of itself. But this alternative is, 
in ultimate analysis, no less self-destructive 
than the other. For the object of con- 
sciousness, whether a mode of the subject’s 
existence or not, is either created in and 
by the act of consciousness, or has an 
existence independent of it. In the former 
case the object depends upon the subject, 
and the subject alone is the true absolute. 
In the latter case the subject depends upon 
the object, and the object alone is the true 
absolute. Or, if we attempt a third 
hypothesis, and maintain that each exists 
independently of the other, we have no 
absolute at all, but only a pair of relatives ; 
for coexistence, whether m consciousness 
or not, is itself a relation,* 

Or, to put the matter in language else- 
where employed by Spen,cer himself, 

* Mansell, quoted in First Principles y § 13. 


“intelligence, as alone conceivable by 
us, presupposes existence independent 

of it and objective to it To 

speak of an intelligence which exists in 
the absence of such alien activities is to 
use a meaningless word.” Hence, the 
intelligence ascribed to the Absolute 
Being “answers in no respect to that 
which we know by the name. It is 
intelligence out of which all the charac- 
ters constituting it have vanished.”^ 

The fundamental assumptions of 
rationalistic theology are thus, as Dean 
Mansel concludes, self-destructive. T urn 
where we will, choose our vocabulary as 
we may, we must inevitably commit 
ourselves to endless confusion, so long 
as we rest in even the highest and purest 
forms of anthropomorphic theism — so 
long, that is, as we persist in thinking of 
the ultimate reality that religion calls 
God as a ^?/ta,y/-human entity, and 
deceive ourselves into believing that we 
are gaining anything like a truer and 
deeper understanding of his nature by 
ascribing to the Infinite and Absolute 
Existence qualities and attributes that 
can have no possible meaning when 
taken out of connection with the finite 
and conditioned. Hence it is evident 
that the further progress of thought 
“ must force men hereafter to drop the 
higher anthropomorphic characters given 
to the First Cause, as they have long 
since dropped the lower.”* 

It is only necessary to add to this part 
of the argument that the impossibility, 
thus made apparent, of defining the 
ultimate reality in terms of human 
activities means, of course, the impossi- 
bility of defining the ultimate reality in 
any terms at all. Humanity furnishes 
us with our highest conception of life. 

* Ecclesiastical Institutions^ § 658. * Ibid* 
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That the infinite universe contains forms 
of existence transcending ours in incon- 
ceivable ways and in almost infinite 
degrees is, beyond question, a rational 
supposition; but any attempt to image 
such superior forms must still be circum- 
scribed by what we know of intelligence 
in the highest manifestations in which 
it has yet been revealed to us. We 
cannot in the nature of things get rid of 
our own limitations ; wander where it 
will, our imagination must still be 
tethered fast to our own conditions. If, 
then, passing from the thought of 
transcendently superior phenomenal 
existences, which as phenomenal must 
have a certain kinship with ourselves, to 
the thought of the noumenal existence, 
which as noumenal can possess none of 
the characteristics of the phenomenal, 
we find inevitably that our human 
nature furnishes us with no kind of 
standard, criterion, or point of departure ; 
we are bound to realise that no standard, 
criterion, or point of departure is possible 
to us. If the highest that we know 
leaves us without help in our elTort to 
conceive that which an infinitely superior 
phenomenal intelligence would still be 
as far from apprehending as ourselves, 
then it is clear that the enterprise itself 
has to be relinquished. And thus, by 
noting the failure which must of necessity 
follow every attempt to frame a concep- 
tion of the ultimate reality, we are led 
round to the great truth made clear the 
moment we recognise the relativity of all 
our thinking — the truth, namely, that all 
conception of Absolute Being is for ever 
beyond our grasp. 

V. 

Here, then, we have established certain 
negative conclusions. We have seen, in 
the first place, that, according to the 
doctrine of evolution, we cannot regard 


man as possessing an innate, transcen- 
dental sense of Deity, and that we must, 
therefore, seek a natural genesis for 
religious as for all other ideas. One 
current hypothesis is thus overthrown. 
In the second place, ^ye have found that 
the progress of religious thought has 
largely consisted in the gradual elimina- 
tion of anthropomorphic elements from 
the idea of Deity, and that this elimina 
tion must go on until all human or 
^uaslhumsin attributes are entirely 
expunged. Accepted theological teach 
ings in regard to the personality and 
character of God are thus shown to 
belong to a lower stage of religious 
thought — a stage already partly, ^nd 
presently to be entirely, outgrown. 

But, fortunately, we do not have to rest 
in these emphatic repudiations of so much 
that seems most sacred in our modern 
heritage of thought. There is a positive 
as well as a negative aspect to our whole 
argument — a constructive as well as des- 
tructive side. To this we will now turn. 

That larger charity, which is one of 
the most striking results of evolutionary 
habits of inquiry, has taught us to recog- 
nise not only “the soul of goodness in 
things evil,” but also the soul of truth in 
things erroneous. We no longer discard 
as absolutely and entirely without founda- 
tion even the strangest and most 
grotesque ideas that have ever gained 
foothold in the thoughts of our race. 
Absurd as they may seem to the super- 
ficial or careless observer, the mere fact 
that they have existed and have held their 
own may be taken to prove that they 
originally “germiqated out of actual 
experiences—origipally contained, and 
perhaps still contain, some small amount 
of verity.”* 

* First Prindpks^ § I. 
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If this is true in regard to beliefs in Bearing this in mind, we may revert to 


general, especially must it be held to be 
true in regard to such beliefs as have 
given evidence of unusual and persistent 
vitality. It was a cheerful doctrine of 
the old theology < that if a thing were 
pleasant it was, therefore, certain to be 
wrong ; whence, by analogy, it might be 
assumed that the more widespread an 
idea, the less chance there would be of 
its embodying any nucleus of reality. 
But, from the standpoint here adopted, 
this atrabilious supposition is shown to 
lack foundation. For, when any belief 
has become deeply embedded in human 
nature, when it resists modifications of 
faslfion and thought, and holds its ground 
in perennial strength amid all the intellec- 
tual and moral upheavals of the ages, we 
see reason to infer that it does so because, 
whatever may be its encumbrances and 
adulterati(»ns of error, it contains some 
core of essential truth. Now, suppose 
that, recognising this trait of universality 
and persistency in a given belief as primd 
facie evidence of its possessing a strong 
basis of verity, we observe that it is not 
only very general and very stable, but 
also that it is a constituent element 
common to many otherwise conflicting 
systems of thought — what is the infer- 
ence that we are compelled to draw'? 
The inference, surely, that, generated 
among different men under almost 
infinitely varied conditions, caught up 
by and preserved in creeds and philo- 
sophies having scarcely another point of 
similarity, and enduring amid the most 
sweeping changes and far-reaching 
developments of thought, this belief 
must hold some kernel of truth of 
supreme importance — must shoot out 
some tendrils running far down into the 
deepest subsoil of human lift and experi- 
ence. 


a point already dealt with. In seeking 
for the broadest possible definition of 
the religious idea, we concluded that in 
the last analysis that idea w’ould every- 
where be found to depend upon the sense 
of an existence other than the existence 
w'hich we describe as natural. Belief in a 
mode of life and powder other than our own 
— in a “something not ourselves,” the 
influence of which is none the less felt 
through all our existence — is, therefore, 
the central belief around which all con- 
crete forms of religion have gradually ac- 
cumulated ; it is the belief which all such 
concrete forms, whatever may be the 
diverse courses of their evolutions, con- 
tinue to hold in common ; it is the resi- 
dual element left when all their differences 
are cancelled and all their antagonistic 
factors thrown aside. Almost if not 
quite universal, and obstinately persis- 
tent, it is therefore the belief that, how’- 
ever much it may be distorted or dis- 
guised, must be taken as embodying the 
largest and most important truth. Now, 
all religious systems have built upon the 
foundation furnished by this belief a 
theory of explanation — a philosophy — of 
the universe ; recognising one and all, 
from lowest to highest, that a mystery 
lies at the heart of things — a mystery 
from the overwhelming sense of which 
there is no possibility of escape. And 
what, in regard to this universal recogni- 
tion of the problem of the universe, has 
been the course of the evolution of 
religious thought ? Every stage in ad- 
vance has only served to bring the sense 
of mystery into more conspicuous relief. 
Earlier interpretations, shown by wider 
knowledge and larger outlook to be in- 
sufficient, are discarded or modified ; 
hypotheses framed by one generation 
are seen by the next generation to be 
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untenable ; until at length the inevitable 
goal of the whole movement comes 
within sight, and the most thoughtful 
inquirers begin to realise that the mystery 
of which all the creeds have sought an 
ex^:>lanat ion is a mystery for which no 
explanation can ever possibly be found. 
Thus, however much religious systems 
may differ from one another in their 
suggested! solutions of the problem of 
life, and from that most developed 
philosophy which, conscious that every 
hypothesis that ever has been or ever 
can be framed concerning it is untenable, 
declares the problem itself to be insoluble, 
they are at one upon the supreme point, 
that the mystery is there. This is a 
truth “ respecting which there is a latent 
agreement among all mankind, from the 
fetich-worshipper to the most stoical 
critic of human creeds. 

In endeavouring to trace the natural 
history of the religious idea we throw no 
discredit, then, upon that idea in its 
higher developments, any more than we 
throw discredit upon the moral idea in 
its higher developments by following 
that down to its crudest forms. We 
recognise, of course, that man in the 
beginning was potentially religioUvS, as 
he was potentially intelligent, and poten- 
tially moral. Given this potentiality, our 
business is simply with the growth of 
the religious idea ; in studying which we 
find, in all its changes and ramifications, 
some vital germ of truth. Here, as in 
the case of the moral sense, it is difficult 
to see what advantage the advocates of 
supernatural origin can possibly claim 
over those against whose theories of a 
natural origin they so fiercely protest. 
Indeed, the advantage is rather on the 
other side, since, as Dr. P'airbairn has 


pointed out, the supernaturalistic theory 
implies that man must have had what 
Schelling called “ an original atheism of 
consciousness.” 

Thus we have two permanent elements 
in religious thought » the belief in a 
mode of life and power other than our 
own, and a sense of the ultimate mys- 
tery of the universe ; the former of them 
being used as a key to tlie latter. We 
have seen that the inevitable tendency 
of religious development is to make this 
mystery more apparent. Let us now 
inquire into the evolution of the other 
element — that idea of an existence not 
our own, upon which all religious inter- 
pretations of the origin and meaning of 
the universe have been based. 

The following extract from Spencer’s 
Ecclesiastical Institutions (g 659) w’ill 
serve our purpose much better than any 
words of our own : — 

Every voluntary act yields to the primi- 
tive man proof of a source of energy 
within him. Not that he thinks about his 
internal experiences ; but in these ex- 
periences this notion lies latent. When 
producing* motion in his limbs, and through 
them motion in other things, he is aware 
of the accompanying feeling of effort. And 
this sense of effort, which is the perceived 
antecedent of changes produced by him, 
becomes the conceived antecedent of 
changes not produced by him --furnishes 
him with a term of thought by which to 
represent the genesis of these objective 
changes. At first this idea of muscular 
forces as anteceding unusual events around 
him carries with it the whole assemblage 
of associated ideas. He thinks of the im- 
plied efforts as efforts exercised by beings 
like himself. In course of time these 
doubles of the dead, supposed to be 
workers of all but the most familiar 
changes, are modified in conception. Be- 
sides becoming less‘grossly material, some 
of them aro, developed mtj larger per- 
sonalities presiding over classes ol pheno- 
mena which, being comparatively regular 
in their orde^, suggest a belief in beings 
who, while far more powerful than men, 

1 are less variable in their modes of action. 


First PHncifleSt § 14. 
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So that the idea of force as exercised by 
such beings comes to be less associated 
with the idea of a human ghost. Further 
advances, by which minor supernatural 
agents are merged in one general agent, 
and by which the personality of this general 
agent is rendered vague while becoming 
widely extended, tend still further to dis- 
sociate the notion of objective force from 
the force known as such in consciousness ; 
and the dissociation reaches its extreme in 
the thoughts of the man of science, who 
interprets in terms of force not only the 
visible changes of sensible bodies, but all 
physical changes whatever, even up to 
the undulations of the ethereal medium. 
Nevertheless, this force (be it force under 
that statical form by which matter resists, 
or under that dynamical form distinguished 
as energy) is to the last thought of in terms 
of that internal energy which he is con- 
scious of as muscular effort. He is com- 
pelled to symbolise objective force in terms 
of subjective force from lack of any other 
symbol. 

See, now, the implications. That internal 
energy which in the experiences of the 
primitive man was always the immediate 
antecedent of changes wrought by him ; 
that energy which, when interpreting 
external changes, he thought of along with 
those attributes of a human personality 
connected with it in himself-— is the same 
energy which, freed from anthropomorphic 
accompaniments, is now figured as the 
cause of all external phenomena. The last 
stage reached is recognition of the truth 
that force as it exists beyond consciousness 
cannot be like what we know as force 
within consciousness ; and that yet, as 
cither is capable of -generating the other, 
they must be different modes of the same. 
Consequently, the final Outcome of that 
speculation commenced by the primitive 
man is that the Power manifested through- 
out the universe distinguished as material, 
is the same Power which in ourselves wells 
up under the form of consciousness. 

Little comment upon this passage is 
called for. The sense of a mode of 
life and power other than our own, 
which, as we have seen, has from the 
first been taken as the clue to the 
arcanum of the universe, necessarily 
arises under an anthroponrorphic form, 
and under this form continues to persist 


through all the less developed stages of 
thought. Meanwhile, the tendency to 
de-anthropomorphisation little by little 
modifies all the earlier religious concep- 
tions by depriving them one by one of 
their human and quasi-hixmd^n charac- 
teristics, beginning with the lower, but 
gradually passing onward to the higher ; 
until finally, through continuance of the 
same tendency, all such characteristics 
will disappear. When this has at length 
taken place, there will be nothing left in 
thought but the permanent and inex- 
pugnable sense of the power of which 
all the phenomenal universe is but the 
transient expression — the reality that 
underlies it all. Thus the conception 
of the life not ourselves — the life out of 
which all existence arises, and by which 
it is sustained — just as it has been en- 
larging from the very beginning, “ must 
go on enlarging, until, by disappearance 
of its limits, it becomes a consciousness 
which transcends the forms of distinct 
thought, though it for ever remains a 
consciousness.”* 

All this is surely a sufficient answer to 
those who maintain that Spencer’s doc- 
trine of the Absolute is merely a nega- 
tion. On the contrary, for him it is the 
highest possible affirmation. Unknow- 
able in itself, the noumenon — the reality 
behind phenomena — is still the founda- 
tion of all our knowledge. Whatever 
else may be doubted, this at least can 
never be called in question. It is the 
one inexpugnable element in conscious- 
ness, left over in the last analysis as the 
ultimate, inexplicable, indestructible first 
principle of thought. Obliterate it, and 
the whole fabric of our knowledge would 
crumble to nothing.* 

* Ecclesiastical Institutions^ § 658. 

■ First Principles^ § 26. 
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To recapitulate. Stating the matter 
broadly, and in the first place regarding 
only its negative aspects, we have seen 
that the Spencerian doctrine cuts the 
ground directly from beneath all forms 
of anthropomorphic theism, in which 
God appears as “Man’s giant shadow, 
hailed divine.”* There are low and 
high forms of such theism, varying all 
along the line from that of the Fijian, 
who pictures his gods as cannibals as 
brutal and bloody as himself, to that of 
so refined and subtle a thinker as Dr. 
Martineau, who talks of the “ character 
of God ” and “ the order of affections in 
Him”; but, be their differences otherwise 
what they may, they correspond in their 
ascription to the Absolute and Infinite 
Power of traits and characteristicshaving 
purely relative and finite connotations. 
But it is now clear that even the highest 
form of anthropomorphism is, philo- 
sophically considered, without justifica- 
tion. All our knowledge is limited to 
phenomena ; and when, from dealing 
with phenomena, we pass on to think or 
speak of that which is not phenomenon, 
but reality, we are bound to think and 
speak in terms which necessarily lose 
all exact meaning in the transfer. Will, 
intention, foresight, personality, purpose 
— w^e know what these signify when 
applied to creatures conditioned like 
ourselves ; applied to the Unconditioned, 
they are empty words, having no mean- 
ing at all, or meanings which involve 
countless absurdities and contradictions. 
“To think that God is, as we can think 
him to be, is blasphemy ” — such is the 
conclu.sion to which we are ultimately 
forced. However vast, however deep, 

* William Watson, The Unknown God, 


our knowledge of the phenomenal 
universe may hereafter become, it is 
that phenomenal universe which must 
for ever oppose an adamantine barrier to 
our thought. Science may press forward 
in every direction, and*open up vistas of 
which at present we do not even dream ; 
but her ever-widening circle will only 
bring us into larger touch with the 
nescience that lies beyond. The 
dividing line between appearance and 
reality can never be passed, no matter 
what achievements of insight and genius 
and knowledge the future ages may hold 
in store ; and for all mankind, as for us, 
the eternal and ever-working power re- 
vealed to us only in its manifestations 
must still remain beyond definition, 
beyond even conception. 

But happily our philosophy brings a 
message of promise as well as a message 
of discouragement. In his controversy 
with Mr. Frederic Harrison, some years 
ago, Spencer very properly called his 
brilliant antagonist to task for loudly 
applauding the irreparable defeat which 
theology had sustained at his (Spencer’s) 
hands, while refusing to acknowledge 
the services he had rendered to religion 
by showing the essential germ of truth 
which, whatever its errors and divaga- 
tions, every theology contains. The 
whole discussion only served to em- 
phasise in many minds the feeling 
that it is not a little unfortunate that 
Spencer should have made such promi- 
nent use of the word “unknowable,” not 
because his meaning is not perfectly 
plain to the careful student of Part I. of 
First Principles^ but because he has thus 
left a loophole for what- has been well 
described as some of the dreariest 
twaddle which has been given to the 
world under T:he name of philosophical 
discussion since the days of mediaeval 
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scholasticism. For the word “ unknow- 
able ” has allowed the adverse critic to 
assume, and to build a whole superstruc- 
ture of argument upon the assumption, 
that Spencer’s doctrine of the Absolute 
is a vacuum — a mere negation of thought. 
So far from this being the case, we have 
shown that, for the Spencerian, the truth 
that behind all we know and can know, 
eluding thought and transcending imagi- 
nation, there is the one Eternal Reality, 
is the corner-stone of all our knowledge 
— the one fact that can never be either 
analysed or got rid of. And here we 
may notice how, in this final datum of 
consciousness, religion and science find 
their complete and permanent reconcilia- 
tion. For the supreme and everlasting 
power which religion calls God is the 
eternal and inscrutable energy which 
science finds at the back of its widest 
generalisations and beneath its deepest 
investigations. All science leads at last 
to the mystery with which all religion 
begins. Science, indeed, speaks of that 
mystery in language which is formal and 
colourless, for its statements are purely 
intellectual. But translated into the 
language of the emotions, its ideas 
become deeply religious.* 

It is true that all this means the inevit- 
able sacrifice of many of the ideas now 
most deeply embedded in the current 
creeds. It is true that it compels us to 
look for a more and more complete pur- 
gation from the concct^tion of Deity of all 
human attributes ; since to speak of the 
Divine will, or a Personal Creator, or an 

* To prevent misapprehension, I may add that 
I do not myself rest in this somewhat blank 
form of reconciliation between science and 
religion. But I content myself here and in 
what follows with indicating merely what 
appear to me to be the immediate implications 
of Spencer’s own thought. 


intelligent Governor of the universe, is, 
from the standpoint of philosophical 
exactness, scarcely more admissible than 
to go back at once to the quaintly man- 
like images of the early Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. It is true that it forces us to 
realise with ever-increasing vividness how 
little all our feeble guessings must be 
worth in face of the Great Enigma, since, 
as the choice lies, not between person- 
ality and something lower, but between 
personality and something inconceivably 
higher, we are probably incalculably 
further from the truth when we speak 
of the Infinite and Absolute in terms 
of human emotion and human intel- 
ligence than we should be if we at- 
tempted to describe human emotion 
and human intelligence in terms of a 
plant’s functions. But all this not- 
withstanding, and though we are forced 
to admit the futility of all the efforts of 
all the theologies to formulate that which 
is forever beyond formulation, we are 
not therefore to suppose that we are left 
without touch upon the Unseen and 
Eternal, or that there is no kinship and 
no communion between our spirits and 
the Source and Sustainer of all things — 
“the Power in darkness whom we 
guess.” Given the ultimate Reality — 
the great central fact of consciousness — 
and we are bound to conceive of that 
Reality, not, indeed, as personal and 
conscious in the strict meaning of these 
words, but still as the power wliich is 
manifested in personality and conscious- 
ness in ourselves ; personality and con- 
sciousness being modes in which the 
Eternal Energy expresses itself in us by 
reason of the fact that we are conditioned 
by that which is not ourselves. Thus, 
seeing our human necessity to give some 
form to our conceptions, and our human 
■inability to find any form higher than 
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the highest within ourselves, we may 
even allow ourselves to carry the ideas 
of personality and consciousness with us 
■in our thought of the ultimate Reality, and 
I hold that we are justified in so doing, 
if we bear ever in mind the one supremely 
important qualification that our language 
does not defi?te, but symbolise^ and thus 
avoid the danger of passing from sym- 
bolism, which is defensible, to definition, 
which ca!i lead to nothing but the con- 
fusion ol empty dogmatism, and the 
ignoranctr which mistakes itself for 
knowledge/ 

Does this seem, after all, to be offer- 
ing little in place of that which is taken 
away ? To the present generation this 
must needs perhaps be so. Men move 
with difficulty from concrete image to 
abstract statement. The religious pro- 
gress of the world has been like the 
slow ascent of a man up a sheer perpen- 
dicular cliff — every new foothold upward 
has been carved out and graven deep 
with infinite labour and countless tears. 
The thought a little in advance of the emo- 
tional grasp of each era has to that era 
necessarily seemed chilling and repulsive 
— if has lacked the warmth, the glow, the 
appealing power, which are possessed 
only by ideas long steeped in the 

* For myself I go with Fiske when he says: 

“ I do not hold tliat we arc justified in using 

such an expression as * infinite personality ’ in a 
philosophical inquiry, where dearness of thought 
and speech is above all things desirable. But I 
do hold most emphatically that wc are not 
debarred from ascribing a ^'wcuf-psychical nature 
to the Deity simply because we can frame no 
proper conception of such a nature as absolute 
and infinite.” It must be remembered (though 
it is too often forgotten) that, unless we cease to 
think altogether, we must think anthropomor- 
phically; and, as Dr. Martineau rightly protested, 
materialism as a theory of things is quite as 
anthropomorphic as the current theism. 


feelings. No wonder, then, that when 
his anthropomorphic error had been 
proved to him, the old monk Serapion 
should have cried aloud in all the agony 
of his despair, “You have robbed me of 
my God !” No wondet* that in the hour 
of unspeakable craving Luther’s wife 
should have exclaimed against the cold- 
ness and hardness of her new creed. 
This must necessarily be the cry of many 
in every period of transition from lower 
to higher thought in the future, as it has 
already been the cry of many during every 
such crisis in the past. Every move- 
ment forward out of familiar forms and 
feelings has inevitably been attended by 
some wrenching of the religious nature ; 
and not without still further agitation and 
upheaval shall we pass at length out of 
anthropomorphic theism altogether into 
that cosmic theism to which the long 
course of religious evolution has from 
the very first been slowly leading us. In 
the development of thought, as Professor 
Clifford pointed out, the feelings can 
never quite keep pace with the intellect 
— a truth which throws a flood of light 
upon the religious crisis of our own day. 
When the existing balance between 
knowledge and emotion is disturbed by 
the discovery of fresh truth, the intellect 
will readily adjust itself to the new con- 
ditions, while the emotions cling tena- 
ciously about the things that are being 
left behind. Thus, w'hile intellectually 
we may seize and appropriate those vast 
cosmical ideas which the wider know- 
ledge of our time is yielding us in place 
of the simpler and cruder imaginings of 
the past; while we may even realise 
more or less clt^arly that these new ideas 
are in themselves infinitely more im- 
pressive, more awe-inspiring, moie truly 
religious, than*any that have been jiossible 
to mankind hitherto; jet until these 
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ideas can grow sacred to us through 
habit and association, until they can 
sink down into our feelings and dwell 
there, and become saturated with the 
finer atmosphere of our thought, they 
will be little to us but the abstractions 
of philosophy. That the mass of men 
will progress far in the difficult task 
of thus incorporating them and making 
them their own, in our time, or for 
many generations to come, can hardly 
be supposed. But that adjustment of 
emotion to knowledge, which is a con- 
stant accompaniment of evolving life, 
will in time vitalise and spiritualise these 
new and now strange concepts of our 
philosophy — perhaps more rapidly than 
some of us are apt to imagine. 

‘ The common problem — yours, mine, every- j 
one’s, 

Is — not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be — but finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 

Up to our means — a very different thing.” 

And the religious problem of the race at 
large is similar to this. The emotions 
of each generation, adjusted to the 
average knowledge of that generation, 
cannot but receive a rude shock when 
some new scientific revelation sweeps 
away their old foundations, and thus 
shatters the ancient bases of religious 
faith. At such a crisis what is to be 
done ? Nothing, but to accept the new 
truth in all humility, and, in the firm 
trust that the further evolution of 
thought will presently lead to the com- 
plete reharmonisation of knowledge and 
feeling, to set our faces resolutely 
towards the light. The true religious 
teacher in such a transitional period is, 
therefore, not the man who enters the 
battlefield of thought to fight for the 
knowledge of yesterday against the 
knowledge of to-day ; but rather he who, 


gifted with prophetic vision, is the first 
to enter sympathetically into all that 
science reveals concerning the order of 
the universe, and to proclaim its 
religious bearings to a world that, for 
the time being, it has blinded “ by excess 
of light.’' Would that our preachers and 
theologians could only thus realise their 
privileges and their responsibilities, and 
from the history of the many epochs of 
dire struggle and confusion through 
which, amid darkness and despair, men 
have in the past been carried forward, 
as on a tidal wave, to higher levels of 
thought and feeling, could but catch 
the inspiration of a larger faith in what 
the future holds in store ! Meanwhile, it 
is to the great poets particularly that we 
have to look for help. In the following 
magnificent lines of Wordsworth, for 
example, we may perhaps read the 
promise of a near and complete transla- 
tion of the religious ideas which we have 
been here trying to interpret — the ideas 
of an Eternal Power manifesting itself 
through the order of Nature, and of the 
essential unity of all life — out of the 
language of science into the language of 
the feelings — the natural language, be it 
ever remembered, for all religious faith 
and aspiration : — 

“ 1 have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.’” 

* Lines Composed a few Miles above Tinlem 
Abbejfj 1798. This superb passage, together 
with such poems as Tennyson’s Ancient Sa^e 
and AkbaPs Dreaniy may be profitably compared 
with those passages in The Task in which 
Cowper gave expression to the mechanical 
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Of one thing at least we may rest 
assured. As each larger thought of the 
universe has at length been absorbed into 
the emotions, and as from the vantage- 
point then reached men have looked 
back and seen their older conceptions in 
all their limitations and crudity ; so will 
this largest thought yet brought upon our 
horizon be also emotionally appropriated; 
and so, also, when this has been done, 
will men realise how imperfect were all the 
ideas belonging even to the highest stage 
of anthropomorphism. Then, indeed, 
will the religious emotions, harmonising 
with a wider, truer, and deeper know- 
ledge of !he Cosmos, and a fuller and 
profoundcr sense of the Reality of which 
the universe is but the fleeting manifes- 
tation, as much transcend the religious 
emotions of our own day as do these the 

theism of Paley and his school. Such a com- 
parison enables us to appreciate the real advance 
that we have made towards an emotionalisation 
of the new thoughts of science concerning the 
universe and the final mystery of life. 


religious emotions of the fetich-worship- 
ping savage. Nor can the future progress 
of science do otherwise than strengthen 
and enlarge them. As knowledge grows 
“ from more to more,” so will “ more of 
reverence in us dwelV^ and the choral 
harmonies of knowledge and feeling in 
the time to come will be richer and 
vaster than the broken music of the past. 
For with every fresh exploration through 
a universe which is literally pulsating 
with life — a universe “ boundless inward 
I in the atom, boundless outward through 
I the whole ” — one truth will rise into ever 
greater distinctness, and fill a larger and 
larger place in the minds of men. For 
amid all the “ mysteries which become 
the more mysterious the more they are 
thought about, there will remain the 
absolute certainty ” that we are “ ever in 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed.” 
Here Science finds with Religion the 
, ultimate and everlasting Fact of facts. 
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CHAPTER L 

WHAT JvNOWLEDGK IS OF MOST WORTH ? 

It has been truly remarked that, in 
order of time, decoration precedes dress. 
Among people who submit to great physi- 
cal suffering that they may have themselves 
handsomely tattooed, extremesof tempera- 
ture are borne with but little attempt at 
mitigation. Humboldt tells us that an 
Orinoco Indian, though quite regardless 
of bodily comfort, will yet labour for a 
fortnight to purchase pigment wherewith 
to make himself admired ; and that the 
same woman who would not hesitate to 
leave her hut without a fragment of 
clothing on, would not dare to comrqit 
such a breach of decorum as to go out 
unpainted. Voyagers find that coloured 
beads and trinkets are much more prized 
by wild tril)es, than are calicoes or 
broadcloths. And the anecdotes we have 
of the ways in which, when shirts and 
coats are given, savages turn them to 
some ludicrous display, show how com- 
pletely the idea of ornament predominates 
over that of use. Nay, there are still 
more extreme illustrations : witness the 
fact narrated by Capt. Speke of his 
African attendants, who strutted about 
in their goat-skin mantles when the 
weather was fine, but when it was wet, 
took them off, folded them up, and went 
about naked, shivering in the rain ! 
Indeed^ the facts of abori^nal life seem 


to indicate that dress is developed out 
of decorations. And when we remember 
that even among ourselves most think 
more about the fineness of the fabric 
than its warmth, and more about the cut 
than the convenience — when we see that 
the function is still in great measure '' 
subordinated to the appearance — we 
have further reason for inferring such an 
origin. 

It is curious that the like relations 
hold with the mind. Among mental 
as among bodily acquisitions, the orna- 
mental comes before the useful. Not 
only in times past, but almost as much 
in our own era, that knowledge which 
conduces to personal well-being has been 
postponed to that which brings applause. 
In the Greek schools, music, poetry, 
rhetoric, and a philosophy which, until 
Socrates taught, had but little bearing 
upon action, were the dominant subjects ; 
while knowledge aiding the arts of life 
had a very subordinate place. And in 
our own universities and schools at the 
present moment, the like antithesis holds. 
We are guilty of something like a plati- 
tude when we say that throughout his 
after-career, a boy, in nine cases out of 
ten, applies his Latin and Greek to no 
practical purposes. The remark is trite 
that in his,shop,.or his office, in managing 
his estate* or his family, in playing his 
part as direAor of a bank or a railway, 
j he is very little aided by this knowledge 
' he took so many years to acquire — so 
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little, that generally the greater part of it 
,4rops out of his memory ; and if he 
jticcasionally vents a Latin quotation, or 
Alludes to sprae Greek myth, it is less to 
lhrow< light on the topic in hand than 
|br the sake of qlfect. If we inquire 
#hat is the real motive for giving boys a 
Classical education, we find it to be 
simply conformity to public opinion. 
Men dress their children’s minds as they 
do their bodies, in the prevailing fashion. 
As the Orinoco Indian puts on paint 
before leiiving his hut, not with a view 
to any direct benefit, but because he 
Vould be ashamed to be seen without 
it ; so, a boy’s drilling in Latin and 
Greek is insisted on, not because of 
their intrinsic value, but that he may not 
be disgraced by being found ignorant of 
them — that he may have “ the education 
of a gentleman ” — the badge -marking a 
certain social position, and bringing a 
consequent respect. 

j 'Phis parallel is still more clearly 
displayed in the case of the other sex. 
In the treatment of both mind and body, 
the decorative element has continued to 
predominate in a greater degree among 
women than among men. Originally, 
personal adornment occupied the atten- 
tion of both sexes equally. In these 
latter days of civilisation, however, we 
see that in the dress of men the regard 
for appearance has in a considerable 
degree yielded to the regard for comfort ; 
while in their education the useful has 
of late been trenching on the ornamental. 
In neither direction has this change 
gone so far with women. The wearing 
of ear-rings, finger-rings, bracelets; the 
elaborate dressings of the hair; the 
still occasional use of paint ; the 
immense labour bestowed in makir\g 
babUiments sufficiently attfactive; and 
the great discomfort that will be sub- 
^tted to for the sake of conformity ; 


show how greatly, in the attiring of 
women, the desire of approbation over* 
rides the desire for warmth and con- 
venience. And similarly in their educa- 
tion, the immense preponderance of 
“ accomplishments ” proves how here, 
too, use is subordinated to display. 
Dancing, deportment, the piano, singing, 
drawing — what a large space do these 
occupy 1 If you ask why Italian and 
German are learnt, you will find that, 
under all the sham reasons given, the 
real reason is, that a knowledge of those 
tongues is thought ladylike. It is not 
that the books written in them may be 
utilised, which they scarcely ever are ; 
but that Italian and German songs may 
be sung, and that the extent of attainment 
may bring whispered admiration. The 
births, deaths, and marriages of kings, 
and other like historic trivialities, are 
committed to memory, not because of 
any direct benefits that can .possibly 
result from knowing them ; but because 
society considers them parts of a good 
education — because the absence of such 
knowledge may bring the contempt of 
others. When we liave named reading, 
writing, spelling, grammar, arithmetic, 
and sewing, we have named about all 
the things a girl is taught with a view 
to their actual uses in life; and* even 
some of these have more reference to 
the good opinion of others than to 
immediate personal welfare. 

Thoroughly to realise the truth that 
with the mind as with the body the 
ornamental precedes the useful, it is 
requisite to glance at its rationale. This 
lies in the fact that, from the far past 
down even to the present, social needs 
have subordinated individual needs, 
and that the chief social need has been 
the control of individuals. It is not, as 
we commonly suppose, that there are no 
governments but those of monarchs, and 
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parliaments) and constituted authorities. 
These acknowledged governments are 
supplemented by other unacknowledged 
ones, that grow up in all circles, in which 
every man or woman strives to be king 
or queen or* lesser dignitary. To get 
above some and be reverenced by them, 
and* to propitiate those who are above 
us, is the universal struggle in which the 
chief energies of life are expended. By 
the accumulation of wealth, by style of 
living, by beauty of dress, by display of 
knowledge of intellect, each tries to 
subjugate others ; and so aids in weaving 
that ramified network of restraints by 
which society is kept in order. It is not 
the savage chief only, who, in formidable 
war-paint, with scalps at his belt, aims 
to strike awe into his inferiors ; it is not 
only the belle who, by elaborate toilet, 
polished manners, and numerous accom- 
plishments, strives to “make conquests 
but the scholar, the historian, the philo- 
sopher, use their acquirements to the 
same end. We are none of us content 
with quietly unfolding our own indivi- 
dualities to the full in all directions ; but 
have a restless craving to impress our 
individualities upon others, and in some 
way subordinate them. And this it is 
which determines the character of our 
education. Not what knowledge is of 
most real worth, is the consideration; 
but what will bring most applause, 
honour, respect — what will most conduce 
to social position and influence — what 
will be most imposing. As, throughout 
life, not what we are, but what we shall 
be thought, is the question ; so in 
education, the question is, not the 
intrinsic value of knowledge, so much 
as its extrinsic effects on others. And 
this being our dominant idea, direct 
utility is scarcely more regarded than by 
the barbarian when filing his teeth and 
staining his nails. 


mk. 

If there requires further evidence of ’ 
the rude, undeveloped character of 
our education, we have it in the fact 
that the comparative worths of different 
kinds of knowledge * have been as yet 
scarcely even discussed — much less 
discussed in a methodic way with 
definite results. Not only is it that no 
standard of relative values has yet been 
agreed upon ; but the existence of any 
such standard has not been conceived in 
a clear manner. And not only is it 
that the existence of such a standard 
has not been clearly conceived : but the 
need for it seems to have been scarcely 
even felt. Men read books on this topic, 
and attend lectures on that ; decide th^ 
their children shall be instructed in^ 
these branches of knowledge, and shall 
not be instructed in those ; and all under 
the guidance of mere custom, or liking^ 
or prejudice ; without ever considering 
the enormous importance of determining 
in some rational way what things are 
really most worth learning. It is true 
that in all circles we hear occasional 
remarks on the importance of this or the 
other order of information. But whether 
the degree of its importance justifies 
the expenditure of the time needed to 
acquire it ; and whether there are not 
things of more importance to which 
such time might be better devoted ; are 
queries which, if raised at all, are dis- 
posed of quite summarily, according to* 
personal predilections. It is true also, 
that now and then, we hear revived the- 
standing controversy respecting the com- 
parative merits of classics an<i mathe- 
matics. This controversy, however, is 
carried on* in an empirical manner, with 
no reference tto an ascertained criterion-; 
and the question at issue is insignificant 
when compared with the general question 
of which it is part. * To suppose that 
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deciding whether a mathematical or a 
classical education is the best, is deciding 
what is the proper curriatlum^ is much the 
same thing as to suppose that the whole 
of dietetics lies in ascertaining whether or 
not bread is more nlitritive than potatoes! 

The question which we contend is of 
such transcendent moment, is, not 
whether such or such knowledge is of 
worth, but what is its relative worth ? 
When they have named certain advan- 
tages which a given course of study has 
secured them, persons are apt to assume 
that they liave justified themselves : 
quite forgetting that the adequateness 
of the advantages is the point to be 
judged. There is, perhaps, not a subject 
to which men devote attention that has 
^not some value. A year diligently spent 
in getting up heraldry, would very 
possibly give a little further insight into 
ancient manners and morals. Any one 
who, should learn the distances between i 
all the towns in England, might, in the 
course of his life, find one or two of the 
thousand facts he had acquired of some 
slight service when arranging a journey. 
Gathering together all the small gossip 
of a county, profitless occupation as it 
would be, might yet occasionally help to 
establish some useful fact — say, a good 
example of hereditary transmission. But 
in these cases, every one would admit 
that there was no proportion between 
the required labour and the probable 
benefit. No one would tolerate the 
proposal to devote some years of a boy’s 
time to getting such information, at the 
cost of much more valuable information 
which he might else have got. And if 
here the test of relative value is appealed 
to and held conclusive, then should it be 
appealed to and held conclusive through- 
out Had we time to master all subjects 
we need not be particular. To quote 
the old song j — 


Could a man be secure 

That his days would endure 

As of old, for a thousand long years. 

What things might he know I 
What deeds might he do ! 

And all without hurry or care. 

But we that have but span-long lives ’’ 
must ever bear in mind our limited time 
for acquisition. And remembering how 
narrowly this time is limited, not only 
by the shortness of life, but also still 
more by the business of life, we ought 
to be especially solicitous to employ what 
time we have to the greatest advantage. 
Before devoting years to some subject 
which fashion or fancy suggests, it is 
surely wise to weigh with great care the 
worth of the results, as compared with 
the worth of various alternative results 
which the same years might bring if 
otherwise applied. 

In education, then, this is the question 
of questions, which it is high time we 
discussed in some methodic w’ay. The 
first in importance, though the last to be 
considered, is the problem — how to 
decide among the conflicting claims of 
various subjects on our attention. Before 
there can be a rational curriculum^ we 
must settle which things it most concerns 
us to know; or, to use a word of Bacon’s, 
now unfortunately obsolete — we must 
determine the relative values of know- 
ledges. 

To this end, a measure of value is the 
first requisite. And happily, respecting 
the true measure of value, as expressed 
in general terms, there can be no dispute. 
Everyone, in contending for the worth of 
any particular order of information, does 
so by showing its bearing upon some part 
of life. In reply to the question — Of 
what use is it?” the mathematician, 
linguist, naturalist, or philosopher, ex- 
plains the way in which his learning 
beneficially influences action — sayes from 
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evil or secures good — conduces to happi- 
ness. When the teacher of writing has 
pointed out how great an aid writing is 
to success in business — that is, to the 
obtainment of sustenance — that is, to 
satisfactory living ; he is held to have 
proved his case. And when the collector 
of dead facts (say a numismatist) fails to 
make clear any appreciable effects which 
these facts can produce on human 
welfare, he is obliged to admit that they 
are comparatively valueless. All then, 
either directly or by implication, appeal 
to this as the ultimate test. 

How to live ? — that is the essential 
question for us. Not how to live in the 
mere material sense only, but in the 
widest sense. The general problem 
which comprehends every special problem 
is — the right ruling of conduct in all 
directions under all circumstances. In 
what way to treat the body; in what 
way to treat the mind ; in what way to 
manage our affairs ; in what way to bring 
up a family ; in what way to behave as 
a citizen ; in what way to utilise those 
sources of ha[>[)iness which nature 
sup})lies — how to use all our faculties 
to the greatest advantage of ourselves 
and others — how to live completely ? 
And this being the great thing needful 
for us to learn, is, by consequence, the 
great thing which education has to teach. 
To prepare us for complete living is the 
function which education has to dis- 
charge ; and the only rational mode of 
judging of an educational course is, to 
judge in what degree it discharges such 
function. 

' This test, never used in its entirety, 
but rarely even partially used, and used 
then in a vague, half conscious way, has 
to be applied consciously, methodically, 
and throughout all cases. It behoves us 
to set before ourselves, and ever to keep 
clearly in view, complete living as the 


end to be achieved \ so that in bringing 
up our children we may choose subjects 
and methods of instruction, with deli- 
berate reference to this end. Not only 
ought we to cease from the mere unthink- 
ing adoption of the* current fashion in 
education, w'hich has no better w^arrant 
than any other fashion ; but we must 
also rise above that rude, empirical style 
of judging displayed by those more intel- 
ligent people who do bestow some care 
in overseeing the cultivation of theii 
cliildren’s minds. It must not suffice 
simply to think that such or such infor- 
mation will be useful in after life, or that 
this kind of knowledge is of more prac- 
tical value than that ; but we must seek 
out some process of estimating their 
respective values, so that as far as possible 
we may positively know wdiich are most 
deserving of attention. 

Doubtless the task is difficult — perhaps 
never to be more than approximately 
achieved. But, considering the vastness 
of the interests at stake, its difficulty is 
no reason for puslllanimously passing it 
by ; but rather for devoting every energy 
to its mastery. And if we only proceed 
systematically, we may very soon get at 
results of no small moment. 

Our first step must obviously be to 
classify, in the order of their importance^ 
the leading kinds of activity which con- 
stitute human life. They may be naturally 
arranged into : — i. those activities which 
directly minister to self-preservation ; 2, 
those activities which, by sc cmring the 
necessaries of life, indirectly minister to 
self-preservation; 3. those activities which 
have for tliueir end the rearing and dis- 
cipline of offspring ; 4. those activities 
which %re invblved in the maintenance 
of proper social and political relations* 
5. those miscellaneous activities which 
fill up the leisure part of life, devoted to 
the gratification of the tastes and feelings. 
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That these stand in something like 
true order of subordination, it needs 
. long consideration to show. The 
^tions and precautions by which, from 
foment to moment, we secure personal 
i^ety, must clearlyhake precedence of all 
ipthers. Could there be a man, ignorant 
m an infant of surrounding objects and 
jnovements, or how to guide himself 
iimong them, he would pretty certainly 
lose his life the first time he went into 
the street ; notwithstanding any amount 
of learning he might have on other 
blatters. And as entire ignorance in all 
Other directions would be less promptly 
fatal than entire ignorance in this direc- 
tion, it must be admitted that knowledge 
immediately conducive to self-preserva- 
tion is of primary importance. 

‘ That next after direct self-preservation 
comes the indirect self-preservation which 
consists in acquiring the means of living, 
none will question. That a man’s indus- 
trial functions must be considered before 
his parental ones, is manifest from the 
fact that, speaking generally, the dis- 
charge of the parental functions is made 
possible only by the previous discharge 
of the industrial ones. The power of 
;^lf-maintenance necessarily preceding 
ihe power of maintaining offspring, it 
that knowledge needful for self- 
maintenance has stronger claims than 
i|tii0wledge needful for family welfare— 
if second in value to none save know- 
needful for immediate self-preser- 
S^atiOn. 


As the family comes before the State 
jip order of time — as the bringing up of 
kitiildren is possible before the State 
leasts, or when it has ceased to be, 
paereas the State is rendered j>ossibIe 
^nly by the bringing up of children ; it 
|bllows that the duties of the parent 
l^mand closer attention^ than those of 
I™ dtisen. Or, to use a further argu- 


ment — since the goodness of a society 
ultimately depends on the nature of its 
citizens ; and since the nature of its 
citizens is more modifiable by early train- 
ing than by anything else; we must 
conclude that the welfare of the family 
underlies the welfare of society. And 
hence knowledge directly conducing to 
the first, must take precedence of know- 
ledge directly conducing to the last. 

Those various forms of pleasurable 
occupation which fill up the leisure left 
by graver occupations — the enjoyments 
of music, poetry, painting, etc. — mani- 
festly imply a pre-existing 'society. Not 
only is a considerable development of 
them impossible without a long-estab- 
lished social union ; but their very sub- 
ject-matter consists in great part of social 
sentiments and sympathies. Not only 
does society supply the conditions to 
their growth ; but also the ideas and 
sentiments they express. And, conse- 
quently, that part of human conduct 
which constitutes good citizenship, is of 
more moment than that which goes out 
in accomplishments or exercise of the 
tastes ; and, in education, preparation 
for the one must rank before preparation 
for the other. 

Such then, we repeat, is something 
like the rational order of subordination : — 
That education which prepares for direct 
selfipreservation ; that which prepares for 
indirect self-preservation ; that which 
prepares for parenthood ; that which pre- 
pares for citizenship ; that which prepares 
for the miscellaneous refinements of life. 
We do not mean to say that these 
divisions are definitely separable. We 
do not deny that they are intricately 
entangled with each other, in such way 
that there can be no training for any that 
is not in some measure a training for alt 
Nor do we question that of each division 
there are portions more importarjt 
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certain portions of the preceding divi- 
sions : that, for instance, a man of much 
skill in business but little other faculty, 
may fall further below the standard of 
complete living than one of but moderate 
alpility in money-getting but great judg- 
ment as a parent; or that exhaustive 
information bearing on' right social 
action, joined with entire want of general 
culture in literature and the fine arts, is 
less desirable than a more moderate 
share of the one joined with some of the 
other. But,. after making due qualifica- 
tions, there still remain these broadly- 
marked divisions; and it still continues 
substantially true that these divisions 
subordinate one another in the foregoing 
order, because the corresponding divi- 
sions of life make one another possible in 
that order. 

Of course the ideal of education is — 
complete preparation in all these divi- 
sions, But failing this ideal, as in our 
phase of civilisation every one must do 
more or less, the aim should be to main- 
tain a due proportion between the degrees 
of preparation in each. Not exhaustive 
cultivation in any one, supremely impor- 
tant though it may be — not even an ex- 
clusive attention to the two, three, or 
four divisions of greatest importance ; 
but an attention to all ; — greatest where 
the value is greatest; less where the 
value is less; least where the value is 
least. For the average man (not to 
forget the cases in which peculiar apti- 
tude for some one department of know- 
ledge, rightly makes pursuit of that one 
the bread-winning occupation) — for the 
average man, we say, the desideratum is, 
a training that approaches nearest to 
perfection in the things which most sub- 
serve complete living, and falls more and 
more below perfection in the things that 
have more and more remote bearings on 
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In regulating education by this stan^f 
dard, there are some general considera- 
tions that should be ever present to us. ! 
The worth of any kind of culture, as ; 
aiding complete living, may be either ■ 
necessary or more or less contingent. 
There is knowledge of intrinsic value; 
knowledge of quasi -intrinsic value ; and 
knowledge of conventional value. Such 
facts as that sensations of numbness and 
tingling commonly precede paralysis, 
that the resistance of water to a body 
moving through it varies as the square of 
the velocity, that chlorine is a disinfec* 
tant — these, and the truths of Science in 
general, are of intrinsic value ; they will 
bear on human conduct ten thousand 
years hence as they do now. The extra 
knowledge of our own language, which ; 
is given by an acquaintance with Latin 
and Greek, may be considered to have a ;ij 
value that is quasi-intrinsic : it must exist| 
for us and for other races whose lan^ rj 
guages owe much to these sources ; htit/ 
will last only as long as our languagei> !| 
last. While that kind of information; 
which, in our schools, usurps the name 
History — the mere tissue of names and 
dates and dead unmeaning events — -has 
a conventional value only : it has not ' 
the remotest bearing on any of our 
actions ; and is of use only for the avoid- 
ance of those unpleasant criticisms 
which current opinion passes upon its 
absence. Of course, as those facts which 
concern all mankind throughout all time 
must be held of greater moment tlian 
those which concern only a portion of 
them during, a limited era, and of far 
greater moment* than those which con- 
cern onlya portion of them during the 
continuance of a fashion; it follows that in • 
a rational estimate, knowledge of intrinsic 
worth must, other things equal, take pre- 
cedence of knowledge, that is of quasi- 
intrinsic or conventional worth. v ; 
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One further preliminary. Acquirement 
of every kind has two values — value as 
knowledge and value as discipline. Besides 
its use for guiding conduct, the acqui- 
sition of each ordei^. of facts has also its 
use as mental exercise; and its effects as 
a preparative for complete living have to 
be considered under both these heads. 

These, then, are the general ideas with 
which we must set out in discussing a 
curriculum : — Life as divided into several 
kinds of activity of successively decreas- 
ing importance ; the worth of each order 
of facts as regulating these several kinds 
of activity, intrinsically, quasi-intrinsically, 
and conventionally ; and their regulative 
influences estimated both as knowledge 
and discipline. 

Happily, that all-important part of 
education which goes to secure direct 
self-preservation, is in great part already 
provided for. Too momentous to be left 
to our blundering, Nature takes it into j 
her own hands. While yet in its nurse’s 
arms, the infant, by hiding its face and 
crying at the sight of a stranger, shows 
the dawning instinct to attain safety by 
flying from that which is unknown and 
may be dangerous ; and when it can 
walk, the terror it manifests if an un- 
familiar dog comes near, or the screams 
with which it runs to its mother, after 
any startling sight or sound, shows this 
instinct further developed. Moreover, 
knowledge subserving direct self-preser- 
vadbn is that which it is chiefly busied 
in acquiring from hour to hour. How 
to balance its body ; how to control its 
movements so as to avoid collisions : 
what objects are hard, and will hurt if 
struck; what objects are heavy, and in- 
jure if they fall on the lirAbs; which 
things will bear the weight of the body, 
and which not ; the pains inflicted by 
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these, and various other pieces of infor-^' r 
mation needful for the avoidance 
death or accident, it is ever learning, 
And when, a few years later, the energiej^^ ' 
go out in running, climbing, and jumj> ' 
ing, in games of strength and games of ., 
skill, we see in all these actions by which 
the muscles are developed, the percep- 
tions sharpened, and the judgment 
quickened, a preparation for the safe 
conduct of the body among surrounding 
objects and movements; and for meeting 
those greater dangers that occasionally 
occur in the lives of all. Being thus, 
as we say, so well cared for by Nature, 
this fundamental education needs com- 
paratively little care from us. What we are 
chiefly called upon to see, is, that there 
shall be free scope for gaining this 
experience and receiving this discipline 
— that there shall be no such thwarting 
of Nature as that by which stupid school- 
mistresses commonly prevent the girls in 
their charge from the spontaneous physi- 
cal activities they w'ould indulge in; and 
so render them comparatively incapable 
of taking care of themselves in circum- 
stances of peril. 

This, however, is by no means all that 
is comprehended in the education that 
prepares for direct self-preservation. 
Besides guarding the body against 
mechanical damage or destruction, it 
has to be guarded against injury from 
other causes — against the disease and 
death that follow breaches of physiologic 
law. For complete living it is necessary, 
not only that sudden annihilations of 
life shall be warded off; but also that 
there shall be escaped the incapacities 
and the slow annihilation which unwise 
habits entail. As, without health and 
energy, the industrial, the parental, the 
social, and all other activities become 
more or less impossible ; it is clear 
that this secondary kind of difect self- 
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|)reservation is only less important than 
the primary kind ; and that knowledge 
iding to secure it should rank very 
,^h. 

It is true that here, too, guidance is 
b some measure ready supplied. By 
*)ur various physical sensations and 
desires, Nature has insured a tolerable 
conformity to the chief requirements. 
Fortunately for us, want of food, great 
heat, extreme cold, produce promptings 
too peremptory to be disregarded. And 
would men habitually obey these and all 
like promptings when less strong, com- 
paratively few evils would arise. If 
fatigue of body or brain were in every 
case followed by desistance ; if the 
oppression produced by a close atmos- 
phere always led to ventilation ; if there 
were no eating without hunger, or drink- 
ing without thirst ; then would the 
system be but seldom out of working 
order. But so profound an ignorance is 
there of the laws of life, that men do not 
even know that their sensations are their 
natural guides, and (when not rendered 
morbid by long-continued disobedience) 
their trustworthy guides. So that though, 
to speak teleologically, Nature has pro- 
vided efficient safeguards to health, lack 
of knowledge makes them in a great 
measure useless. 

If any one doubts the importance of 
an acquaintance with the principles of 
physiology, as a means to complete living, 
let him look around and see how many 
men and women he can find in middle 
or later life who are thoroughly well. 
Only occasionally do we meet with an 
example of vigorous health continued 
0 old age; hourly we meet with 
'.‘xamples of acute disorder, chronic 
ulment, general debility, premature 
decrepitude. Scarcely is there one to 
whom you put the question, who has 
not, in the course of his life, brought 


upon himself illnesses which a little in- 
formation would have saved him from. 
Here is a case of heart-disease consequ<mt 
on a rheumatic fever that followed reck- 
less exposure. There ^s a case of eyes 
spoiled for life by over-study. Yesterday 
the account was of one whose long- 
enduring lameness was brought on by 
continuing, spite of the pain, to use a 
knee after it had been slightly injured. 
And to-day we are told of another who 
has had to lie by for years, because he 
did not know that the palpitation he 
suffered under resulted from overtaxed 
brain. Now we hear of an irremediable 
injury which followed some silly feat of 
strength ; and, again, of a constitution 
that has never recovered from the effects 
of excessive w'ork needlessly undertaken. 
While on every side we see the perpetual 
minor ailments which accompany feeble- 
ness. Not to dwell on the pain, the 
weariness, the gloom, the waste of time 
and money thus entailed, only consider 
how greatly ill-health hinders the dis- 
charge of all duties — makes business 
often impossible, and always more diffi- 
cult ; produces an irritability fatal to the 
right management of children ; puts the 
functions of citizenship out of the 
question ; and makes amusement a bore. 
Is it not clear that the physical sins — 
partly our forefathers’ and partly our own 
— which produce this ill-health, deduct 
more from complete living than anything 
else ? and to a great extent make life a 
failure and a burden instead of a bene- 
faction and a pleasure ? 

Nor is this all. Life, beside.s being 
thus immensely deteriorated, is also cut 
short. It is, not true, as we commonly 
suppose, that after a disorder or disease 
from which wi have recovered, we are 
as before. No disturbance of the normal 
course of the function! can pas! away 
and. leave things exactly as they were. ■ 
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A permanent damage is done — not 
immediately appreciable, it may be, but 
still there; and along with other such 
items which Nature in her strict account- 
keeping never drops, it ^ill tell against 
tts to the inevitable shortening of our 
days. Through the accumulation of 
small injuries it is that constitutions are 
commonly undermined, and break down, 
long before their time. And if we call 
to mind how far the average duration of 
life falls below the possible duration, we 
see how immense is the loss. When, 
to the numerous partial deductions which 
bad health entails, we add this great 
final deduction, it results that ordinarily 
one-half of life is thrown away. 

Herjce, knowledge which subserves 
direct self-preservation by preventing 
this loSs of health, is of primary import- 
ance. We do not contend that possession 
of such knowledge would by any means 
wholly remedy the evil. It is clear that 
in our present phase of civilisation, men^s 
necessities often compel them to trans- 
gress. And it is further clear that, even 
in the absence of such compulsion, their 
inclinations would frequently lead them, 
spite of their convictions, to sacrifice 
future good to present gratification. But 
we do contend that the right knowledge 
impressed in the right way would effect 
much ; and we further contend that as 
the laws of health must be recognised 
before they can be fully conformed to, 
the imparting of such knowledge must 
precede a more rational living — come 
when that may. We infer that as vigorous 
health and its accompanying high spirits 
are larger elements of happiness than any 
Other things whatever, the teaching how to 
maintain them is a teaching that yields 
in moment to no other Whatever. And 
therefore we assert that such a course of 
physiology as is needful for the compre- 
^l^nsion of its genorsd truths^ and their 


bearings on daily conduct, is an 
essential part of a rational education. 

Strange that the, assertion should ned 
making! Stranger still that it shotll 
need defending! Yet are there not 
few by whom such a proposition will be 
received with something approaching to 
derision. Men who would blush if 
caught saying Iphigenia instead of 
Iphigenfa, or would resent as an insult 
any imputation of ignorance respecting 
the fabled labours of a fabled demi-god, 
show not the slightest shame in confess- 
ing that they do not know where the 
Eustachian tubes are, what are the 
actions of the spinal cord, what is 
the normal rate of pulsation, or how the 
lungs are inflated. While anxious that 
their sons should be well up in the 
superstitions of two thousand years ago, 
they care not that they should be taught 
anything about the structure and func- 
tions of their own bodies — nay, even wish 
them not to be so taught. So overwhelm- 
ing is the influence of established routine 1 
So terribly in our education does the 
ornamental over-ride the useful ! 

We need not insist on the value of 
that knowledge which aids indirect self- 
preservation by facilitating the gaining 
of a livelihooa. This is admitted by all ; 
and, indeed, by the mass is perhaps too 
exclusively regarded as the end of 
education. But while every one is ready 
to endorse the abstract proposition that 
instruction fitting youths for the business 
of life is of high importance, or even 
to consider it of supreme importance ; 
yet scarcely any inquire what instruction 
will so fit them. It is true that reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are taught with 
an intelligent appreciation of their uses. 
But when we have said this we have said 
nearly all. While the great bulk of what 
else is acquired has no bearihg on the 
industrial activitieSi an 
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Information that has a direct bearing on 
the industrial activities b entirely passed 
over. 

For, leaving out only some very small 
classes, what are all men employed in ? 
They are employed in the production, 
preparation and distribution of com- 
modities. And on what does efficiency 
in the production, preparation, and dis 
tribution of commodities depend ? ii 
depends on the use of methods fitted to 
the respe<rtive natures of these com- 
modities ; it depends on an adequate 
acquaintance with their physical, chemi- 
cal, and vital properties, as the case may 
be ; that is, it depends on Science. This 
order of knowledge which is in great 
part ignored in our school-courses, is the 
order of knowledge underlying the right 
performance of those processes by which 
civilised life is made possible. Undeni- 
able as is this truth, there seems to be 
no living consciousness of it: its very 
familiarity makes it unregarded. To 
give due weight to our argument, we 
must, therefore, realise this truth to the 
reader by a rapid review of the facts. 

Passing over the most abstract science, 
Ix)gic, on the due guidance by which, 
however, the large producer or distributor 
depends, knowingly or unknowingly, for 
success in his business-forecasts, we come 
first to Mathematics. Of this, the most 
general division, dealing with number, 
guides all industrial activities : be they 
those by which processes are adjusted, 
or estimates framed, or commodities 
bought and sold, or accounts kept. No 
one needs to have the value of this 
division of abstract science insisted upon. 

For the higher arts of construction, 
some acquaintance with the more special 
division of Mathematics is indispensable. 
The village carpenter, who lays out his 
work by empirical rules, equally with the 
bf a Bri^nnia Bridge, make^ 




hourly reference to the laws of space- 
relations. The surveyor who measures 
the land purchased \ the architect in 
designing a mansion to be built on it ; 
the builder when laying out the founda- 
tions ; the masons in cutting the stones ; 
and the various artizans who put up the 
fittings ; are all guided by geometrical 
truths. Railway-making is regulated from 
beginning to end by geometry ; alike in 
the preparation of plans and sections; in 
staking out the line ; in the mensuration 
of cuttings and embankments ; in the 
designing and building of bridges, 
culverts, viaducts, tunnels, stations. 
Similarly with the harbours, docks, 
piers, and various engineering and 
architectural works that fringe the coasts 
and overspread the country, as well as 
the mines that run underneath it. And 
now-a-days, even the farmer, for the 
correct laying-out of his drains, has 
recourse to the level— that is, to 
geometrical principles. 

Turn next to the Abstract-Concrete 
sciences. On the application of the 
simplest of these, Mechanics, depends 
the success of modern manufactures. 
The properties of the lever, the wheel- 
and-axle, etc., are recognised in every 
machine, and to machinery in these 
times we owe all production. Trace the 
history of the breakfast-roll. The soil 
out of which it came w^as drained with 
machine-made tiles; the surface was 
turned over by a machine ; the wheat 
was reaped, thrashed, and winnowed by 
machines ; by machinery it was ground 
and bolted ; and had the flour been sent 
to Gosport, it might have been made 
into biscuits by a machine. Look round 
the room in which*you sit. If moQern, 
probably the bricks in its walls were 
machine-made ; and by machinery the 
flooring was sawn and planed, the 
maiatel-shelf sawn and polishedi 
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paper-hangings made and printed. The 
veneer on the table, the turned legs of 
the chairs, the carpet, the curtains, are 
all products of machinery. Your clothing 
— plain, figured, or printed — is it not 
wholly woven, nay, perhaps even sewed, 
by machinery ? And the volume you 
are reading — are not its leaves fabricated 
by one machine and covered with these 
words by another ? Add to which that 
for the means of distribution over both 
land and sea, we are similarly indebted. 
And then observe that according as 
knowledge of mechanics is well or ill 
applied to these ends, comes success or 
failure. The engineer who miscalculates 
the strength of materials, builds a bridge 
that breaks down. The manufacturer 
who uses a bad machine cannot compete 
with another whose machine wastes less 
in friction and inertia. The ship-builder 
adhering to the old model, is outsailed 
by one who builds on the mechanically- 
justified wave-line principle. And as the 
ability of a nation to hold its own against 
other nations, depends on the skilled 
activity of its units, we see that on 
mechanical knowledge may turn the } 
national fate. 

On ascending from the divisions of 
Abstract-Concrete science dealing with 
molar forces, to those divisions of it 
which deal with molecular forces, we 
come to another vast series of applica- 
tions. To this group of sciences joined 
with the preceding groups we owe the 
steam-engine, which does the work 
of millions of labourers. That section 
of physics which formulates the laws of 
heat, has taught us how to economise 
fuel in various industries : how to increase 
the produce of smelting furnaces by 
substituting the hot for the cold blast ; 
how to ventilate mines \ how to prevent 
explosions by using the safety-lamp ; and, 
through the thermometer, how to regulate 


innumerable processes. That section 
which has the phenomena of light for its 
subject, gives eyes to the old and the 
myopic ; aids through the microscope in 
detecting diseases and adulterations ; 
and, by improved lighthouses, prevents 
shipwrecks. Researches in electricity 
and magnetism have saved innumerable 
lives and incalculable property through 
the compass ; have subserved many arts 
by the electrotype; and now, in the 
telegraph, have supplied us with an 
agency by which, for the future, mercan- 
tile transactions will be regulated and 
political intercourse carried on. While 
in the details of indoor life, from the 
improved kitchen-range up to the stereo- 
scope on the drawing-room table, the 
applications of advanced physics under- 
lie our comforts and gratifications. 

Still more numerous are the applica- 
tions of Chemistry, The bleacher, the 
dyer, the calico-printer, are severally 
occupied in processes that are well or ill 
done according as they do or do not 
conform to chemical laws. Smelting of 
copper, tin, zinc, lead, silver, iron, must 
be guided by chemistry. Sugar-refining, 
gas-making, soap-boiling, gunpowder- 
manufacture, are operations all partly 
chemical, as are likewise those which 
produce glass and porcelain. Whether 
the distiller’s wort stops at the alcoholic 
fermentation or passes into the acetous, 
is a chemical question on which hangs 
his profit or loss ; and the brewer, if his 
business is extensive, finds it pay to keep 
a chemist on his premises. Indeed, there 
is now scarcely any manufacture over 
some part of which chemistry does not 
preside. Nay, in these times even agri- 
culture, to be profitably carried on, must 
have like guidance. The analysis of 
manures and soils ; the disclosure of 
their respective adaptations ; the use of 
gypsum or other substances for fixing 
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ammonia; the utilisation of coprolites ; 
the production of artificial manures — all 
these are boons of chemistry which it 
behoves the farmer to acquaint himself 
with. Be it in the lucifer match, or in 
disinfected sewage, or in photographs— 
in bread made without fermentation, or 
perfumes extracted from refuse, we may 
perceive that chemistry affects all our 
industries; and that, therefore, knowledge 
of it concerns every one who is directly or 
indirectly connected with our industries. 

Of the Concrete sciences, we come first 
to Astronomy. Out of this has grown 
that art of navigation which has made 
possible the enormous foreign commerce 
that supports a large part of our popula- 
tion, while supplying us with many neces- 
saries and most of our luxuries. 

Geology, again, is a science knowledge 
of which greatly aids industrial success. 
Now that iron ores are so large a source 
of wealth ; now that the duration of our 
coal-supply has become a question of 
great interest; now that we have a College 
of Mines and a Geological Survey , it is 
scarcely needful to enlarge on the truth 
that the study of the Earth’s crust is 
important to our material welfare. 

And then the science of life — Biology: 
does not this, too, bear fundamentally on 
these processes of indirect self-preserva- 
tion? With what we ordinarily call 
manufactures, it has, indeed, little con- 
nection ; but with the all-essential manu- 
facture — that of food — it is inseparably 
connected. As agriculture must conform 
its methods to the phenomena of vegetal 
and animal life, it follows that the science 
of these phenomena is the rational basis 
of agriculture. Various biological truths 
have indeed been empirically established 
and acted upon by farmers, while yet 
there has been no conception of them as 
science ; such as that particular manures 
suited to particular plants ; that crops 


of certain kinds unfit the soil for other 
crops ; that horses cannot do good work 
on poor food ; that such and such diseases 
of cattle and sheep are caused by such 
and such conditions. These, and the 
every-day knowledge wtiich the agri- 
culturist gains by experience respecting 
the management of plants and animals, 
constitute his stock of biological facts ; 
on the largeness of which greatly depends 
his success. And as these biological 
facts, scanty, indefinite, rudimentary, 
though they are, aid him so essentially ; 
judge what must be the value to him of 
such facts when they become positive, 
definite, and exhaustive. Indeed, even 
now we may see the benefits that rational 
biology is conferring on him. The truth 
that the production of animal heat implies 
waste of substance, and that, therefore, 
preventing loss of heat prevents the need 
for extra food — a purely theoretical con- 
clusion — now guides the fattening of 
cattle : it is found that by keeping cattle 
warm, fodder is saved. Similarly with 
respect to variety of food. The experi- 
ments of physiologists have shown that 
not only is change of diet beneficial, but 
that digestion is facilitated by a mixture 
of ingredients in each meal. The dis- 
covery that a disorder known as “ the 
staggers,” of which many thousands of 
sheep have died annually, is caused by 
an entozoon which presses on the brain, 
and that if the creature is extracted 
through the softened place in the skull 
which marks its position, the sheep 
usually recovers, is another debt which 
agriculture owes to biology. 

Yet one more science have we to note* 
as bearing directly 90 industrial success 
— ^the Science of . Society. Men who 
daily look at ^he state of the money- 
market ; glance over prices current ; dis- 
cuss the probable crops of corn, cotton, 
sugar, wool, silk ; weigh the chances ,of 
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war; and from these data decide on 
tlieir mercantile operations ; are students 
of social science ; empirical and blunder- 
ing students it may be ; but still, students 
who gain the prizes or are plucked of 
their profits, according as they do or do 
not reach the right conclusion. Not only 
the manufacturer and the merchant must 
guide their transactions by calculations 
of supply and demand, based on numerous 
facts, and tacitly recognising sundry 
general principles of social action ; but 
even the retailer must do the like ; his 
prosperity very greatly depending upon 
the correctness of his judgments respect- 
ing the future wholesale prices and the 
future rates of consumption. Manifestly, | 
whoever takes part in the entangled 
commercial activities of a community, is 
vitally interested in understanding the 
laws according to which those activities 
vary. 

Thus, to all such as are occupied in 
the production, exchange, or distribution 
of commodities, • acquaintance with 
Science in some of its departments, is of 
fundamental importance. Each man 
who is immediately or remotely impli- 
cated in any form of industry, (and few 
are not,) has in some way to deal with 
the mathematical, physical, and chemical 
properties of things; perhaps, also, has 
a direct interest in biology ; and certainly 
has in sociology. Whether he does or 
does not succeed i^ell in that indirect 
self-preservation which we call getting a 
good livelihood, depends in a great 
degree on his knowledge of one or more 
of these sciences ; not, it may be, a 
rational knowledge; but still a know- 
ledge, though empirical For what we 
call learning a business, really implies 
learning the science involved in it; 
though not perhaps under the name of 
science. And hence a grounding in 
science is of great importance, both 


because it prepares for all this, and 
because rational knowledge has an im- 
mense superiority over empirical know- 
ledge, Moreover, not only is scientific 
culture requisite for each, that he may 
understand the how and the why of the 
things and processes with which he is 
concerned as maker or distributor ; but 
it is often of much moment that he 
should understand the how and the why 
of various other things and processes. 
In this age of joint-stock undertakings, 
nearly every man above the labourer is 
interested as capitalist in some other, 
occupation than his own ; and, as thus 
interested, his profit or loss depends on 
his knowledge of the sciences bearing on 
this other occupation. Here is a mine, 
in the sinking of which many shareholders 
ruined themselves, from not knowing that 
a certain fossil belonged to the old red 
sand stone, below which no coal is found. 
Numerous attempts have been made to 
construct perpetual-motion engines in the 
hope of superseding steam ; but had 
those who supplied the money, under- 
stood the general law of the conservation 
and equivalence of forces, they might 
have had better balances at their bankers. 
Daily are men induced to aid in carrying 
out inventions which a mere tyro in 
science could show to be futile. Scarcely 
a locality but has its history of fortunes 
thrown away over some impossible pro- 
ject 

And if already the loss from want of 
science is so frequent and so great, still 
greater and more frequent will it be to 
those who hereafter lack science. Just 
as fast as productive processes become 
more scientific, which competition will 
inevitably make them do ; and just as 
fast as joint-stock undertakings spread, 
which they certainly will; so fast must 
scientific knowledge grow necessary to 
every one. That which our school-jcoutsea 
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leave almost entirely oul, we thus find to 
be that which most nearly concerns the 
business of life. Our industries would 
cease, were it not for the information which 
men begin to acquire, as they best may, 
after their education is said to be 
finished. And were it not for the infor- 
. mation, from age to age accumulated 
and spread by unofficial means, these 
industries would never have existed. 
Had there been no teaching but such as 
goes on in our public schools, England 
would now be what it was in feudal 
times. That increasing acquaintance 
with the laws of phenomena, which has 
through successive ages enabled us to 
subjugate Nature to our needs, and in 
these days gives the common labourer 
comforts which a few centuries ago kings 
could not purchase, is scarcely in any 
degree owed to the appointed means of 
instructing our youth. The vital know- 
ledge — that by which we have grown as 
a nation to what we are, and which now 
underlies our whole existence, is a know- 
ledge that has got itself taught in nooks 
and corners; while the ordained agencies 
for teaching have been mumbling little 
else but dead formulas. 

We come now to the third great divi- 
sion of human activities — a division for 
which no preparation whatever is made. 
If by some strange chance not a vestige 
of us descended to the remote future 
save a pile of our school-books or some 
college examination-papers, we may 
imagine how puzzled an antiquary of the 
period would be on finding in them no 
sign that the learners were ever likely 
to be parents. “ This must have been 
the curriculum for their celibates,” we 
may fancy him concluding. I perceive 
here an elaborate preparation for many 
things ; especially for reading the books 
extinct nations and of co-existing 
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nations (from which indeed it seems 
clear that these people had very little 
worth reading in their own tongue); but 
I find no reference whatever to the 
bringing up of children. They could 
not have been so absur^ as to omit all 
training for this gravest of responsibilities. 
Evidently then, this was the school- 
course of one of their monastic orders.” 

Seriously, is it not an astonishing fact, 
that though on the treatment of offspring 
depend their lives or deaths, and their 
moral welfare or ruin ; yet not one w^ord 
of instruction on the treatment of off- 
spring is ever given to those who will by 
and by be parents ? Is it not monstrous 
that the fate of a new generation should 
be left to the chances of unreasoning 
custom, impulse, fancy — joined with the 
suggestions of ignorant nurses and the 
prejudiced counsel of grandmothers? 
If a merchant commenced business with- 
out any knowledge of arithmetic and 
book-keeping, we should exclaim at his 
folly, and look for disastrous conse- 
quences. Or if, before studying anatomy, 
a man set up as a surgical operator, we 
should wonder at his audacity and pity 
his patients. But that parents should 
begin the difficult task of rearing children 
without ever having given a thought to 
the principles — physical, moral, or in- 
tellectual — which ought to guide them, 
excites neither surprise at the actors nor 
pity for their victims. 

To tens of thousands that are killed, 
add hundreds of thousands that survive 
with feeble constitutions, and millions 
that grow up with constitutions not so 
strong as tHey should be ; and you will . 
have some idea of the curse inflicted on 
their offspring by patents ignorant of the 
laws of life.,* Do* but consider for a 
moment that *the regimen to which 
children are subject, is hourly telling 
upon them to their life-long injury or 
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benefit ; and that there are twenty ways 
of going wrong to one way of going 
right; and you will get some idea of the 
enonnous mischief that is almost every- 
where inflicted by the thoughtless, hap- 
hazard system jn common use. Is it 
decided that a boy shall be clothed in 
some flimsy short dress, and be allowed 
to go playing about with limbs reddened 
by cold ? The decision will tell on his 
whole future existence — either in ill- 
nesses ; or in stunted growth ; or in 
deficient energy ; or in a maturity less 
vigorous than it ought to have been, 
and in consequent hindrances to success 
and happiness. Are children doomed 
to a monotonous dietary, or a dietary 
that is deficient in nutritiveness ? 
Their ultimate physical power and their 
efficiency as men and women, will in- 
evitably be more or less diminished by 
it. Are they forbidden vociferous play, 
or (being too ill-clothed to bear exposure) 
are they kept in-doors in cold weather? 
They are certain to fall below that 
measure of health and strength to which 
they would else have attained. When 
sons and daughters grow up sickly and 
feeble, parents commonly regard the 
event as a misfortune — as a visitation of 
Providtince. Thinking after the prevalent 
chaotic fashion, they assume that these 
evils come without causes ; or that the 
causes are supernatural. Nothing of the 
kind. In some cases the causes are 
doubtless inherited ; but in most cases 
foolish regulations are the causes. Very 
generally, parents themselves are respon- 
sible for all this pain, this debility, this 
depression, this misery. They have 
undertaken to control the lives of their 
offspring from hour to hour ; with cruel 
carelessness they have neglected to learn 
anything about these Vital procesaet 
which they are unceasingly affecting by 
their commands and prohibitions ; ip 


utter ignorance of the simplest physiologic 
laws, they have been year by year under- 
mining the constitutions of their children; 
and have so inflicted disease and pre- 
mature death, not only on them but on 
their descendants. 

Equally great are the ignorance and 
the consequent injury, when we turn 
from physical training to moral training. 
Consider the young mother and hgr 
nursery-legislation. But a few years ago 
she w^as at school, where her memory 
w^as crammed with words, and names, 
and dates, and bet reflective faculties 
scarcely in the slightest degree exercised 
— where not one idea was given her 
respecting the methods of dealing with 
the opening mind of childhood ; and 
where her discipline did not in the least 
fit her for thinking out methods of her 
own. The intervening years have been 
passed in practising music, in fancy-work, 
in novel-reading, and in partygoing: no 
thought having yet been given to the 
grave responsibilities of maternity ; and 
scarcely any of that solid intellectual 
culture obtained which would- be some 
preparation for such responsibilities. And 
now see her with an unfolding human 
character committed to her charge — see 
her profoundly ignorant of the pheno- 
mena with which she has to deal, under- 
taking to do that which can be done but 
imperfectly even with the aid of the 
profoundest knowledge. She knows 
nothing about the nature of the emotions, 
their order of evolution, their functions, 
or where use ends and abuse begins. 
She is under the impression that some 
of the feelings are wholly bad, which is 
not true of any one of them ; and that 
others are good however far they may be 
carried, which is also not true of any one 
of them. And then, ignorant as she is 
of the structure she has to deal with, she 
is equally ignorant of the effects prod viced 
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on it by this or that treatment. What 
can be more inevitable than the disas- 
trous results we see hourly arising? 
Lacking knowledge of mental pheno- 
mena, with their cause and consequences, 
her interference is frequently more 
mischievous than absolute passivity would 
have been. This and that kind of action, 
which are quite normal and beneficial, 
she perpetually thwarts; and so dimin- 
ishes the child’s happiness and profit, 
injures its temper and her own, and pro- 
duces estrangement. Deeds which she 
thinks it desirable to encourage, she gets 
performed by threats and bribes, or by 
exciting a desire for applause : consider- 
ing little what the inward motive may 
be, so long as the outward conduct con- 
forms ; and thus cultivating hypocrisy, 
and fear, and selfislincss, in place of good 
feeling. While insisting on truthfulness, 
she constantly sets an example of untruth, 
by threatening penalties which she does 
not inflict. While inculcating self-con- 
trol, she hourly visits on her little ones, 
angry scoldings for acts undeserving of 
them. She has not the remotest idea 
that in the nursery, as in the world, that 
alone is the truly salutary discipline 
which visits on all conduct, good and 
bad, the natural consequences — the con- 
sequences, pleasurable or painful, which 
in the nature of things such conduct 
tends to bring. Being thus without 
theoretic guidance, and quite incapable 
of guiding herself by tracing the mental 
processes going on in her children, her 
rule is impulsive, inconsistent, mis- 
chievous ; and would indeed be generally 
ruinous, were it not that the overwhelm- 
ing tendency of the growing mind to 
assume the moral type of the race, 
usually subordinates, all minor influences. 

And then the culture of the intellect — 
is not this, too, mismanaged in a similar 
manner ? Grant that the phenomena of 


intelligence conform to laws ; grant that 
the evolution of intelligence in a child 
also conforms to laws ; and it follows 
inevitably that education cannot be 
rightly guided without a knowledge of 
these laws. To suppose that you can 
properly regulate this process of forming 
and accumulating ideas, without under- 
standing the nature of the process, is 
absurd. How widely, then, must teach- 
ing as it is, differ from teaching as it 
should be; when hardly any parents, 

] and but few tutors, know anything about 
psychology. As might be expected, 
the established system is grievously at 
fault, alike in matter and in manner. 
While the right class of facts is withheld, 
the wrong class is forcibly administered 
in the wrong way and in the wrong order. 
Under that common limited idea of 
education which confines it to knowledge 
gained from books, parents thrust primers 
into the hands of their little ones years 
too soon, to their great injury. Not 
recognising the truth that the function of 
books is supplementary — that they form 
an indirect means to knowledge when 
direct means fail — a means of seeing 
through other men what you cannot see for 
yourself ; teachers are eager to give second- 
hand facts in })lace of first-hand facts. 
Not perceiving the enormous value of 
that spontaneous education which goes 
on in early years — not perceiving that a 
child’s restless observation, instead of 
being ignored or checked, should be 
diligently ministered to, and made as 
accurate and complete as possible ; 
they insist on occiqiying its eyes and 
thoughts with things that are, for 'the 
time being, .incomprehensible and 
repugnant. Possessed by a su})erstition 
which worshsps the symbols of know- 
ledge instead of knowledge itself, they 
do not see that only when his acquain- 
tance with the objects and processes of 
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the household, the streets, and the fields, 
is booming tolerably exhaustive — only 
: then should a child be introduced to the 
new sources of information which books 
supply : and this, not only because 
immediate cogiiilion is of far greater 
value than mediate cognition ; but also, 
because the words contained in books 
can be rightly interpreted into ideas, 
only in proportion to the antecedent 
experience of things. Observe next, 
that this formal instruction, far too soon 
commenced, is carried on with but little 
reference to the laws of mental develop- 
ment. Intellectual progress is of necessity 
from the concrete to the abstract. But 
regardless of this, highly abstract studies, 
«uch as grammar, which should come 
quite late, are begun quite early. Political 
geography, dead and uninteresting to a 
child, and which should be an appendage 
of sociological studies, is commenced 
betimes; while physical geography, com- 
prehensible and comparatively attractive 
to a child, is in great part passed over. 
Nearly every subject dealt witii is arranged 
in abnormal order : definitions and rules 
and principles being put first, instead of 
being disclosed, as they are in the order 
of nature, through the study of cases. 
And then, pervading the whole, is the 
vicious system of rote learning — a system 
of sacrificing the spirit to the letter. See 
the results. What with perceptions 
unnaturally dulled by early thwarting, 
and a coerced attention to books — what 
with the mental confusion produced by 
teaching subjects before they can be 
understood, and in each of them giving 
generalisations before the facts of which 
they are the generalisations — what with 
making the pupil a mere passive recipient 
of others’ ideas, and not in the least 
leading him to be an active inquirer or 
self-instructor — and what with taxing the 
iw'tilties to excess ; there are very few 


minds that become as efficient as they 
might be. Examinations being once 
passed, books are laid aside ; the greater 
part of what has been acquired, being 
unorganised, soon drops out of recollec- 
tion ; what remains is mostly inert — the 
art of applying knowledge not having 
been cultivated; and there is but little 
power either of accurate observation or 
independent thinking. To all which 
add, that while much of the information 
gained is of relatively small value, an 
immense mass of information of trans- 
cendent value is entirely passed over. 

Thus we find the facts to be such as 
might have been inferred a priori. The 
training of children — physical, moral, 
and intellectual — is dreadfully defective. 
And in great measure it is so, because 
parents are devoid of that knowledge 
by which this training can alone be 
rightly guided. What is to be expected 
when one of the most intricate of 
problems is undertaken by those who 
have given scarcely a thought to the 
principles on which its solution depends? 
For shoe-making or house-building, for 
the management of a ship or a loco- 
motive engine, a long apprenticeship is 
needful. Is it, then, that the unfolding 
of a human being in body and mind, is 
so comparatively sinq)le a process, that 
any one may superintend and regulate 
it with no preparation whatever? If not 
— if the process is, with one exception, 
more complex than any in Nature, and 
the task of ministering to it one of 
surpassing difficulty ; is it not madness 
to make no provision for such a task? 
Better sacrifice accomplishments than 
omit this all-essential instruction. When 
a father, acting on false dogmas adopted 
without examination, has alienated his 
sons, driven them into rebellion by his 
harsh treatment, ruined them, and made 
himself miserable ; be mig^^t reflect that 
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the study of Ethology would have been 
worth pursuing, even at the cost of 
knowing nothing about ^schylus. When 
a mother is mourning over a first-born 
that has sunk under the sequelce of 
scarlet-fever — when perhaps a candid 
medical man has confirmed her suspicion 
that her child would have recovered had 
not its system been enfeebled by over- 
study — when she is prostrate under the 
pangs of combined grief and remorse ; 
it is but small consolation that she can 
read Dante in the original. 

Thus we see that for regulating the 
third great division of human activities, 
a knowledge of the laws of life is the one 
thing needful. Some acquaintance with 
the first principles of physiology and the 
elementary truths of psychology, is indis- 
pensable for the right bringing up of 
children. We doubt not that many 
will read this assertion with a smile. 
That parents in general should be ex- 
pected to acquire a knowledge of subjects 
so abstruse, will seem to them an absur- 
dity. And if we proposed that an 
exhaustive knowledge of these subjects 
should be obtained by all fathers and 
mothers, the absurdity would indeed be 
glaring enough. But we do not. General 
principles only, accompanied by such 
illustrations as may be needed to make 
them underst()od, would suffice. And 
these might be readily taught — if not 
rationally, then dogmatically. this 

as it may, however, here are the indispu- 
table facts : — that the development of 
children in mind and body follow's 
certain laws ; that unless these laws are 
in some degree conformed to by pvarents, 
death is inevitable ; that unless they are 
in a great degree conformed to, there 
must result serious physical and mental 
defects; and that only when they are 
completely conformed to, can a perfect 
maturity he reached. Judge,* then, 
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whether all who may one day be parents, 
should not strive with some anxiety to 
learn what these laws are. 

From the parental functions let us 
pass now to the functiojis of the citizen. 
We have here to inquire what knowledge 
fits a man for tlie discharge of these 
functions. It cannot be alleged that the 
need of knowledge fitting him for these 
functions is wholly overlooked ; for our 
school-courses contain certain studies 
which, nominally at least, bear upon 
political and social duties. Of these 
the only one that occupies a prominent 
place is History. 

But, as already hinted, the information 
commonly given under this head, is 
almost valueless for purposes of gui- 
dance. Scarcely any of the facts set down 
in our school-histories, and very few of 
those contained in the more elaborate 
works written for adults, illustrate the 
right principles of political action. 
The biographies of monarc'hs (and our 
children learn little else) throw scarcely 
any light upon the science of society. 
Familiarity with court intrigues, plots, 
usurpations, or the like, and with all the 
personalities accompanying them, aids 
very little in elucidating the causes of 
national progress. We read of some 
squabble for power, that it led to a 
pitched battle ; that such and such were 
the names of th.o generals and their 
leading subordinates ; that they had 
each so many thousand infantry and 
cavalry, and so many cannon; that they 
arranged their forces in tins and that 
order ; that they manoeuvred, attacked, 
and fell back* in certain ways ; that at 
this part of the day such disasters were 
sustained, •and at that such advantages 
gained ; that in one particular n^ovement 
some leading officer fell, while in anothei 
a certain regiment was decimated; that 
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after all the changing fortunes of the 
fight, the victory was gained by tin's or 
that army ; and that so many were killed 
and wounded on each side, and so many 
captured by the conquerors. And now, 
out of the accivnulated details making 
up the narrative, say which it is that 
helps you in deciding on your conduct 
as a citizen. Supposing even that you 
diligently read, not only “The Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World,” but 
accounts of all other battles that history 
mentions; how much more judicious 
would your vote be at the next election ? 
“But these are facts — interesting facts,” 
you say. Without doubt they are facts 
(such, at least, as are not wholly or 
partially fictions) ; and to many they 
may be interesting facts. But this by 
no means implies that they are valuable. 
Factitious or morbid opinion often gives 
seeming value to things that have scarcely 
any. A tulipomaniac will not part with 
a choice bulb for its weight in gold. 
To another man an ugly piece of cracked 
old china seems his most desirable 
possession. And there are those who 
give high prices for relics of celebrated 
murderers. Will it be contended that 
these tastes are any measure of value in 
the things that gratify them ? If not, 
then it must be admitted that the liking 
felt for certain classes of historical facts 
is no proof of their worth ; and that we 
must test their worth, as we test the 
worth of other facts, by asking to what 
uses they are applicable. Were some 
one to tell you that your neighbour’s cat 
kittened yesterday, you would say the 
information was valueless. Fact though 
it may be, you would call it an utterly 
useless fact — a fact that could in no way 
influence your actions in life — a fact that 
would not help you in learning how to 
live completely. Well, apply the same 
test to the great mass of historical facts, 


and you will get the same result. They 
are facts from which no conclusions can 
be drawn — unorganisable facts ; and 
therefore facts of no service in establishing 
principles of conduct, which is the chief 
use of facts. Read them, if you like, 
for amusement ; but do not flatter 
yourself they are instructive. 

That which constitutes History, 
properly so called, is in great f)art 
omitted from works on the subject. 
Only of late years have historians com- 
menced giving us, in any considerable 
quantity, the truly valuable information. 
As in past ages the king was everything 
and the people nothing ; so, in past 
histories the doings of the king fill the 
entire picture, to which the national life 
forms but an obscure background. 
While only now, when the welfare of 
nations rather than the rulers is becoming 
the dominant idea, are historians beginning 
to occupy themselves with the phenomena 
of social progress. The thing it really 
concerns us to know, is the natural 
history of society. We want all facts 
which help us to understand how a 
nation has grown and organised itself. 
Among these, let us of course have an 
account of its government ; with as little 
as may be of gossip about the men who 
officered it, and as much as possible 
about the structure, principles, methods, 
prejudices, corruptions, etc., which it 
exhibited ; and let this account include 
not only the nature and actions of the 
central government, but also those of 
local governments, down to their minutest 
ramifications. Let us of course also have 
a parallel description of the ecclesiastical 
government — its organisation, its con- 
duct, its power, its relations to the State ; 
and accompanying this, the ceremonial, 
creed, and religious ideas — not only 
those nominally believed, but those 
i really believed and acted upon. Let us 
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at the same time be informed of the 
control exercised by class over class, as 
displayed in social observances — in titles, 
salutations, and forms of address. Let 
us know, too, what were all the other 
customs which. regulated the popular life 
out of doors and in-doors ; including 
those concerning the relations of the 
sexes, and the relations of parents to 
children. The superstitions, also, from 
the more important myths down to the 
charms in common use, should be 
indicated. Next should come a delinea- 
tion of the industrial system ; showing to 
what extent the division of labour was 
carried ; how trades were regulated, 
whether by ca.ste, guilds, or otherwise; 
what was the connection between 
employers and employed ; what were 
the agencies for distributing commo- 
dities; what were the means of com- 
munication ; what was the circulating 
medium. Accompanying all which should 
be given an acc(uint of the industrial 
arts technically considered : stating the 
processes in use, and the quality of the 
products. Further, the intellectual con- 
dition of the nation in its various grades 
should be depicted ; not only with 
respect to the kind and amount of 
education, but with respect to the 
progress made in science, and the pre- 
vailing manner of thinking, d'he degree 
of aesthetic culture, as displayed in 
architecture, sculpture, painting, dress, 
music, poetry, and fiction, should be 
described. Nor should there be omitted 
a sketch of the daily lives of the people — 
their food, their homes, and their amuse- 
ments. And lastly, to connect the whole, 
should be exhibited the morals, theo- 
retical and practical, of all classes : as 
indicated in their laws, habits, proverbs, 
deeds. These facts, given with as much 
brevity as consists with clearness and 
accuracy, should be so grouped and 


arranged that they may be comprehended 
in their ensemble^ and contemplated as 
mutually-dependent parts of one great 
whole. The aim should be so to present 
them that men may readily trace the 
consensus subsisting among them ; with 
the view of learning w'hat social 
phenomena co-exist with what others. 
And then the corresponding delineations 
of succeeding ages should be so managed 
as to show how each belief, institution, 
custom, and arrangement was modified ; 
and how the consensus of preceding 
structures and functions was developed 
into the consensus of succeeding ones. 
Such alone is the kind of information 
respecting past times, which can be of 
service to the citizen for the regulation 
of his conduct. Tlie only history that 
is of practical value, is wdiat may be 
called Descriptive Sociology. And the 
highest office which the historian can 
discharge, is that of so narrating the lives 
of n;itions, as to furnish materials for a 
Comparative Sociology ; and for the 
subsequent determination of the ultimate 
law's to wdiich social phenomena con- 
form. 

But now mark, that even supposing 
an adequate stock of this truly valuable 
historical knowledge has been acquired, 
it is of comparatively little use without 
the key. And the key is to be found 
only in Science. In the absence of the 
generalisations of biology and psychology, 
rational interpretation of social pheno- 
mena is impossible. Only in proportion 
as men draw certain rude, empirical 
inferences respecting^ human nature, are 
they enabled to understand even the 
simplest facts .of social life : as, for 
instance, <Jhe relation between supply and 
demand.’ A^d if the most elementary 
truths of sociology cannot be reached 
until some knowledge is obtained of how 
men generally think, ^ feel, and act under 
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given circumstances ; then it is manifest 
that there can oe nothing like a wide 
comprehension of sociology, unless 
through a competent acquaintance with 
man in all his faculties, bodily and 
mental. Consider the matter in the 
abstract, and this conclusion is self- 
evident. Thus : — Society is made up of 
individuals ; all that is done in society is 
done by the combined actions of indi- 
viduals ; and therefore, in individual 
actions only can be found the solutions 
of social phenomena. But the actions 
of individuals depend on the laws of 
their natures ; and their actions cannot 
be understood until these laws are under- 
stood. These laws, however, when 
reduced to their simplest expressions, 
prove to be corollaries from the laws of 
body and mind in general. Hence it 
follows, that biology and psychology are 
indispensable as interpreters of sociology. 
Or, to state the conclusions still more 
simply ; — all social phenomena are 
phenomena of life — are the most com- 
plex manifestations of life — must con- 
form to the laws of life — and can be 
Understood only when the laws of life 
are understood. Thus, then, for the 
regulation of this fourth division of 
human activities, . we are, as before, 
dependent on Science. Of the know- 
ledge commonly imparted in educational 
courses, very little is of service for guiding 
a man in his conduct as a citizen. Only 
a small part of the history he reads is of 
practical value ; and of this small part he 
is not prepared to make proper use. He 
lacks not only the materials for, but the 
Very conception of, descriptive sociology; 
and he also lacks those generalisations 
of the organic sciences, without which 
oven descriptive sociology can give him 
il^t small aid. 

And now we come to that remaining 


division of human life which includes the 
relaxations and amusements filling leisure 
hours. After considering what training 
best fits for self-preservation, for the 
obtainment of sustenance, for the dis- 
charge of parental duties, and for the 
regulation of social and political conduct; 
we have now to consider what training 
best fits for the miscellaneous ends not 
included in these — for the enjoyments of 
Nature, of Literature, and of the Fine 
Arts, in all their forms. Postponing 
them as we do to things that bear more 
vitally upon human welfare ; and bringing 
everything, as we have, to the test of 
actual value ; it will perhaps be inferred 
that we are inclined to slight these less 
essential things. No greater mistake 
could be made, however. We yield to 
none in the value we attach to aesthetic 
culture and its pleasures. Without 
painting, sculpture, music, poetry, and 
the emotions produced by natural beauty 
of every kind, life would lose half its 
charm. So far from regarding the 
training and gratification of the tastes 
as unimportant, we believe that in time to 
come they will occupy a much larger share 
of human life than now. When the forces 
of Nature have been fully conquered to 
man’s use — when the means of produc- 
tion have been brought to perfection — 
when labour has been economised to 
the highest degree — when education has 
been so systematised that a preparation 
for the more essential activities may be 
made with comparative rapidity — and 
when, consequently, there is a great 
increase of spare time ; then will the 
beautiful, both in Art and Nature, rightly 
fill a large space in the minds of all. 

But it is one thing to approve of 
aesthetic culture as largely qpnducive to 
human happiness ; and another thing to 
admit that it is a fundamental requisite 
to human happiness. Howev^ importattl 
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it may be, it must yield precedence 
to those kinds of culture which bear 
directly upon daily duties. As before 
hinted, literature and the fine arts are 
made possible by those activities which 
make individual and social life possible ; 
and manifestly, that which is made 
possible, must be postponed to that 
which makes it possible. A florist 
cultivates a plant for the sake of its 
flower ; and regards the roots and leaves 
as of value, chiefly because they are 
instrumental in producing the flower. 
But while, as an ultimate product, the 
flower is the thing to which everything 
else is subordinate, the florist has learnt 
that the rooi and leaves are intrinsically 
of greater importance; because on them 
the evolution of the flower depends. He 
bestows every care in rearing a healthy 
plant ; and knows it would be folly if, 
in his anxiety to obtain the flower, he 
were to neglect the plant. Similarly 
in the case before us. Architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music, and poetry, 
may truly be called the efflorescence of 
civilised life. But even supposing they 
are of such transcendent worth as to 
subordinate the civilised life out of which 
they grow (which can hardly be asserted), 
it will still be admitted that the produc- 
tion of a healthy civilised life must be 
the first condition ; and that culture 
subserving this must occupy the highest 
place. 

And here we see most distinctly the 
vice of our educational system. It 
neglects the plant for the sake of the 
flower. In anxiety for elegance, it 
forgets substance. While it gives no 
knowledge conducive to self-preservation 
— while of knowledge that facilitates 
gaining a livelihood it gives but the 
rudiments, and leaves the greater part 
to be picked up any how in after life — 
while for the discharge of parental func- 


tions it makes not the slightest provision 
— ^and while for the duties of citizenship 
it prepares by imparting a mass of facts, 
most of which are irrelevant, and the rest 
without a key ; it is diligent in teaching 
whatever adds to refinement, polish* 
eclat. Fully as we may admit that ex- 
tensive acquaintance with modern lan- 
guages is a valuable accomplishment, 
which, through reading, conversation, 
and travel, aids in giving a certain finish; 
it by no means follows that this result 
is rightly purchased at the cost of the 
vitally important knowledge sacrificed to 
it. Supposing it true that classical edu- 
cation conduces to elegance and correct- 
ness of style ; it cannot be said that 
elegance and correctness of style are 
comparable in importance to a familiarity 
with the principles that should guide the 
rearing of children. Grant that the 
taste may be improved by reading the 
poetry written in extinct languages ; yet 
it is not to be inferred that such im- 
provement of taste is equivalent in value 
to an acquaintance with the laws of 
health. Accomplishments, the fine arts, 
belles-lettres^ and all those things which, 
as we say, constitute the efflorescence of 
civilisation, should be wholly subordi- 
nate to that instruction and discipline on 
which civilisation rests. As they oempy 
the. leisure part of life^ so should they 
occupy the leisure part of education. 
Recognising thus the true position of 
aesthetics, and holding that while the 
cultivation of them should form a part 
of education from its commencement, 
such cultivation should be subsidiary; 
we have now to inquire what knowledge 
is of most use to this end — what know- 
ledge best fits for tliis rernaining sphere 
of activity ? •To this question the answer 
is still the ^ume as heretofore. Unex- 
pected though the assertion may be, it is 
nevertheless true, that the highest Art of 
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every kind is based on Science — that 
without Science there can be neither 
perfect production nor full appreciation. 
Science, in that limited acceptation 
current in society, may not have been 
possessed by various artists of high 
repute ; but acute observers as such 
artists have been, they have always 
possessed a stock of those empirical 
generalisations which constitute science 
in its lowest phase ; and they have 
habitually fallen far below perfection, 
partly because their generalisations were 
comparatively few and inaccurate. That 
science necessarily underlies the fine arts, 
becomes manifest, a priori^ when we 
remember that art products are all more 
or less representative of objective or sub- 
jective phenomena; that they can be 
good only in proportion as they conform 
to the laws of these phenomena ; and 
that before they can thus conform, the 
artist must know what these laws are. 
That this a priori conclusion tallies with 
experience, we shall soon see. 

Youths preparing for the practice of 
sculpture, have to acquaint themselves 
with the bones and muscles of the human 
frame in their distribution, attachments, 
and movements. This is a portion of 
science ; and it has been found needful 
to impart it for the prevention of those 
many errors which sculptors who do not 
possess it commit. A knowledge of 
mechanical principles is also re(|uisite ; 
and such knowledge not being usually 
possessed, grave mechanical mistakes 
are frequently made. Take an instance. 
For the stability of a figure it is needful 
that the perpendicular from the centre 
of gravity — “ the line of direction,” as it 
is called — should fall within the base of 
support; and hence it happens, that 
when a man assumes the attitude known 
as “ standing at ease,” in which one leg 
is straightened and the other relaxed, the 


line of direction falls within the foot of 
the straightened leg. But sculptors un- 
familiar with the theory of equilibrium, 
not uncommonly so represent this atti- 
tude, that the line of direction falls mid- 
way between the feet. Ignorance of the 
law of momentum leads to analogous 
blunders : as witness the admired Dis- 
cobolus, which, as it is posed, must inevit- 
ably fall forward the moment the quoit 
is delivered. 

In painting, the necessity for scientific 
information, empirical if not rational, is 
still more conspicuous. ^V^hat gives the 
grotesqueness to Chinese pictures, unless 
their utter disregard of the laws of 
appearances — their absurd linear per- 
spective, and their want of aerial per- 
spective ? In what are the drawings of 
a child so faulty, if not in a similar 
absence of truth — an absence arising, in 
great part, from ignorance of the way in 
which the aspects of things vary with the 
conditions? Do but remember the books 
and lectures by which students are in- 
structed ; or consider the criticisms of 
Ruskin; or look at the doings of the Pre- 
Raffaelites ; and you will see that pro- 
gress in painting inq)lies increasing 
knowledge of how effects in Nature are 
produced. The most diligent observa- 
tion, if unaided by science, fails to pre- 
serve from error. Every painter will 
endorse the assertion that unless it is 
known what appearances must exist 
under given circumstances, they often 
will not be perceived; and to know what 
appearances must exist is, in so far, to 
understand the science of appearances. 
From want of science Mr. J. Lewis, 
careful painter as he is, casts the shadow 
of a lattice-window in sharply-defined 
lines upon an opposite wall ; which he 
would not have done, had he been 
familiar with the phenomena of penum- 
brae. From want of science, Mr. Rosetti, 
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catching sight of a peculiar iridescence 
displayed by certain hairy surfaces under 
particular lights (an iridescence caused 
by the diffraction of light in passing the 
hairs), commits the error of showing this 
iridescence on surfaces and in positions 
where it could not occur. 

To say that music, too, has need of 
scientific aid will cause still more sur- 
prise. Yet it may be shown that music 
is but an idealisation of the natural lan- 
guage of emotion; and that consequently, 
music must be good or bad according as 
it conforms to the laws of this natural 
language. The various inflections of 
voice w'hich accompany feelings of dif- 
ferent kinds and intensities, are the 
germs out of whicli music is developed. 
It is demonstrable that these inflections 
and cadences are not accidental or arbi- 
trary ; but that they are determined by 
certain general principles of vital action ; 
and that their expressiveness depends on 
this. Whence it follows that musical 
phrases and the melodies built of them, 
can be effective only when they are in 
harmony with these general principles. It 
is difficult here properly to illustrate this 
position. But perha])s it will suffice to 
instance the swarms of worthless ballads 
that infest drawing-rooms, as composi- 
tions which science would forbid. They 
sin against science by setting to music, 
ideas that are not emotional enough to 
prompt musical expression ; and they 
also sin against science by using musical 
phrases that have no natural relations to 
the ideas expressed : even where these 
are emotional. They are bad because 
they are untrue. And to say they are 
untrue, is to say they are unscientific. 

Even in poetry the same thing holds. 
Bike music, poetry has its root in those 
natural modes of expression which 
accompany deep feeling. Its rhythm, 
Its strong and numerous metaphors, its 


hyperboles, its violent inversions, are 
simply exaggerations of the traits of 
excited speech. To be good, therefore, 
poetry must pay attention to those laws 
of nervous action which excited speech 
obeys. In intensifying and combining 
the traits of excited speech, it must have 
due regard to proportion — must not use 
its appliances without restriction; hut, 
where the ideas are least emotional, 
must use the forms of poetical expression 
sparingly ; must use them more freely as 
the emotion rises ; and must carry them 
to their greatest extent, only where the 
emotion reaches a climax. The entire 
contravention of these principles results 
in bombast or doggerel. The insufficient 
respect for them is seen in didactic 
poetry. And it is because they are 
rarely fully obeyed, that so much poetry 
is inartistic. 

Not only is it that the artist, of what- 
ever kind, cannot produce a truthful 
work without he understands the laws 
of the phenomena he represents ; but it 
is that he must also understand how the 
minds of spectators or listeners will be 
affected by the several peculiarities of his 
work — a question in psychology. What 
impression any art-product generates, 
manifestly depends upon the mental 
natures of those to whom it is presented; 
and as all mental natures have certain 
characteristics in common, there must 
result certain corresponding general prin- 
ciples on which alone art-products can 
be successfully framed. These general 
principles cannot be fully understood 
and applied, unless the artist sees how 
they follow from^ the laws of -mind. To 
ask whether the composition of a picture 
is good, is really to ask how the percep- 
tions and feeiings of observer's will be 
affected by it. I'o ask whether a drama 
is well constructed, is to ask whether its 
situations are so arranged as duly "to 
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consult the power of attention of an audi- 
ence and duly to avoid overtaxing any 
one class of feelings. Equally in arrang- 
ing the leading divisions of a poem or 
fiction, and in combining the words of 
a single sentence, the goodness of the 
effect depends upon the skill with which 
the mental energies and susceptibilities 
of the reader are economised. Every 
artist, in the course of his education and 
after-life, accumulates a stock of maxims 
by which his practice is regulated. Trace 
such maxims to their roots, and they 
inevitably lead you down to psychological 
principles. And only when the artist 
understands these psychological principles 
and their various corollaries, can he work 
in harmony with them. 

We do not foj a moment believe that 
science will make an artist While w^e 
contend that the leading laws both of 
objective and subjective phenomena 
must be understood by him, we by no 
means contend that knowledge of such 
laws will serve in place of natural per- 
ception. Not the poet only, but the 
artist of every type, is born, not made. 
What we assert is, that innate faculty 
cannot dispense with the aid of organised 
knowledge. Intuition will do much, but 
it will not do all. Only when Genius is 
married to Science can the highest 
results be produced. 

As we have above asserted, Science is 
necessary not only for the most success- 
ful production, but also for the full 
appreciation, of the fine arts. In what 
consists the greater ability of a man than 
of a child to perceive the beauties of a 
picture; unless it is in his more extended 
knowledge of those truths in nature or 
life which the picture renders? How 
happens the cultivated gentleman to 
enjoy a fine poem so much more than a 
boor does ; if it is not because hiS wider 
Acquaintance with objects and actions 


enables him to see in the poem much 
that the boor cannot see ? And if, as is 
here so obvious, there must be some 
familiarity with the things represented, 
before the representation can be appre- 
ciated ; then the representation can 
be completely appreciated, only when 
the things represented are completely 
understood. The fact is, that every 
additional truth which a work of art 
expresses, gives an additional pleasure 
to the percipient mind — a pleasure that 
is missed by those ignorant of this truth. 
The more realities an artist indicates in 
any given amount of work, the more 
faculties does he appeal to ; the more 
numerous ideas does he suggest ; the 
more gratification does he afford. But 
to receive this gratification the spectator, 
listener, or reader, must know the realities 
which the artist has indicated ; and to 
know these realities is to have that much 
science. 

And now let us not overlook the 
further great fact, that not only does 
science underlie sculpture, painting, 
music, poetry, but that science is itself 
poetic. The current opinion that science 
and poetry are opposed, is a delusion. 
It is doubtless true that as states of 
consciousness, cognition and emotion 
tend to exclude each other. And it is 
doubtless also true that an extreme 
activity of the reflective powers tends 
to deaden the feelings ; while an 
extreme activity of the feelings tends to 
deaden the reflective powers : in which 
sense, indeed, all orders of activity are 
antagonistic to each other. But it is 
not true that the facts of science are 
unpoetical ; or that the cultivation of 
science is necessarily unfriendly to the 
exercise of imagination and the love of 
the beautiful. On the contrary, science 
opens up realms of poetry where to 
the unscientific; all is a blank. Those 
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engaged in scientific researches constantly 
show us that they realise not less vividly, 
but more vividly, than others, the poetry 
of their subjects. Whoso will dip into 
Hugh Miller's works on geology, or read 
Mr. Lewes's Seaside Studies^ will per- 
ceive that science excites poetry rather 
than extinguishes it. And he who con- 
templates the life of Goethe, must see 
that the poet and the man of science 
can co-exist in equal activity. Is it not, 
indeed, an absurd and almost a sacri- 
legious belief, that the more a man studies 
Nature the less he reveres it? Think 
you that a drop of water, which to the 
vulgar eye is but a drop of water, loses 
anything in the eye- of the physicist who 
knows that its elements are held together 
by a force which, if suddenly liberated, 
would produce a flash of lightning ? 
Think you that what is carelessly' looked 
upon by the uninitiated as a mere snow- 
flake, does not suggest higher associations 
to one who has seen through a micro- 
scope the wondrously- varied and elegant 
forms of snow-crystals? Think you that 
the rounded rock marked with parallel 
scratches, calls up as much poetry in an 
ignorant mind as in the mind of a geolo- 
gist who knows that over this rock a 
glacier slid a million years ago ? The 
truth is, that those who have never 
entered upon scientific pursuits are blind 
to, most of the poetry by which they are 
surrounded. Whoever has not in youth 
collected plants and insects, know's not 
half the halo of interest which lanes and 
hedge-rows can assume. Whoever has 
not sought for fossils, has little idea of 
the poetical associations that surround the 
places where imbedded treasures were 
found. Whoever at the seaside has not 
had a microscope and aquarium, has yet 
to learn what the highest pleasures of 
the seaside are. Sad, indeed, is h to 
Wt bow men occupy themselves with 
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trivialities, and are indifferent to the 
grandest phenomena — care not to under- , 
stand the architecture of the Heavens, 
but are deeply interested in some con- 
temptible controversy about the intrigues 
of Mary Queen of Scots ! — are learnedly 
critical over a Greek ode, and pass by 
without a glance that grand epic written 
by the finger of God upon the strata of 
the Earth ! 

We find, then, that even for this 
remaining division of human activities, 
scientific culture is the proper prepara- 
tion. We find that aesthetics in general 
are necessarily based upon scientific 
principles; and can be pursued with com- 
plete success only through an acquain- 
tance with these principles. We find 
that for the criticism and due apprecia- 
tion of works of art, a knowledge of 
the constitution of things, or in other 
words, a knowledge of science, is requi- 
site. And we not only find that science 
is the handmaid to all forms of art and 
poetry, but that, rightly regarded, science 
is itself poetic. 

Thus far our question has been, the 
worth of knowledge of this or that kind 
for purposes of guidance. We have now 
to judge the relative values of diflerent 
kinds of knowledge for purposes of 
discipline. This division of our subject 
we are obliged to treat with comparative 
brevity; and happily, no very lengthened 
treatment of it is needed. Having found 
what is best for the one end, we have by 
implication found what is best for the 
other. We may be quite sure that the • 
acquirement of -those classes of facts 
which are most useful for regulating 
conduct, involves a* mental exercise best 
fitted for strerfglheniiig the faculties. It 
would be utterly contrary to the beautiful 
economy of Nature, if one kind of culture 
were needed for the gaining of information 
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and another kind were needed as a 
mental gymnastic. Everywhere through- 
out creation we find faculties developed 
through the performance of those func- 
tions which it is their office to perform ; 
not through the performance of artificial 
exercises devised to fit them for those 
functions. The Red Indian acquires 
the swiftness and agility which make him 
a successful hunter, by the actual pursuit 
of animals ; and through the miscel- 
laneous activities of his life, he gains a 
better balance of physical powers than 
gymnastics ever give. That skill in 
tracking enemies and prey which he has 
reached after long practice, implies a 
subtlety of perception far exceeding any- 
thing produced by artificial training. 
And similarly in all cases. From the 
Bushman whose eye, habitually employed 
in identifying distant objects that are to 
be pursued or fled from, has acquired a 
telescopic range, to the accountant whose 
daily practice enables him to add up 
several columns of figures simultaneously; 
we find that the highest power of a faculty 
results from the discharge of those duties 
which the conditions of life require it to 
discharge. And we may be certain, 
i priori^ that the same law holds through- 
out education. The e lucation of most 
value for guidance, must at the same 
time be the education of most value for 
discipline. Let us consider the evidence. 

One advantage claimed for that devo- 
tion to language-learning which forms 
so prominent a feature in the ordinary 
curriculum^ is, that the memory is thereby 
strengthened. This is assumed to be 
an advantage peculiar to the study of 
words. But the truth is, that the sciences 
afford far wider fields for the exercise of 
memory. It is no slight ta^ to remember 
everything about our solar system; much 
more to remember all that is known 
concerning the structure of our galaxy. 


The number of compound substances, 
to which chemistry daily adds, is so 
great that few, save professors, can 
enumerate them ; and to recollect the 
atomic constitutions and affinities of all 
these compounds, is scarcely possible 
without making chemistry the occupation 
of life. In the enormous mass of 
phenomena presented by the Earth’s 
crust, and in the still more enormous 
mass of phenomena presented by the 
fossils it contains, there is matter which 
it takes the geological student years of 
application to master. Each leading 
division of physics — sound, heat, light, 
electricity — includes facts numerous 
enough to alarm any one proposing to 
learn them all. And when we pass to 
the organic sciences, the effort of memory 
required becomes still greater. In human 
anatomy alone, the quantity of detail is 
so great, that the young surgeon has 
commonly to get it up half-a-dozen] 
times before he can permanently retain 
it. The number of species of plants 
which botanists distinguish, amounts to 
some 320,000; while the varied forms 
of animal life with which the zoologist 
deals, are estimated at some 2,000^000. 
So vast is the accumulation of facts 
which men of science have before them, 
that only by dividing and subdividing 
their labours can they deal with it. To 
a detailed knowledge of his own division, 
each adds but a general knowledge of 
the allied ones ; joined perhaps to a rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with some others. 
Surely, then, science, cultivated even to 
a very moderate extent, affords adequate 
exercise for memory. To say the very 
least, it involves quite as good a dis- 
cipline for this faculty as language does. 

But now mark that while, for the 
training of mere memory, science is as 
good as, if not better than, language, 
it has an immense superiority in the kind 
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of memory it trains. In the acquire- 
ment of a language, the connections of 
ideas, to be established in the mind 
correspond to facts that are in great 
measure accidental ; whereas, in the 
acquirement of science, the connections 
of ideas to be established in the mind 
correspond to facts that are mostly 
necessary. It is true that the relations 
of words to their meanings are in one 
sense natural ; that the genesis of these 
relations may be traced bad: a certain 
distance, though rarely to the beginning; 
and that the laws of this genesis form a 
branch of mental science — the science 
of philolc»gy. But since it will not be 
contended that in the acquisition of 
languages, as ordinarily carried on, these 
natural relations between words and 
their meanings are habitually traced, 
;and their laws explained ; it must be 
•admitted that they are commonly learned 
•Iks fortuitous relations. On the other 
ijj^nd, the relations which science pre- 
€bnts are causal relations ; and, when 

f operly taught, are understood as such, 
bile language familiarises with non- 
tional relations, science familiarises 
with rational relations. While the one 
exercises memory only, the other exer- 
cises both memory and understanding. 

Observe next, that a great superiority 
of science over language as a means of 
discipline, is, that it cultivates the judg- 
ment. As, in a lecture on mental edu- 
cation delivered at the Royal Institution, 
Professor Faraday well remarks, the most 
common intellectual fault is deficiency of 
judgment, “Society, speaking generally,” 
he says, “ is not only ignorant as lesjiects 
education of the judgment, but it is also 
ignorant of its ignorance.” And the 
cause to which he ascribes this state, is 
want of scientific culture. The truth of 
his conclusion is obvious. Correct j^-idg- 
ment with regard to surrounding objects, 


events, and consequences, becomes pos- 
sible only through knowledge of the way 
in which surrounding phenomena depend 
on each other. No extent of acquain- 
tance with the meanings of words, will 
guarantee correct inferences respecting 
causes and effects. The habit of drawing 
conclusions from data, and then of verify- 
ing those conclusions by observation 
and experiment, can alone give the 
power of judging correctly. And that it 
necessitates this habit is one of the 
inirnense advantages of science. 

Not only, however, for intellectual 
discipline is science the best ; but also 
for moral discipline. The learning of 
languages tends, if anything, further to 
increase the already undue respect for 
authority. Such and such are the 
meanings of these words, says the teacher 
or the dictionary. So and so is the rule 
in this case, says the grammar. By the 
pupil these dicta are received as un- 
questionable. His constant attitude of 
mind is that of submission to dogmatic 
teaching. And a necessary result is a 
tendency to accept without inquiry what- 
ever is established. Quite op{)Osite is 
the mental tone generated by the culti- 
vation of science. Science makes con- 
stant appeal to individual reason. Its 
truths are not accepted on authority 
alone ; but all are at liberty to test them 
— nay, in many cases, the pupil is 
required to think out his own conclu- 
sions. Every step in a scientific investi- 
gation is submitted to his judgment. 
He is not asked to admit it without 
seeing it to be true. And the trust in, 
his own powers thus produced, is further 
increased by the uhiformity with which 
Nature justigtjs his’ inferences whtm they 
are correctly • drawn. From all which 
there flows that independence which is 
a most valuable element in character. 
Nor is this the only* moral benciii 
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bequeathed by scientific culture. When 
carried on, as it should always be, as 
much as possible under the form of 
original research, it exercises perseverance 
and sincerity. As says Professor. Tyndall 
of inductive inquiry, “ it requires patient 
industry, and an humble and conscien- 
tious acceptance of what Nature reveals. 
The first condition of success is an 
honest receptivity and a willingness to 
abandon all preconceived notions, how- 
ever cherished, if they be found to con- 
tradict the truth. Believe me, a self- 
renunciation which has something noble 
in it, and of which the world never hears, 
is often enacted in the private experience 
of the true votary of science.” 

I^tly we have to assert — and the 
assertion will, we doubt not, cause extreme 
surprise — that the discipline of science 
is superior to that of our ordinary 
education, because of the religious culture 
that it gives. Of course we do not here 
use the words scientific and religious in 
their ordinary limited acceptations ; but 
in their widest and highest acceptations. 
Doubtless, to the superstitions that pass 
under the name of religion, science is 
antagonistic; but not to the essential 
religion which these superstitions merely 
hide. Doubtless, too, in much of the 
science that is current, there is a pervad- 
ing spirit of irreligion ; but not in that 
true science which has passed beyond 
the superficial into the profound. 

True science and true religion,” says Pro- 
fessor Huxley at the close of a recent course of 
lectures, ‘*are twin-sisters, and the separation 
of either from the other is sure to prove the 
death of both. Science prospers exactly in pro- 
portion as it is religious ; and religion flourishes 
t& exact proportion to the scientific depth and 
firmness of its basis. The ,great deeds of 
philosophers have been less the fruit of their 
intellect than of the direction of that intellect by 
an eminently religious tone of mind. Truth has 
yielded herself rather to their patience, their 


love, their single-heartedness and their self- 
denial, than to their logical acumen.” 

So far from science being irreligious, 
as many think, it is the neglect of science 
that is irreligious— it is the refusal to 
study the surrounding creation that is 
irreligious. Take a humble simile. 
Suppose a writer were daily saluted with 
praises couched in superlative language. 
Suppose the wisdom, the grandeur, the 
beauty of his works, were the constant 
topics of the eulogies addressed to him. 
Suppose those who unceasingly uttered 
these eulogies on his works were content 
with looking at the outsides of them ; and 
had never opened them, much less tried 
to understand them. What value should 
we put upon their praises ? What should 
we think of their sincerity ? Yet, com- 
paring small things to great, such is the 
conduct of mankind in general, in 
reference to the Universe and its Cause. 
Nay, it is worse. Not only do they pass 
by without study, these things which 
they daily proclaim to be so wonderful ; 
but very frequently they condemn as 
mere triflers those who give time to the 
observation of Nature — they actually 
scorn those who show any active interest 
in these marvels. We repeat, then, that 
not science, but the neglect of science, 
is irreligious. Devotion to science, is a 
tacit worship — a tacit recognition of 
-worth in the things studied ; and by 
implication in their Cause. It is not a 
mere lip-homage, but a homage expressed 
in actions — not a mere professed respect, 
but a respect proved by the sacrifice of 
time, thought, and labour. 

Nor is it thus only that true science is 
essentially religious. It is religious, too, 
inasmuch as it generates a profound 
respect for, and an implicit faith in, 
those uniformities of action which all 
things disclose. By accumulated experi- 
ences the man of science ac(|uire8 e 
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thorough belief in the unchanging rela- 
tions of phenomena — in the invariable 
connection of cause and consequence — 
in the necessity of good or evil results. 
Instead of the rewards and punishments 
of traditional belief, which people vaguely 
hope they may gain, or escape, spite of 
their disobedience ; he finds that there 
are rewards and punishments in the 
ordained constitution of things ; and 
that the evil results of disobedience are 
inevitable. He sees that the laws to 
which we must submit are both inexor- 
able and beneficent. He sees that in 
conforming to them, the process of 
things is ever towards a greater perfec- 
tion and a higher happiness. Hence he 
is led constantly to insist on them, and 
is indignant when they are disregarded. 
And thus does he, by asserting the 
eternal principles of things and the 
necessity of obeying them, prove himself 
intrinsically religious. 

And lastly the further religious aspect 
of science, that it alone can give us true 
conceptions of ourselves and our rela- 
tion to the mysteries of existence. At 
the same time that it shows us all which 
can be known, it shows us the limits 
beyond which we can know nothing. 
Not by dogmatic assertion, does it teach 
the impossibility of comprehending the 
Ultimate Cause of things ; but it leads 
us clearly to recognise this impossibility 
by bringing us in every direction to 
boundaries we cannot cross. It realises 
to us in a way which nothing else can, 
the littleness of human intelligence in 
the face of that which transcends human 
intelligence. While towards the tradi- 
tions and authorities of men its attitude 
may be proud, before the impenetrable 
veil which hides the Absolute its attitude 
is humble — a true pride and a true 
humility. Only the sincere man of 
idence (imd by this title we 'do not 


mean the mere calculator of distances, 
or analyser of compounds, or labeller of 
species; but him who through lower 
truths seeks higher, and eventually the 
highest) — only the genuine man of 
science, we say, can truly know how • 
utterly beyond, not only human know- 
ledge but human conception, is the 
Universal Power of which Nature, and 
Life, and Thought arc manifestations. 

We conclude, then, that for discipline, 
as well as for guidance, science is of 
chiefest value. In all its effects, learning 
the meanings of things, is better than 
learning the meanings of words. Whether 
for intellectual, moral, or religious train- 
ing, the study of surrounding phenomena 
is immensely superior to the study of 
grammars and lexicons. 

Thus to the question we set out with 
— What knowledge is of most worth ? — 
the uniform reply is — Science. . This is 
the verdict on all the counts. For direct 
self-preservation, or the maintenance of 
life and health, the all-important know- 
ledge is — Science. For that indirect 

self-preservation which we call gaining 
a livelihood, the knowledge of greatest 
value is — Science. For the due dis- 

charge of parental functions, the proper 
guidance is to be found only in — Science. 
For that interpretation of national life, 
past and present, without which the 
citizen cannot rightly regulate his con- 
duct, the ipdispensable key is — Science. 
Alike for the most perfect production 
and present enjoyment of art in all its 
forms, the needful preparation is still — 
Science, and for purposes of discipline 
— intellectual, moral, religious — the most 
efficient f^tudy is, onoe more — Science. 
The que§tion*which at first seemed so 
perplexed, has become, in the course of 
our inquiry, comparatively simple. We 
j have not to estimate the degrees of 
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importance of different orders of human 
activity, and different studies as severally 
fitting us for them ; since we find tiiat 
the study of Science, in its most com^ 
prehen si ve meaning, is the best prepara- 
^ tion for all these orders of activity. We 
have not to decide between the claims 
of knowledge of great though conven- 
tional value, and knowledge of less 
though intrinsic value \ seeing that the 
knowledge which proves to be of most 
value in all other respects, is intrinsically 
most valuable: its worth is not dependent 
upon opinion, but is as fixed as is the 
relation of man to the surrounding world. 
Necessary and eternal as arc its truths, 
all Science concerns all mankind for all 
time. Equally at present and in the 
remotest future, must it be of incalculable 
importance for the regulation of their 
conduct, that men should understand 
the science of life, physical, mental, and • 
social ; and that they should understand 
all other science as a key to the science 
of life. 

And yet this study immensely tran- 
scending all other in importance, is that 
which, in an age of boasted education, 
receives the least attention. While what 
we call civilisation could never have 
arisen had it not been for science ; 
science forms scarcely an appreciable 
element in our so-called civilised training. 
Though to the progress of science we 
owe it, that millions find support where 
once there was food only for thousands ; 
yet of these millions but a few thousands 
pay any respect to that which has made 
their existence possible. Though in- 
creasing knowledge of the prop)erties 
and relations of things has not only 
enabled wandering tribes to grow into 
populous nations, but has** given to the 
countless members of these populous 
nations, comforts and pleasures which 
their few naked ancestors never even I 


conceived, or could have believed, yet is 
this kind of knowledge only now receiving 
a grudging recognition in our highest 
educational institutions. To the slowly 
growing acquaintance with the uniform 
co-existences and sequences of phe- 
nomena — to the establishment of invari- 
able laws, we owe our emancipation from 
the grossest superstitions. But for 
science we should be still worshipping 
fetishes ; or, with hecatombs of victims, 
propitiating diabolical deities. And yet 
this science, which, in place of the rno.st 
degrading conceptions of things, has 
given us some insight into the grandeurs 
of creation, is written against in our theo- 
logies and frowned upc)n from our pulpits. 

Paraphrasing an Eastern fable, we 
may say that in the family of knowledges, 
Science is the household drudge, who, in 
obscurity, hides uniecogniscd perfections. 
To her has been committed all the work ; 
by her skill, intelligence, and devotion, 
have all conveniences and gratifications 
been obtained ; and while ceaselessly 
ministering to the rest, she has been 
kept in the background, that her haughty 
si.‘:ters might flaunt their fripperies in the 
eyes of the world. The parallel holds 
yet further. For we are fast coming to 
the d^nouemmt^ when the positions will 
be changed ; and while these haughty 
sisters sink into merited neglect, Science, 
proclaimed as highest alike in worth and 
beauty, will reign supreme. 


CHAPTER II. 

INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION 

There cannot fail to be a relationship 
between the successive systems of edu- 
cation, and the successive social states 
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with which they have co-existed. Having 
a common origin in the national mind, 
the institutions of each epoch, whatever 
be their special functions, must have a 
family likeness. When men received 
their creed and its interpretations from 
an infallible authority deigning no expla- 
nations, it w^as natural that the teaching 
of children should be purely dogmatic. 
While “ believe and ask no questions ” 
was ihe maxim of the Church, it was 
fitly the maxim of the school. Conversely, 
now that Protestantism has gained for 
adults a right of private judgment and 
established the practice of appealing to 
reason, there is harmony in the change 
that has made juvenile instruction a 
process of exposition addressed to the 
understanding. Along with political 
despotism, stern in its commands, ruling 
by force of terror, visiting trifling crimes 
with death, and i rnplacable in its vengeance 
on the disloyal, there necessarily grew up 
academic discipline similarly harsh — a 
discipline of multiplied injunctions and 
blows for every breach of them — a 
discipline of unlimited autocracy upheld 
by rods, and ferules, and the black-hole. 
On the other hand, the increase of 
political liberty, the abolition of laws 
restricting individual action, and the 
amelioration of the criminal code, have 
been accompanied by a kindred progress 
towards non-coercive education : the pupil 
is hampered by fewer restraints, and other 
means than punishments are used to 
govern him. In those ascjetic days 
when men, acting on the greatest-misery 
principle, held that the more gratifications 
they denied themselves the more virtuous 
they were, they, as a matter of course, 
considered that the best education which 
most thwarted the wishes of their children, 
and cut short all spontaneous activity 
with — “ You mustn’t do so.” While, 
on the contrary, now that happiness is 


coming to be regarded as a legitimate 
aim— now that hours of labour are being 
shortened and popular recreations pro- 
vided; parents and teachers are beginning 
to see that most childish desires may 
rightly be gratified, that childish sports^ 
should be encouraged, and that the 
tendencies of the growing mind are not 
altogether so diabolical as was supposed. 
The age in wdiich all believed that trades 
must be established by bounties and 
prohibitions ; that manufacturers needed 
their materials and qualities and -prices 
to be prescribed ; and that the value of 
money could be determined by law ; 
was an age which unavoidably cherished 
the notions that a child's mind could be 
made to order ; that its powers were to 
be imjiarted by the schoolmaster ; that 
it was a receptacle into which knowledge 
was to be put, and there built up after 
the teacher’s ideal. In this free-trade 
era, however, when we are learning that 
there is much more self-regulation in 
things than was supposed ; that labour, 
and commerce, and agriculture, and 
navigation, can do better without manage- 
ment than with it ; that political govern- 
ments, to be eflicierit, must grow up from 
within and not be imposed from without ; 
we are also being taught that there is a 
natural process of menial evolution which 
is not to be disturbed without injury; 
that we may not force on the unfolding 
mind our artificial forms ; but that 
psychology, also, discloses to us a law 
of supply' and demand, to which, if we 
would not do harm, we must conform. 
Thus, alike in its oracular dogmatism, ui 
its harsh disci[)Une, in its multiplied 
restrictions, - in its professed asceticism, 
and in its faitla in the devi tes of men, 
the old. educational regime was akin to 
the social systems with which it was 
contemporaneous ; and similarly in the 
reverse of these characteristics, our modern 
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modes of culture correspond to our more 
! liberal religious and political institutions. 

But there remain further parallelisms 
to which we have not yet adverted : that, 
namely, between the processes by which 
these respective changes have been 
"l^ought out ; and that between the 
several states of heterogeneous opinion 
to which they have led. Some centuries 
ago there was uniformity of belief — 
religious, political, and educational. 
All men were Romanists, all were 
Monarchists, all were disciples of 
Ari^otie ; and no one thought of calling 
in question that grammar-school routine 
under which all were brought - up. The 
same agency has in each, case replaced 
this uniformity by a constantly-increasing 
diversity. That tendency towards asser- 
tion of the individuality, which, after 
contributing to produce the great Pro- 
testant movement, has since gone on to 
produce an ever-increasing number of 
sects — that tendency which initiated 
political parties, and out of the two 
primary ones has, in these modern days, 
evolved a multiplicity to which every 
year adds— -that tendency which led to 
the Baconian rebellion against the schools, 
and has since originated here and abroad, 
sundry new systems of thought — is a 
tendency which, in education also, has 
caused divisions and the accumulation 
of methods. As external consequences 
of the same internal change, these 
processes have necessarily been more 
or less simultaneous. The decline of 
authority, whether papal, philosophic, 
kingly, or tutoral, is essentially one 
phenomenon ; in each of its aspects a 
leaning towards free action is seen alike 
in the working out of the change itself, 
and in the new forms of theory and prac- 
tice to which the change has given birth. 

While many will regret this multiplica- 
tion of schemes Of juvenile culture, the \ 


catholic observer will discern in it a 
means of ensuring the final establishment 
of a rational system. Whatever may be 
thought of theological dissent, it is clear 
that dissent in education results in 
facilitating inquiry by the division in 
labour. Were we in possession of the 
true method, divergence from it would, 
of course, be prejudicial; but the 
true method having to be found, the 
efforts of numerous independent seekers 
carrying out their researches in different 
directions, constitute a better agency for 
finding it than any that could be devised. 
Each of them struck by some new thought 
which probably contains more or less of 
basis in facts —each of them zealous on 
behalf of his plan, fertile in expedients 
to test its correctness, and untiring in 
his efforts to make known its success — 
each of them merciless in his criticism 
on the rest; there cannot fail, by compo- 
sition of forces, to be a gradual approxi- 
mation of all towards the right course. 
Whatever portion of the normal method 
any one has discovered, must, by the 
constant exhibition of its results, force 
itself into adoption ; whatever wrong 
practices he has joined with it must, by 
repeated experiment and failure, be 
exploded. And by this aggregation of 
truths and elimination of errors, there 
must eventually be developed a correct 
and complete body of doctrine. Of the 
three phases through which human 
opinion passes — the unanimity of the 
ignorant, ^the disagreement of the in- 
quiring, and the unanimity of the wise — 
it is manifest that the second is the 
parent of the third. They are not se- 
quences in time only, they are sequences 
in causation. However impatiently, 
therefore, we may witness the present 
conflict of educational systems, and how- 
ever much we may regret its accompany- 
ing evils, we must recognise it as a 
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transition stage needful to be passed 
through, and beneficent in its ultimate 
effects. 

Meanwhile, may we not advantageously 
take stock of our progress ? After fifty 
years of discussion, experiment, and 
comparison of results, may we not expect 
a few steps towards the goal to be already 
made good? Some old methods must 
by this time have fallen out of use; some 
new ones must have become established; 
and many others must be in process 
of general abandonment or adoption. 
Probably we may see in these various 
changes, when put side by side, similar 
characteristics — may find in them a 
common tendency; and so, by inference, 
may get a clue to the direction in which 
experience is leading us, and gather 
hints how we may achieve yet further 
improvements. Let us then, as a pre- 
liminary to a deeper consideration of the 
matter, glance at the leading contrasts 
between the education of the past and 
that of the present. 

The suppression of every error is 
commonly followed by a temporary 
ascendency of the contrary one ; and so 
it happened, that after the ages when 
physical development alone was aimed 
at, there came an age when culture of 
the mind was the sole solicitude — when 
children had lesson-books put I efore 
them at between two and three years 
old, and the getting of knowledge was 
thought the one thing needful. As, 
further, it usually happens that after one 
of these reactions the next advance is 
achieved by co-ordinating the antagonist 
errors, and perceiving that they are 
opposite sides of one truth ; so, we are 
now coming to the conviction that body 
and mind must both be cared for, and 
the whole being unfolded. The forcing- 
system has been by many given up; and 


precocity is discouraged. People are 
beginning to see that the first requisite 
to success in life is to be a good animal. 
The best brain is found of little service, 
if there be not enough vital energy to 
work it ; and hence to obtain the one* 
by sacrificing the source of the other, is 
now considered a folly — a folly which 
the eventual failure of juvenile prodigies 
constantly illustrates. Thus we are 
discovering the wisdom of the saying, 
that one secret in education is “to know 
how wisely to lose time.” 

Tlie once universal practice of learning 
by rote is daily falling into discredit. 
All modern authorities condemn the 
old mechanical way of teaching the 
alphabet. The multiplication table is 
now frequently taught experimentally. 
In the acquirement of languages, the 
grammar-school plan is being superseded 
by plans based on the spontaneous 
process followed by the child in gaining 
its mother tongue. Describing the 
methods there used, the Reports on the 
Training School at Battersea say 
“ The instruction in the whole pre- 
paratory course is chiefly oral, and is 
illustrated as much as possible by 
appeals to nature.” And so throughout. 
The rote-system, like all other systems 
of its age, made more of the forms and 
symbols than of the things symbolised. 
To repeat the words correctly was every- 
thing ; to understand their meaning, 
nothing; and thus the spirit was sacrificed 
to the letter. It is at length perceived 
that, in this case as in others, such a 
result is not accidental but necessary — 
that in proportion as there is attention 
to the signs, there must be inattention 
to the ^ things signified ; or that, as 
Montaigne Iftng ago said — pat 
cceur n'est pas sfavoir. 

Along with rote-teaching, is declining 
Also the nearly-allied teaching by rules. 
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The particulars first, and then the 
generalisations, is the new method — a 
method, as the Battersea School Reports 
remark, which, though “ the reverse of 
the method usually followed, which con- 
sists in giving the pupil the rule first,” is 
yet proved by experience to be the right 
one. Rule-teaching is now condemned 
as imparting a merely empirical know- 
ledge — as producing an appearance of 
understanding without the reality. To 
give the net product of inquiry, without 
the inquiry that leads to it, is found to 
be both enervating and inefficient. 
General truths to be of due and per- 
manent use, must be earned. “ Easy 
come easy go,” is a saying as applicable 
to knowledge as to wealth. While rules, 
lying isolated in the mind — not joined to 
its other contents as out-growths from 
them — are continually forgotten ; the 
principles which those rules express 
piecemeal, become, when once reached 
by the understanding, enduring posses- 
sions. While the rule-taught youth is at 
sea when beyond his rules, the youth 
instructed in principles solves a new 
case as readily as an old one. Between 
a mind of rules and a mind of principles, 
there exists a difference such as that 
between a confused heap of materials, 
and the same materials organised into a 
complete whole, with all its parts bound 
together. Of which types this last has 
not only the advantage that its con- 
stituent parts are better retained, but the 
much greater advantage that it forms an 
efficient agent for inquiry, for indepen- 
dent thought, for discovery — ends for 
which the first is useless. Nor let it be 
supposed that this is a simile only ; it is 
the literal truth. The union of facts 
into generalisations is the ^ organisation 
of knowledge, whether considered as an 
objective phenomenon or a subjective 
one; and the mental grasp may be 


measured by the extent to which this 
organisation is carried. 

From the substitution of principles for 
rules, and the necessarily co-ordinate 
practice of leaving abstractions untaught 
till the mind has been familiarised with 
the facts from which they are abstracted, 
has resulted the postponement of some 
once early studies to a late period. I'his 
is exemplified in the abandonment of 
that intensely stupid custom, the teach- 
ing of grammar to children. As M. 
Marcel says : — “ It may without hesita- 
tion be affirmed that grammar is not 
the stepping-stone, but the finishing 
instrument.” As Mr. Wyse argues : — 

Grammar and Syntax are a collection 
of laws and rules. Rules are gathered 
from practice ; they are the results of 
induction to which we come by long 
observation and comparison of facts. It 
is, in fine, the science, the philosophy of 
language. In following the process of 
nature, neither individuals nor nations 
ever arrive at the science first, A 
language is spoken, and poetry written, 
many years before cither a grammar or 
prosody is even thought of. Men did 
not wait till Aristotle had constructed 
his logic, to reasem.” In short, as 
grammar was made after language, so 
ought it to be taught after language : an 
inference which all who recognise the 
relationship between the evolution of the 
race and that of the individual, will see 
to be unavoidable. 

Of new practices that have grown up 
during the decline of these old ones, the 
most important is the systematic culture 
of the powers of observation. After long 
ages of blindness, men are at last seeing 
that the spontaneous activity of the 
observing faculties in children, has a 
meaning and a use. What was once 
thought mere purposeless action, or play, 
or mischief, as the case might be, is now 
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recognised as the process of acquiring a 
knowledge on which all after-knowledge 
is based. Hence the well-conceived but 
ill-conductcd system of object-lessons. 
The .saying of Bacon, that physics is the 
mother of the sciences, has come to have 
a meaning in education. Without an 
accurate acquaintance with the visible 
and tangible properties of things, our 
conct'ptions must be erroneous, our 
infer**nces fallacious, and our operations 
unsur:cessful. “The education of the j 
senses neglected, all after education j 
partakes of a drowsiness, a ha/.iness, an 
insutficiency which it is impossible to 
cure. ’ Indeed, if we consider it, we 
shall find that exhaustive observation is 
an element in all great success. It is 
not to artists, naturalists, and men of 
science only, that it is needful ; it is not 
only that the [rhysician depends on it for 
the correctness of his diagnosis, and that 
to the engineer it is so important that 
some years in the workshop are pre- 
scribed to him \ but we may see that the 
philosopher, also, is fundamentally one 
who relationships of things which 

others had overlooked, and that the 
poet, too, is one who sees the fine facts 
in nature which all recognise when 
pointed out, but did not before remark. 
Nothing requires more to be insisted on 
than that vivid and complete impressions 
are all-essential. No sound fabric of 
wisdom can be woven out of a rotten 
raw material. 

While the old method of presenting 
truths in the abstract has been falling 
out of use, there has been a correspond- 
ing adoption of the new method of 
presenting them in the concrete. The 
rudimentary facts of exact science are 
now being learnt by direct intuition, as 
textures, and tastes, and colours are 
learnt. Employing the ball-frame for 
first lessons in arithmetic, exemplifies 


this. It is well illustrated, too, in Pro- 
fessor De Morgan’s mode of explaining 
the decimal notation. M. Marcel, rightly 
repudiating the old system of tables, 
teaches weights and measures by refer- 
ring to the actual yar& and foot, pound* 
and ounce, gallon and cpiart; and lets 
the discovery of their relationships be 
experimental. The use of geographical 
models and models of the regular bodies, 
etc., as introductory to geography and 
geometry respectively, are facts of the 
same class. Manifestly, a common trait 
of these methods is, that they carry each 
child’s mind through a process like that 
which the mind of humanity at large has 
gone through. The truths of number, of 
form, pf relationship in position, w^ere all 
originally drawn from objects ; and to 
present these truths to the child in the 
concrete, is to let him learn them as the 
race learnt them. By and by, perhaps, 
it will be seen that he cannot possibly 
learn them in any other way ; for that if 
he is made to repeat them as abstrac- 
tions, the abstractions can have no 
meaning for him, until he finds that they 
are simply statements of what he intui- 
tively discerns. 

But of all the changes taking place, 
the most significant is the growing desire 
to make the acquirement of knowledge 
pleasurable rather than painful— a desire 
based on the more or less distinct per- 
ception, that at each age tlm intellectual 
action which a child likes is a healthy 
one for it ; and conversely. There is a 
spreading opinion that the rise of an 
appetite for any kind of information, 
implies that the unfolding mind has 
become fit to assimilate it, and needs it 
for purposes of growth , and that, on the 
other liand, ilie disgust felt' towards such 
information is a sign either that it is 
prematurely presented, or that it is pre- 
i sented in an indigestible form. * Hence 
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the efforts to make early education 
amusing, and all education interesting. 
Hence the lectures on the value of play. 
Hence the defence of nursery rhymes 
^d fairy tales. Daily we more and 
more conform our plans to juvenile 
opinion. Does the child like this or 
that kind kind of teaching ? — does he 
take to it? we constantly ask. “His 
natural desire of variety should be in- 
dulged,” says M. Marcel; “and the grati- 
fication of his curiosity should be com- 
bined with his improvement.” “Lessons,” 
he again remarks, “should cease before 
the child evinces symptoms of vreariness.” 
And so •with later education. Shor; 
breaks during school-hours, excursions 
into the country, amusing lectures, choral 
songs — in these and many like traits, 
the change may be discerned. Asceti- 
cism is disappearing out of education as 
out of life; and the usual test of political 
legislation — its tendency to promote 
happiness — is beginning to be, in a great 
degree, the test of legislation for the 
school and the nursery. What now is 
the common characteristic of these 
several changes ? Is it not an increas- 
ing conformity to the methods of 
Nature ? The relinquishment of early 
forcing, against which Nature rebels, and 
the leaving of the first years for exercise 
of the limbs and senses, show this. 
The superseding of rote-learnt lessons 
by lessons orally and experimentally 
given, like those of the field and play- 
ground, shows this. The disuse of rule- 
teaching, and the adoption of teaching 
by principles — ^that is, the leaving of 
generalisations until there are particulars 
to base them on — show this. The sys- 
tem of object-lessons shows this. The 
teaching of the rudiments tof science in 
the concrete instead of the abstract, 
shows this. And above all, this ten- 
dency is shown in the variously-directed 


efforts to present knowledge in attractive 
forms, and so to make the acquirement 
of it pleasurable. For, as it is the order 
of Nature in all creatures tliat the grati- 
fication accompanying the fulfilment of 
needful functions serves as a stimulus to 
their fulfilment — as, during the self edu- 
cation of the young child, the delight 
taken in the biting of corals and the 
pulling to pieces of toys, becomes the 
prompter to actions which teach it the 
j)ropertics of matter ; it follows that, in 
choosing the succession of subjects and 
the modes of instruction wh h most 
interest the pupil, we are tuifilling 
Nature s behests, adjusting our proceed- 
ings to the laws of life. 

"J'hus, then, we are on the highway 
towards the doctrine long ago enunciated 
by IVstalozzi, that alike in its order and 
its methods, education must conform to 
the natural i)rocess of mental evolution 
— that there is a certain sequence in 
which the faculties spontaneously devadop, 
and a certain kind of knowledge which 
each requires during its develo])ment ; 
and that it is for us to ascertain this 
sequence, and supply this knowledge. 
All the improvements above alluded to 
are partial applications of tnis general 
principle. A nebulous perception of it 
now prevails among teachers ; and it is 
daily more insisted on in educational 
works. “The method of nature, is the 
archetype of all methods,” says M, 
Marcel. “ I'he vital principle in the 
pursuit is to enable the pupil rightly to 
instruct himself,” writes Mr. Wyse. The 
more science familiarises us with the 
con.stitution of things, the more do we 
see in them an inherent self-sufficingness. 
A higher knowledge tends continually to 
limit our interference with the processes 
of life. As in medicine the old “ heroic 
treatment ” has given place to mild treat- 
ment, and often no treatment save « 
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normal regimen — as we have found that 
it is not needful to mould bodies of 
babes by bandaging them in papoose- 
fashion or otherwise — as in gaols it is 
being discovered that no cunningly- 
devised discipline of ours is so efficient 
in producing reformation as the natural 
discipline of self-maintenance by produc- 
tive labour ; so in education, we are 
finding that success is to be achieved 
only by making our measures subservient 
to that spontaneous unfolding which all 
minds go through in their progress to 
maturity. 

Of course, this fundamental principle 
of tuition, that the arrangement of matter 
and method must correspond with the 
order of evolution and mode of activity 
of the faculties — a principle so obviously 
true, that once stated it seems almost 
self-evident — has never been wholly dis- 
regarded. Teachers have unavoidably 
made their school-courses coincide with 
it in some degree, for the simple reason 
that education is possible only on that 
condition. Boys were never taught the 
rule-of-three until they had learnt addi- 
tion. They were not set to write 
exercises before they had got into their 
copy-books. Conic sections have always 
been preceded by Euclid. But the error 
of the old methods consists in this, that 
they do not recognise in detail what they 
are obliged to recognise in general. 
Yet the principle applies throughout. 
If from the time when a child is able 
to conceive two things as related in 
position, years must elapse before it can 
form a true concept of the Earth, as a 
sphere made up of land and sea, covered 
with mountains, forests, rivers, and cities, 
revolving on its axis, and sweeping round 
the Sun — if it gets from the one concept 
to the other by degrees — if the inter- 
mediate concepts which it • forms are 
consecutively larger and more compli- 


cated ; is it not manifest that there is a 
general succession through which alone 
it can pass ; that each larger concept is 
made by the combination of smaller 
ones, and presupposes them ; and that 
to present any of these compound con* 
cepts before the child is in possession of 
its constituent ones, is only less absurd 
than to present the final concept of the 
series before the initial one. In the 
mastering of every subject some course 
of increasingly complex ideas has to be 
gone through. The evolution of the 
corresponding faculties consists in the 
assimilation of these ; which, in any 
true sense, is impossible without they 
are put into the mind in the normal 
order. And when this order is not 
followed, the result is, that they are 
received with apatliy or disgust ; and 
that unless the pupil is intelligent enough 
eventually to fill up the gaps himself, 
they lie in his memory as dead facts, 
capo-ble of being turned to little or no 
use. 

“ But why trouble ourselves about any 
cuT'riculum at all it may be asked. “ If 
it be true that the mind like the body 
has a predetermined course of evolution 
— if it unfolds spontaneously — if its 
successive desires for this or that kind 
of information arise when these are 
severally required for its nutrition — if 
there thus exists in itself a prompter to 
the right species of activity at the right 
time ; why interfere in any way ? Why 
not leave children wholly to the discipline 
of nature? — why not remain quite pas- 
sive and let them get knowledge as they 
best can*? — why not be consistent 
throughout ?"' This is an awkward- 
lookiqg question. ' Plausibly implying 
as it does, •that a system of complete 
laissez-faire is the logical outcome of the 
doctrines set forth, it seems to furnish a 
disproof of them by reductio ad absurdum^^ 
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In truth, however, they do not, when 
rightly understood, commit us to any 
such untenable position. A glance at 
the physical analogies will clearly show 
this. It is a general law of life that the 
more complex the organism to be pro- 
duced, the longer the period during 
wl^ich it is dependent on a parent 
organism for food and protection. The 
difference between the minute, rapidly- 
formed, and self-moving spore of a 
conferva, and the slowly-developed seed 
of a tree, with its multiplied envelopes 
and large stock of nutriment laid by to 
nourish the germ during its first stages 
of growth, illustrates this law in its 
application to the vegetal world. Among 
animals we may trace it in a series of 
contrasts from the monad whose spon- 
taneously-divided halves are as self- 
sufficing the moment after their separa- 
tion as was the original whole ; up to 
man, whose offspring not only passes 
through a protracted gestation, and 
subsequently long depends on the breast 
for sustenance ; but after that must have 
its food artificially administered ; must, 
when it has learned to feed itself, con- 
tinue to have' bread, clothing, and shelter 
provided ; and does not acquire the 
power of complete self-support until a 
time varying from fifteen to twenty years 
after its birth. Now this law applies to 
the mind as to the body. For mental 
pabulum also, every higher creature, and 
especially man, is at first dependent on 
adult aid. Lacking the ability to move 
about, the babe is almost as powerless 
to get materials on which to exercise its 
perceptions as it is to get supplies for its 
stomach. Unable to prepare its own 
food, it is in like manner unable to reduce 
many kinds of knowledge to a fit form 
for assimilation. The language through 
which all higher truths are to be gained, 
it wholly derives from those surrounding 


it. And we see in such an example a.s 
the Wild Boy of Aveyron, the arrest of 
development that results when no help 
is received from parents and nurses. 
Thus, in providing from day to day the 
right kind of facts, prepared in the right 
manner, and giving them in due abun- 
dance at appropriate intervals, there is 
as much scope for active ministration to 
a child’s mind as to its body. In either 
case, it is the chief function of parents 
to see that the conditions requisite to 
growth are maintained. And as, in 
supplying aliment, and clothing, and 
shelter, they may fulfil this function 
without at all interfering with the spon- 
taneous development of the limbs and 
viscera, either in their order or mode \ 
so, they may supply sounds for imitation, 
objects for examination, books for read- 
ing, problems for solution, and, if they 
use neither direct nor indirect coercion, 
may do this without in any way disturbing 
the normal process of mental evolution ; 
or rather, may greatly facilitate that 
process. Hence the admission of the 
doctrines enunciated does not, as some 
might argue, involve the abandonment 
of teaching ; but leaves ample room 
for an active and elabemte course of 
culture. 

Passing from generalities to special 
considerations, it is to be remarked that 
in practice, the Pestalozzian system 
seems scarcely to have fulfilled the 
promise of its theory. We hear of , 
children not at all interested in its j 
lessons, — disgusted with them rather 
and, so far as we can gather, the Pesta-| 
lozzian schools have not turned out any<j 
unusual proportion of distinguished men;? 
if even they have reached the average. | 
We are not surprised at this. Thej 
success of every appliance depends 
mainly upon the intelligence with which^ 
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it is used, ic is a trite remark that, 
having the choicest tools, an unskilled 
artisan will botch his work \ and bad 
teachers will fail even with the best 
methods. Indeed, the goodness of the 
method becomes in such case a cause 
of failure; as, to continue the simile, 
the perfection of the tool becomes in 
undisciplined hands a source of imper- 
fection in results. A simple, unchanging, 
almost mechanical routine of tuition, 
may be carried out by the commonest 
intellects, with such small beneficial 
e;ficct as it is capable of producing ; but 
a complete system — a system as hetero- 
geneous in its appliances as the mind in 
its faculties — a system proposing a special 
means for each special end, demands 
for its right employment powers such as 
few teachers possess. The mistress of 
a dame-school can hear spelling-lessons ; 
and any hedge-schoolmaster can drill 
boys in the multiplication table. But to 
teach spelling rightly, by using the 
powers of the letters instead of their 
names, or to instruct in numerical com- 
binations by experimental synthesis, a 
modicum of understanding is needful; 
and to pursue a like rational course 
throughout the entire range of studies, 
asks an amount of judgment, of invention, 
of intellectual sympathy, of analytical 
faculty, which we shall never see applied 
to it while the tutorial office is held in 
such small esteem. True education is 
practicable only by a true philosopher. 
I^dge then, what prospect a philosophical 
loethod now has of being acted out ! 
lowing so little as we yet do of i)sycho- 
|gy, and ignorant as our teachers are of 
at little, what chance has a system 
fiich requires psychology for its basis ? 
|Further hindrance and discouragement 
; arisen from confounding the Pesta- 
loKzian principle with the forms in which 
it has been embodied. Because particular 


plans have not answered expectation, 
discredit has been cast upon the doctrine 
associated with them : no inquiry being 
made whether these plans truly conform 
to the doctrine. Judging as usual by, 
the concrete rather than the abstract, 
men have blamed the theory for the 
bunglings of the practice. It is as though 
the first futile attempt to construct a 
steam-.engine had been held to prove 
that steam could not be used as a motive 
power. Let it be constantly borne in 
mind that while right in his fundamental 
ideas, Pestalozzi was not therefore right 
in all his applications of them. As 
described even by his admirers, Pesta- 
lozzi was a man of partial intuitions — a 
man who had occasional flashes of 
insight ; rather than a man of systematic 
thought. Plis first great success at 
Stantz was achieved when he had no 
books or appliances of ordinary teaching, 
and when “ the only object of his atten- 
tion was to find out at each moment 
what instruction his children stood pecu- 
liarly in need of, and what was the best 
manner of connecting it with the know- 
ledge they already possessed.” Much 
of his power was due, not to calmly 
reasoned-out plans of culture, but to his 
profound sym})athy, which gave him a 
quick perception of childish needs and 
difficulties. He lacked the ability 
logically to co-ordinate and develop the 
truths which he thus from time to time 
laid hold of ; and had in great measure 
to leave this to his assistants, Kruesi, 
Tobler, Buss, Niederer, and Schmid. 
The result is, that in their details his 
own plans, and those vicariously devised, 
contain, numerous crudities and incon- 
sistenefes. His nursery-method, described 
in The Mothey^s Miuiual^ beginning as 
it does with a nomenclature of the 
different parts of ^ the body, and pro- 
ceeding next to specify their relative 
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positions, and next their connections, 
may be proved not at all in accordance 
with the initial stages of mental evolu- 
tion. His process of teaching the 
mother-tongue by formal exercises in 
the meanings df words in the construc- 
tion of sentences, is quite needless, and 
must entail on the pupil loss of time, 
labour and happiness. His proposed 
lessons in geography are utterly unpesta- 
lozzian. And often where his plans are 
essentially sound, they are either incom- 
plete or vitiated by some remnant of 
the old regime. While, therefore, we 
would defend in its entire extent the 
general doctrine which Pestalozzi inaugu- 
lated, we think great evil likely to result 
feom an uncritical reception of his 
specific methods. That tendency, con- 
stantly exhibited by mankind, to canonise 
tihe forms and practices along with which 
any great truth has been bequeathed to 
them — their liability to prostrate their 
intellects before the prophet, and swear 
by his every word — their proneness to 
mistake the clothing of the idea for the 
idea itself ; renders it needful to insist 
strongly upon the distinction between 
the fundamental principle of the Pesta- 
lozzian system, and the set of expedients 
devised for its practice ; and to suggest 
that while the one may be considered as 
established, the other is probably nothing 
but an adumbration of the normal 
course. Indeed, on looking at the state 
of our knowledge, we may be quite sure 
that this is the case. Before educational 
methods can be made to harmonise in 
character and arrangement with the 
faculties in their mode and order of 
unfolding, it is first needful that we 
ascertain with some completeness how 
the faculties do unfold. .At present we 
have acquired, on this point, only a few 
general notions. These general notions 
must be developed in detail — must be 


transformed into a multitude of specific 
propositions, before we can be said to 
possess that science on which the art of 
education must be based. And then, 
when we have definitely made out in 
what succession and in what combina- 
tions the mental powers become active, 
it remains to choose out of the many 
possible ways of exercising each of 
them, that which best conforms to its 
natural mode of action. Evidently, 
therefore, it is not to be supposed that 
even our most advanced modes of 
teaching are the right ones, or nearly the 
right ones. 

Bearing in mind then this distinction 
between the principle and the practice 
of Pestalozzi, and inferring from the 
grounds assigned that the last must 
necessarily be very defective, the reader 
will rate at its true worth the dissatisfac- 
tion with the system which some have 
expressed ; and will see that the realisa- 
tion of the Pestalozzian idea remains to 
be achieved. Should he argue, however, 
from what has just been said, that no 
such realisation is at present practicable, 
and that all effort ought to be devoted 
to the preliminary inquiry; we reply, 
that though it is not possible for a 
scheme of culture to be perfected either 
in matter or form until a rational psycho- 
logy has been established, it is possible, 
with the aid of certain guiding prin- 
ciples, to make empirical approximations 
towards a perfect scheme. To prepare 
the way for further research we will now 
specify these principles. Some of them 
have been more or less distinctly implied 
in the foregoing pages; but it will be 
well here to state them all in logical 
order. 

I. That in education we should pro- 
ceed from the simple to the complex, is 
a truth which has always been to some 
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extent acted upon : not professedly, 
indeed, nor by any means consistently. 
The mind develops. Like all things 
that develop it progresses from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous ; and 
a normal training system, being an 
objective counterpart of this subjective 
process, must exhibit a like progression. 
Moreover thus interpreting it, we may 
see that this formula has much wider 
applications than at first appears. Lor 
its rationale involves, not only that we 
should proceed from the single to the 
combined in the teaching of each branch 
of knowledge ; but that we should do 
the like with knowledge as a whole. As 
the mind, consisting at first of but few 
active faculties, has its later-completed 
faculties successively brought into play, 
and ultimately comes to have all its 
faculties' in simultaneous action; it 
follows that our teaching should begin 
with but few subjects at once, and suc- 
cessively adding to these, should finally 
carry on all subjects abreast .Not only 
in its details should education proceed 
from the simple to the complex, but in 
its ensemble also, 

2. The development of the mind, as 
all other development, is an advance 
from the indefinite to the definite. In 
common with the rest of the organism, 
the brain reaches its finished structure 
only at maturity ; and in proportion as 
its structure is unfinished, its actions are 
wanting in precision. Hence like the 
first movements and the first attempts 
at speech, the first perceptions and 
thoughts are extremely vague. As from 
a rudimentary eye, discerning only the 
difference between light and darkness, 
the progress is to an eye that distinguishes 
kinds and gradations of colour, and 
details of form, with the greatest exact- 
ness ; so, the intellect as a whole and in 
each faculty, beginning with the rudest 
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discriminations among objects and 
actions, advances towards discrimina- 
tions of increasing nicety and distinct- 
ness. To this general law our educa- 
tional course and methods must conform. 
It is not practicable, neJr would it be 
desirable if practicable, to put precise* 
ideas into the undeveloped mind. We 
may indeed at an early age communicate 
the verbal forms in which such ideas are 
wrapped up; and teachers, who habitually 
do this, suppose that when the verbal 
forms have been correctly learnt, the 
ideas which should fill them have been 
acquired. But a brief cross-examination 
of the pupil proves the contrary. It 
turns out cither that the -words have 
been committed to memory with little 
or no thought about their meaning, or 
else that the perception of their meaning 
which has been gained is a very cloudy 
one. Only as the multiplication of 
experiences gives materials for definite 
conceptions — only as observation year 
by year discloses the less conspicuous 
attributes which distinguish things and 
processes previously confounded together 
— only as each class of co-existences 
and sequences becomes familiar tlirough 
the recurrence of cases coming under it 
— only as the various classes of relations 
get accurately marked off from each, 
other by mutual limitation ; can the 
exact definitions of advanced knowledge 
become truly comprehensible. Thus in 
education we must be content to set out 
with crude notions. These we must aim 
to make gradually clearer by facilitating 
the acquisition of experiences such as 
will correct, first their greatest errors, 
and afterwards their successively less 
marked errors! And the scientific 
formulae, must ‘j3e given only as fast as 
the conceptions are perfected. 

3, To say that our lessons ought to 
start from the concrete and end in the 
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abstract, may be considered as in part a 
repetition of the first of the foregoing 
principles. Nevertheless it is a maxim 
that must be stated : if with no other 
view, then with the view of showing in 
certain cases what are truly the simple 
and the complex. For unfortunately 
there has been much misunderstanding 
on this point. General formulas which 
men have devised to express groups of 
details, and which have severally simpli- 
fied their conceptions by uniting many 
facts into one fact, they have supposed 
must simplify the conceptions of a child 
also. They have forgotten that a 
generalisation is simple only in com- 
parison with the whole mass of particular 
truths it comprehends—that it is more 
complex than any one of these truths 
taken singly — that only after many of 
these single truths have been acquired, 
does the generalisation ease the memory 
and help the reason — and that to a mind 
not possessing these single truths it is 
necessarily a mystery. Thus confounding 
two kinds of simplification, teachers 
have constantly erred by setting out 
with “ first principles a proceeding 
essentially, though not apparently, at 
variance with the primary rule; which 
implies that the mind should be intro- 
•duced to principles through the medium 
of examples, and so should be led from 
the particular to the general—from the 
concrete to the abstract. 

4. The education of the child must 
accord both in mode and arrangement 
with the education of mankind, con- 
sidered historically. In other words, the 
genesis of knowledge in the individual, 
must follow the same course as the 
genesis of knowledge in the race. In 
strictness, this princi;)le;^ may be con- 
sidered as already expressed by implica- 
tion ; since both being processes of 
evolution, must conform to those same 


general laws of evolution above insisted 
on, and must therefore agree with each 
other. Nevertheless this particular 
parallelism is of value for the specific 
guidance it afibrds. To M. Comte we 
believe society owes the enunciation of 
it ; and we may accept this item of his 
philosophy without at all committing 
ourselves to the rest. This doctrine 
may be upheld by two reasons, quite 
independent of any abstract theory ; 
and either of them sufficient to establish 
it. One is deducible from the law of 
hereditary transmission as considered in 
its wider consequences. For if it be 
true that men exhibit likeness to 
ancestry, both in aspect and character — 
if it be true that certain mental mani- 
festations, as insanity, occur in successive 
members of the same family at the same 
age — if, passing from individual cases in 
which the traits of many dead ancestors 
mixing with those of a few living ones 
greatly obscure the law, we turn to 
national types, and remark how the con- 
trasts between them are persistent from 
age to age—if we renmmber that these 
respective types came from a common 
stock, and that hence the present marked 
differences between them must have 
arisen from the action of modifying 
circumstances upon successive genera- 
tions who severally transmitted the 
accumulated effects to their descendants 
— if we find the differences to be now 
organic, so that a French child grows 
into a French man even when brought 
up among strangers — and if the general 
fact thus illustrated is true of the whole 
nature, intellect inclusive ; then it follows 
that if there be an order in which the 
human race has mastered its various 
kinds of knowledge, there will arise in 
every child an aptitude to acquire these 
kinds of knowledge in the same order. 
So that even were the order intrinsically 
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indifferent, it would facilitate education 
to lead the individual mind through the 
steps traversed by the general mind. But 
the order is not intrinsically indifferent ; 
and hence the fundamental reason why 
education should be a repetition of 
civilisation in little. It is provable both 
that the historical sequence was, in its 
main outlines, a necessary one ; and that 
the causes which determined it apply to 
the child as to the race. Not to specify 
these causes in detail, it will suffice here 
to point out that as the mind of humanity 
placed in tlie midst of phenomena and 
striving to comprehend them, has, after 
endless comparisons, speculations, experi- 
ments, and theories, reached its present 
knowledge of each subject by a specific 
route; it may rationally be inferred that 
the relationship between mind and phe- 
nomena is such as to prevent this know- 
ledge from being readied by any other 
route ; and that as each child’s mind 
stands in this same relationship to phe- 
nomena, they can be accessible to it 
only through the same route. Hence in 
deciding upon the right method of edu- 
cation, an inquiry into the method of 
civilisation will help to guide us. 

5. One of the conclusions to which 
such an inquiry leads, is, that in each 
branch of instruction we should proceed 
from the empirical to the rational. 
During human progress, every science 
is evolved out of its corresponding art. 
It results from the necessity we are 
under, both individually and as a race, 
of reaching the abstract by way of the 
concrete, that there must be practice 
and an accruing experience with its 
empirical generalisations, before there 
can be science. Science is organised 
knowledge ; and before knowledge can 
be organised, some of it must be pos- 
sessed. Every study, therefore, should 
have a purely experimental introduction ; 


and only after an ample fund of observa- 
tions has been accumulated, should 
reasoning begin. As illustrative appli 
cations of this rule, we may instance the 
modern course of placing grammar, not 
before language, but after it ; or the 
ordinary custom of prefacing perspec- 
tive by practical drawing. By and by 
further applications of it will be indi- 
cated. 

6. A second corollary from the fore- 
going general principle, and one w^hich 
cannot be too strenuously insisted on, is, 
Ihut in education the process of self- 
development should be encouraged to 
the uttermost. Children should be led 
to make their own investigations, and to 
draw, their own inferences. They should 
be told little as possible, and induced 
to discover as much as possible. 
II umanity has j)rogressed solely by self- 
instruction ; and that to achieve the 
best results, each mind must progress 
somewliat after the same fashion, is con- 
tinually proved by the marked success 
of self made men. Those who have 
been brought up under the ordinary 
school-drill, and have carried away with 
them the idea that education is prac- 
ticable only in that style, wall think it 
hopeless to make children their own 
teachers. If, however, they will consider 
that the all-important knowledge of sur- 
rounding objects which a child gets in 
its early years, is got without help — if 
they will renxember that the child is self- 
taught in^the use of its mother tongue — 
if they will estimate the amount of that 
experience of life, that out of school 
wisdom, which every boy gathers for 
himself — if “they will mark the unusual 
intelligence of’ the uncared-for London 
gamitiy as shown in whatever directions 
his faculties have been tasked — if, further, 
they will think how^ many minds have 
struggled up unaided, not only through 
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the mysteries of our irrationally-planned 
curriculum^ but through hosts of other 
obstacles besides ; they will find it a not 
unreasonable conclusion, that if the 
subjects be put before him in right 
order and right form, any pupil of 
ordinary capacity will surmount his suc- 
cessive difficulties with but little assis- 
tance. Who indeed can watch the cease- 
less observation, and inquiry, and infer- 
ence going on in a child’s mind, or listen 
to its acute remarks on matters within the 
range of its faculties, without perceiving 
that these powers it manifests, if brought 
to bear systematically upon studies within 
the same range^ would readily master 
them without help ? This need for per- 
petual telling results from our stupidity, 
not from the child’s. We drag it away 
from the facts in which it is interested, 
and which it is actively assimilating of 
itself. We put before it facts far too 
complex for it to understand ; and there- 
fore distasteful to it. Finding that it 
will not voluntarily acquire these facts, 
we thrust them into its mind by force 
of threats and punishment. By thus 
denying the knowledge it craves, and 
cramming it with knowledge it cannot 
digest, we produce a morbid state of its 
faculties ; and a Consequent disgust for 
knowledge in general. And when, as a 
result partly of the stolid indolence we 
have brought on, and partly of still- 
continued unfitness in its studies, the 
child can understand nothing without 
explanation, and becomes a meft passive 
recipient of our instruction, we infer 
that education must necessarily be 
carried on thus. Having by our method 
induced helplessness, we make the help- 
lessness a reason for our meth od. Clearly 
then, the experience of pedagogues 
cannot rationally be quoted against the 
system we are advocating. And who- 
ever sees this, will see that we may safely 


follow the discipline of Nature through- 
out — may, by a * skilful ministration, 
make the mind as self-developing in its 
latter stages as it is in its earlier ones ; 
and that only by doing this can we pro- 
duce the highest power and activity. 

7. As a final test by which to judge 
any plan of culture, should come the 
question, — Does it create a pleasurable 
excitement in the pupils ? When in 
doubt whether a particular mode or 
arrangement is or is not more in harmony 
with the foregoing principles than some 
other, we may safely abide by this cri- 
terion. Even when, as considered 
theoretically, the proposed course seems 
the best, yet if it produces no interest, 
or less interest than some other course, 
we should relinquish it; for a child’s 
intellectual instincts are more trustworthy 
than our reasonings. In respect to the 
knowing-faculties, we may confidently 
trust in the general law, that under 
normal conditions, healthful action is 
pleasurable, while action which gives 
pain is not healthful. Though at present 
very incompletely conformed to by the 
emotional nature, yet by the intellectual 
nature, or at least by those parts of it 
which the child exhibits, this law is 
almost wholly conformed to. The re- 
pugnances to this and that study which 
vex the ordinary teacher, are not innate, 
but result from his unwise system. 
Fellenberg says, “ Experience has taught 
me that indolence in young persons is so 
directly opposite to their natural dispo- 
sition to activity, that unless it is the 
consequence of bad education, it is 
almost invariably connected with some 
constitutional defect.” And the spon- 
taneous activity to which children are 
thus prone, is simply the pursuit of those 
pleasures which the healthful exercise of 
the faculties gives. It is true that some 
pf the higher mental powers, as yet bnt 
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little developed in the race, and congeni- 
tally possessed in any considerable degree 
only by the most advanced, are indis- 
posed to the amount of exertion required 
of them. But these, in virtue of their 
very complexity, will, in a normal course 
of culture, come last into exercise ; and 
will therefore have no demands made on 
them until the pupil has arrived at an 
age when ulterior motives can be brought 
into play, and an indirect pleasure made 
to counterbalance a direct displeasure. 
With ail faculties lower than these, how- 
ever, tlte immediate gratification conse- 
quent on activity, is the normal stimulus ; 
and under good management the only 
needful stimulus. When w^e have to fall 
back on some other, we must take the 
fact as evidence that we are on the wrong 
track. Experience is daily showing with 
greater clearness, that there is always a 
method to be found productive of interest 
— even of delight ; and it ever turns out 
that this is the method proved by all 
other tests to be the right one. 

With most, these guiding principles 
will weigh but little if left in this abstract 
form. Partly, therefore, to exemplify 
their application, and partly with a view 
of making sundry specific suggestions, 
we propose now to pass from the theory 
of education to tlic practice of it. 

It w'as the opinion of Pestalozzi, and 
one which has ever since his day been 
gaining ground, that education of some 
kind should begin from the cradle. 
Whoever has w'atched with any discern- 
ment, the wide-eyed gaze of the infant at 
surrounding objects, knows very well that 
education docs begin thus early, whether 
we intend it or not; and that these 
fingerings and suckings of everything it 
can lay hold of, these open-mouthed 
listenings to every sound, are first steps 
to the series which ends in the discovery 
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of unseen planets, the invention of calcu- 
lating engines, the production of great 
paintings, or the composition of sym- 
phonies and operas. This activity of 
the faculties from the very first, being 
spontaneous and inevitable, the question 
is whether we shall supply in due variety 
the materials on which they may exer- 
cise themselves ; and to the question so 
put, none but an affirmative answer can 
be given. As before said, however, 
agreement with Pestalozzi’s theory does 
not involve agreement with his practice ; 
and here occurs a case in point. Treating 
of instruction in spelling he says : — 

The spelling-book ought, therefore, to con- 
tain all the sounds of the language, and these 
ought to be taught in every family from the 
earliest infancy. The child who learns his 
spelling-book ought to repeat them to the infant 
in the cradle, before it is able to pronounce even 
one of them, so that they may be deeply im- 
pressed upon its mind by frequent repetition. 

Joining this with the suggestions for 
“ a nursery method,” set down in his 
Meddler’s Manual^ in which he makes the 
names, positions, connections, numbers, 
properties, and uses of the limbs and 
body his first lessons, it becomes clear 
that Pestahjzzi’s notions on early mental 
development were too crude to enable 
him to devise judicious plans. Let us 
consider the course wdiich Psychology 
dictates. 

The earliest impressions which the 
mind can assimilate, are the undecom- 
posable sensations produced by resis- 
tance, light, sound, etc. Manifestly, 
decomposable states of consciousness 
cannot exist before the states of con- 
sciousness out of which they are coin- 
posed, There can be no idea of form 
until some farnifiarity with light in its 
gradations* and (!^ualities, ur resistance in 
its different intensities, has been acquired ; 
for, as has been long known, we recognise 
visible form by means of varieties of light, 
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and tangible form by means of varieties of 
resistance. Similarly, no articulate sound 
is cognisable until the inarticulate sounds 
which go to make it up have been learned. 
And thus must it be in every other case. 
Following, therefore, the necessary law 
of progression from the simple to the 
complex, we should provide for -the 
infant a sufficiency of objects presenting 
different degrees and kinds of resistance; 
a sufficiency of objects reflecting different 
amounts and qualities of light, and a 
sufficiency of sounds contrasted in their 
loudness, their pitch and their ti7nbre. 
How fully this a priori conclusion is 
confirmed by infantile instincts, all will 
see on being reminded of the delight 
which every young child has in biting its 
toys, in feeling its brother’s bright jacket- 
buttons, and pulling papa’s whiskers — 
how absorbed it becomes in gazing at 
any gaudily-painted object, to which it 
applies the word “ pretty,” when it can 
pronounce it, wholly because of the bright 
colours — and how its face broadens into 
a laugh at the tattlings of its nurse, the 
snapping of a visitor’s fingers, or any 
sound which it has not before heard. 
Fortunately, the ordinary practices of the 
nursery fulfil these early requirements 
of education to a considerable degree. 
Much, however, remains to be done ; 
and it is of more importance that it 
should be done than at first appears. 
Every faculty during that spontaneous 
activity which accompanies its evolution, 
is capable of receiving more vivid im- 
pressions than at any other period. 
Moreover, as these simplest elements 
have to be mastered, and as the mastery 
of them whenever achieved must take 
time, it becomes an economy of time to 
occupy this first stage of childhood, 
during which no other intellectual action 
is possible, in gaining a complete famili- 
arity with them in all their modifications. 


Nor let us omit the fact, that both 
temper and health will be improved 
by the continual gratification* resulting 
from a due supply of these impressions 
which every child so greedily assimilates. 
Space, could it be spared, might here be 
well filled by some suggestions towards 
a more systematic ministration to those 
simplest of the perceptions. But it 
must suffice to point out that any such 
ministration, recognising the general law 
of evolution from the indefinite to the 
definite, should proceed upon the corol- 
lary that ill the devclojiment of every 
faculty, markedly contrasted impressions 
are the first to be distinguislied ; that 
hence sounds greatly differing in loud- 
ness and pitch, colours very remote from 
each other, and substances widely unlike 
in hardness or texture, should be the first 
supplied ; and that in each case the 
progression must be by slow degrees to 
impressions more nearly allied. 

Passing on to object-lessons, which 
manifestly form a natural continuation 
of this primary culture of the senses, it 
is to be remarked, that the system com- 
monly pursued is wholly at variance with 
the method of Nature, as exhibited alike 
in infancy, in adult life, and in the course 
of civilisation. “The child,” says M. 
Marcel, “ must be shozvfi how all the 
parts of an object are connected, etc.”; 
and the various manuals of these object- 
lessons severally contain lists of the facts 
which the child is to be told respecting 
each of the things put before it. Now it 
needs but a glance at the daily life of the 
infant to see that all the knowledge of 
things which is gained before the acquire- 
ment of speech, is self-gained — that the 
qualities of hardness and weight asso- 
ciated with certain appearances, the pos- 
session of particular forms and colours 
by particular persons, the production of 
special sounds by animals of special 
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aspects, are phenomena which it observes 
for itself. In manhood too, when there 
are no longer teachers at hand, the obser- 
vations and inferences hourly required 
for guidance, must be made unhelped; 
and success in life depends upon the 
accuracy and completeness with w'hicli 
they are made. Is it probable then, that 
while the process displayed in the evolu- 
tion of humanity at large, is repeated 
alike by the infant and the man, a 
reversal process must be followed during 
the period between infancy and man- 
hood ? and that loo, even in so simple a 
thing as learning the properties of oi)jects? 
Is it not obvious, on the contrary, that one 
methc^d must be pursued throughout ? 
And is not Nature perpetually thrusting 
this method upon us, if we had but the 
wit to see it, and the humility to adopt 
it ? What can be more manifest than 
the desire of children for intellectual 
sympathy? Mark how the infant sitting 
on your knee thrusts into your face the 
toy it holds, that you may look at it. 
See when it makes a creak with its wet 
finger on the tabic, how it turns and 
looks at you ; does it again, and again 
looks at you ; thus saying as clearly as it 
can — “ Hear this new sound.” Watch 
the elder children coming into the 
room exclaiming — “ Mamma, see what a 
curious thing,” “ Mamma, look at this,” 
“ Mamma, look at that ” : a habit which 
they would continue, did not the silly 
mamma tell them not to tease her. 
Observe that, when out with the nurse- 
maid, each little one runs up to her with 
the new flower it has gathered, to show 
her how pretty it is, and to get her also, 
to say it is pretty. Listen to the eager 
volubility with which every urchin 
describes any novelty he has been to 
see ; if only he can find some one who 
will attend with any interest. Does not 
the induction lie on the surface ? Is it 


not clear that we must conform our 
course to these intellectual instincts — 
that we must just systematise the natural 
process — that we must listen to all the 
child has to tell us about each object ; 
must induce it to say everything it can 
think of about such object; must occasion- 
ally draw its attention to fiicts it has not 
yet observed, wbth the view of leading it to 
notice them itself whenever they recur; 
and must go on by and by to indicate or 
supply new series of things for a like 
exhaustive examination ? Note the way 
in which, on this method, the intelligent 
mother conducts her lessons. Step by 
step she familiarises her little boy with 
the names of the simpler attributes, 
hardness, softness, colour, taste, size : 
in doing w’hich she finds him eagerly 
hel{) by bringing this to show her that it 
is red, and the other to make her feel 
that it is hard, as fast as she gives him 
w^ords for these properties. Each addi- 
tional pro[)erty, as she draws his atten- 
tion to it in some fresh thing which he 
brings her, she takes care to mention 
in connection with those he already 
knows ; so that by the natural tendency 
to imitate, he may get into the habit of 
repeating them one after another. Grad- 
ually as there occur cases in which he 
omits to name one or more of the pro- 
perties he has l>ect)mc ac(|uainted with, 
she introduces the practice of asking him 
whether there is not soinetl.ing more 
that he can- tell her about the thing he 
has got. Probably he d<;»es not under- 
stand. After letting him puzzle a 
while she tells Itirn ; perhaps laughing 
at him a little for his failure. A few 
recurrences of 'this and he perceives 
what is tQ*bc done, \fhen next she says 
she knows something more about the 
object than he has told her, his pride is 
roused ; he looks at it intmitly ; he 
thinks over all that he has heard ; and 
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the problem being easy, presently finds it 
out. He is full of glee at his success, 
and she sympathises with him. In 
common with every child, he delights in 
the discovery of his powers. He wishes 
for more victor'es, and goes in quest of 
more things about which to tell her. As 
his faculties unfold she adds quality after 
quality to his list: progressing from 
hardness and softness to roughness and 
smoothness, from colour to polish, from 
simple bodies to composite ones — thus 
constantly complicating the problem as 
he gains competence, constantly taxing 
his attention and memory to a greater 
extent, constantly maintaining his inte- 
rest by supplying him with new impres- 
sions such as his mind can assimilate, 
and constantly gratifying him by con- 
quests over such small difficulties as he 
can master. In doing this she is mani- 
festly but following out that spontaneous 
process which was going on during a still 
earlier period — simply aiding self-evolu- 
tion ; and is aiding it in the mode 
suggested by the boy’s instinctive be- 
haviour to her. Manifestly, too, the 
course she is adopting is the one best 
calculated to establish a habit of exhaus- 
tive observation ; which is the professed 
aim of these lessons. To tell a child 
this and to show it the other, is not 
to teach it how to observe, but to make 
it a mere recipient of another’s obser- 
vations : a proceeding which weakens 
rather than strengthens its powers of 
self-instruction — which deprives it of the 
pleasures resulting from successful activity 
— which presents this all-attractive know- 
ledge under the aspect of formal tuition 
— and which thus generates that indif- 
ference and even disgust not unfrequently 
felt towards these objept-lessons. On 
the other hand, to pursue the course 
above described is simply to guide the 
inteliect to its appropriate food ; to join 


with the intellectual appetites their 
natural adjuncts — amour propre and the 
desire for sympathy ; to induce by the 
union of all these an intensity of atten- 
tion which insures perceptions both vivid 
and complete ; and to habituate the 
mind from the beginning to that practice 
of self-help which it must ultimately 
follow. 

Object-lessons should not only be 
carried on after quite a different fashion 
from that commonly pursued, but should 
be extended to a range of things far 
wider, and continued to a period far 
later, than now. They should not be 
limited to the contents of the house; 
but should include those of the fields 
and the hedges, the quarry and the sea- 
shore. They should not cease with early 
childhood ; but should be so kept up 
during youth, as insensibly to merge into 
the investigations of the naturalist and 
the man of science. Here again we 
have but to follow Nature’s leadings. 
Where can be seen an intenser delight 
than that of children picking up new 
flowers and watching new insects ; or 
hoarding pebbles and shells ? And who 
is there but perceives that by sympa- 
thising with them they may be led on to 
any extent of inquiry into the qualities 
and structures of these things? Every 
botanist who has had children with him 
in the woods and lanes must have 
noticed how eagerly they joined in his 
pursuits, how keenly they searched out 
plants for him, how intently they watched 
while he examined them, how they over- 
whelmed him with questions. The con- 
sistent follower of Bacon — the “servant 
and interpreter of nature,” will see that 
we ought modestly to adopt the course 
of culture thus indicated. Having 
become familiar with the simpler pro- 
perties of inorganic objects, the child 
should by liie same process be led on to 
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an exhaustive examination pf the things 
it picks up in its daily walks — the less 
complex facts they present being alone 
noticed at first : in plants, the colours, 
numbers, and forms of the petals, and 
shapes of . the stalks and leaves ; in 
insects, the numbers of the wings, legs, 
and antennae, and their colours. As 
these become fully appreciated and 
invariably observed, further facts may be 
successively introduced : in the one case, 
the numbers of stamens and pistils, the 
forms of the flowers, whether radial or 
bilateral in symmetry, the arrangement 
and character of the leaves, whether 
opposite or alternate, stalked or sessile, 
smooth or hairy, serrated, toothed, or 
crenate ; in the other, the divisions of 
the body, the segments of the abdomen, 
the markings of the wings, the number 
of joints in the legs, and the forms of 
the smaller organs — the system pursued 
throughout, being that of making it the 
child's ambition to say respecting every- 
thing it finds, all that can be said. Then 
when a fit age has been readied, the 
means of preserving these plants, which 
have become so interesting in virtue of 
the knowledge obtained of them, may 
as a great favour be supplied; and 
eventually, as a still greater favour, may 
also be supplied the apparatus needful 
for keeping the larvce of our common 
butterflies and moths through their trans- 
formations—a practice which, as we 
can personally testify, yields the highest 
gratification ; is continued with ardour 
for years j when joined with the entomo- 
logical collection, adds immense interest 
to Saturday-afternoon rambles ; and 
forms an admirable introduction to the 
study of physiology. 

We are quite prepared to hear from 
many that all this is throwing away time 
and energy ; and that children -would be 
much better occupied in writing their 


copies or learning their pence-tables, and 
so fitting themselves for the business of 
life We regret that such crude ideas of 
what constitutes education, and such a 
narrow conception of utility, should still 
be prevalent. Saying nbthing un the 
need for a systematic culture of the per- 
ceptions and the value of the practices 
above inculcated as subserving that need, 
we are prepared to defend them even on 
the score of the knowledge gained. If 
men are to be mere cits, mere porers 
over h*dgcrs, with no ideas beyond their 
trades — if it is well that they should be 
as tlie cockney whose conception of rural 
pleasures extends no further than sitting 
in a tea-garden smoking pipes and 
drinking porter ; or as the squire who 
thinks of woods as places for shooting 
in, of uncultivated ])lants as nothing but 
weeds, and wlio cla.ssifies animals into 
game, vermin, and stock — then indeed 
it is needless to learn any thing that does 
not directly help to replenish the till and 
fill the larder. But if there is a more 
worthy aim for us than to be drudges — 
if there are other uses in the things 
around us than their power to bring 
money— if there are higher faculties to 
be exercised than accpvilsitive and sensual 
ones — if the pleasures which poetry and 
art and science and philosophy can bring 
are of any moment; Ihen is it desirable 
that the instinctive inclination which 
every child shows to observe natural 
beauties 'and investigate natural phe- 
nomena, should be encouraged. But 
this gross utilitarianism which is content 
to come into the world and quit it again 
without knowing what kind of a world it 
is or wliat it co’ntains, may be fnet on its 
own grqtind. * It will by and by be found 
that a knowledge of the laws of life 
is more important than any otlser know- 
ledge whatever — that the laws of life 
underlie not only ail bodily and mental 
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processes, but by implication all the 
transactions of the house and the street, 
all commerce, all politics, all morals — 
and that therefore without a comprehen- 
sion of them, neither personal nor social 
conduct can ‘be rightly regulated. It 
will eventually be seen to, that the laws 
of life are essentially the same through- 
out the whole organic creation ; and 
further, that they cannot be properly 
understood in their complex manifesta- 
tions until they have been studied in 
their simpler ones. And when this is 
seen, it will be also seen that in aiding 
the child to acquire tlie out-of-door 
information for which it shows so great 
an avidity, and in encouraging the 
acquisition of such information through- 
out youth, we are simply inducing it to 
store up the raw material of future 
organisation — the facts that will one 
day bring home to it with due force, 
those great generalisations of science by 
which actions may be rightly guided. 

The spreading recognition of drawing 
as an element of education, is one 
among many signs of the more rational 
views on mental culture now beginning 
to prevail. Once more it may be 
remarked that teachers are at length 
adopting the course which Nature has 
perpetually been pressing on their 
notice. The spontaneous attempts 
made by children to represent the men, 
houses, trees, and animals around them 
— on a slate if they can get nothing 
better, or with lead-pencil on pai)er if 
they can beg them — are familiar to all. 
To be shown through a picture-book is 
one of their highest gratifications ; and 
as usual, their strong imitative tendency 
presently generates in them the ambition 
to make pictures themselves also. This 
effort to depict the striking things they 
see, is a further instinctive exercise of 
the perceptions — a means whereby still 


greater accuracy and completeness of 
observation are induced. And alike by 
trying to interest us in their discoveries 
of the sensible properties of things, and 
by their endeavours to draw, they solicit 
from us just that kind of culture which 
they most need. 

Had teachers been guided by Nature's 
hints, not only in making drawing a part 
of education but in choosing modes of 
teaching it, they would have done still 
better than they have done. What is 
that the child first tries to represent ? 
I'hings that are large, things that are 
attractive in colour, tilings round which 
its pleasurable associations most cluster 
— human beings from whom it has 
received so many emotions ; cows and 
dogs which interest by the many phe- 
nomena they present ; houses that are 
hourly visible and strike by their size 
and contrast of parts. And which of 
the processes of representation gives it 
most delight? Colouring. Paper and 
pencil are good in default of something 
better ; but a box of paints and a brush 
— these are the treasures. The drawing 
of outlines immediately becomes sec- 
ondary to colouring — is gone tlirough 
mainly w'ith a view to the colouring ; 
and if leave can be got to colour a book 
of prints, how great is the favour ! 
Now, ridiculous as such a position will 
seem to drawing-masters, who postpone 
colouring and who teach form by a dreary 
discifiline of cop)ing lines, we believe 
that the course of culture thus indicated 
is the right one. The priority of colour 
to form, w'hich, as already pointed out, 
has a psychological basis, should be 
recognised from the beginning ; and 
from the beginning also, the things 
imitated should be real. That greater 
delight in colour which is not only 
conspicuous in children but persists in 
most persons throughout life, should be 
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continuously employed as the natural 
stimulus to the mastery of the com- 
paratively difficult and unattractive form : 
the pleasure of the subsequent tinting, 
should be the prospective reward for the 
labour of delineation. And these efTorts 
to represent interesting actualities, should 
be encouraged ; in the conviction that 
as, by a widening experience, simpler 
and more practicable objects become 
interesting, they too will be attempted; 
and t[\at so a gradual approximation 
will be made towards imitations having 
some resemblance to the realities. The 
extreme indcfiniteness which, in con- 
formity wnth the law of evolution, these 
first attiaiipts exhibit, is anything but 
a reason for ignoring them. No matter 
how grotcvsc^ue the shapes produced ; 
no matter how daubed and glaring the 
colours. The question is not whether 
the child is producing good drawings. 
I'he question is, whether it is developing 
its faculties. It has first to gain some 
command over its fingers, some crude 
notions of likeness ; and this practice is 
better than any other for these ends, 
since it is the spontaneous and interest- 
ing one. During early childhood no 
formal drawing-lessons are possible. 
Shall we therefore repress, or neglect to 
aid, these efforts of self-culture ? or shall 
we encourage and guide them as normal 
exercises of the perceptions and the 
powers of manipulation ? If by furnish- 
ing cheap woodcuts to be painted, and 
simple contour-majis to have their boun- 
dary lines tinted, we can not only plea- 
surably draw out the faculty of colour, 
but can incidentally produce some fami- 
liarity with the outlines of things and 
countries, and some ability to move the 
brush steadily ; and if by the supply of 
templing objects we can keep up the 
instinctive practice of making* repre- 
sentations, however rough ; it must hap- 


pen that when the age for ’lessons in 
drawing is reached, there will exist a 
facility that would else have been absent. 
Time will have been gained ; and trouble 
both to teacher and pupil^ saved. 

1‘Vom what has been said, ^it may be 
readily inferred that we condemn the 
practice of drawing from copies ; and 
still more so that formal discipline in 
making straiglit lines and curved lines 
and compound lines, with which it is the 
fashion of some teachers to begin. We 
regret that the Society of Arts has re- 
cently, in its series of manuals on “ Ru- 
dimentary Art-Instruction,” given its 
countenance to an elementary drawing- 
book, which is the most vicious in prin- 
ciple that we have seen. W'e refer to 
the “ Outline from Outline, or from the 
Flat,” by John Bell, sculptor. As ex- 
plained in the prefatory note, this pub- 
lication proposes “ to place before the 
student a simple, yet logical mode of 
instruction ” ; and to this end sets out 
w'ith a number of definitions thus : — 

“A simple lino in diawins; is a thin mark 
drawn from one point to lunUhor. 

“Janes may be divided, as to their nature in 
drawing, into two classes: 

“ I. Straii^hty \\hich are marks that go the 
shortest road between two points, as A B. 

“2. Or Ctirrcil wliich are marks wliich do 
not go the shortest road between two points, as 
C D.” 

And so the introduction proL;resses to 
horizontal lines, perpendicular lines, 
oblique lines, angles of the sevtaal kinds, 
and the v.arious figures which lines and 
angles make up. The work is, in short, 
a grammar of form, with exercises. And 
thus the system of commencing with a 
dry analysis of elements, which, in the 
leaching ©T language, has been exploded, 
is to be re-instkuted in the teaching of 
drawing. We are to set out with the 
definite, instead of with the indefinite. 
The abstract is to be* preliminary to the 
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concrete. •Scientific conceptions are to 
precede empirical experiences. That 
this is an inversion of the normal order, 
we need scarcely repeat. It has been 
well said concerning the custom of pre- 
facing the art of speaking any tongue by 
a drilling in the parts of speech and their 
functions, that it is about as reasonable 
as prefacing the art of walking by a 
course of lessons on the bones, muscles, 
and nerves of the legs ; and much the 
same thing may be said of the proposal 
to preface the art of representing objects, 
by a nomenclature and definitions of the 
lines which they yield on analysis. These 
technicalities are alike repulsive and 
needless. They render the study dis- 
tasteful at the very outset ; and all with 
the view of teaching that which, in the 
course of practice, will be learnt uncon- 
sciously. Just as the child incidentally 
gathers the meanings of ordinary words 
from the conversations going on around 
it, without the help of dictionaries ; so, 
from the remarks on objects, pictures, 
and its own drawings, will it presently 
acquire, not only without effort but even 
pleasurably, those same scientific terms 
which, when taught at first, are a mystery 
and a weariness. 

If any dependence is to be placed on 
the general principles of education that 
have been laid down, the process of 
learning to draw should be throughout 
continuous with those efforts of early 
childhood, described above as so worthy 
of encouragement. By the time that the 
voluntary practice thus initiated has 
given some steadiness of hand, and some 
tolerable ideas of proportion, there will 
have arisen a vague notion of body as 
presenting its three dimensions in per- 
^spective. And when, after sundry abor- 
tive, Chinese-like attempts to render this 
appearance on paper, there has grown up 
a pretty clear perception of the thing to 


be done, and a desire to do it, a first 
lesson in empirical perspective may be 
given by means of the apparatus 'occa- 
sionally used in explaining perspective as 
a science. This sounds alarming ; buf 
the experiment is both comprehensible 
and interesting to any boy or girl of 
ordinary intelligence. A plate of glass 
so framed as to stand vertically on the 
table, being placed before the pupil, and 
a book or like simple object laid on the 
other side of it, he is requested, while 
keeping the eye in one position, to make 
ink-dots on the glass, so that they may 
coincide with, or hide, the comers of 
this object. He is next told . to join 
these dots by lines ; on doing which he 
perceives that the lines he makes hide, 
or coincide with, the outlines of the 
object And then by putting a sheet 
of paper on the other side of the glass, 
it is made manifest to him that the lines 
he has thus drawn represent the object 
as he saw it. They not only look like it, 
but he perceives that they must be like 
it, because he made them agree with its 
outlines ; and by removing the paper he 
can convince himself that they do agree 
with its outlines. The fact is new and 
striking ; and serves him as an experi- 
mental demonstration, that lines of 
certain lengths, placed in certain direc- 
tions on a plane, can represent lines of 
other lengths, and having other direc- 
tions, in space. By gradually changing 
the position of the object, he may bt 
led to observe how some lines shorten 
and disappear, while others come into 
sight and lengthen. The convergence 
of parallel lines, and, indeed, all the 
leading facts of perspective, may, from 
time to time, be similarly illustrated 
to him. If he has been duly accustomed 
to self-help, he will gladly, when it is 
suggested, attempt to draw one of these 
outlines on paper, by the eye only j 
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it may soon be made an exciting aim to 
produce unassisted, a representation as 
like as he can to one subsequently 
sketched on the glass. Thus without 
the unintelligent, mechanical practice of 
copying other drawings, but by a method 
at once simple and attractive — rational, 
yet not abstract, — a familiarity with the 
linear appearances of things, and a faculty 
of rendering them, may be step by step 
acquired. To which advantages add 

these : — that even thus early the pupil 
learns, almost unconsciously, the true 

theory of a picture (namely, that it is a 
delineation of objects as they appear 

when projected on a plane placed V)etween 
them and the eye) ; and that when he 
reaches a fit age for commencing scientific 
perspective, he is already thoroughly 
acquainted with the facts which iorm its 
logical basis. 

As exhibiting a rational mode of con- 
veying primary conceptions in geometry, 
we cannot do better than quote the 

following passage from Mr. Wyse : — 

A child has been in the habit of using cubes 
for arithmetic ; let him use them also for tlie 
elements of geometry. I M'ould begin v.iih 
solids, the reverse of the usual plan. It saves 
.all the difficulty of absurd definitions, and bad 
explanations on points, lines, and surfi^ces, 

which are nothing but abstractions A cube 

presents many of the principal elements of 
geometry ; it at once exhibits points^ straight 
lines, parallel lines, angels, parallelograms, &c., 
&c. These cubes are divisible into various parts. 
The pupil has already been familiarised with 
uch divisions in numeration, and he now pro- 
ceeds to a comparison of their several jrarts, 
and of the relation of these parts to each (Uher. 

From thence he advances to globes, which 

furnish him with elementary notions of (he circle, 
of curves generally, &c., &c. 

Being tolerably familiar with solids, he may 
now substitute planes. The transition may he 
made very easy. Let the cube, for instance, be 
cut into thin divisions, and placed on paper ; he 
will then see as many plane rectangles as he has 
divisions ; so with all the others. GlolTes may 

trotted in the same manner \ he will thus see 


how surfaces really are generated, and be enabled 
to abstract them with facility in every solul. 

He has thus acquired the alphabet and reading 
of geometry. He now proceeds to w'rite it. 

The simplest operation, and therefore the first, 
is merely to place these planes on a piece of 
paper, and pass the pencil rouUd them. When 
this has been frequently done, the plane may be 
put at a little distance, and the child required to 
copy it, and so on. 

A stock of geometrical conceptions 
having been obtained, in some such 
manner as this recommended by Mr. 
Wyse, a further step may be taken, by 
introducing the practice of testing the 
correctness of figures drawn by eye : 
thus both exciting an ambition to make 
them exact, and continually illustrating 
the difficulty of fulfilling that ambition, 
'rhere can be little doubt that geometry 
had its origin (as, indeed, the word 
implies) in the methods discovered by 
artizans and others, of making accurate 
measurements for the foundations of 
buildings, areas of enclosures, and the 
like ; and that its truths came to be 
treasured up, merely with a view to their 
immediate utility. They should be in- 
troduced to the pupil under analogous 
relationships. In cutting out pieces for 
his card-houses, in draw'ing ornamental 
diagrams for colouring, and in those 
various instructive occupations which an 
inventive teacher will lend him into, he 
I may for a length of time be advantage- 
ously left, like the primitive budder, to 
tentative processes ; and so w ill learn 
through experience the dilTi uUy of 
achieving his aims by the unaided senses. 
When, having meanwhile undergone ‘a 
valuable discipline of the per eptions, 
he has reached aYit age lor using a pair 
of compassbs, he will, while duly appre- 
ciating these aa enabling him to verify 
his ocular guesses, be still hindered by 
j the imperfections of the approximative 
! method. In this stagb he may be left 
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for a further period : partly as being yet 
too young for anything higher; partly 
because it is desirable that he should be 
made to feel still more strongly the want 
of systematic contrivances. If the acqui- 
sition of knowledge is to be made con- 
tinuously interesting; and if, in the early 
civilisation of the child, as in the early 
civilisation of the race, science is valued 
only as ministering to art ; it is manifest 
that the proper preliminary to geometry, 
is a long practice in those constructive 
processes, which geometry will facilitate. 
Observe that here, too, Nature points 
the way. (Children show a strong pro- 
pensity to cut out things in paper, to 
make, to build — a propensity which, if 
encouraged and directed, will not only 
{)repare the way for scientific concet)iions, 
but will develop those powers of mani- 
pulation in which most people are so 
deficient. 

When the observing and inventive 
faculties have attained the requisite 
power, the pupil may be introduced to 
empirical geometry; that is — geometry 
dealing with methodical solulions, but 
not with the demonstrations of them. 
Like all other transitions in educ^on, 
this should be made not formally but 
incidentally; and the relationship to 
constructive art should still be main- 
tained. To make, out of cardboard, a 
tetrahedron like one given to him, is a 
problem which will interest the pupil, 
and serve as a convenient starting-point. 
In attempting this, he finds it needful to 
draw four equilateral triangles arranged 
in special positions. Being unable in 
the absence of an exact method to do 
this accurately, he discovers on putting 
the triangles into their respective posi- 
tions, that he cannot n^ke their sides 
fit ; and that their angles do not meet at 
the apex. He may now be shown how, 
by describing a couple of circles, each 


of these triangles may be drawn with 
perfect correctness and without guessing; 
and after his failure he will value the 
information. Having thus helped him 
to the solution of the first problem, with 
the view of illustrating the nature of 
geometrical methods, he is in future to 
be left to solve the questions put to him 
as best he can. To bisect a line, to 
erect a perpendicular, to describe a 
square, to bisect an angle, to draw a line 
parallel to a given line, to describe a 
hexagon, are [)roblems which a little 
patience will enable him to find out. 
And from these he may be led ob step 
by step to more romjilex questions : all 
of wliicb, under jiulieious management, 
he will puzzle througli unhel[)ed. Doubt- 
less, many of those brought up under 
tlm old rQ^i?ne, will look upon this 
assertion sceptically. We speak from 
facts, however ; and those neither few 
nor special. We have seen a class of 
boys become so interested in making 
out solutions to such problems, as to 
look forward to thc‘ir geometry-lesson as 
a chief event of the week. Within the 
last month, we have heard of one girls’ 
school, in which some of the young 
ladies voluntarily occupy themselves with 
geometrical questions out of school- 
hours ; and of another, where they not 
only do. this, but where one of them is 
begging for problems to find out during 
the holidays : both w^hich facts we state 
on the authority of the teacher. Strong 
proofs, these, of the practicability and 
the immense advantage of self-develop- 
ment 1 A branch of knowledge which, 
as commonly taught, is dry and even 
repulsive, is thus, by following the 
method of Nature, made extremely 
interesting and profoundly beneficial. 
We say profoundly beneficial, because 
the effects are not confined to the gain- 
ing of geometrical facts, but offepju 
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revolutionise the whole state of mind. It 
has repeatedly occurred that those who 
have been stupefied by the ordinary 
school-drill — by its abstract formulas, its 
wearisome tasks, its cramming — have 
suddenly had their intellects roused by 
thus ceasing to make them passive 
recijuents, and inducing them to become 
active discoverers. Tlie discouragement 
caused by bad teaching having been 
diminished by a little sympathy, and 
sufficient perseverance excited to achieve 
a first success, there arises a revulsion of 
feeling affecting the whole nature. They 
no longer find themselves incompetent ; 
they, too, can do something. And 
gradually as success follows success, the 
incubus of despair disappears, and they ' 
attack the difficulties of their other 
studies with a courage insuring conquest. 

A few weeks after the fon*going re- 
marks were originally published, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, in a lecture at the Royal 
Institution “ On the Importance of the 
study of Physics as a Branch of Educa- 
tion,” gave some conclusive evidence to 
the same effect, llis testimony, based 
on personal observation, is of such great 
value that w'e cannot refrain from 
quoting it. Here it is. 

One of the <jluties which fell to niy share, ! 
during the period to which I have referred, was j 
the instruction of a class in mathematics, and I j 
usually found that Euclid and the ancient 
geometry generally, when addressed to the , 
understanding, formed a very attractive study j 
for youth. But it was my h.ibitual practice to 
withdraw the hoys from the routine of the b(jok, 
and to appeal to their self-power in the treat- 
ment of questions not comprehended in that 
routine. At first, the change from the beaten 
track usually excited a little aversion : the youth 
fell like a child amid strangers ; but in no single 
instance have I found this aversion to continue. 
When utterly disheartened, I have encouraged 
the boy by that anecdote of Newton, wheie he 
attributes the difference betw'een him and other 
men, mainly to his own patience ; or oP Mira- 
bean. when he ordered his servant, who had 


stated something to be impossible, never to use 
that stupid word again. Thus cheered, he has 
returned to his task with a smile, which perhaps 
had something of doubt in it, but wliich, never- 
theless, evinced a resolulion to try again. I 
have seen the boy’s eye brighten, and at length, 
with a pleasure of which th^^ ecstasy of Archi- 
medes was but a simple expansion, heard him 
exclaim, 1 have it, sir.” The consciousness 
of self-power, thus awakened, was of immense 
value ; and animated by it the progress of the 
class was truly astonisliing. It was often my 
custom to give the boys llieir choice of pursuing 
their propositions in the book, or of trying their 
strength at others not to be found there. Never 
in a single instance have I Icnosvn the book to 
be chosen. I was ever ready to assist when I 
deemed help needful, but my offers of assistance 
were habitually declined. Tin- boys had tasted 
the sweets of intellectual conijuesl and demanded 
victories of tlieir own. I have seen their 
diagrams scratched on the walls, cut into the 
ben ms upon their play-ground, and numberless 
other illustrations of the living interest they took 
in the subject. For my own part, as far as 
experience in teaching g'les, I was a mere 
fledgling : I knew notliing of the rules of 
pedagogics, as the Germans name it ; but I 
adhered to the spirit indicated at the commence- 
ment of this discourse, and endeavoured to make 
geometry a means and not a b> etneh of education. 
The ex{X‘rimeut was succcftsful, and some of the 
most delightful hours of my existence have l>een 
spent in maiking the vigorous and cheerful 
expansion of mental power, when appealed to in 
the manner I hav^ described. 

This empirical geometry which pre- 
sents an endless series of problems, 
should be continued along with other 
studies for yeni-s ; and may tbrougbout 
be advantageously accompanied by those 
concrete appiit'ations of its I'linciples 
which serve as its preliminary. After 
the cube, the octuiheriron, and the vari- 
j ous forms of pyramid and prism have 
been mastered', niay come ttie more 
complex regular .bodies- — the d 'decahe- 
dron and • icosahedron— to ' construct 
which out of single pieces of caidboard, 
requires considerable ingenuity. From 
these, the transition may naturally ‘be 
made to such modified forms of the 
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regular bodies as are met with in 
crystals — the truncated cube, the cube 
with its dihedral as well as its solid 
angles truncated, the octahedron and 
the various prisms as similarly modified: 
in imitating which numerous forms 
assumed by different metals and salts, an 
acquaintance with the leading facts of 
mineralogy will be incidentally gained.* 

After long continuance in exercises of 
this kind, rational geometry, as may be 
supposed, presents no obstacles. Habit- 
uated to contemplate relationships of 
form and quantity, and vaguely per- 
ceiving from time to time the necessity 
of certain results as reached by certain 
means, the pupil comes to regard the 
demonstrations of Euclid as the missing 
supplemeuts to his familiar problems. 
His well-disciplined faculties enable him 
easily to master its successive proposi- 
tions, and to appreciate their value ; and 
he has the occasional gratification of 
finding some of his own methods j)roved 
to be true. Thus he enjoys what is to 
the unprepared a dreary task. It only 
remains to add, that his mind will pre- 
sently arrive at a fit condition for that 
most valuable of all exercises for the 
reflective faculties — the nyiking of origi- 
nal demonstrations. Such theorems as 
those appended to the successive books 
of the Messrs. Chambers’s Euclid, will 
soon become practicable to him ; and in 
proving them, the process of self-develop- 
ment will be not intellectual only, but 
moral. 

To continue these suggestions mucli 
further, would be to write a detailed 
treatise on education, which we do not 
purpose. The foregoing outlines of plans 
for exercising the perceptions in early 

* Those who seek aid ip carrying out the 
system of culture above described, will find in it 
a little work entitled “ Inventional Geometry”; 
published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 


childhood, for conducting object-lessons, 
for teaching drawing and geometry, must 
be considered simply as illustrations of 
the method dictated by the general 
principles previously specified. We 
believe that on examination they will be 
found not only to progress from the 
sinqile to the comjilcx, from the indefinite 
to the definite, from the concrete to the 
abstract, from the empirical to the 
rational ; but to satisfy the further 
requirements, that education shall be a 
repetition of civilisation in little, that it 
shall be as much as possible a process 
of self-evolution, and that it shall be as 
pleasurable. Tlie fulfilment of all these 
conditions by one ty[)e of method, tends 
alike to verify the conditions, and to 
prove that type of method the right one. 
Mark too, that this method is the logical 
outcome of the tendency characterising 
all modern improvements in tuition — 
that it is but an adojilion in full of the 
natural .system which they adopt partially 
— that it disjilays this com[>lele adoption 
of the natural system, both by conform- 
ing to the above jadnciples, and by 
I following the suggestions which the 
I unfolding mind itself gives : fiicilitating 
I its spontaneous activitit;s, and so aiding 
I the developments which Nature is busy 
i with. Thus there seems abundant reason 
to conclude, that the mode of procedure 
above exemplified, closely approximates 
to the true one. 

A few [laragraphs must be added in 
further inculcation of the two general 
principles, that are alike the most impor- 
tant and the least attended to : namely, 
the principle that throughout youth, as 
in early childhood and in maturity, the 
process shall be one of self-instruction ; 
and the obverse principle, that the mental 
action induced shall be throughout in- 
trinsically grateful. If progression from 
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simple to complex, from indefinite to 
definite, and from concrete to abstract, be 
considered the essential requirements as 
dictated by abstract psychology ; then do 
the rccjuirements that knowledge shall be 
self-mastered, and pleasurably mastered, 
become tests by which we may judge 
whether the dictates of abstract psycho- 
logy are being obeyed. If tiie first embody 
the leading generalisations of the science 
of mental growth, the last are the chief 
canons of the ar/ of fostering mental 
growth. For manifestly, if the steps in 
our curriculum are so arranged that they 
can be successively ascended by the 
pupil himself with little or no help, they 
must correspond with the stages of 
evolution in his faculties \ and manifestly, 
if the successive achievements of these 
steps are intrinsically gratifying to him, 
it follows that they require no more than 
a normal exercise of his powers. 

But making education a process of 
self-evolution, has other advantages than 
this of keeping our lessons in the right 
order. In the first place, it guarantees 
a vividness and permanency of impression 
which the usual methods can never pro- 
duce. Any j)iece of knowledge which 
the pupil has himself acquired — any 
problem which he has himself solved, 
becomes, by virtue of the conquest, much 
more thoroughly his than it could else 
be. The preliminary activity of mind 
which his success implies, the concentra- 
tion of thought necessary to it, and the 
excitement consequent on his triumph, 
conspire to register the facts in his 
memory in a way that no mere informa- 
tion heard from a teacher, or read in a 
school-book, can be registered. Even if 
hfc fails, the tension to which his faculties 
have been wound up, insures his remem- 
brance of the solution when given to 
him, better than half-a-dozen repetitions 
would. Observe, agaiou t hat this disrjr 


pline necessitates a continuous organisa- 
tion of the knowledge he acquires. It 
is in the very nature of facts and inferences 
assimilated in this normal manner, that . 
they successively become the premises 
of further conclusions — the means of 
solving further questions. The solution 
of yesterday’s problem helps the pupil in 
mastering to-day’s. Thus the knowledge 
is turned into faculty as soon as it is 
taken in, and forthwith aids in the 
general function of thinking — does not 
lie merely written on the pages of an 
internal library, as when rote-learnt. 
Mark further, the moral culture which 
this constant self-help involves. Courage 
in attacking difficulties, patient concen- 
tration of the attention, perseverance 
through failures — these are characteristics 
which after-life specially requires ; and 
these are characteristics which this system 
of making the mind work for its food 
specially produces. That it is thoroughly 
practicable to carry out instruction after 
this fashion, we can ourselves testify ; 
having been in youth thus led to solve 
the comparatively complex problems of 
perspective. And that leading teachers 
have been tending in this direction, is 
indicated alike in the saying of Fellenberg, 
that “the individual, independent activity 
of the pupil is of much greater im])ortance 
than the ordinary busy officiousness of 
many who assume the office of educators”; 
in the opinion of Horace Mann, that 
“ unfortunately education amongst us at 
present consists too much in not 

in training^’; and in the remark of M‘. 
Marcel, that “ \'fhat the learner discovers 
by mental exertioq is better known than 
what is told* to him.” 

Similarly withnhe correlative require- 
ment, that the method of culture pursued 
shall be one productive of an intrinsically 
happy activity, — an activity not happy 
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but because of its own healthfulness. 
Conformity to this requirement, besides 
preventing us from thwarting the normal 
process of evolution, incidentally secures 
positive benefits of importance. Unless 
we are to return to an ascetic morality 
(or rather fw-morality) the maintenance 
of youthful happiness must be considered 
as in itself a worthy aim. Not to dwell 
upon this, however, we go on to remark 
that a pleasurable state of feeling is far 
more favourable to intellectual action 
than a state of indifference or disgust. 
Every one knows that things read, heard, 
or seen with interest, are better remem- 
bered than things read, heard, or seen 
with apathy. In the one case the facul- 
ties appealed to are actively occupied 
with the subject presented ; in the other 
they are inactively occupied with it, and 
the attention is continually drawn away 
by more attractive thoughts. Hence the 
impressions are respectively strong and 
weak. Moreover, to the intellectual 
listlessness which a pupihs lack of interest 
in any study involves, must be added the 
paralysing fear of consequences. I’his, 
by distracting his attention, increases the 
difficulty he finds in bringing his faculties 
to bear upon facts that are repugnant to 
, tiiem. Clearly, therefore, the efficiency 
of tuition will, other things equal, be 
proportionate to the gratification with 
which tasks are performed. 

It should be considered also, that grave 
moral consequences depend upon the 
habitual pleasure or pain which daily 
lessons produce. No one can compare 
the faces and manners of two boys — the 
one made happy by mastering interesting 
subjects, and the other made miserable 
by disgust with his studies, by consequent 
inability, by cold loolcs, by threats, by 
punishment — without seeing that the 
disposition of the one is being benefited, 
aoHl that of the other injured. Whoever 


has marked the effects of success and i 
failure upon the mind, and the power of 
the mind over the body ; will see tKat in 
the one case both temper and health are 
favourably affected, while in the other 
there is danger of permanent mo^pseness, 
of permanent timidity, and even of per- 
manent constitutional depression. T^ere 
remains yet another indirect result of no 
small moment. The relationship between 
teachers and their pupils is, other things 
equal, rendered friendly and influential, 
or antagonistic and powerless, according 
as the system of culture produces happi- 
ness or misery. Human beings are at 
the mercy of their associated ideas. A 
daily minister of pain cannot fail to be 
regarded with secret dislike ; and if he 
causes no emotions but painful ones, will 
inevitably be hated. Conversely, he who 
constantly aids children to their ends, 
hourly provides them with the satisfac- 
tions of conquest, hourly encourages 
them through their difficulties and sympa-| 
thises in their successes, will be lik|d;^ 
nay, if his behaviour is consistent 
throughout, must be loved. And when 
we remember how efficient and benign 
is the control of a master who is felt, to 
be a friend, when compared with the 
control of one who is looked upon with 
aversion, or at best indifference, we may 
infer that the indirect advantages of 
conducting education on the happiness-^ 
principle do not fall far short of the 
direct ones. To all who questioti ibe 
possibility of acting out the systetm'here 
advocated, we reply as before, that not 
only does'theory point to it, but experience 
commends it. To the many verdicts of 
distinguished teachers who since Pesta- 
lozzi’s time have testified this, may be 
here added that of Professor Pillans, 
who asserts that “where young people 
are taught as they ought to be, they are 
quite as happy in school as at 
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Seldom less delighted, nay, often more, 
with the well-directed exercise of their 
mental energies, than with that of their 
muscular powers.” 

As suggesting a final reason for making 
educatin’ a process of self-instruction, 
and by consequence a process of pleasur- 
able instruction, we may advert to the 
fact that, in proportion as it is made so, 
is tliere a probability that it will not 
cease when school-days end. As long 
as the acquisition of knowledge is 
rendered habitually repugnant, so long 
will there be a prevailing tendency to 
discontinue it when free from the coer- 
cion of parents and masters. And when 
the acquisition of kno>^^ledge has been 
rendered habitually gratifying, then there 
will be as prevailing a tendency to con- 
tinue, without superintendence, that self- 
culture previously carried on under super- 
intendence. These results are inevitable. 
While the laws of mental association 
remain true — while men dislike the 
things and places that suggest painful 
recollections, and delight in those which 
call to mind by-gone pleasures — painful 
lessons will make knowledge repulsive, 
and pleasurable lessons will make it 
attractive. The men to whom in boy- 
hood information came in dreary tasks 
along with threats of punishment, and 
who were never led into habits of inde- 
pendent inquiry, are unlikely to be 
students in after years ; while those to 
whoin it came in the natural forms, at 
the 4>^opet times, and who remember its 
facts as not only interesting in them- 
selves, but as the occasions of a long 
series of gratifying successes, are likely 
td continue through life that self- 
instruction commenced in youth. 

V' 


CHAPTER III. 

MORAL EDUCATION 

The greatest defect in our programmes 
of education is entirely overlooked. 
While much is being done in the 
detailed improvement of our systems in 
respect both of matter and manner, the 
most pressing desideratum has not yet 
been even recognised as a desideratum. 
To prepare the young for the duties of 
life, is tacitly admitted to be the end 
which parents and schoolmasters should 
have in view; and happily, the value of 
the things taught, and the goodness of 
the methods followed in teaching them, 
are now ostensibly judged by their fitness 
to this end. The propriety of substi- 
tuting for an exclusively classical training, 
a training in which the modern languages 
shall have a share, is argued on this 
ground. The necessity of increasing the 
amount of science is urged for like 
reasons. But though some care is taken 
to fit youth of both sexes for society and 
citizenship, no care whatever is taken to 
fit them for the position of parents. 
While it is seen that for the purj^ose of 
gaining a livelihood, an elaborate pre- 
paration is needed, it appears to be 
thought that for the bringing up of 
children, no preparation whatever is 
needed. While many years are spent 
by a boy in gaining knowledge of winch 
the chief value is that it constitutes ‘‘the 
education of a gentleman and while 
many years are spent by a girl in those 
decorative acquirements whicii fit her for 
evening parties 5 not an hour is spent by 
either in ‘preparation for that gravest of 
all responsibilities — the management of 
a family. Is it that this responsibility 
is but a remote contingency? Qn the 
contrary, it is sure to devolve <ffli|v^|iine 
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out of ten. Is it that the discharge of 
it is easy? Certainly not; of all functions 
which the adult has to fulfil, this is the 
most difficult. Is it that each may be 
trusted by self-instruction to fit himself, 
or herself, for thb office of parent ? No : 
not only is the need for such self-instruc- 
tion unrecognised, but the complexity of 
the subject renders it the one of all 
others in which self-instruction is least 
likely to succeed. No rational plea can 
be put forward for leaving the Art of 
Education out of our curricuhim. 
Whether as bearing on the happiness 
of parents themselves, or whether as 
affecting the characters and lives of their 
children and remote descendants, we 
must admit that a knowledge of the right 
methods of juvenile culture, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, is a knowledge 
of extreme importance. This topic 
should be the final one in the course 
of instruction passed through by each 
man and woman. As physical maturity 
is marked by the ability to produce 
offspring ; so, mental maturity is marked 
by the ability to train those offspring. 
The subject which involves all other 
subjects^ and therefore the subject in which 
education should culminate^ is the Theory 
and Practice of Education, 

In the absence of this preparation, the 
management of children, and more espe- 
cially the moral management, is lament- 
ably bad. Parents either never think 
about the matter at all, or else their con- 
clusions are crude and inconsistent. In 
most cases, and especially on the part of 
mothers, the treatment adopted on every 
occasion is that which the impulse of the 
moment prompts : it springs not from 
any reasoned-out conviction as to what 
will most benefit the ckild, but merely 
expresses the dominant parental feelings, 
whether good or ill ; and varies from 
hour to hour as these feelings vary. Or 


if the dictates of passion are supple- 
mented by any definite doctrines and 
methods, they are those handed down 
from the past, or those suggested by the 
remembrances of childhood, or those 
adopted from nurses and servants — 
methods devised not by the enlighten- 
ment, but by the ignorance, of the time. 
Commenting on the chaotic state of 
opinion and practice relative to self- 
government, Richter writes : — 

If the secret variances of a large class ol 
ordinary fathers were brought to light, and laid 
down as a plan of studies and reading, cata- 
logued for a moral education, they would run 
somewhat after this fashion : — In the first hour 
“ pure morality must be read to the child, eitlicr 
by myself or the tutor”; in the second “mixed 
morality, or that which may be applied to one’s 
own advantage in the third, “ do you not see 
that your father docs so and so?”; in the fourth, 
“you arc little, and this is only fit for grown-up 
people”; in the fifth, “the chief matter is that 
you should succeed in the world, and become 
something in the stale”; in the sixth, “not the 
temporary, but the eternal, determines the worth 
ot a man”; in the seventh, “therefore rather 
suffer injustice, and be kind in the eighth, “ but 
defend yourself bravely if any one attack you”; 
in the ninth, “ do not make a noise, dear child 
in the tenth, “a boy must not sit so quiet”; in 
the eleventh, “you must obey your parents 
better in the twelfth, “ and educate yourself.” 
So by the hourly change of his principles, the 
father conceals their untcnablenessand oneslded- 
ncss. As for his wife, she is neither like him, 
nor yet like that harlequin who came on to the 
stage with a bundle of papers under each arm, 
and answered to the inquiry, what he had -under 
his right arm, “ orders,” and to what he had 
under his left arm, “ counter-orders.” But the 
mother might be much better compared to a 
giant Briareus, who had a hundred arms, and a 
bundle of papers under each. 

This state of things is not to be readily 
changed. Generations must pass before 
a great amelioration of it can be expected. 
Like political institutions, educational 
systems are not made, but grow; and 
within brief periods growth is insensible. 
Slow, however, as must be any improve- 
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ment, even that improvement implies the 
use of means ; and among the means is 
discussion. 

We are not among tliose who believe 
in Lord Palmerston’s dogma, that “ all 
children are born good.” On the wliole, 
the opposite dogma, untenable as it is, 
seems to us less wide of the triitli. Nor do 
we agree with those who think that, by 
skilful discipline, children may be made 
altc^gether what they should be. Con- 
trariwise, we are satisfied that, thong) i 
imperfections of nature may be dimin- 
ished by wise management, they cannot 
be removed by it. The notion that an 
ideal humanity might be forthwith pro- 
duced by a perfect s)'stem of education, 
is near akin to that implied in the poems 
of Shelley, that would mankind give up 
their old institutions and prejudices, all 
the evils in the world would at once 
disappear : neither notion being accep- 
table to such as have dispassionately 
studied human affairs. 

Nevcrtlieless, we may fitly sympathise 
with those who entertain these loo 
sanguine hopes. J^hithusiasm, pushed 
even to fanaticism, is a useful motive- 
power — perhaps an indispensable one. 
It is clear that the ardent politician 
would never undergo the labours and 
make the sacrifices he does, did he not 
believe that the reform he fights for is 
the one thing needful. But for his con- 
viction that drunkenness is the root of 
all social evils, the teetotaller would 
agitate far less energetically. In philan- 
thropy, as in other things, great advan- 
tage results from division of labour; and 
that there may be division of labour, 
each class of philanthropists must be 
more or less subordinated to its function 
— must have an exaggerated ‘faith in its 
Hence, of those who regard 


panacea, may say that their undue 
expectations are not without use ; and 
that perhaps it is part of the beneficent 
order of things that their confidence 
cannot be shaken. 

Even were it true, howevei, that by 
some possible system of moral control, 
children could be moulded into the 
desired form, and even could every 
parent be indoctrinated with this system; 
we should still be far from achieving the 
object in view. It is forgotten tliat the 
carr)mig out of any sucli system pre- 
supposes, on the part of adults, a degree 
of intelligence, of goodness, of self- 
control, possessed by no one. The 
error made by those who discuss ques- 
tions of domestic disci[dine, lies in 
ascribing all the faults and difticulties to 
the cliildren, and none to the parents. 
The current assumption respecting 
family government, as respecting na- 
tional government, is, that the virtues 
are with the rulers and the vices with the 
ruled. Judging by educational theories, 
men and women are entirely transfigured 
in their relations to offspring. The 
citizens we do business w'ith, the people 
we meet in the world, we know to be 
very imperfect creatures. In the daily 
scandals, in the quarrels of friends, in 
bankruptcy disclosures, in lawsuits, in 
police reports, we have con;>tantly thrust 
before us the pervading selfishness, dis- 
honesty,' brutality. Yet wlicn we criti- 
cise nursery-management and canvass 
the misbehaviour of juveniles, we habitu- 
ally take for granted that these culpalde 
persons are free from moral delinquency 
in the treatment of their boys and girls ! 
So far.Is this* from the truth, that we do 
not hesitate to blame parental miscon- 
duct for a great part of the domestic 
disorder commonly ascribed to^ the per- 
versity of children. We do not assert. 
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restrained, among whom we hope most 
of our readers may be classed ; but we 
assert it of the mass. VVliat kind of 
moral culture is to be expected from a 
mother who, time after time, angrily, 
shakes her infant because it will not 
suck ; which we once saw a mother do ? 
How much sense of justice is likely to 
be instilled by a father who, on having 
his attention drawn by a scream to the 
fact that his child’s finger is jammed 
between the window-sash and the sill, 
begins to beat the child instead of re- 
leasing it ? Yet that there are such 
fathers is testified to us by an eye- 
witness. Or, to take a still stronger 
case, also vouched for by direct testi- 
mony — what are the educational pros- 
pects of the boy who, on being taken 
home with a dislocated thigh, is saluted 
with a castigation } It is true that these 
are extreme instances — instances exhibit- 
ing in human beings that blind instinct 
which impels brutes to destroy the 
weakly and injured of their own race. 
But extreme though they are, they 
typify feelings and conduct daily observ- 
able in many families. Who has not 
repeatedly seen a child slapped by nurse 
or parent for a fretfulness probably re- 
sulting from bodily derangement ? Who, 
when watching a mother snatch up a 
fallen little one, has not often traced, 
both in the rough manner and in the 
sharply - uttered exclamation — “You 
stupid little thing !” — ^an irascibility fore- 
telling endless future squabbles ? Is 
there not in the harsh tones in which a 
father bids his children be quiet, evi- 
dence of a deficient fellow-feeling with 
them ? Are not the constant, and often 
quite needless, thwartingc that the young 
experience — the injunctions to sit still, 
which an active child cannot obey with- 
out suffering great nervous irritation, the 
tbe window 


when travelling by railway, which on 
a child of any intelligence entails serious 
deprivation — are not these thwartings, 
we ask, signs of a terrible lack of sym- 
pathy ? The truth is, that the difficulties 
of moral education are necessarily of 
dual origin — necessarily result from the 
combined faults of parents and children. 
If hereditary transmission is a law of 
nature, as every naturalist knows it to 
be, and as our daily remarks and current 
proverbs admit it to be ; then, on the 
average of cases, the defects of children 
mirror the defects of their parents ; — on 
the average of cases, we say, because, 
complicated as the results are by the 
transmitted traits of remoter ancestors, 
the correspondence is not special but 
only general. And if, on the average of 
cases, this inheritance of defects exists, 
then the evil passions which parents 
have to check in their children, imply 
like evil passions in themselves ; hidden, 
it may be, from the public eye ; or per- 
haps obscured by other feelings ; but 
still there. Evidently, therefore, the 
general practice of any ideal system of 
discipline is hopeless : parents are not 
good enough. 

Moreover, even were there methods 
by which the desired end could be at 
once effected ; and even had fathers and 
mothers sufficient insight, sympathy, and 
self-command to employ these methods 
consistently; it might still be contended 
that it would be of no use to reform 
family - government faster than other 
things are reformed. What is it that 
we aim to do ? Is it not that education* 
of whatever kind, has for its proximate 
end to prepare a child for the business 
of life — to produce a citizen who, while 
he is well conducted, is also able to make 
his way in the world? And does not 
making his way in the world (by which 


we mean, not the acquirement of wealtfe. 
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but of the funds requisite for bringing 
up a family) — does not this imply a 
certain fitness for the world as it now is ? 
And if by any system of culture an ideal 
human being could be produced, is it 
not doubtful whether he would be fit for 
the world as it now is? May we not, 
on the contrary, suspect that his too 
keen sense of rectitude, and too elevated 
standard of conduct, would make life 
intolerable or even impossible ? And how- 
ever admirable the result might be, con- 
sidered individually, would it not be self- 
defeating in so far as society and posterity 
au concerned ? There is much reason 
for thinking that as in a nation so in a 
family, the kind of government is, on 
the whole, about as good as the general 
state of human nature permits it to be. 
We may argue that in the one case, as 
in the other, the average character of the 
people determines the cjuality of the 
control exercised. In both cases it may 
be inferred that amelioration of the 
average character leads to an ameliora- 
tion of system ; and further, that were 
it possible to ameliorate the system with- 
out the average character being first 
ameliorated, evil rather than good would 
follow. Such degree of harshness as 
children now experience from their 
parents and teachers, may be regarded 
as but a preparation for that greater 
harshness which they will meet with on 
entering the world. And it may be 
urged that w'ere it possible for parents 
and teachers to treat them with perfect 
equity and entire sympathy, it would 
but intensify the sufferings which the 
selfishness of men must, in after life, 
inflict on them.’ 

’ Of this nature is the plea put in by some for 
the rough treatment experienced by boys at our 
public schools ; where, as it is said, they are 
introduced to a miniature world whose hardships 
prepare them for tjbose of the real World. It } 


“But does not this prove too much?” 
some one will ask. “ If no system of , 
moral training can . forthwith make 
children what they should be ; if, even 
were there a system that would do this, 
existing parents are too imperfect to 
carry it out ; and if even could such*a 
system be successfully carried out, its 
results would be disastrously incongruous 
with the present state of society; does it 
not follow that to reform the system now 
in use, is neither practicable nor desir- 
able?” No. It merely follows that 
reform in domestic government must go 
on, pari passu ^ with other reforms. It 
merely follows that methods of discipline 
neither can be nor should be ameliorated, 
except by instalments. It merely follows 
that the dictates of abstract rectitude 
will, in practice, inevitably be subordi- 
nated by the present state of human 
nature — by the imperfections alike of 
children, of parents, and of society; and* 
can only be better fulfilled as the general 
character becomes better. 

“At any rate, then,” may rejoin our 
critic, “it is clearly useless to set up 
any ideal standard of family discipline. 
There can be no advantage in elabora- 
ting and recommending methods that, 
are in advance of the time.” Again w'e 

must be admitted tliat ilie plea has some force ; 
but it is a very insuflicient plea. For whereas 
domestic and school discipline, though they 
.shotuld not be much better than the discipline of 
adult life, should be somewduit }>etter ; the disci- 
pline which boys meet wolh at Klon, Winchester, 
Harrow, etc., is worse than that adult life— more 
unjust and cruel. Instead of being an aid to 
human progress which all culture should be, 
the culture of our public schools, by accustoming 
boys to a despotic form of government and an 
intercourse regulated by brute force, tends to fit 
them fryr a lowier state of society than that which 
exists.* And chiefly recruited as our legislature 
is from among tfiose who are brv.>ught up at such 
schools, this barbarising influ'juce becomes a 
hindrance to national progress. 

•F 
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contend for the contrary. Just as 
in the case of political government, 
though pure rectitude may be at 
present impracticable, it is requisite 
to know where the right lies, in 
order that the changes we make may be 
towards the right •instead of away from 
it ; so, in the case of domestic govern- 
ment, an ideal must be upheld, that 
there may be gradual approximations to 
it. VV^e need fear no evil consequences 
from the maintenance of such an ideal. 
On the average the constitutional con- 
servatism of mankind is strong enough 
to prevent too rapid a change. Things 
are so organised that until men have 
grown up to the level of a higher belief, 
they cannot receive it : nominally, tluty 
may hold it, but not virtually. And 
even when the truth gets recognised, the 
obstacles to conformity with it are so 
persistent as to outlive the patience of 
philanthropists and even philosophers. 
We may be sure, tlierefore, that the 
diffic ulties in tlie way of a normal 
government of cliildren, will always put 
an adequate check upon the efforts to 
realise it. 

With these [)reliniinary explanations, 
let us go on to consider the true aims 
and methods of moral education. After 
a few pages devoted to the settlement of 
general principles, during the perusal of 
which we bespeak the reader’s patience, 
we shall aim by illustrations to make 
clear the right methods of parental 
behaviour in the hourly occurring 
difificultics of family government. 

When a child falls, or runs its head 
against the table, it suffers a pain, the 
remembrance of which tends to make it 
more careful ; and by repetition of such 
experiences, it is eventuality disciplined 
into proper guidance of its movements. 
If it lays hold of the fire-bars, thrusts its 


hand into a candle-flame, or spills boiling 
water on any part of its skin, the result- 
ing burn or scald is a lesson not easily 
forgotten. So deep an impression is 
produced by one or two events of this 
kind, that no persuasion will afterwards 
induce it thus to disregard the laws of 
its constitution. 

Now in these cases, Nature illustrates 
to us in the simplest way, the true theory 
and practice of moral discipline — a 
theory and practice which, howevtir 
much they may seem to the superficial 
like those commonly received, we shall 
find on examination to differ from them 
very widely. 

Observe, first, that in bodily injuries 
and their penalties we have misconduct 
and its conse(]uences reduced to their 
sinq)lest forms. Though, according to 
their poi)ular acceptations, riyhf and 
wron<^ are words scarcely ap[)lical)le to 
actions that have none but direct bodily 
effects ; yet whoever considers the matter 
will see that such actions must be as 
j much c!assifial)le under these heads as 
I any other actions. From whatever 
assumption iliey start, all theories of 
morality agree that conduct whose total 
results, immediate and remote, are 
beneficial, is good conduct ; while 
conduct whose total results, immediate 
and remote, are injurious, is bad 
conduct. The ultimate standards by 
which all men judge of behaviour, 
are the resulting happiness or misery. 
We consider drunkenness wrong because 
of the {)hysical degeneracy and accom- 
panying moral evils entailed on the 
drunkard and his dependents. Did 
theft give pleasure both to taker and 
loser, we should not find it in our cata- 
logue of sins. Were it conceivable that 
kind actions multiplied human sufferings, 
we should condemn them — should not 
consider them kind. It needs but to 
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read the first newspaper-leader, or listen 
to any conversation on social affairs, to 
see that acts of parliament, political 
movements, philanthropic agitations, in 
common with the doings of individuals 
are judged by their anticipated results in 
augmenting the pleasures or pains of 
men. And if on analysing all secondary, 
superinduced ideas, we find these to be 
our final tests of right iind wrong, we 
cannot refuse to class bodily conduct as 
right or wrong according to tlie bene- 
ficial or detrimental results produced. 

Note, in the second place, the char- 
acter of the punishments by which these 
physical transgressions are prevented. 
Punishments, we call them, in the 
absence of a better wx)rd : for they are 
not punishments in the literal sense. 
They are not artificial and unnecessary 
inflictions of pain ; but are simply the 
beneficent checks to actions that are 
essentially at variance with bodily wel- 
fare — checks in the absence of which 
life would be quickly destroyed by bodily 
injuries. It is the peculiarity of these 
penalties, if we must so call them, that 
they are simply the unavoidable conse- 
ijuences of the deeds which they follow : 
they are nothing more than the inevitable 
reactions entailed by the child’s actions. 

Let it be further borne in mind that 
these painful reactions are proportionate 
to the transgressions. A slight accident 
brings a slight pain ; a more serious one, 
a severer pain. It is not ordained that 
the urchin who tumbles over the door- 
step, shall suffer in excess of the amount 
necessary ; with the view of making it 
■still more cautious than the necessary 
■suffering will make it. But from its daily 
experience it is left to learn the greater 
or less errors; and to behave accord- 
ingly. 

And then mark, lastly, • that these 
tiatural reactions which follow the child’s 


wrong actions, are constant, direct, 
unhesitating, and not to be escaped. 
No threats ; but a silent, rigorous per- 
formance. If a child runs a pin into 
its finger, pain follows. If it does it 
again, there is again the same resull : 
and so on perpetually. In all its dealings 
with inorganic Nature it finds this un- 
swerving persistence, which listens to no 
excuse, and from which there is no 
appeal ; and very soon recognising this 
stern thougli beneficent discipline, it 
becomes extremely careful not to trans- 
gress. 

Still more significant will these general 
truths appear, when we lemember that 
they hold throughout adult life as well 
as throughout infantine life. It is by an 
experimentally-gained knowledge of the 
natural consequences, that men and 
w'omen are checked when they go wrong. 
After home education has ceased, and 
when there are no longer parents and 
teachers to forbid this or that kind of 
conduct, there comes into play a disci- 
pline like that by which the young child 
is trained to self guidance. If the youth 
entering on the business of life idles 
away his time and fulfils slowly or unskil- 
fully the duties entrusted to him, there 
by-and-by follows the natural [lenalty : 
he is discharged, and left to suflfer for 
awhile the evils of a relative poverty, 
On the unpunctual man, evi r missing his 
appointments of business and pleasure, 
there Continually fall the conseopient 
inconveniences, losses, and dejirivations. 
The tradesman who charges too high a 
rate of profit, loses his customers, and so 
is checked in his greediness. Diminish- 
ing practice teaches the inattentive 
doctof to bestow more , trouble on his 
patients. Th^ too credulous creditor 
and the over-sanguine speculator, alike 
learn by the difficulties which^ rashness 
entails on them,' the necessity of being 
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oiore cautious in their engagements. 
And so throughout the life of ever)" 
citizen. In the quotation so often made 
apropos of such cases — “ The burnt child 
dreads the fire ” — we see not only that 
the analogy betw«ten this social discipline 
and Nature's early discipline of infants 
is universally recognised ; but we also 
see an implied conviction that this disci- 
pline is of the most efficient kind. Nay 
indeed, this conviction is more than 
implied ; it is distinctly stated. Every 
One has heard others confess that only 
by “ dearly bought experience ” had they 
been induced to give up some bad or 
foolish course of conduct formerly 
pursued. Every one has heard, in the 
criticisms passed on the doings of this 
speaidthrift or the other schemer, the 
remark that advice was useless, and that 
nothing but “ hitter experience " would 
produce any effect : nothing, that is, but 
suffering the unavoidable consequences. 
And if further proof be needed that the 
natural reaction is not only the most 
efficient penalty, but that no humanly- 
devised penalty can replace it, we have 
such further proof in the notorious ill- 
success of our various penal systems. 
Out of the many methods of criminal 
discipline that have been pro[)osed and 
legally enforced, none have answered the 
expectations of their advocates. Artihcial 
punishments have failed to produce 
reformation ; and have in many cases 
increased the criminality. The only suc - 
cessful reformatories are those privately- 
established ones which approximate their 
regime to the method of Nature — which 
do little more than administer the natural 
consequences of criminal conduct : 
diminishing the criminal’s liberty of 
action as much as is qeedful for the 
safety of society, and requiring him to 
. maintain himself while living under this 
restraint. Thus we see, both that the 


discipline by which the young child is 
taught to regulate its movements is the 
discipline by which the great mass of 
adults are kept in order, and. more or 
less improved; and that the discipline 
humanly-devised for the worst adults, 
fails when it diverges from this divinely- 
ordained discipline, and begins to succeed 
on approximating to it. 

Have we not here, then, the guiding 
principle of moral education ? Must we 
not infer tliat the system so beneficent 
in its effects during infancy and maturity, 
will be equally beneficent throughout 
youth? Can any one believe that the 
method which answers so well in the 
first and the last divisions of life, will 
not answer in the intermediate division ? 
Is it not manifest that as “ ministers and 
interpreters of Nature ” it is the function 
of parents to see that their children 
habitually experience the true conse- 
quences of their conduct — the natural 
reactions ; neither warding them off, nor 
intensifying them, nor putting artificial 
consequences in place of them? No* 
unprejudiced reader will hesitate in his^ 
assent. 

Probably, however, not a few will com’ 
tend that already most parents do this — 
that the punishments they inflict are, in' 
the majority of cases, the true conse- 
quences of ill-conduct — that parental' 
anger, venting itself in harsh words and’ 
deeds, is the result of a child’s transgres- 
sion — and that, in the suffering, physical 
or moral, which the child is subject to, 
it experiences the natural reaction of its 
misbehaviour. Along with much error 
this assertion contains some truth. It is 
unquestionable that the displeasure of 
fathers and mothers is a true conse- 
quence of juvenile delinquency; and that 
the manifestation of it is a normal check 
•ipon such delinquency. The scoldings^ 
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and threats, and blows, which a passionate 
parent visits on offending little ones, are 
doubtless effects actually drawn from 
such a parent by their offences ; and so 
are, in some sort, to be considered as 
among the natural reactions of their 
wrong actions. Nor are we prepared to 
say that these modes of treatment are 
not relatively right — right, that is, in 
relation to the uncontrollable children of 
ill-controlled adults; and right in relation 
to a state of society in which such ill- 
controlled adults make up the mass of 
the people. As already suggested, 
educational systems, like political and 
other institutions, are generally as good 
as the state of human nature permits. 
The barbarous children of barbarous 
[larents are probably only to be re- 
strained by the txarbarous methods which 
such parents spontaneously employ ; 
while submission to these barbarous 
methods is perhaps the best preparation 
such children can have for the barbarous 
society in which they are presently to 
play a part. Conversely, the civilised 
members of a civilised society will spon- 
taneously manifest tlieir displeasure in 
less violent ways — will spontaneously 
use milder measures : measures strong 
enough for their better-natured children. 
Thus it is true that, in so far as the 
expression of parental feeling is con- 
cerned, the principle of the natural 
reaction is alw’ays more or less followed. 
The system of domestic government 
gravitates towards its right form. 

But now observe two important facts. 
The first fact is that, in states of rapid 
transition like ours, which witness a 
continuous battle between old and new 
theories and old and new practices, the 
educational methods in use are apt to 
be considerably out of harmony with the 
times. In deference to dogmas fit only 
for th e ages that uttered them, many 


parents inflict punishments that do 
violence to their own feelings, and so 
visit on their children ««natural reactions; 
while other parents, enthusiastic in their 
hopes of immediate pf^rfection, rush tp 
the opposite extreme. The second fact 
is, that the discipline of chief value is 
not the experience of parental approba- 
tion or disapprobation ; but it is the 
experience of those results which would 
ultimately flow from the conduct in the 
absence of parental opinion or interfer- 
ence. The truly instructive and salutary 
consequences are not those inflicted by 
parents when they take upon themselves 
to be Nature’s proxies ; but they are 
those inflicted by Nature herself. We 
will endeavour to make this distinction 
clear by a few illustrations, which, while 
they show what we mean by natural 
reactions as contrasted with artificial 
ones, will afford some practical sugges- 
tions. 

In every family where there are young 
children there daily 0('cur cases of what 
mothers and servants call “making a 
litter.” A child has had out its box of 
toys, and leaves them scattered about the 
floor. Or a handful of flowers, brought 
in from a morning walk, is presently, 
seen dispersed over tables and chairs. 
Or, a little girl, making doll’s clothes, 
disfigures the room with shreds. In 
most cases the trouble of rectifying this 
disorder falls anywhere but where it 
should. Occurring in the nursery, the 
nurse herself, with many grumblings 
about “ tiresome little things,” under- 
takes the task ; if below-stairs, the task 
usually devolves either on one of the 
elder children or op the housemaid : the 
transgressor being visited with nothing 
more than a scolding. In this very 
simple case, however, tht'je are many 
parents wise enough to follow out, more 
or less consistently, the normal course— 
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that of making the child itself collect the 
toys or shreds. The labour of putting 
things in order, is the true consequence 
•of having put them in disorder. Every 
trader in his office, every wife in her 
household, has daily experience of this 
fact. And if education be a preparation 
for the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact. If the natural [jenalty be met by 
refractory behaviour (which it may per- 
haps be where the system of moral disci- 
pline previously pursued has been bad), 
then the proper course is to let the child 
feel the ulterior reaction caused by its 
disobedience. Having refused or neg- 
lected to pick up and put away the 
things it has scattered about, and having 
thereby entailed the trouble of doing 
this on some one else, the child should, 
on subsequent occasions, be denied the 
means of giving this trouble. When 
next it petitions for its toy-box, the 
reply of its mamma should be — “ The 
last time you had your toys you left 
them lying on the floor, and Jane had to 
pick them up. Jane is too busy to j)ick 
up every day the things you leave about ; 
and I cannot do it myself. So that, as 
you will not put away your toys when 
you have done with them, I cannot let 
you have them.” This is obviously a 
natural consequence, neither increased 
nor lessened ; and must be so recognised 
by a child. The penalty comes, too, at 
the moment when it is most keenly felt. 
A new-born desire is balked at the 
moment of anticipated gratification ; and 
the strong impression so produced can 
scarcely fail to have an effect on the 
future conduct : an effect which, by 
consistent repetition, will ,do whatever 
can be done in curing the fault. Add 
to which, that, by this method, a child 
is early taught the lesson which cannot 


be learnt too soon, that in this world of 
ours pleasures are rightly to be obtained 
only by labour. 

Take another case. Not long since 
we had frequently to hear the repri- 
mands visited on a little girl who was 
scarcely ever ready in time for the daily 
walk. Of eager disposition, and apt to 
become absorbed in the occupation of 
the moment, Constance never thought 
of putting on her things till the rest were 
ready. 'I’he governess and the other 
children had almost invariably to wait ; 
and from the mamma there almost 
invariably came the same scolding. 
Utterly as this system failed, it never 
occurred to the mamma to let Constance 
experience the natural penalty. Nor, 
indeed, W'ould she try it when it was 
suggested to her. In the world, un- 
readiness entails the loss of some 
advantage that would else have been 
gained : the train is gone ; or the steam- 
boat is just leaving its moorings ; or the 
best things in the market are sold; or all 
the good seats in the concert-room are 
filled. And every one, in cases per- 
petually occurring, may see that it is the 
prospective deprivations which prevent 
people from being too late. Is not the 
inference obvious ? Should not the pro 
spective deprivations control a child’s 
conduct also? If Constance is not 
ready at the appointed time, the natural 
result is that of being left behind, and 
losing her walk. And after having once 
or twice remained at home while the rest 
were enjoying themselves in the fields — 
after having felt that this loss of a much- 
prized gratification was solely due to 
want of promptitude; amendment would 
in all probability take place. At any 
rate, the measure would be more effective 
than that perpetual scolding which ends 
only in producing callousness. 

Again, when children, with more than 
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usiL'il carelessness, break or lose the 
things given to them, the natural penalty 
— the penalty which makes grown up 
persons more careful — is the consequent 
inconvenience. The lack of the lost or 
damaged article, and the ccjst of re- 
placing it, are the experiences by which 
men and women are disciplined in these 
matters ; and the experiences of children 
should be as much as possible assimilated 
to theirs. Wt do not refer to that early 
period at which toys are j)ulled to piec'es 
in the process of learning their physii'al 
])roperties, and at which the results of 
carelessness cantiot be understood ; but 
to a later [)eriod, when the meaning and 
advantages of property are perceived. 
\y\ ton a boy, old enough to possess a 
penknife, uses it so rouglily as to snap 
the blade, or leaves it in the grass by 
some hedge-side where he was cutting a 
stick, a tboughtlcss parent, or some in- 
dulgent relative, will commonly forthwith 
buy him another; not seeing that, by 
d(dng this, a valuable lesson V/ [)revented. 
In such a case, a father may properly 
explain that penknives cost money, and 
that to gel money requires labour; that 
ne cannot afford to })urchase new pen- 
knives for one who loses or breaks them ; 
and that until he sees evidence of greater 
carefulness he must decline to make 
good the loss. A parallel discipline will 
serve to check extravagance. 

'rhese few familiar instances, here 
chosen because of the simplicity with 
which they illustrate our point, will 
make clear to every one the distinction 
between those natural penalties which 
we contend are the truly efficient ones, 
and those artificial penalties commonly 
substituted for them. Before going on 
to exhibit the higher and subtler applica- 
tions of the principle exemplified, let us 
note its many and great superiorities over 


practice, which prevails in most families. 

One superiority is that the pursuance 
of it generates right conceptions of cause 
and effect ; which by frecpient and con- 
sistent ex{)erience are eventually rendered 
definite and complete. Proper conduct 
in life is much better guaranteed when 
the good and evil conseciuences of actions 
are understood, than when they are 
merely believed on authority. A child 
who finds that disordliness entails the 
trouble of putting things in order, or 
who misses a gratification from dilatori- 
ness, or whose carelessness is followed 
by the want of some much-prized posses- 
sion, not only suffers a keenly-felt con- 
se(]ucncc, but gains a knowledge of 
causation : both the one and the other 
being just like those which adult life will 
bring. \Vhei'eas a child wffio in such 
cases receives a reprimand, or some 
factitious penalty, not only experiences 
a conseijuencc for whic'h it often cares 
very little, but misses that instruction 
rcsjiecting tlie essential natures of good 
and evil conduct, which it would else 
have gathered. It is a vice of the 
common system of artificial rewards and 
punishments, long since noticed by the 
clear-sighted, that by substituting for the 
natural results of misbehaviour certain 
tasks or castigatic'ris, it produces a 
radically wrong moral standard. Having 
throughout infancy and boyhood always 
regarded parental or tutori d displeasure 
as the chief result of a fui hidden action, 
the youth has gained an established 
association of ideas hetwe* n such -action 
and such disjrlcasure, as cause and effect. 
Hence when parents and tutors have 
abdicated, and their dis])!easure is not 
to he feared, ’the restraints on forbidden 
actions are in great measure removed ; 
the true restraints, the natural reactions, 
having yet to be learnt by sad experience.. 
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knowledge of this short-sighted system : — 
** Young men let loose from school, par- 
y ticularly those whose parents have 
neglected to exert their influence, plunge 
into every description of extravagance ; 
they know no rule of action — they are 
ignorant of the reasons for moral conduct 
— they have no foundation to rest upon 
• — and until they have been severely 
disciplined by the world are extremely 
dangerous members of society/' 

Another great advantage of this natural 
discipline is, that it is a discipline of 
pure justice ; and will be recognivsed as 
such by every child. Whoso suffers 
nothing more than the evil which in 
the order of nature results from his 
own misbehaviour, is much less likely to 
think himself wrongly treated than if he 
suffers an artificially inflicted evil ; and 
this will hold of children as of men. 
Take the case of a boy who is habitually 
reckless of his clothes — scrambles 
through hedges without caution, or is 
utterly regardless of mud. If he is 
beaten, or sent to bed, he is apt to con- 
sider himself ill-used ; and is more likely 
to brood over his injuries than to repent 
of his transgressions. But suppose he 
is required to rectify as far as possible 
the harm tic has done — to clean off the 
mud with which he has covered himself, . 
or to mend the tear as well as he can. 
Will he not feel that the evil is one of 
his own producing ? Will he not while 
paying this penalty be continuously 
conscious of the connection between 
it and its cause? And will he not, 
spite of his irritation, recognise 
more or less clearly the justice of the 
arrangement ? If several lessons of this 
kind fail to produce amendinent — if suits 
of clothes are prematurely spoiled — if 
the father, pursuing this same system of 
discipline, declines to spend money for 
llpew ones until » the ordinary time has 


elapsed — and if meanwhile, there occur 
occasions on which, having no decent 
clothes to go in, the boy is debarred 
from joining the rest of the family on 
holiday excursions and fiie days, it is 
manifest that while he will keenly feel 
the punishment, he can scarcely fail to 
trace the chain of causation, and to 
perceive that his uwn carelessness is the 
origin of it. And seeing this he will not 
have any such sense of injustice as if 
there were no obvious connection 
between the transgression and its 
penalty. 

Again, the tempers both of parents 
and children are much less liable to be 
ruffled under this system than under the 
ordinary system. When, instead of 
letting children experience the painful 
results which naturally follow from wrong 
conduct, parents themselves inflict cer- 
tain other painful results, they produce 
double mischief. Making, as they do, 
multiplied family laws \ and identifying 
their own ^upremacy and dignity with the 
maintenan p of these laws ; every trans- 
gression is regarded as an offence against 
themselves, and a cause of anger on their 
part. And then come the further vexa- 
tions which result from taking upon 
themselves, in the shape of extra lal»our 
or cost, those evil consequences which 
should have been allow'ed to fall on the 
wrong-doers. Similarly with the children. 
Penalties which the necessary reaction 
of things brings round upon them — 
penalties which are inflicted by imper- 
sonal agency, produce an irritation that 
is comparatively slight and transient; 
whereas penalties voluntarily inflicted by 
a parent, and afterwards thought of as 
caused by him or her, produce an irrita- 
tion both greater and more continued. 
Just consider how disastrous would be 
the result if this empirical method were 
pursued from the begitming> Suppose 
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k were possible for parents to take upon 
themselves the physical sufferings en- 
tailed on their children by ignorance and 
awkwardness ; and that while bearing 
these evil consequences they visited on 
their children certain other evil conse- 
quences, with the view of teaching them 
the impropriety of their conduct. Sup- 
pose that when a child, w'ho had been 
forbidden to meddle with the kettle, 
s{,)ilt boiling water on its foot, the mother 
vicariously assumed the scald and gave 
a blow in place of it ; and similarly in 
all other cases. Would not the daily 
mishaps be sources of far more anger 
than now ? Would there not be chronic 
ill-temper on both sides ? Yet an 
exactly parallel policy is pursued in after- 
years. A father who beats his boy for 
carelessly or wilfully breaking a sister's 
toy, and then himself pays for a new 
toy, does substantially the same thing — 
inflicts an artificial penalty on the trans- 
gressor, and takes the natural penalty on 
himself: his own feelings and those of 
the transgressor being alike needlessly 
irritated. Did he simply require restitu- 
tion to b« made, he would produce far 
less heart-burning. If he told the boy 
that a new toy must be bought at his, 
the boy’s cost ; and that his supply of 
pocket-money must be withheld to the 
needful extent ; there would be much 
less disturbance of temper on either side ; 
while in the deprivation afterwards felt, 
the boy would experience the equitable 
and salutary consequence. In brief, the 
system of discipline by natural reactions 
is less injurious to temper, both because 
it is perceived to be nothing more than 
pure justice, and because it in great 
part substitutes the impersonal agency of 
Nature for the personal agency of 
parents. 

Whence also follows the manifest corol- 
Jjry, that under tliis system t he parental 


and filial relation, being a more friendly, 
will be a more influential one. Whether 
in parent or child, anger, however 
caused, and to whomsoever directed, is 
detrimental. But angc»r in a parent 
towards a child, and in a child towards 
a parent, is especially detrimental; 
because it weakens that bond of sym- 
pathy which is essential to beneficent 
control. From the law of association of 
ideas, it inevitably results, both in young 
and old, that dislike is contracted 
towards things which in experience are 
habitually connected with disagreeable 
feelings. Or where attachment originally 
existed, it is diminished, or turned into 
repugnance, according to the quantity of 
painful impressions received. Parental 
wrath, venting itself in reprimands and 
castigation.s, cannot fail, if often repeated, 
to produce filial alienation; while the 
resentment and sulkiness of children 
cannot fail to weaken the affection felt 
for them, and may even end in destroy- 
ing it. Flence the numerous cases in 
which parents (and especially fathers, 
who are commonly deputed to inflict the 
punishment) are regarded with indiffer- 
ence, if not with aversion ; and hence 
the equally numerous cases in which 
children are looked upon as inflictions. 
Seeing then, as all must do, that 
estrangement of this kind is fatal to a 
salutary moral culture, it follows that 
parents . cannot be too solicitous in 
avoiding occasions of direct antagonism 
with their children. And therefore they 
cannot too anxiously avail themselves of 
this discipline of natural consequences ; 
which, by ralieving them from f)enal 
functions, prevents mutual exiisperalions 
and estrangements. 

The method of moral culture by 
experience of the normal reactions, 
which is the divipely-ordained * method 
Alike for infancy and for adult life, we delis' 
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find to be equally applicable during the 
intermediate cliildhood and youth. 
Among the advantages of this method 
we see : — Firs^,; that it gives that 
rational knovvle.dge of right and wrong 
conduct whicli results from personal 
experience of their good and bad con- 
sequences. Second ; that the child, 
suffering nothing more than tlic painful 
effects of its own wrong actions, must 
recognise more or less clearly the justice 
of the penalties. "I'hird ; that recognising 
the justice of the penalties, and receiving 
them through the working of things 
rather than at the hands of an individual, 
its temper is less disturbed ; while the 
parent, fulfilling the comparatively passive 
duty of letting the natural penalties be 
felt, preserves a comparative eejuanimity. 
Fourth \ that mutual exasperations being 
thus prevented, a much happier, and a 
more influential relation, will exist 
between parent and child. 

“ But what is to be done in cases of 
more seriims misconduct ?” some will 
ask. “ How is this plan to be carried 
out when a petty theft has been com- 
mitted? or when a lie has been told? 
or when some younger brother or sister 
has been ill-used ?” 

Before replying to these questions, let 
us consider the bearings of a few illus- 
trative facts. 

Living in the family of his brotlrer-in- 
law, a friend of ours liad undertaken the 
education of his little nephew and niece. 
This he had conducted, more perhaps 
from natural sympathy than from 
reasoned-out conclusions, iir the spirit 
of the method above set forth. The 
two children were in-ddors his pupils 
and out-of-doors his companions. They 
daily joined him in walks and botanising 
excursions, eagerly sought plants for 


identified them, and in this and other 
ways were ever gaining pleasure and 
instruction in his society. In short, 
morally considered, he stood to them 
much more in the position of parent 
than either their father or mother did. 
Describing to us the results of this policy, 
he gave, among other instances, the 
following. One evening, having need 
for some article lying in another part of 
the house, he asked his nephew to fetch 
it. Inlere.sted as the boy was in some 
amusement of the moment, he, contrary 
to his wont, either exhibited great reluc- 
tance or refused, we forget which. His 
uncle, disapproving of a coercive course, 
wcjit himself for that which he wanted : 
merely exhibiting by his manner the 
annoyance tliis ill behaviour gave him. 
And when, later in the evening, the boy 
made overtures for the usual play, they 
were gravely rep<flU;d —the uncle mani- 
fesied just that coldness naturally pro- 
duced in him ; and so let the boy feel 
th.e necessary consecpiences of his con- 
duct. Next morning at the usual time 
for rising, our friend heard a new voice 
at the d(K;r, and in walked his little 
nepliew with the hot water. Beering 
about the room to see what else could 
be done, the Ix^y then exclaimed, “Oh ! 
you want your boots”; and forthwith 
rushed down- stairs to fetch the4n. In 
this and other ways he showed a true 
penitence for his misconduct. He 
endeavoured by unusual services to make 
up for the service he had refused. His 
better feelings had made a real conquest 
over his lower ones ; and acquired 
strength by the victory. And having 
felt what it was to be without it, he 
valued more than before the friendship 
he thus regained. 

This gentleman is now himself a father; 
acts on the same system ; and finds it 
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rthoroughly his children’s friend, d'he 
.evening is longed for by them because 
ihe will be at home ; and they especially 
•enjoy Sunday because he is with them 
.all day. Thus possessing their perfect 
♦confKlence and affection, he finds that 
»the simple display of his approbation or 
.di.sap probation gives him abundant power 
•of control. If, on his return home, he 
Uiears that one of his boys has been 
maughty, he behaves towards him with 
ithat coolness winch the consciousness of 
ithe boy’s misconduct naturally prodiK'cs ; 
.and he finds this a most efficient punish- 
iinenb The mere withholding of the 
lusiial caresses, is a source of much 
distr(‘ss — produces a more prolonged fit 
ofcr}ing than a beating would do. And 
the dread of this purely moral penalty is, 
he says, ever present during his absence : 
so much so, that frequently during the 
day his children ask their mamma how 
they have behaved, and whether the 
report will be good. Recently the 
eldest, an active urchin of five, in one of 
those bursts of animal spirits common 
in healthy children, committed sundry 
extravagances during Ihs mamma’s 
absence — cut off part of his brother’s 
hair and wounded himself with a razor 
taken from his father’s dressing-case. 
Hearing of these occurrences on his 
return, the father did not speak to the 
boy either that night or next morning. 
Besides the immediate tribulation the 
effect was, that when, a few days after, 
the mamma was about to go out, she 
was entreated by the boy not to do so ; 
and on inquiry, it appeared his fear was 
that he might again transgress in her 
absence. 

We have introduced these facts before 
replying to the question — “ What is to 
be done with the graver offences ?” for 
the purpose of first exhibiting’ the rela- 
tion that may and ought to be estab- 


li.shed between [larents and children j 
for on the existence of this relation 
depends the successful treatment of these 
graver offences. And as a further pre- 
liminary, we must now 4')oint out thattbe 
establishment of this relation will result 
from adopting the system here advocated. 
Already we have shown that by simply 
letting a child experience the ijainful 
reactions of its own wrong actions, a 
parent avoids antagonism and escapes 
being regarded as an enemy ; but it 
remains to be shown that where this 
course has been consistently pursued 
from the beginning, a feeling of active 
friendship will l)e generated. 

At present, mothers and falliers are 
mostly considered by their offspring as 
friend-enemies. Determined as the im- 
pressions of children inevitably are by 
the treatment they receive ; and oscil- 
lating as that treatment does between 
bribery and thwarting, between petting 
.and scolding, betw(',en gentleness and 
castigation ; they ncccs.sarily acquire con- 
flicting beliefs respecting the parental 
character. A mother commonly thinks 
it sufficient to tell her little boy that she 
is his best friend ; and assuming that he 
ought to believe her, concludes that he 
will do so. “ It is all for yemr good 
“ I know what is proper for you better 
than you do yourself”; “You are not cjld 
enough to understand it now, but when 
you grow up you will thank me for 
doing wiiat I do — these, and like 
assertions, are daily reiterat 'd. Mc^an- 
while the boy is daily suffering positive 
penalties ; and is hourly forbidden to 
do this, that, ^and the other, which he 
wishes to doj By words he hears that 
his happiness is the end- in view ; but 
from the accompanying deeds he habitu- 
ally receives more or less pain. Incom- 
petent as he is to understand that future 
which his mother has in view, or how 
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this treatment conduces to the happiness 
of that future, he judges by the results he 
feels ; and finding such results anything 
but pleasurable, he becomes sceptical 
respecting her pfofessions of friendship. 
And is it not folly to expect any other 
issue ? Must not the child reason from 
the evidence he has got ? and does not 
this evidence seem to warrant his con- 
clusion ? The mother would reason in 
just the same way if similarly placed. 
If, among her acquaintance, she found 
some one who was constantly thwarting 
her wishes, uttering sharp reprimands, 
and occasionally inflicting actual penal- 
ties on her, she would pay small atten- 
tion to any professions of anxiety for her 
welfare which accompanied these acts. 
Why, then, does she suppose that her 
boy will do otherwise ? 

But now observe how different will be 
the results if the system we contend for 
be consistently jmrsued — if the mother 
not only avoids becoming the instru- 
ment of punishment, but plays the part 
of a friend, by warning her boy of the 
pur.'shment which Nature will inflict. 
Take a case ; and that it may illustrate 
the mode in which this policy is to be 
early initiated, let it be one of the 
simplest cases. Sup[ ose that, prompted 
by the experimental spirit so conspicuous 
in children, whose proceedings instinc- 
tively conform to the inductive method 
of inquiry — suppose that so prompted, 
the boy is amusing himself by lighting 
pieces of paper in the candle and watch- 
ing them bum. A mother of the 
ordinary unreflcctive stamp, will either, 
on the plea of keeping him “ out of 
mischief,” or from fear that he will burn 
himself, command him to desist ; and in 
case of non-compliance will snatch the 
paper from him. But should he be fortu- 
nate enough to have a mother of some 
. ilitio|iaJityv who J^ows that this .interest 


with which he is watching the paper bum, 
results from a healthy inquisitiveness, and 
who has also the wisdom to consider 
the results of interference, she will 
reason thus : — “ If I put a stop to this 
I shall prevent the acquirement of a 
certain amount of knowledge. It is 
true that I may save the child from a 
burn ; but what then ? He is sure to 
bum himself some time; and it is quite 
essential to his safety in life that he 
should learn by experience the properties 
of flame. If I forbid him from running 
this present risk, he will certainly here- 
after run the same or a greater risk when 
no one is present to prevent him; whereas, 
should he have an accident now that 
I am by, I can save him from any great 
injury. Moreover, were I*to make him 
desist, I should thwart him in the pursuit 
of what is in itself a purely harmless, and 
indeed, instructive gratification ; and he 
would regard me with more or less ill- 
feeling. Ignorant as he is of the pain 
from which I would save him, and feeling 
only the pain of a baulked desire, he 
could not fail to look on me as the 
cause of tliat pain. I'o save him from a 
hurt which he cannot conceive, ai\d 
which has therefore no existence for 
him, I hurt him in a way which he feels 
keenly enough ; and so become, from 
his point of view, a minister of evil. My 
best course, then, is simply to v’afn him 
of the danger, and to be ready to prevent 
any serious damage.” And following 
out this conclusion, she says to the child 
— I fear you will hurt yourself if you 
do that.” Suppose, now, that the boy, 
persevering as he will probably do, ends 
by burning his hand. What are the 
results ? In the first place he has gained 
an experience which he must gain 
eventually, and which, for his own safety, 
he cannot gain too soon. And in the 
second place, he has found that hk 
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mother’s disapproval or warning was 
•meant for his welfare : he has a further 
positive experience of her benevolence — 
a further reason for placing confidence 
in her judgment and kindness — a further 
reason for loving her. 

Of course, in those occasional hazards 
where there is a risk of broken limbs or 
other serious injury, forcible prevention 
is called for. But leaving out extreme 
cases, the system pursued should be, not 
that of guarding a child from the small 
risks which it daily runs, but that of 
advising and warning it against them. 
And by pursuing this course, a much 
stror^ger filial affection will be generated 
than commonly exists. If here, as else- 
where, the discipline of the natural 
reactions is allowed to come into play — 
if in those <5ut-door scrambling and in- 
door experiments, by which children are 
liable to injure themselves, they are 
allowed to persist, subject only to dis- 
suasion more or less earnest according 
to the danger, there cannot fail to arise 
an ever-incrcasing faith in the parental 
friendship and guidance. Not only, as 
before shown, does the adoption of this 
course enable fathers and mothers to 
avoid the odium which attaches to the 
infliction of positive punishment ; but, 
as we here see, it enables them to avoid 
the odium which attaches to constant 
thwartings ; and even to turn those^ 
incidents that commonly cause squabbles 
into a means of strengthening the mutual 
good feeling. Instead of being told in 
words, which deeds seem to contradict, 
that their parents are their best friends, 
children will learn this truth by a con- 
sistent daily experience \ and so learning 
it, will acquire a degree of trust and 
attachment which nothing else can give. 

And now, having indicated the more 
sympathetic relation which must result 
from the habitual use of this method, 


let us return to the question above pul; 
— How is this method to be applied to 
the graver offences ? 

Note, in the first place, that these 
graver offences are likely to be both less 
frequent and less grave^ under the rigime 
we have described than under the ordi- 
nary regime. The ill-behaviour of many 
children is in itself a consequence of 
that chronic irritation in which they are 
kept by bad management. The state of 
isolation and antagonism produced by 
frequent punishment, necessarily deadens 
the sympathies; necessarily, therefore, 
opens the way to those transgressions 
which the sympathies check. That 
harsh treatment which children of the 
same family inflict on each other is often, 
in great measure, a reflex of the harsh 
treatment they receive from adults— 
partly suggested by direct example, an€t 
partly generated by the ill-temper and 
the tendency to vicarious retaliation, 
which follow chastisements and scoldings. 
It cannot be (juestioned that the greater 
activity of the affections and happier 
state of feeling, maintained in children 
by the discipline we have described, 
must prevent them from sinning against 
each other so gravely and so frequently. 
The still more reprehensible offences, as 
lies and petty thefts, will, by the same 
causes, be diminished. Domestic estrange- 
ment is a fruitful source of such trans- 
gressions. It is a law of human nature, 
visible enough to all who observe, that 
those who are debarred the higher grati- 
fications fall back upon the lower ; those 
who have no sympathetic pleasures seek 
selfish ones ; and hence, conversely, the 
maintenaitce of happier relations between 
parents and. children is calculated to 
diminish the number of those offences 
of which selfishness is the origin. 

When, however, such offences afo 
committed, as they will occasiQnally b« 
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even under the best system, the discipline 
of consequences may still be resorted to ; 
and if there exists that bond of con- 
fidence and affection above described, 
this discipline will be efficient. For 
what are the natural consequences, say, 
of a theft ? 'fhey are of two kinds — 
direct and indirect. The direct conse- 
quence, as dictated by pure equity, is 
that of making restitution. A just ruler 
(and every parent should aim to be one) 
will demand that, when possible, a wrong 
act shall be undone by a right one ; and 
in the case of theft this implies either 
the restoration of the thing stolen, or, if 
it is consumed, the giving of an equiva- 
lent : which, in the case of a child, may 
be effected out of its pocket-money. 
The indirect and more serious conse- 
quence is the grave displeasure of parents 
— a consequence which inevitably follows 
among all peoples civilised enough to 
regard theft as a crime. “But,” it will 
be said, “ the manifestation of parental 
displeasure, either in words or blows, is 
the ordinary course in these cases : the 
method leads here to nothing new.” 
Very true. Already we have admitted 
that, in some directions, this method is 
spontaneously pursued. Already we 
have shown that there is a tendency for 
educational systems to gravitate towards 
the true system. And here we may 
remark, as before, that the intensity of 
this natural reaction will, in the beneficent 
order of things, adjust itself to the 
requirements — that this parental dis- 
pleasure will vent itself in violent 
measures during comparatively barbarous 
times, when children are also compara- 
tively barbarous ; and will express itself 
less cruelly in those more advanced 
social states in which, by implication, 
the children are amenable to milder 
treatment. But what it chiefly concerns 
us here to observe is, that the manifesta- 


tion of strong parental displeasure, pro- 
duced by one of these graver offences, 
will be potent for good, just in proportion 
to the warmth of the attachment existing 
between parent and child. Just in pro- 
portion as the discipline of natural con- 
sequences has been consistently pursued 
in other cases, will it be efficient in this 
case. Proof is within the experience of 
all, if tliey will look for it. 

For does not every one know that 
when he has offended another, the 
amount of regret he feels (of course, 
leaving worldly considerations out of the 
question) varies with the degree of 
sympathy he has for that other? Is he 
not conscious that when the person 
offended is an enemy, the having given' 
him annoyance is apt to Ij>e a source 
rather of secret satisfaction than of 
sorrow ? Does he not remember that 
where umbrage has been taken by some 
total stranger, he has felt much less con- 
cern than he would have done had such 
umbrage been taken by one with whom 
he was intimate? ^Vhile, conversely,- 
has not the anger of an admired and 
cherished friend been regarded by hinv 
as a serious misfortune, long and keenly 
regretted? Well, the effects of parental 
displeasure on children must similarly 
vary with the pre-existing relationship. 
Where there is an established alienation,, 
'the feeling of a child who has trans- 
gressed is a purely selfish fear of the 
impending physical penalties or depriva- 
tions ; and after these have been inflicted, 
the injurious antagonism and dislike 
which result, add to the alienation. On ‘ 
the contrary, where there exists a warm' 
filial affection produced by a consistent- 
parental friendship, the state of mind* 
caused by parental displeasure is not- 
only a salutary check to future miscon- 
duct of like kind, but is intrinsically 
salutary. The moral pain consequent’ 
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on having, for the time being, lost so 
loved a friend, stands in place of the 
physical pain usually inflicted ; and 
proves equally, if not more, efficient. 
While instead of the fear and vindictive- 
ness excited by the one course, there are 
excited by tlie other a sympathy with 
parental sorrow, a genuine regret for 
having caused it, and a desire, by some 
atonement, to re-establish the friendly 
relationship. Instead of bringing into 
play those egotistic feelings whose pre- 
dominance is the cause of criminal acts, 
there are brought into play those altruistic 
feelings which check criminal acts, d'luis 
the discipline of natural consequences 
is applicable to grave as well as trivial 
faults ; and the [iractice of it conduces 
not simply to the re^iression, but to the 
eradication of such faults. 

In lirief, the truth is that savageness 
begets savageness, and gentleness begets 
gen-tleiK\ss. Children who are unsympa- 
thetically treated become unsympathetic; 
whereas treating them with due felhnv- 
feeling is a means of cultivating their 
fellow-feeling. With family governments 
as with political ones, a harsh despotism 
itself generates a great part of the crimes 
it has to re})ress ; while on the other 
hand a mild and liberal rule both avoids 
many causes of dissension, and so 
ameliorates the tone of feeling as to 
diminish the tendency to transgression. 
As John Locke long since remarked, 
“ Great severity of punishment docs but 
very little good, nay, great harm, in 
education; and I believe it will be found 
that, cateris paribus^ those children who 
have been most chastised seldom make 
the best men.” In confirmation of which 
opinion we may cite the fact not long 
since made public by Mr. Rogers, 
Chaplain of the Pentonville Prison, that 
those juvenile criminals who have been 
whipped are those who most frequently 


return to prison. Conversely, the bene- 
ficial effects of a kinder treatment, are 
well illustrated in a fact stated to us by 
a I'Vench lady, in whose house we recently 
stayed in Paris. Apologising for the dis- 
turbance daily caused by a little boy who 
was unmanageable both ht home and at 
school, she expressed her fear that there 
was no remedy save that which had 
succeeded in the case of an elder brother; 
namely, .sending him to an English school. 
She explained that at various schools in 
Paris this elder brother had proved 
utterly untractable ; that in despair they 
had followed the advice to send him to 
England; and that on his return home 
he was as good as he had before been 
bad. Phis remarkable change she 
ascribed entirely to the comparative 
mildness of the English discipline. 

After the foregoing ex[)o.sition of 
principles, our remaining space may best 
be occu})ied by a few of tlie chief maxims 
and rules deducible from them ; and 
with a view to brevity we will put these 
in a hortatory form. 

Do not ex[)ect from a child any great 
amount of moral goodness. During 
early years every civilised man passes 
through that phase of character exhibited 
by the barbarous race from which he is 
descended. As the child’s features — 
flat nose, forw'ard-opcning nostrils, large 
lips, wide-apart eyes, al>sent frontal sinus, 
&c.-— resemble for a time those of the 
savage, so, too, do his instincts. Hence 
the tendencies to cruelty, to thieving, 
to lying, so general among i hildren — 
tendencies which, even without the aid 
of discipline, , will become mcne or less 
modified just as* the features do. 'Fhe 
popular idoit thatrchildrCn are “innocent,” 
while it is true \^ith respect to cwil know- 
is totally false with resp( ct to evil 
impulses; as half an liour’s observation 
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in the nursery will prove to any one. 
Boys when left to themselves, as at 
public schools, treat each other more 
brutally than men do; and were they 
left to themselves at an earlier age 
their brutality would be still more con- 
spicuous. 

Not only is it unwise to set up a high 
standard of good conduct for children, 
but it is even unwise to use very urgent 
incitements to good conduct. Already 
most people recognise the detrimental 
results of intellectual precocity ; but there 
remains to be recognised the fact tliat 
moral precocity also has detrimental 
results. Our higher moral faculties, like 
cmr higher intellectual ones, are com- 
paratively complex. By conseciuence 
both are comparatively late in their 
evolution. And with the one as with 
the other, an early activity produced by 
Stimulation will be at the expense of the 
future character. Hence the not un- 
common anomaly that those who during 
childhood were models of juvenile good- 
ness, by-and-by undergo a seemingly 
inexplicable change for the worse, and 
end by being not above but below par ; 
while relatively exemplary men are often 
the issue of a childhood by no means 
promising. 

Be content, therefore, with moderate 
measures and moderate results. Bear 
in mind that a higher morality, like a 
higher intelligence, must be reached by 
slow growth; and you will then have 
patience with those imperfections which j 
your child hourly displays. You will be | 
less prone to that constant scolding, and 
threatening, and forbidding, by which 
many parents induce a chronic domestic 
irritation, in the foolish hope that they 
will thus make their children what they 
should be. 

This liberal form of domestic govern- 
ment, which does not seek despotically 


to regulate all the details of a child^s 
conduct, necessarily results from the 
system we advocate. Satisfy yolirself 
with seeing that your child always 
suffers the natural consequences of his 
actions, and you will avoid that excess 
of control in which so many parents err. 
Leave him wherever you can to the 
discipline of experience, and you will 
save him from that hot-house virtue 
which over-regulation produces in 
yielding natures, or that demoralising 
antagonism which it i)roduces in inde- 
pendent ones. 

By aiming in all cases to insure the 
natural reactions to your child’s actions, 
you will put an advantageous check on 
your (>wn temper. The method of 
moral education pursued by many, we 
fear by most, parents, is little else than 
that of venting their anger in the way 
that first suggests itself, "rhe slaps, and 
rough shakings, and sharp words, with 
w'hich a mother commonly visits her 
offspring's small offences (many of them 
not offences considered intrinsically), are 
generally but the manifestations of her 
ill-controlled feelings — result much more 
from the promptings of those feelings 
than from a wish to benefit the offenders. 
But by pausing in each case of trans- 
gression to consider what is the normal 
consequence, and how it may best be 
brought borne to the transgressor, some 
little time is obtained for the mastery of 
yourself; the mere blind anger first 
aroused settles down into a less vehement 
feeling, and one not so likely to mislead 
you. 

Do not, however, seek to behave as a 
passionless instrument. Remember that 
besides the natural ^reactions to your 
child’s actions which the working of 
things tends to bring round on him, your 
own approbation or disapprobation is 
also a natural reaction, and one of th^ 
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ordained agencies for guiding him. The 
error we have been combating is that of 
substituting parental displeasure and its 
artificial penalties for the penalties which 
Nature has established. But while it 
should not be substituted for these 
natural penalties, we by no means argue 
that it should not accompany them. 
Though the secondary kind of punish- 
ment should not usurp the place of the 
primary kind ; it may, in moderation, 
rightly supplei-qjent the primary kind. 
Such amount of sorrow or indignation as 
you feel, should be expressed in words 
or manner : subject, of course, to the 
approval of your judgment. The kind 
and degree of feeling produced in you, 
will necessarily depend on your own 
character ; and it is therefore useless to 
say it should be this or that. Neverthe- 
less you may endeavour to modify the 
feeling into that which you believe 
ought to be entertained. Beware, how- 
ever, of the two extremes ; not only in 
respect of the intensity, but in respect of 
the duration, of your displeasure. On 
the one hand, avoid that weak impul- 
siveness, so general among mothers, 
which scolds and forgives almost in the 
same breath. On the other hand, do 
not unduly continue to show estrange- 
ment of feeling, lest you accustom your 
child to do without 5 ’our friendship, and 
so lose your influence over him. The 
moral reactions called forth from you by 
your child’s actions, you should as much 
as possible assimilate to those which you 
conceive would be called forth from a 
parent of perfect nature. 

Be sparing of commands. Command 
only when other means are inexplicable, 
or have failed. “ In frequent orders the 
parents^ advantage is more considered 
than the child’s,” says Richter. As in 
primitive societies a breach* of law is 
punished, not so much because it is 


intrinsically wrong as because it is a 
disregard of the king’s authority — a 
rebellion against him ; so in many 
families, the penalty visited on a trans- 
gressor is prompted le^ by reprobation 
of the offence than by anger -at the dis 
obedience. liisten to the ordinary 
speeches — “ How dare you disobey me ?” 
“1 tell you I’ll make you do it, sir”* 
“ I’ll soon teach you who is master ” — 
and then consider what the words, the 
tone, and the manner imply. A deter- 
mination to subjugate is far more con- 
spicuous in them than anxiety for the 
child’s welfare. For the time being the 
attitude of mind differs but little from 
that of a despot bent on punishing a 
recalcitrant subject. The right-feeling 
parent, however, like the philanthropic 
legislator, will rejoice not in coercion, 
but in dispensing with coercion. He 
will do without law wherever other 
modes of regulating conduct can be 
successfully employed ; and he will 
regret the having recourse to law when 
law is necessary. As Richter remarks — 
“The best rule in politics is said to be 
^pas trap gouver/ier’: it is also true in 
education.” And in spontaneous con- 
formity witii this maxim, ])arents whose 
lust of dominion is restrained by a true 
sense of duty, will aim to make their 
children control themselves as much as 
possible, and will fall back upon abso- 
lutism only as a last resort. 

But whenever you do command, com- 
mand with decision and consistency. If 
the case is one which really cannot be 
otherwise dealt with, then issue your fiat, 
and havirlg issued it, never afterwards 
swerve from ,it. Consider well what you 
are going to do ; w^eigh- all the conse- 
quences ; tflink whether you have 
adequate firmness of purpose ,* and then, 
if you finally make the law,, enforce 
obedience at whatever co.st Let you^ 
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penalties be like the penalties inflicted 
by inanimate Nature — inevitable. Tlie 
hot cinder burns a child the first time he 
seizes it ; it burns him the second time ; 
it burns him the third time; it burns him 
every time ; and he very soon learns not 
to touch the hot cinder. If you are 
equally consistent — if the consequences 
which you tell your child will follow 
specified acts, follow with like uniformity, 
he will soon come to respect your laws 
as he does those of Nature. And this 
respect once established, will prevent 
endless domestic evils. Of errors in 
education one of the worst is incon- 
sistency. As in a community, crimes 
multiply when there is no certain 
administration of justice ; so in a family, 
an immense increase of transgressions 
results from a hesitating or irregular 
infliction of punishments, A weak 
mother, who i)erpetually threatens and 
rarely performs — who makes rules in 
haste and repents of them at leisure — 
who treats the same oflence now with 
severity and now with leniency, as the 
passing humour dictates, is laying up 
miseries for herself and her children. 
She is making herself contemptible in 
their eyes ; she is setting them an 
example of uncontrolled feelings ; she 
is encouraging them to transgress by the 
prospect of .probable impunity ; she is 
entailing endless squabbles and accom- 
panying damage to her own temper and 
the tempers of her little ones ; she is 
reducing their minds to a moral chao.s, 
which after-years of bitter experience 
will with difficulty bring into order. 
Better even a barbarous form of domestic 
government carried out consistently tlian 
a humane one inconsistent^iy carried out. 
Again we say, avoid coercive measures 
wherever it is possible to do so; but 
when you find despotism really neces- 


Remember that the aim of your 
discipline should be to produce a self- 
governing being ; not to produce a being 
to be governed by others. Were your 
children fated to pass their lives as 
slaves, you could not too much accustom 
them to slavery during their childhood ; 
but as they are by-and-by to be free men, 
with no one to control their daily con- 
duct, you cannot too much accustom 
them to self-control wlnle they are still 
under your eye. This it is which makes 
the system of discijiline by natural con- 
sequences, so especially appropriate to 
the social state which we in lilngland 
liave now reached. In feudal times, 
when one of the chief evils the citizen 
had to fear was the anger of his superiors, 
it was well that during childhood, parental 
vengeance should be a chief means of 
government. But now that the citizen 
has little to fear from any one — now that 
the good c»r evil which he exi)eriences is 
mainly that which in the order of things 
results from his own conduct, he should 
from his first years begin to learn, experi- 
mentally, the good or evil consequences 
which naturally follow this or that con- 
duct. Aim, therefore, to diminish the 
parental government, as fast as you can 
substitute for it in your child’s mind that 
self government arising from a foresight 
of results. During infancy a considerable 
amount of absolutism is necessary. A 
three-year old urchin playing with an 
open razor, cannot be allowed to learn 
by this discipline of consequences ; for 
the consequences may be loo serious. 
But as intelligence increases, the number 
of peremptory interferences may be, and 
should be, diminished ; with the view 
of gradually ending them as maturity 
is approached. All transitions are 
dangerous ; and the most dangerous 
is the transition from the restraint of 
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the world. Hence the importance of 
pursuing the policy we advocate ; which, 
by cultivating a boy’s faculty of self- 
restraint, by continually increasing the 
degree in which he is left to his self- 
restraint, and by so bringing him, step 
by step, to a state of unaided self-restraint, 
obliterates the ordinary sudden and 
hazardous change from externally- 
governed youth to internally-governed 
maturity. Let the history of your 
domestic rule typify, in little, the history 
of our political rule : at the outset, 
autocratic control, where control is really 
needful; by-and-by an incipient consti- 
tutionalism, in which the liberty of the 
subject gains some express recognition ; 
successive extensions of this liberty of 
the subject ; gradually ending in parental 
abdication. 

Do not regret the display of consider- 
able self-will on the part of your children. 
It is the correlative of that diminished 
coercivcncss so conspicuous in modern 
education. The greater tendency to 
assert freedom of action on the one side, 
corresponds to the smaller tendency to 
tyrannise on the other. They both 
indicate an approach to the system of 
discipline we contend for, under which 
children will be more and more led to 
rule themselves by the experience of 
natural consequences ; and they are both 
accompaniments of our more advanced 
social state. The independent English 
boy is the father of the independent 
English man ; and you cannot have the 
last without the first. German teachers 
say that they had rather manage a dozen 
German boys than one English one. 
Shall we, therefore, wish that our boys 
had the manageableness of German 
ones, and with it the submissiveness and 
political serfdom of adult Germans ? 
Or shall we not rather tolerate in our 
boys those feelings which make them 


free men, and modify our methods 
accordingly ? 

Lastly, always recollect that to edu- 
cate rightly is not a simple and easy 
thing, but a complex and extremely 
difficult thing, the haiidest task which 
devolves on adult life. The rough and 
ready style of domestic government is 
indeed practicable by the meanest and 
most uncultivated intellects. Slaps and 
sharp words are penalties that suggest 
themselves alike to the least reclaimed 
barbarian and the stolidest peasant. 
Even brutes can use this method of 
discipline ; as you may see in the growl 
and half-bite with which a bitch will 
check a too-exigeant puppy. But if you 
would carry out with success a rational 
and civilised system, you must be pre- 
pared for considerable mental exertion — 
for some study, some ingenuity, some 
patience, some self-control. You will 
have habitually to consider what are the 
results which in adult life follow certain 
kinds of acts ; and you must then devise 
methods by which parallel results shall 
be entailed on the parallel acts of your 
children. It will daily be needful to 
analyse the motives of juvenile conduct 
— to distinguish between acts that are 
really good and those which, though 
simulating them, [)roceed from inferior 
impulses ; while you will have to be ever 
on your guard against the cruel mistake 
not unfrequently made, of translating 
neutral acts into transgressions, or 
ascribing w'orse feelings than were enter- 
tained. You must more or less modify 
your method to suit the disposition of 
each child; and must be prepared to 
make furtbet modifications as each 
child’s ciisposition enters on a new phase. 
Your faith will often be taxed to main- 
tain the requisite perseverance in a 
course which seems to produce little or 
no effect. Especially if you are -dealing 
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with children who have been wrongly 
treated, you must be prepared for a 
lengthened trial of patience before suc> 
ceeding with better methods ; since that 
which is not easy even w^here a right 
state of feeling has been established 
from the beginning, becomes doubly 
^ difficult when a wrong state of feeling 
has to be set right. Not only will you 
have constantly to analyse the motives 
of your children, but you will have to 
analyse your own motives — to discrimi- 
nate between those internal suggestions 
springing from a true parental solicitude 
and those which spring from your own 
selfishness, your love of ease, your lust of 
dominion. And then, more trying still, 
you will have not only to detect, but to 
curb these baser impulses. In brief, 
you will have to carry on your own 
higher education at the same time that 
you are educating your children. Intel- 
lectually you must cultivate to good 
purpose that most complex of subjects — 
human nature and its laws, as exhibited 
in your children, in yourself, and in the 
world. Morally, you must keep in con- 
stant exercise your higher feelings, and 
restrain your lower. It is a truth yet 
remaining to be recognised, that the kist 
stage in the mental development of each 
man and w^oman is to be reached only 
through a proper discharge of the 
parental duties. And when this truth is 
recognised, it will be seen how admirable 
is the arrangement through which human 
beings are led by their strongest affec- 
tions to subject themselves to a discipline 
that they would else elude. 

While some will regard this concep- 
tion of education as it should be, with 
doubt and discouragement, others will, 
we think, perceive in the*exalted ideal 
which it involves, evidence of its truth. 
That it cannot be realised by the impul- 
sive, the unsympathetic, and the short- 


sighted, but demands tlie higher attri- 
butes of human nature, they will see to 
be evidence of its fitness for the more 
advanced state of humanity. Though it 
calls for much labour and self-sacrifice, 
they will see that it promises an abundant 
return of happiness, immediate and 
remote. They will see that while in its 
injurious effects on both parent and 
child a bad system is twice cursed, a 
good system is twice blessed — it blesses 
him that trains and him that's trained. 


CHAP^rER IV. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Equai.ly at the squire’s table after the 
withdrawal of the ladies, at the farmers’ 
market ordinary, and at the village ale- 
house, the topic which, after the political 
question of the day, excites the most 
general interest, is the management of 
animals. Riding home from hunting, 
the conversation usually gravitates towards 
horse-breeding, and jicdigrees, and com- 
ments on this or that “good point”; 
while a day on the moors is very unlikely 
to end without something being said on 
the treatment of dogs. When crossing 
the fields together from church, the 
tenants of adjacent farms are apt to pass 
from criticisms on the sermon to criticisms 
on the weather, the crops, and the stock; 
and thence to slide into discussions on 
the various kinds of fodder and their 
feeding qualities. Hodge and Giles, 
after comparing notes over their respective 
pig-styes, show by their remarks that 
they have been observant of their masters’ 
beasts and sheep ; and of the effects 
produced on them by this or that kind 
of treatment. Nor is it only among the 
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rural population that the regulations of 
the kennel, the stable, the cow-shed, and 
the sheep-pen, are favourite subjects. 
In towns, too, the numerous artizans 
who keep dogs, the young men who are 
rich enough to now and then indulge 
their sporting tendencies, and their more 
staid seniors who talk over agricultural 
progress or read Mr. Mechi’s annual 
reports and Mr. Caird’s letters to the 
Tinms^ form, when added together, a 
large portion of the inhabitants. Take 
the adult males througliout the kingdom, 
and a great majority will be found to 
show some interest in . the breeding, 
rearing, or. training of animals of one 
kind or other. 

But, during after-dinner conversations, 
or at other times of like intercourse, who 
hears anything said about the rearing of 
children ? When the country gentleman 
has paid his daily visit to the stable, 
and personally inspected the condition 
and treatment of his horses j when he 
has glanced at his minor live stock, 
and given directions about them ; how 
often does he go up to the nursery and 
examine into its dietary, its hours, its 
ventilation ? On his library-shelves may 
be found White’s Farriery, Stephens’s 
Book of the Farm, Nimrod On the 
Condition of Hunters-, and with the con- 
tents of these he is more or less familiar; 
but how many books has he read on the 
management of infancy and childhood ? 
The fattening properties of oil-cakc, the 
relative values of hay and chopped straw, 
the dangers of unlimited clover, are points 
on which every landlord, farmer, and 
peasant has some knowledge ; but what 
percentage of them inquire whether the 
food they give their children is adapted 
to the constitutional needs of growing 
boys and girls ? Perhaps the business- 
interests of these classes will be assigned 
as accounting for this anomaly. The 


explanation is inadequate, however ; 
seeing that the same contrast holds 
among other classes. Of a score of 
townspeople, few, if any, would prove 
ignorant of the fact that it is undesirable 
to work a horse soon after it has eaten ; 
and yet, of this same score, supposing 
them all to be fathers, probably not one 
would be found who had considered 
whether the time elapsing between his 
children’s dinner and their resumption 
of lessons was sufficient. Indeed, on 
cross-examination, neaily every man 
would disclose the latent opinion that 
the regimen of the nursery was no concern 
of his. “ Oh, I leave all those things to 
the women,” would probably be the reply. 
And in most cases the tone of this reply 
would convey the implication, that such 
cares are not consistent with masculine 
dignity. 

Regarded from any but a conventional 
point of view, the fact seems strange that 
while the raising of first-rate bullocks is 
an occupation on which educated men 
willingly bestow much time and thought, 
the bringing up of fine human beings is 
an occupation tacitly voted unworthy of 
their attention. Mammas who have been 
taught little but languages, music, and 
accomplishments, aided by nurses full of 
antiquated prejudices, are held competent 
regulators of the food, clothing, and 
exercise of children. Meanwhile tlie 
fathers read books and periodicals, attend 
agricultural meetings, try experiments, 
and engage in discussions, all with the 
view of discovering how to fatten prize 
pigs ! We see infinite pa ms taken to 
produce ajacer that shall win the Derby : 
none to produce a modern adilete. Had 
Gulliver narrated Of Ihe Laputiins that 
the men vied with each other in learning 
how best to rear the uffspring of other 
creatures, and were careless of learning 
how best to rear their own offspring, h^ 
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would have paralleled any of the other 
absurdities he ascribes to them. 

The matter is a serious one, however. 
Ludicrous as is the antithesis, the fact 
it expresses is not less disastrous. As 
remarks a suggestive writer, the first 
requisite to success in life is “to be a 
good animal and to be a nation of 
good animals is the first condition to 
national prosperity. Not only is it that 
the event of a war often turns on the 
strength and hardiness of soldiers ; but 
it is that the contests of commerce are 
in part determined by the bodily endu- 
rance of producers. Thus far we have 
found no reason to fear trials of strength 
with other races in either of these fields. 
But there are not wanting signs that our 
powers will presently be taxed to the 
uttermost. The competition of modern 
life is so keen, that few can bear the 
required application without injury. 
Already thousands break down under 
the high pressure they are subject to. If 
this pressure continues to increase, as it 
seems likely to do, it will try severely 
even the soundest constitutions. Hence 
it is becoming of especial importance 
that the training of children should be 
so carried on, as not only to fit 
them mentally for the struggle before 
them, but also to make them physi- 
cally fit to bear its excessive wear and 
tear. 

Happily the matter is beginning to 
attract attention. The writings of Mr. 
Kingsley indicate a reaction against over- 
culture ; carried perhaps, as reactions 
usually are, somewhat too far. Occasional 
letters and leaders in the newspapers 
have shown an awakening interest in 
physical training. And the formation 
of a school, significant!/ nicknamed 
that of “muscular Christianity,” implies 
a growing opinion that our present 
methods of bringing up children do 


not sufficiently regard the welfare of 
the body. 1'he topic is evidently ripe 
for discussion. 

To conform the regimen of the nursery 
and the school to the established truths of 
modern science —this is the desideratum. 
It is time that the benefits which our 
sheep and oxen are deriving from the 
investigations of the laboratory, should 
be participated in by our children. 
Without calling in question the great 
importance of horse-training and pig- 
feeding, we would suggest that, as the 
rearing of w^ell-grown men and women 
is also of some moment, these conclusions 
which theory indicates and practice 
indorses, ought to be acted on in the 
last case as in the first. Probably not 
a few will be startled — perhaps offended 
— by this collocation of ideas. But it 
is a fact not to be disputed, and to which 
w'e must reconcile ourselves, that man 
is subject to the same organic laws as 
inferior creatures. No anatomist, no 
physiologist, no chemist, will for a 
moment hesitate to assert, that the 
general principles which are true of 
the vital processes in animals are equally 
true of the vital processes in num. And 
a candid admission of this fact is not 
without its reward : namely, that the 
generalisations established by observation 
and experiment on brutes, become avail- 
able for human guidance. Rudimentary 
as is the Science of Life, it has already 
attained to certain fundamental principles 
underlying the development of all 
organisms, the human included. That 
which has now to be done, and that 
which we shall endeavour in some measure 
to do, is to trace the bearings of these 
fundamental principles on the physical 
training of childhood and youth. 

The rhythmical tendency which is 
traceable in all departments of social 
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life — which is illustrated in the access of 
despotism after revolution, or, among 
ourselves, in the alternation of reforming 
epochs and conservative epochs — which, 
after a dissolute age, •brings an age of 
asceticism, and conversely, — which, in 
commerce, produces the recurring infla- 
tions and panics — which carries the 
devotees of fashion from one absurd 
extreme to the opposite one : — this 
rhythm seal tendency affects also our 
table-habits, and by implication, the 
dietary of the young. After a j)eriod 
distinguished by hard drinking and hard 
eating, has come a period of comparative 
sobriety, which, in teetotal ism and 
vegetarianism, exhibits extreme forms 
of protest against the riotous living of 
the past. And along with this change 
in the regimen of adults, has come a 
parallel change in the regimen for boys 
and girls. In past gcaierations the 
belief was, that the more a cliild could 
be induced to eat the hetter ; and even 
now, among farmers and in remote 
districts, where traditional ideas most 
linger, parents may be found who tempt 
their children into repletion. But among 
the educated classes, who chiefly display 
this reaction towards abstemiousness, 
there may be seen a decided leaning 
to the under feeding, rather than the 
over-feeding of children. Indeed tlulr 
disgust for by-gone animalism, is more I 
clearly shown in the treatment of their 
offspring than in the treatment of them- 
selves; for while their disguised asceticism 
is, in so far as their personal conduct is 
concerned, kept in check by their appe- 
tites, it has full play in legislating for 
juveniles. 

That over-feeding and under-feeding 
are both bad, is a truism. Of the two, 
however, the last is the worst. As writes 
a high authority, “ the effects of casual 
repletion are less prejudicial, and more 


easily corrected, that those of inanition.*'* 
Besides, where there has been no 
injudicious interference, repletion seldom 
occurs. “ Excess is the vice rather of 
adults than of the young, who are rarely 
either gourmands or epicures, unless 
through the fault of diose who rear 
them.”^ This system of restriction 
which mai\y parents think so necessary, 
is based upon inadequate observation, 
and erroneous reasoning. There is an 
over-legislation in the nursery, as well as 
an over-legislation in the State ; and one 
of the most injurious forms of it is this 
limitation in the cjiiantity of food. 

“ liUt are children to be allowed to 
surfeit themselves ? Shall they be suffered 
to take their fill of dainties and make 
themselves ill, as they certainly will do?” 
As thus put, the question admits of but 
one reply. But as thus put, it assumes 
the point at issue. VVe contend that, 
as appetite is a good guide to all the 
lower creation — as it is a good guide to 
the infant —as it is a good guide to the 
inviilid — as it is a good guide to the 
differently-placed races of men — and as 
it is a good guide for every adult who 
leads a healthful life ; it may safely be 
inferred that it is a good guide for child- 
hood. It would be strange indeed were 
it here alone untrustworthy. 

Perhaps some will read this reply with 
impatience; being able, as they think, 
to cite facts totally at variam e with it. 
It may appear absurd if we deny the 
relevancy of these fads. And yet the 
paradox is quite defens i I )le. The truth 
is, that the instances of excess which 
such persons have in mind, are usually 
the consequences of the restrictive system 
they seem to justify. They arc the 
sensual reactions caused by an ascetic 
regimen. They illustrate on a small 

Cyclopctdia of Practical Mediciftc^ ■ Ib» 
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scale that commonly -remarked truth, | fact diat. they have usually a marked 
that tho^e who during youth have been dislike to that food which gives out the 
subject to the most rigorous discipline, greatest amount of heat during oxidation 
are apt afte^rwards to rush into the wildest (namely, fat), we j^ave reason for think- 
extravagances. "J'hey are analogous to ing that excess of the one compensates 
those frightful ^ phenomena, once not for defect of tlic other — that the organism 
uncommon in convents, where nuns demands more sugar because it cannot 
suddenly lapsed from the extremest deal with much fat. Again, children are 
austerities into an almost demoniac of vegetable acids. Fruits of all 

wickedness. They simply exhibit the kinds are their delight; and, in the 
uncontrollable vehemence of long-denied absence of anything better, they will 
desires. Consider the ordinary tastes devour unripe gooseberries and the 
and the ordinary treatment of children, sourest of crabs. Now not only are 
The love of sweets is conspicuous and vegetable acids, in common with mineral 
almost universal among them. Probably ones, very good tonics, and beneficial 
iiinety-nine people in a hundred presume as such when taken in model*ation, but 
that there is nothing more in this than they have, when administered in their 
gratification of the palate ; and that, in natural forms, other advantages. “ Ripe 
common with other sensual desires, it fruit,” says Dr. Andrew Combe, “ is 
fhould be discouraged. The physiolo- jnore freely given on the Continent than 
gist, however, whose discoveries lead in this country ; and, particularly when 
him to an ever-increasing reverence for the bowels act imperfectl; ’ it is often 
the arrangements of things, susjiects very useful.” See, then, the discord 
something more in this love of sweeti# between the instinctive wants of children 
than is currently supposed ; and inquiry and their habitual treatment. Here 
confirms the suspicion. He finds that are two dominant desires, which in 
sugar plays an important jiart in the all probability express certain needs 
vital processes. Both saccharine and of the child’s constitution ; and not only 
fatty matters are eventually oxidised in are they ignored in the nursery-regimen, 
the body; and there is an accompanying but there is a general tendency to forbid 
evolution of heat. Sugar is the form to the gratification of them. Bread-and- 
which sundry other compounds have to milk in the morning, tea and bread-and- 
be reduced before they are available as butter at night, or some dietary equally 
heat-making food ; and this fo7^matio?^ insipid, is rigidly adhered to ; and any 
of sugar is carried on in the body. Not ministration to the palate is thougtit 
only is starch changed into sugar in the needless, or rather, wrong. What is the 
-course of digestion, but it has been consequence ? ^^'^hen, on fete-days, 

proved by M. Claude Bernard that the there is unlimited access to good things 
liver is a factory in which other con- — when a gift of pocket-money brings 
stituer-ts of food are transformed into the contents of the confectioner’s window 
sugar : the need for sugar being so within reach, or when by some accident 
imperative that it is even thus produced the free run of a fruit-garden is obtained; 
from nitrogenous substances when no then the long-denied, and therefore 
others are given. Now, 'when to the intense, desires lead to great excesses, 
fact that children have a marked desire There is an impromptu carnival, due 
for this valuable heat-food, we join the partly to release from past restraints, and 
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imrtly to the consciousness that a long 
l^nt will begin on the morrow. And 
then, when the evils of repletion display 
themselves, it is argued that children 
must not be left to the guidance of their 
appetites ! These disastrous results of 
artificial restrictions, are themselves cited 
as proving the need for further restric- 
1 tions ! We contend therefore, that the 
‘ reasoning used to justify this sy«tem of 
^ interference is vicious. We contend 
\ that, were children allowed daily to 
; partake of these more sapid edibles, 

^ for which there is a physiological rcquire- 
fment, they would rarely exceed, as they 
I now mostly do when they have the 
I opportunity : were fruit, as Dr. ^Combe 
recommends, “ to constitute a part of 
he regular food ” (given, as he advises, ^ 
\ not between meals, but along with them), 
4here would be none of that craving 
which prompts the devouring of crabs 
and sloes.- And similarly in other eases. 

Not only is it that the a priori reasons 
for trusting the aj)petites of children are 
strong ; and that the reasons assigned 
for distrusting them are invalid ; hut it 
is that no other guidance is worthy of 
onfidence. \Vhat is the value of this 
parental judgment, set u]) as an alterna- 
t ve regulator? ^Vhcn to “ Oliver asking 
ior more,” the m<imma or governess says 
* No,” on what data docs she i)roceed? 
Mie thinks he has had enough. Hut 
^vhere are her grounds fur so thinking? 

1 las she some secret understanding with 
die boy’s stomach — some clairvoyant 
h%er enabling her to discern the needs 
< ' his body ? If not, how can she sjifely 
d ecide ? Does she not know that the 
d.imand of the system for food is deter- 
lined by numerous and involved cau.ses 
-""Varies with the temperature, with the 
l))’grometric state of the air, with the 
electric state of the air — varies also 
iJe^Ordin to the exercise taken, accord- 


ing to the kind and quantity of food 
eaten at the last meal, and according to 
the rapidity with which the last meal was 
digested? How can she calculate the 
result of such a combinrtion of causes? 
As we heard said by the father of a five- 
years-old boy, who stands a head taller 
than most of his age, and is propor- 
tionately robust, rosy, and active: — “I 
can see no artificial standard by which 
to mete out his food. If I say, * this 
much is enough,’ it is a mere guess ; 
and the guess is as likely to be wrong as 
right. Consequently, having no faith in 
guesses, I let him eat his fill.” And, 
certainly, any one judging of his i)olicy 
by its effects, would be constrained to 
admit its wisdom. In truth, this con- 
fidence, witii \\hich most persons legislate 
for the stomachs of their children, proves 
their unacqiiaintance with physiology; 
if they knew more, they would be more 
r^odest. “The pride of science is 
humble when compared with the pride 
of ignorance.” If any one would learn 
how little faith is to be placed, in human 
judgments, and how much in the pre- 
c.stablished arrangement of things, let 
I him compare the rashness of the incx- 
j)erie 4 ced jihysician with the caution of 
tile most advanced ; or let him dip into 
Sir John Forbes’s work, Ori Nature and 
chrt in the Cure of Disease ; and he wall 
sec that, in proportion as men gain 
knowledge of the laws of life, they come 
to have less confidence in themselves, and 
iiiore in Nature. 

Turning from the question (;f quantity 
of food to that of qtialit}\ we ntay discern 
the same ascetic .tendency. Not simply 
a restricteil diet,*but a comparatively low' 
diet, is thought proper for children. The 
current opinion is, that they sliould have 
but little animal food. Among the less 
wealthy classes, econo.my seems to Fiave 
dict;^ted this opinion — the wish has been 
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father to the thought. Parents not 
affording to buy much meat, answer the 
petitions of juveniles with — “ Meat is 
not good for little boys and girls and 
this, at first probably nothing but a con- 
venient excuse, has by repetition grown 
into an article of faith. While the classes 
with whom cost is no consideration, have 
been swayed partly by the example of 
the majority, partly by the influence of 
nurses drawn from the lower classes, and 
in some measure by the reaction against 
past animalism. 

If, how^ever, we inquire for the basis 
of this opinion, we find little or none. 
It is a dogma repeated and received 
without proof, like tliat which, for thou- 
sands of years, insisted on swaddling- 
clothes. Very probably for the infant’s 
stomach, not yet endowed with much 
muscular power, meat, which reciuircs 
considerable trituration before it can be 
made into chyme, is an unfit alimentT 
But this objection does not tt:ll against 
animal food from which the filrrous part 
has been extracted ; nor does it aj)ply 
when, after the lapse of two or three 
years, considerable muscular vigour has 
been acquired. And while the evidence 
in support of this dogma, partially valid 
in the case of very young children, is not 
valid in the case of older children, who 
are, nevertheless, ordinarily treated m 
conformity with it, the adverse evidence 
is abundant and conclusive. The verdict 
of science is exactly opposite to the 
popular opinion. We have put the 
question to two of our leading physicians, 
and to several of the most distinguisluid 
physiologists, and they uniformly -agree 
in the coiiclusion, that children should 
have a diet not less nutritive, but, if 
anything, more nutritive than that of 
adults. 

The grounds for this conclusion are 
obvious, and the reasoning simple. It 


needs but to compare the vital processes 
of a man with those of a boy, to see 
that the demand for sustenance is rela- 
tively greater in the boy than in the 
man. What are the ends for which a 
man requires food ? Each day his body 
undergoes more or less wear — wear 
through muscular exertion, 'wear of the 
nervous system through mental actions, 
wear of the viscera in carrying on the 
functions of life ; and the tissue thus 
wasted has to be renewed. Each day, 
too, by radiation, his body loses a large 
amount of heat ; and as, for the continu- 
ance of the vital actions, the temperature 
of the body must be maintained, tliis loss 
has to be compensated by a constant 
production of heat: to which end certain 
t constituents of the body are ever under- 
going oxidation. To make up for the 
day’s waste, and to supply fuel for the 
day’s expenditure of heat, are, then, the 
sole purposes for which the adult rectuires 
food. Consider now, the case of the 
boy. He, too, wastes the substance ot 
his body by action ; and it needs but to 
note his restless activity to see that, in 
proportion to his bulk, he probably 
wastes as much as a man. He, too, 
loses heat by radiation; and, as his 
body exposes a greater surface in pro- 
portion to its mass than does that of 
a man, and therefore loses heat more 
rapidly, the cjuantity of heat- food he 
requires is, bulk for bulk, greater than 
that required by a man. So that even 
had the boy no other vital processes to 
carry on than the man has, he would 
need, relatively to his size, a somewnat 
larger supply of nutriment. But, besides 
repairing his body and maintaining its 
heat, the boy has to make new tissue — 
to grow. After waste and thermal loss 
have been provided for, such surplus of 
nutriment as remains, goes to the further 
building up of the frame; and only in 
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yirtue of this surplus is normal growth 
possible ; the growth that sometimes 
takes place in the absence of it, causing 
a manifest prostration consccpient u})on 
defective repair. It is true that because 
of a certain mechanical law which can- 
not be here explained, a small organism 
has an advantage over a large one in 
the ratio between the sustaining and 
destroying forces — an advantage, indeed, 
to which the very possibility of growth 
is owing. But this admission only 
makes it the more obvious that though 
much adverse tieatrnent may be borne 
without this excess of vitality being quite 
out-balanced ; yet any adverse treatment, 
by diminishing it, must diminish the 
size or structural perfection reached. 
How peremptory is tlie demand of the 
unfolding organism for materials, is seen 
alike in that “ school-boy hunger,” which 
after-life rarely parallels in intensity, and 
in the comparatively quick return of 
appetite. And if there needs - further 
evidence of this extra necessity for 
nutriment, we have it in the fact that, 
during the famines following shipwrv/cks 
and other disasters, the children are the 
first to die. 

■^rhis relatively greater need for nutri- 
ment being admitted, as it must be, the 
question that remains is — shall we meet 
it by giving an excessive (piantily of what 
may be called dilute food, or a more 
moderate quantity of concentrated food ? 
The nutriment obtainable from a given 
weight of meat is obtainable only from 
a larger weight of bread, or from a still 
larger weight of potatoes, and so on. 
To fulfil the requirement, the quantity 
must be increased as the nutritiveness 
is diminished. Shall we, then, respond 
to the extra wants of the growing child 
by giving an adequate quantity of food 
as good as that of adults ? Or* regardless 
oi the fact that its stomach has to dispose 


of a relatively larger quantity even of 
this good food, shall we further tax it 
by giving an inferior food in still greater 
quantity? 

The answer is tolerab^ obvious. The 
more the labour of digestion is econo- 
mised, the more energy is left for the 
purpose of growth and action. The 
functions of the stomach and intestines 
cannot be j)erformed without a large 
supply of blood and nervous power ; and 
in the comparative lassitude that follows 
a hearty meal, every adult has proof that 
this supply of blood and nervous power 
is at the expense of the system at large. 
If the requisite nutriment is obtained 
from a groat quantity of innutritions 
food, more work is entailed on the 
viscera tlian when it is obtained from 
a moderate quantity of nutritous food. 
This extra work is so much loss — a 
loss which in children shows itself 
either in diminished energy, or in smaller 
growth, or in both. The inference is, 
then, that they should have a diet which 
combines, as much as possible, nutritive- 
ness and digestibility. 

It is doubtless true that boys and girls 
may be reared upon an exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, vegetable diet. 
Among the upper classes are to be 
found children to whom coni])aratively 
little meat is given ; and who, neverthe- 
less, grow and appear in good health. 
Animal food is scarcely tasted by the 
offspring' of labouring people, and yet 
they reach a healthy maturity. But 
these seemingly adverse facts have by no 
means the weight commonly supposed. 
In the first' place, it does not follow that 
those wdio in early years Jlourish on 
bread and potatoes, will eventually reach 
a fine development ; and a comparison 
between the agricultural labourers and 
the gentry, in England, or betvyeen the 
middle and lower classes in France,* 
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is by no means in favour of vegetable 
feeders. In the second place, the ques- 
tion is not simply a question of bulk^ but 
also a question of quality, A soft, flabby 
flesh makes as^ good a show as a firm 
one ; but though , to the careless eye, a 
child of full, flaccid tissue may appear 
the equal of one whose fibres are well 
toned, a trial of strength will prove the 
difference. Obesity in adults is often a 
sign of feebleness. Men lose weight in 
training. Hence the appearance of these 
low-fed children is far from conclusive. 
In the third place, besides size we have 
to consider energy. Between children of 
the meat-eating classes and those of the 
bread-and-potato-eating classes, there is 
a marked contrast in this respect. Both 
in mental and physical vivacity the 
peasant-boy is greatly inferior to the 
son of a gentleman. 

If we compare different kinds of 
animals, or different races of men, or 
the same animals or men when differently 
fed, we find still more distinct proof that 
the degree of energy essentially depends on 
the nutritiveness of the food. 

In a cow, subsisting on so innutritive 
a food as grass, we see that the immense 
quantity required necessitates an enor- 
mous digestive system \ that the limbs, 
small in comparison with the body, are 
burdened by its weight j that in carrying 
about this heavy body and digesting this 
excessive quantity of food, much force is 
expended; and that, having but little 
remaining, the creature is sluggish. 
Compare with the cow a horse — an 
animal of nearly allied structure, but 
habituated to a more concentrated diet. 
Here the body, and more especially its 
abdominal region, bears a smaller ratio 
to the limbs ; the powers are not taxed 
. by the support of such massive viscera 
nor the digestion of so bulky a food; 
and, as a consequ^ce, therq^ is greater 


locomotive energy and considerable 
vivacity. If, again, we contrast the 
stolid inactivity of the graminivorous 
sheep with the liveliness of the dog, 
subsisting on flesh or farinaceous matters, 
or a mixture of the two, we see a differ- 
ence similar in kind, but still greater in 
degree. And after walking through the 
Zoological Gardens, and noting the rest- 
lessness wnth which the carnivorous 
animals pace up and down their cages, it 
needs but to remember that none of the 
herbivorous animals habitually display 
this superfluous energy, to see how clear 
is the relation between concentration of 
food and degree of activity. 

That these differences are not directly 
consequent on differences of constitu- 
tion, as some may argue; but are directly 
consequent on differences in the food 
which the creatures are constituted to 
subsist on ; is proved by the fact, that 
they are observable between different 
divisions of the same species. The 
varieties of the horse furnish an illustra- 
tion. Compare the big-bellied, inactive, 
spiritless cart-horse with a racer or 
hunter, small in the flanks and full of 
energy ; and then call to mind how 
much less nutritive is the diet of the one 
than that of the other. Or take the 
case of mankind. Australians, Bushmen, 
and others of the lowest savages who 
live on roots and berries, varied by 
larvae of insects and the like meagre 
fare, are comparatively puny in stature, 
have large abdomens, soft and unde- 
veloped muscles, and are quite unable to 
cope with Europeans, either in a struggle 
or in prolonged exertion. Count up the 
wild races who are well grown, strong 
and active, as the Kaffirs, North- Ameri- 
can Indians, and Patagonians, and you 
find them large consumers of flesh. The 
ill-fed Hindoo goes down before tlie 
Englishman fed on more nutrilive 
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to whom he is as inferior in mental as 
in physical energy. And generally, we 
think, the history of the world shows 
that the well-fed races have been the 
energetic and dominant races. 

Still stronger, however, becomes the 
argument, when we find that the same 
individual animal is capable of more or 
less exertion according as its food is 
more or less nutritious. This has been 
demonstrated in the case of the horse. 
Though flesh may be gained by a grazing 
horse, strength is lost; as putting him to 
hard work proves. “The consequence 
of turning horses out to grass is relaxa- 
tion of the muscular system/’ “Grass 
is a very good preparation for a bullock 
for Smithfield market, but a very bad 
one for a hunter.” It was well known 
of old that, after passing the summer in 
the fields, hunters required some months 
of stable-feeding before becoming able 
to follow the hounds; and that they 
did not get into good condition till the 
beginning of the next spring. And the 
modern practice is that insisted on by 
Mr. Apperley — “Never to give a hunter 
what is called *a summer’s run at grass,’ 
and, except under particular and very 
favourable circumstances, never to turn 
him out at all.” That is to say, never 
give him poor food : great energy and 
endurance are to be obtained only by 
the continued use of nutritive food. So 
true is this that, as proved by Mr. 
Apperley, prolonged high-feeding enables 
a middling horse to equal, in his per- 
formances, a first-rate horse fed in the 
ordinary way. To which various evidences 
add the familiar fact that, when a horse 
is required to do double duty, it is the 
practice to give him beans — a food con- 
taining a larger proportion of nitrogenous, 
or flesh-making material, than his habitual 
bats* 

^ore, in the case of individual 
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men the truth has been illustrated with 
equal, or still greater, clearness. We do 
not refer to men in training for feats 
of strength, whose regimen, however, 
thoroughly conforms tc* the doctrine.. 
We refer to the experience of railway 
contractors and their labourers. It has 
been for years a well-established fact 
that an English navvy, eating largely of 
flesh, is far more efficient than a Conti- 
nental navvy living on farinaceous food ; 
so much more efficient, that English 
contractors for Continental railways found 
it pay to take their labourers with them. 
That difference of diet and not difference 
of race caused this superiority, has been 
of late distinctly shown. For it has 
turned out, that when the Continental 
navvies live in the same style as their 
English competitors, they presently rise, 
more or less nearly, to a par with them 
in efficiency . And to this fact, let us here 
add the converse one, to which we can 
give personal testimony based upon six 
months’ experience of vegetarianism, that 
abstinence from meat entails diminished 
energy of both body and mind. 

Do not these various evidences endorse 
our argument respecting the feeding of 
children ? Do they not imply that, even 
supposing the same stature and bulk to 
be attained on an innutritive as on a 
nutritive diet, the quantity of tissue is 
greatly inferior? Do they n^jt establish 
the positipn that, where energy as well 
as growth has to be maintained, it can 
only be done by high feeding ? Do they 
not confirm the a priori conclusion that, 
though a child of whom little is expected 
in the way of bodily or mental activity, 
may thriye tolerably well on farinaceous 
substances, a child who is daily required, 
not only to form the due amount of new 
tissue, but to supply the waste consequent 
on great muscular a9tion, and the further 
wQLSte consequent on hard exercise of 
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brain, must live on substances containing 
a larger ratio of nutritive matter ? And 
is it not an obvious corollary, that denial 
of this better food will be at the expense 
either of growth, or of bodily activity, or 
of mental activity j as constitution and 
circumstances determine? We believe 
no logical intellect will question it. To 
think otherwise is to entertain in a 
disguised form the old fallacy of the 
perpetual-motion schemers — that it is 
possible to get power out of nothing. 

Before leaving the question of food, 
a few words must be said on another 
requisite — variety. In this respect the 
dietary of the young is very faulty. If 
not, like our soldiers, condemned to 
** twenty years of boiled beef,” our 
children have mostly to bear a monotony 
which, though less extreme and less 
lasting, is quite as clearly at variance 
with the laws of health. At dinner, it is 
true, they usually have food that is more 
or less mixed, and that is changed day 
by day. But week after week, month 
after month, year after year, comes the 
same breakfast of bread-and-milk, or, it 
may be, oatmeal-porridge. And with 
like persistence the day is closed, perhaps 
with a second edition of the bread-and- 
milk, perhaps with tea and bread-and- 
butter. 

This practice is opposed to the dictates 
of physiology. The satiety produced by 
an oft-repeated dish, and the gratification 
caused by one long a stranger to the 
palate, are not meaningless, as people 
carelessly assume ; but they are the 
incentives to a wholesome diversity of 
diet. It is a fact, established by numerous 
experiments, that there is scarcely any 
one food, however good, which supplies 
^in due proportions or riglit forms all the 
elements required for carrying on the 
vital processes in a normal manner; 
whence it follows that frequent change 


of food is desirable to balance the 
supplies of all the elements. It is a 
further fact, known to physiologists, that 
the enjoyment given by a much-liked 
food is a nervous stimulus, which, by 
increasing the action of the heart and 
so propelling the blood with increased 
vigour, aids in the subsequent digestion. 
And these truths are in harmony with 
the maxims of modern cattle-feeding, 
which dictate a rotation of diet. 

Not only, liowever, is periodic change 
of food very desirable ; but, for the 
same reasons, it is very’ desirable that a 
mixture of food should be taken at each 
meal. The better balance of ingredients, 
and the greater nervous stimulation, are 
advantages which hold here as before. 
If facts arc asked for, we may name as 
one, the comparative ease with which 
the stomach disposes of a French dinner, 
enormous in quantity but extremely varied 
in materials. Few will contend that an 
equal weight of one kind of food, how- 
ever well cooked, could be digested with 
as much facility. If any desire further 
facts, they may find them in every 
modern book on the management of 
animals. Animals thrive best when each 
meal is made up of several things. The 
experiments of Goss and Stark “afford 
the most decisive proof of the advantage, 
or rather the necessity, of a mixture of 
substances, in order to produce the com- 
pound which is the best adapted for the 
action of the stomach.”^ 

Should any object, as probably many 
will, that a rotating dietary for children, 
and one which also requires a mixture 
of food at each meal, would entail too 
much trouble ; we reply, that no trouble 
is thought too great which conduces to 
the mental development of children, and 
that for their future welfare, good bodily 

* Cyclopedia of Anatomy and PhyiioU^* 
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development is of still higher importance. 
Moreover, it seems alike sad and strange 
that a trouble which is cheerfully taken 
in the fattening of pigs, should be thought 
too great in the rearing of children. 

One more paragraph, with the view of 
warning those who may propose to adopt 
the regimen indicated. The change 
must not be made suddenly ; for con- 
tinued low-feeding so enfeebles the 
system, as to disable it from at once 
dealing with a high diet. Deficient 
nutrition is itself a cause of dyspepsia. 
This is true even of animals. “When 
calves are fed wdth skimmed milk, or 
whey, or other poor food, they are liable 
to intligestion.”^ Hence, therefore, where 
the energies are low, the transition to a 
generous diet must be gradual : each 
increment of strength gained, justifying 
a fresh addition of nutriment. Further, 
it should be borne in mind that the con- 
centration of nutriment may be carried 
too far. A bulk sufficient to fill the 
stomach is one requisite of a proper 
meal ; and this requisite negatives a diet 
deficient in those matters w'hich give 
adequate mass. Though the size of the 
digestive organs is less in the well-fed 
civilised races than in the ill-fed savage 
ones ; and though their size may even- 
tually diminish still further ; yet, for the 
time being, the bulk of the ingesta must 
be determined by the existing capacity. 
But, paying due regard to these two 
(|ualifications, our conclusions are — that 
the food of children should be highly 
nutritive; that it should be varied at 
each meal and at successive meals ; and 
that it should be abundant. 

With clothing as with food, the usual 
tendency is towards an improper scanti- 
ness. Here, too, asceticism peeps out. 

• Morton’s Cyclopadia of Agriculture. 


There is a current theory, vaguely enter- 
tained if not put into a definite formula, 
that the sensations are to be disregarded. 
They do not exist for our guidance, but 
to mislead us, seems to J^e the prevalent^ 
belief reduced to its naked form. It is 
a grave error : we are much more bene- 
ficently constituted. It is not obedience 
to the sensations, but disobedience to 
them, which is the habitual cause of 
bodily evils. It is not the eating when 
hungry, but the eating in the absence of 
hunger, which is bad. It is not drinking 
when thirsty, but continuing to drink 
when thirst has ceased, that is the vice. 
Harm does not result from breathing 
that fresh air which every healthy person 
enjoys ; but from breathing foul air, spite 
of the protest of the lungs. Harm does 
not result from taking that active exercise 
which, as every child shows us, Nature 
strongly prompts ; but from a persistent 
disregard of Nature’s promptings. Not 
that mental activity which is spontaneous 
and enjoyable does the mischief ; but 
that which is preserved in after a hot 
or aching head commands desistance. 
Not that bodily exertion which is pleasant 
or indifferent, does injury ; but that which 
is continued when exhaustion forbids. 
It is true that, in those who have long 
led unhealthy lives, the sensations are 
not trustworthy guides. People who 
have for years been almost constantly 
in-doors, who have exercised their brains 
very much and their bodies scarcely at 
all, who in eating have obeyed their 
clocks without consulting their stomachs, 
may very likely be misled by their vitiated 
feelings. But ^ their abnormal state is 
itself the result of . transgressing their 
feelings? Had they from childhood 
never disobej^d what we nray term th^ 
physical conscience, it would not have 
been seared, but would have remained 
a faithful monitor. 
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Among the sensations serving for our 
guidance are those of heat and cold: 
; and a clothing for children which does 
not carefully consult these sensations, is 
to be condemned. The common notion 
about “ hardening ” is a grievous delusion. 
Not a few children are “ hardened ” out 
of the world ; and those who survive, 
permanently suffer either in growth or 
constitution. “ Their delicate appear- 
ance furnishes ample indication of the 
mischief thus pioduced, and their 
frequent attacks of illness might prove 
a warning even to unreflecting parents,” 
says Dr. Combe. The reasoning on 
which this hardening theory rests is 
extremely superficial. Wealthy parents, 
seeing little peasant boys and girls 
playing about in the open-air only half- 
clothed, and joining with this fact the 
general healthiness of labouring people, 
draw the unwarrantable conclusion that 
the healthiness is the result of the 
exposure, and resolve to keep their 
own offspring scantily covered ! It is 
forgotten that these urchins who gambol 
upon village-greens are in many respects 
favourably circumstanced — that their 
lives are spent in almost perpetual play ; 
that they are all day breatliing fresh air; 
and that their systems are not disturbed 
by over-taxed brains. For aught that 
appears to the contrary, their good health 
may be maintained, not in consequence 
of, but in spite of, their deficient clothing. 
This alternative conclusion we believe to 
be the true one ; and that an inevitable 
detriment results from the loss of animal 
heat to which they are subject. 

For when, the constitution being 
sound enough to bear it, the exposure 
does produce hardness, it does so at 
the expense of growth. •This truth is 
displayed alike in animals and in man. 
Shetland ponies bear greater inclemencies 
than the horses of the south, but are 


dwarfed. Highland sheep and cattle, 
living in a colder climate, are stunted 
in comparison with English breeds. In 
both the arctic and antarctic regions 
the human race falls much below its 
ordinary height : the Laplander and 
Esquimaux are very short ; and the 
Terra del Fuegians, who go naked in a 
wintry land, are described by Darwin as 
so stunted and hideous, that “ one can 
hardly make one’s-self believe they are 
fellow-creatures. ” 

Science explains this dwarfishness pro- 
duced by great abstraction of heat; 
showing that, food and other things 
being equal, it unavoidably results. For 
as before pointed out, to make up for 
that cooling by radiation which the body 
is ever undergoing, there must be a 
constant oxidation of certain matters 
forming part of the food. And in pro- 
portion as the therm, \i loss is great, must 
the quantity of these matters required 
for oxidation be great. But the power 
of the digestive organs is limited. Con- 
sequently, when they have to prepare a 
large quantity of this material needful 
for maintaining the temperature, they 
can prepare but a small quantity of 
tlie material which goes to build up the 
frame. Excessive expenditure for fuel 
entails diminished means for other 
purposes. ^Vherefore there necessarily 
results a body small in size, or inferior 
in texture, or both. 

Hence the great importance of cloriiing. 
As Liebig says : — “ Our clothing is, in 
reference to the temperature of the body, 
merely an equivalent for a certain amount 
of food.” By diminishing the loss of 
heat, it diminishes the amount of fuel 
needful for maintaining the heat ; and 
when the stomach has less to do in 
preparing fuel, it can do more , in 
preparing other materials. This deduc- 
tion is confirmed by the e^tp^rie^e 
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,of those who manage animals. Cold 
can be borne by animals only at an 
expense of fat, or muscle, or growth, as 
the case may be. “If fattening cattle are 
exposed to a low temperature, either 
their progress must be retarded or a 
great additional expenditure of food 
incurred,”’ Mr. Apperley insists strongly 
that, to bring hunters into good con- 
dition, it is necessary that the stable 
should be kept warm. And among 
tlios€^ who rear racers, it is an established 
doctrine that exposure is to be avoided. 

The scientific truth thus illustrated by 
ethnology, and recognised by agricul- 
turists and sportsmen, applies with 
double force to children. In proportion 
to their smallness and the rapidity of 
their growth is the injury from cold 
great. In France, new-born infants often 
die in winter from being carried to the 
office of the maire for registration. 
“ M. Quetelet has pointed out, that in 
Belgium two infants die in January for 
one that dies in July.” And in Russia 
the infant mortality is something enor- 
mous. Even when near maturity, the 
undeveloped frame is comparatively 
unable to bear exposure : as witness the 
quickness with which young .soldiers 
succumb in a trying campaign, d'he 
rationale is obvious. We have already 
adverted to the fact that, in consequence 
of the varying relation between surface 
and bulk, a child loses a relatively larger 
amount of heat than an adult ; and here 
we must point out that the disadvantage 
under which the child thus labours is 
very great. Lehmann says : — “ If the 
carbonic acid excreted by children or 
young animals is calculated for an equal 
bodily weight, it results that children 
produce nearly twice as much acid as 
adults.” Now the quantity of carbonic 

* &(ortOQ*s Cyclopaedia of Agrieuliurt, 


acid given off varies with tolerable 
accuracy as the quantity of heat pro- 
duced. And thus we see that in children 
the system, even when not placed at a 
disadvantage, is called dupon to provit^lp 
nearly double the proportion of material 
for generating heat. 

See, then, the extreme folly of clothing 
the young scantily. What father, full- 
grown though he is, losing heat less 
rapidly as he does, and having no 
physiological necessity but to supply the 
waste of each day — what father, we ask, 
would think it salutary to go about with 
bare legs, bare arms, and bare neck? 
Yet this tax on the system, from which 
he would shrink, he inflicts on his little 
ones, who are so much less able to bear 
it ! or, if he does not inflict it, sees 
it inflicted without protest. Let him 
remember that every ounce of nutriment 
needlessly expended for the maintenance 
of temperature, is so much deducted from 
the nutriment going to build up the 
frame; and that even when colds, con- 
gestions, or other consequent disorders 
are escaped, diminished growth or less 
perfect structure is inevitable. 

“The rule is, therefore, not to dress 
in an invariable way in all cases, but to 
put on clothing in kind and quantity 
sufficient in the individual case to protect 
the body effectually from an abiding 
sensation of coldy ho^vever slight.” This 
rule, the importance cf which Dr. Combe 
indicates by the italics, is one in which 
men of science and practitioners agree. 
We have met with none competent to 
form a judgment on the matter, Who do 
not strongly. condemn the exposure of 
children’s limbs. If there is one point 
above* others in which “pestilent custom” 
should be ignored, it is this. 

Lamentable, indeed, is it to see mothers 
seriously damaging the constitutions of 
their children out of compliance with aur V; 
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irrational fashion. It is bad enough that 
they should themselves conform to every 
folly which our Gallic neighbours please 
to initiate ; but that they should clothe 
their children intany mountebank dress 
which Ztf Courrier des Dames indi- 
cates, regardless of its insufficiency and 
unfitness, is monstrous. Discomfort, 
more or less great, is inflicted ; frequent 
disorders are entailed; growth is checked 
or stamina undermined ; premature death 
not uncommonly caused; and all because 
it is thought needful to make frocks of a 
size and material dictated by French 
caprice. Not only is it that for the sake 
of conformity, mothers thus punish and 
injure their little ones by scantiness of 
covering ; but it is that from an allied 
motive they impose a style of dress which 
forbids healthful activity. To please the 
eye, colours and fabrics are chosen totally 
unfit to bear that rough usage which 
unrestrained play involves : and then to 
prevent damage the unrestrained play is 
interdicted. “ Get up this moment : 
you will soil your clean frock,” is the 
mandate issued to some urchin creeping 
about on the floor. “ Come back : you 
will dirty your stockings,” calls out the 
governess to one of her charges, who has 
left the footpath to scramble up a bank. 
Thus is the evil doubled. That they 
may come up to their mamma’s standard 
of prettiness, and be admired by her 
visitors, children must have habiliments 
deficient in quantity and unfit in texture ; 
and that these easily-damaged habiliments 
may be kept clean and uninjured, the 
restless activity so natural and needful 
for the young, is restrained. The exercise 
which becomes doubly requisite when 
the clothing is insufficient, is cut short, 
lest it should deface the clothing. Would 
that the terrible cruelty of this system 
could be seen by those who maintain it ! 
Wc do not hesitate to say that, through 


enfeebled health, defective energies, and . 
consequent non-success in life, thousands 
are annually doomed to unhappiness by 
this unscrupulous regard for appearances ; 
even when they are not, by early death, 
literally sacrificed to the Moloch of 
maternal vanity. We are reluctant to 
counsel strong measures, but really the 
evils are so great as to justify, or even to 
demand, a peremptory interference on 
the part of fathers. 

Our conclusions are, then — that, while 
the clothing of children should never be 
in such excess as to create oppressive 
warmth, it should always be sufficient to 
prevent any general feeling of cold ;* 
that instead of the flimsy cotton, linen, 
or mixed fabrics commonly used, it 
should be made of some good non- 
conductor, such as coarse woollen cloth ; 
that it should be so strong as to receive 
little damage from the hard wear and 
tear which childish sports will give it ; 
and that its colours should be such as 
will not soon suffer from use and expo- 
sure. 

To the importance of bodily exercise 
most people are in some degree awake^ 
Perhaps less needs saying on this recpiisite 
of physical education than on most 
others : at any rate, in so far as boys are 
concerned. Public schools and private 
schools alike furnish tolerably adequate 
playgrounds ; and there is usually a fair 

* It is needful to remark that children whose 
legs and arms have been from the beginning 
habitually without covering, cease to be conscious 
that the exposed surfaces are cold ; just as by use 
wc have all ceased to be conscious that our faces 
are cold, efen when out of doors. Bat though 
in such children the sensations no longer protest, 
it does not follow that the system escapes injury ; 
any more than it follows that tlie Fuegian is 
undamaged by exposure, because he bears with 
indifference the melting of the falling snow on 
his naked body. 
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^ share of time for out-door games, and a 
recognition of them as needful. In this, 
if in no other direction, it seems admitted 
that the promptings of boyish instinct 
may advantageously be followed ; and, 
indeed, in the modern practice of breaking 
the prolonged morning’s and afternoon’s 
lessons by a few minutes’ open-air recrea- 
tion, we see an increasing tendency to 
conform school-regulations to the bodily 
sensations of the pupils. Here, then, 
little need be said in the way of expostu- 
lation or suggestion. 

But we have been obliged to qualify 
this admission by inserting the clause 
“ in so far as boys are concerned.” Un- 
fortunately, the fact is quite otherwise 
with girls. It chances, somewhat 
strangely, that we have daily op[)ortunity 
of drawing a comparison. \Ve have 
both a boys’ school and a girls’ school 
within view; and the contrast between 
them is remarkable. In the one case, 
nearly the whole of a large garden is 
turned into an open, gravelled space, 
affording ample scope for games, and 
supplied with poles and horizontal bars 
for gymnastic exercises. Every day 
before breakfast, again towards eleven 
o’clock, again at mid-day, again in the 
afternoon, and once more after school is 
over, the neighbourhood is awakened by 
a chorus of shouts and laughter as the 
boys rush out to i)lay ; and for as long 
as they remain, both eyes and ears give 
proof that they are absorbed in that 
enjoyable activity which makes the pulse 
bound and ensures the healthful activity 
of every organ. How unlike is the 
picture offered by the “Establishment 
for Young Indies”! Until the fact was 
pointed out, we actually did not know 
that we had a girls’ school as close to us 
as the school for boys. The garden, 
equally large with the other, affords no 
sign whatever of any provision for juvenile 
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recreation ; but is entirely laid out with 
prim grass-plots, gravel-walks, shrubs, and 
flowers, after the usual suburban style. 
During five months we have not once 
had our attention drawp to the premises 
by a shout or a laugh. Occa;.ionally 
girls may be observed sauntering along 
the paths with their lesson-books in their 
hands, or else walking arm-in-arm. Once, 
indeed, we saw one chase another round 
the garden ; but, with this exception, 
nothing like vigorous exertion has been 
visible. 

Why this astonishing difference? Is 
it that the constitution of a girl differs 
so entirely from that of a boy as not to 
need these active exercises ? Is it that 
a girl has none of the promptings to 
vociferous play by which boys are 
impelled ? Or is it that, while in boys 
these promptings are to be regarded as 
stimuli to a bodily activity without which 
there cannot be adequate development, 
to their sisters. Nature has given them 
for no purpose whatever — unless it be 
for the vexation of school-mistresses ? 
Perhaps, however, we mistake the aim 
of those who train the gentler sex. Wc 
have a vague suspicion that to produce 
a robust physique is thought undesirable ; 
that rude health and abundant vigour 
are considered somewhat plebeian ; that 
a certain delicacy, a strength not com- 
petent to more than a mile or two’s walk, 
an appetite fastidious and easily satisfied, 
joined with that timidity which commonly 
accompanies feebleness, are held more 
lady-like. We do not expect that any 
would distinctly avow this ; but we fancy 
the goverhess-mind is haunted by an 
ideal ^oung. lady j:)earing not a little 
resemblance to this type. • If so, it must 
be admitted that the established system 
is admirably calculated to realise this 
ideal. But to suppose that such is the 
ideal of the opposite sex is a profound 
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mistake. That men are not commonly 
drawn towards masculine women, is 
doubtless true. That such relative 
TP^eakness as asks the protection of 
superior strength, is an element of 
attraction, we quite admit. But the 
difference thus responded to by the 
feelings of men, is the natural, pre- 
established difference, which will assert 
itself without artificial appliances. And 
when, by artificial appliances, the degree 
of this difference is increased, it becomes 
an element of repulsion rather than of 
attraction. 

“ Then girls should be allowed to run 
wild — to become as rude as boys, and 
grow up into romps and hoydens !” 
exclaims some defender of the pro- 
prieties. This, we presume, is the ever- 
presfent dread of school-mistresses. It 
appears, on inquiry, that at “ Establish- 
ments for Young Ladies noisy play like 
that daily indulged in by boys, is a 
punishable offence ; and we infer that it 
is forbidden, lest unlady-like habits should 
be formed. The fear is quite groundless, 
however. For if the sportive activity 
allowed to boys does not prevent them 
from growing up into gentlemen ; why 
should a like sportive activity prevent 
girls from growing up into ladies ? 
Rough as may have been their play- 
ground frolics, youths who have left 
school do not indulge in leap-frog in the 
Street, or marbles in the drawing-room. 
Abandoning their jackets, they abandon 
at the same time boyish games ; and 
display an anxiety — often a ludicrous 
anxiety — to avoid whatever is not manly. 
If now, on arriving at the due age, this 
feeling of masculine dignity puts so 
:efficient a restraint on the sports of boy- 
hood, will not the feelirig of feminine 
tnodesty, gradually strengthening as 
maturity is approached, put an efiScient 
: l^txaint on the like snorts of girlhood ? 


Have not women even a greater regard 
for appearances than men ? and will there 
not consequently arise in them even a 
stronger check to whatever is rough or 
boisterous ? How absurd is the supposi- 
tion that the womanly instincts would 
not assert themselves but for the rigorous 
discipline of school-mistresses ! 

In this, as in other cases, to remedy 
the evils of one artificiality, another 
artificiality has been introduced. The 
natural, spontaneous exercise having 
been forbidden, and the bad conse- 
quences of no exercise having become 
conspicuous, there has been adopted a 
system of factitious exercise — gymnastics. 
That this is better than nothing we 
admit; but that it is an adequate sub- 
stitute for play we deny. The defects 
are both positive and negative. In the 
first place, these formal, muscular 
motions, necessarily less varied than 
those accompanying juvenile sports, do 
not secure so equable a distribution of 
action to all parts of the body ; whence 
it results that the exertion, falling on 
special parts, produces fatigue sooner 
than it would else have done : to which, 
in passing, let us add, that if constantly 
repeated, this exertion of special parts 
leads to a disproportionate development. 
Again, the quantity of exercise thus taken 
will be deficient, not only in consequence 
of uneven distribution ; but there will be 
a further deficiency in consequence of 
lack of interest. Even when not made 
repulsive, as they sometimes are, by 
assuming the shape of appointed lessons, 
these monotonous movements are sure 
to become wearisome from the absence 
of amusement. Competition, it is true, 
serves as a stimulus; but it is not a 
lasting stimulus, like that enjoyment 
which accompanies varied play. The 
weightiest objection, however, 
remains. Besides beinp 
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.respect of the quantity of muscular 
exertion which they secure, gymnastics 
are still more inferior in respect of the 
quality,^ I'his comparative want of 
enjoyment which we have named as a 
cause of early desistance from artificial 
exerdses, is also a cause of inferiority 
in the effects they produce on the system. 
The comnjon assumption that, so long 
as the amount of bodily action is ti'.e 
same, it matters not whether it be 
pleasurable or otherwise, is a grave 
mistake. An agreeable mental excite- 
ment has a highly invigorating influence. 
See the effect produced upon an invalid 
by good news, or by the visit of an old 
friend. Mark how careful medical men 
are to recommend lively society to 
debilitated patients. Remember how 
beneficial to health is the gratification 
produced by change of scene. The 
truth is that happiness is the most 
powerful of tonics. By accelerating the 
circulation of the blood, it facilitates the 
performance of every function; and so 
tends alike to increase health when it 
exists, and to restore it when it has been 
lost. Hence the intrinsic superiority of 
play to gymnastics. The extreme interest 
felt by children in their games, and the 
riotous glee with which they carry on 
their rougher frolics, are of as much 
importance as the accompanying exertion. 
And as not supplying these mental 
stimuli, gymnastics must be radically 
defective. 

Granting then, as we do, that formal 
exercises of the limbs are better than 
nothing — granting, further, that they may 
be used with advantage as supplementary 
aids ; we yet contend that they can never 
serve in place of the exercises prompted 
by Nature. For girls, as well as boys, 
the sportive activities to which the 
Instincts impel, are essential to bodily 
^ Whoever forbids them, forbids 


the divinely-appointed means to physical 
development. 

A topic still remains — one perhaps 
more urgently demanding consideration 
than any of the foregoing. It is asserted 
by not a few, that among the educated 
classes the younger adults and those 
who are verging on maturity, are neither 
so well grown nor so strong as their 
seniors. On first hearing this assertion, 
we were inclined to class it as one of 
the many manifestations of the old 
tendency to exalt the past at the expense 
of the present. Calling to mind the 
facts that, as measured by ancient 
armour, modern men are proved to be 
larger than ancient men; and that the 
tables of mortality show no diminution, 
but rather an increase, in the duration 
of life ; we paid little attention to what 
seemed a groundless belief. Detailed 
observation, however, has shaken our 
opinion. Omitting from the comparison 
the labouring classes, we have noticed a 
majority of cases in which the children 
do not reach the stature of their parents; 
and, in massiveness, making due allow- 
ance for difference of age, there seems a 
like inferiority. Medical men say that 
now-a-days people cannot bear nearly so 
much depletion as in limes gone by. 
Premature baldness is far more common 
than it used to be. And an early decay 
of teeth occurs in the rising generation 
with startling frequency. In general 
vigour the contrast appears equally strik- 
ing. Men of past generations, living 
riotously as they did, could bear more 
than men of. the present generation, who 
live spberly., can -bear. T hough they 
dranK hard, kept irregular hours, were 
regardless of tresh air, and thought little 
of cleanliness, our recent ancestors were 
capable of prolonged application without 
injury, even to a ripe old age; witness 
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the annals of the bench and the bar. 
Yet we who think much about our bodily 
welfare ; who eat with moderation, and 
do not drink to excess \ who attend to 
ventilation, and use frequent ablutions ; 
who make annual excursions, and have 
the benefit of greater medical knowledge; 
— we are continually breaking down 
under our work. Paying considerable 
attention to the laws of health, we seem 
to be weaker than our grandhithers, who, 
in many respects, defied the laws of 
health. And, judging from the appear- 
ance and frequent ailments of the rising 
generation, they are likely to be even 
less robust than ourselves. 

What is the meaning of this? Is it 
that past over-feeding, alike of adults and 
children, was less injurious than the 
under-feeding to which we have adverted 
as now so general ? Is it that the 
deficient clothing which this delusive 
hardening-theory has encouraged, is to 
blame? Is it that the greater or less 
discouragement of juvenile sports, in 
deference to a false refinement, is the 
cause ? From our reasonings it may be 
inferred that each of these has probably 
Ifiad a share in producing the evil.* But 
there has been yet another detrimental 
influence at work, perhaps more potent 

* We are not certain that the propagation of 
subdued forms of constitutional disease through 
the J^ency of vaccination is not a part-cause. 
Sundry facts in pathology suggest the inference, 
that when the system of a vaccinated child is 
excreting the vaccine virus by means of pustules, 
it will tend also to excrete through such pustules 
other morbific matters ; especially if these 
ihorbific matters are of a kind ordinarily got rid 
of by the skin, as are some of the worst of 
them. Hence it is very possible — probable even 
, — that a child with a constitudonal taint, too 
; slight to show itself in visible disease, may, 
through the medium of vitiated vaccine lymph 
. taken from it, convey a like constitutional taint 

other children, and these to othera 


than any of the others : we mean — excess , 
of mental application. 

On old and young, the pressure of 
modern life puts a still-increasing strain. 
In all businesses and professions, ihtenser 
competition taxes the energies and 
abilities of every adult ; and to fit the 
young to hold their places under this 
intenser competition, they are subject to 
severer discipline than heretofore, "i'he 
damage is thus doubled. Fathers, who 
find themselves run hard by their multi- 
plying competitors, and, while labouring 
under this disadvantage, have to maintain 
a more expensive style of living, are all 
the year round obliged to work early and 
late, taking little exercise and getting but 
short holidays. The constitutions shaken 
by this continued over-application, they 
bequeath to their children. And then 
these comparatively feeble children, pre- 
disposed to ^ break down even under 
ordinary strains on their energies, are 
required to go through a curriculum 
much more extended than that prescribed 
for the unenfcebled children of past 
generations. 

The disastrous consequences that 
might be anticipated, are everywhere 
visible. Go where you will, and before 
long there come under your notice cases 
of children or youths, of either sex, 
more or less injured by undue study. 
Here, to recover from a state of debility 
thus produced, a year’s rustication has 
been found necessary. There you find 
a chronic congestion of the brain, that 
has already lasted many months, and 
threatens to last much longer. Now you 
hear of a fever that resulted from the 
over-excitement in some way brought on 
at school. And again, the instance is 
that of a youth who has already had 
once to desist from his studies, and who, 
since his return to them, is frequently 
taken out of his class in ^ fainting fit 
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We state facts — facts not sought for, but 
which have been thrust on our observa- 
tion during the last two years ; and that, 
too, within a very limited range. Nor 
have >^e by any means exhausted the 
list. Quite recently we had the oppor- 
tunity of marking how the evil becomes 
hereditary : the case being that of a lady 
of robust parentage, whose system was 
so injured by the Hgime of a Scotch 
boarding-school, where she was under- 
fed and over-worked, that she invariably 
suffers from vertigo on rising in the 
morning ; and whose children, inheriting 
this enfeebled brain, are several of them 
unable to bear even a moderate amount 
of study without headache or giddiness. 
At the present time we have daily under 
our eyes a young lady whose system 
has been damaged for life by the college- 
course through which she has passed. 
Taxed as she was to such an extent that 
she had no energy left for exercise, she is, 
now that she has finished her education, 
a constant complainant. Appetite small 
and very capricious, mostly refusing meat; 
extremities perpetually cold, even when 
the weather is warm ; a feebleness which 
forbids anything but the slowest walking, 
and tliat only for a short time ; palpita- 
tion on going upstairs ; greatly impaired 
vision — these, joined with checked 
growth and lax tissue, are among the 
results entailed. And to her case we 
may add that of her friend and fellow- 
student ; who is similarly weak ; who is 
liable to faint even under the excitement 
of a quiet party of friends ; and who has 
at length been obliged by her medical 
attendant to desist from study entirely. 

If injuries so conspicuous are thus 
frequent, how very general must be the 
smaller and inconspicuous injuries ! To 
one case where positive illness is trace- 
able to over-application, there are probably 
at least half-a-dozen cases where the evil 


is unobtrusive and slowly accumulating 
— cases where there is frequent derange-, 
ment of the functions, attributed to this 
or that special cause, or to constitutional 
delicacy ; cases where^ there is retarda- 
tion and premature arrest of bodily 
growth ; cases where a latent tendency 
to consumption is brought out and 
established ; cases where a predisposition 
is given to that now common cerebral 
disorder brought on by the labour of 
adult life. How commonly health is 
thus undermined, will be clear to all 
who, after noting the frequent ailments 
of hard-worked professional and mercan- 
tile men, will reflect on the much worse 
effects which undue application must 
produce on the undeveloped systems of 
children. The young can bear neither 
so much hardship, nor so much physical 
exertion, nor so much mental exertion, 
as the full grown. Judge then, if the 
full grown manifestly suffer from the 
excessive mental exertion required of 
them, how great must be the damage 
which a mental exertion, often equally 
excessive, inflicts on the young ! 

Indeed, when we examine the merciless 
school drill frequently enforced, the 
w'onder is, not that it does extreme' 
injury, but that it can be borne at all. 
Take the instance given by Sir John 
Forbes, from personal knowledge; and 
which he asserts, after much inquiry, to 
be an average sample of the middle- 
class girls’-school system throughout 
England. Omitting detailed divisions 
of time, we quote the summary of the 
twenty-four hours. 

• hours 

In bed , . ... • 9 

• (the younger 10 hours) 

In scliool, at tlTeir studies and tasks ... 9 

In school, or in the house, the elder at 
optional studies or work, the younger 

at play * ... 

. (the younger 2^ hours) 
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hours 

At meals 

Exercise in the open air, in the shape ot 
X formal walk, often with lesson-books 
in hand, and even this only when the 
weather is fine at tjje appointed time ... i 

24 

And what are the results of this 
** astounding regimen,” as Sir John 
Forbes terms it ? Of course, feebleness, 
pallor, want of spirits, general ill-health. 
But he describes something more. This 
utter disregard of physical welfare, out 
of extreme anxiety to cultivate the mind 
— tills prolonged exercise of brain and 
deficient exercise of limbs, — he found 
to be habitually followed, not only by 
disordered functions but by malformation. 
He says : — “ We lately visited, in a large 
town, a boarding-school containing forty 
girls ; and we learnt, on close and 
accurate inquiry, that there was not one 
of the girls who had been at the school 
two years (and the majority had been 
as long) that was not more or less 
crooked /”* 

It may be that since 1833, when this 
was written, some improvement has taken 
place. We hope it has. But that the 
system is still common — nay, that it is 
in some cases carried to a greater extreme 
than ever; we can personally testify. We 
recently went over a training-college for 
young men : one of those instituted of 
late years for the purpose of supplying 
schools with well-disciplined teachers. 
Here, under official supervision, where 
something better than the judgment of 
private school - mistresses might have 
been looked for, we found the daily 
routine to be as follows ; — 

At 6 o’clock the students are called, 

7 to 8 studies, 
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At 8 to 9 scriptare-ieading, prayea, and breaki>< 
fast, 

,, 9 to 12 studies, 

,, 12 to I leisure, nominally devoted to walk- 
ing or other exercise, but often spent in 
study, ' 

,, I J to 2 dinner, the meal commonly occupying 
twenty-minutes, 

,, 2 to 5 studies, 

,, 5 to 6 tea and relaxation, 

,, 6 to 8^ studies, 

,, to 9j private studies in preparing lessons 
for the next day, 

,, 10 to bed. 

Thus, out of the twenty-four hours, 
eight are devoted to sleep ; four and a 
quarter are occupied in dressing, prayers, 
meals, and the brief periods of rest 
accompanying them ; ten and a half are 
given to study; and one and a quarter 
to exercise, which is optional and often 
avoided. Not only, however, are the 
ten-and-a-half hours of recognised study 
frequently increased to eleven-and-a-half 
by devoting to books the time set apart 
for exercise; but some of the students 
get up at four o’clock in the morning to 
prepare their lessons ; and are actually 
encouraged by their teachers to do this ! 
The course to be passed through in a 
given time is so extensive; and the 
teachers, whose credit is at stake in 
getting their pupils well through the 
examinations, are so urgent ; that pupils 
are not uncommonly induced to spend 
twelve and thirteen hours a day in rtiental 
labour 1 

It needs no prophet to see that the 
bodily injury inflicted must be great. 
As we were told by one of the inmates, 
those who arrive with fresh complexions 
quickly become blanched. Illness is 
frequent ; there are always some oh the 
, sick-list. Failure of appetite and indiges- 
tion are very common. Diarrhoea is a 
prevalent disorder: not uncommonly a 
I third of the whole number of students 
suffering tmder it at th^ same tup^ 
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ieadache is gf-nerally complained of ; 
nd by some is borne almost daily for 
ciths. While a certain percentage 
. down entirely and go away. 

That ^ this should be the regimen of 
^hat is in some sort a model institution, 
itablished and superintended by the 
embodied enlightenment of the age, is a 
startling fact. That the severe examina- 
tions, joined with the short period 
assigned for preparation, should compel 
recourse to a system which inevitably 
undermines the health of all who pass 
through it, is proof, if not of cruelty, 
then of woful ignorance. 

The case is no doubt in a great degree 
exceptional — perhaps to be paralleled 
only in other institutions of the same 
class. But that cases so extreme should 
exist at all, goes far to show that the 
minds of the rising generation are greatly 
over-taxed. Expressing as they do the 
ideas of the educated community, the 
requirements of these training colleges, 
even in the absence of other evidence, 
would imply a prevailing tendency to an 
unduly urgent system of culture. 

It seems strange that there should be 
so little consciousness of the dangers of 
over-education during youth, when there 
is so general a consciousness of the 
dangers of over-education during child- 
hood. Most parents are partially aware 
of the evil consequences that follow 
infant-precocity. In every society may 
be heard reprobation of those who too 
early stimulate the minds of their little 
ones. And the dread of this early 
stimulation is great in proportion as there 
is adequate knowledge of the effects; 
witn^ the implied opinion of one of 
our most distinguished ptofessors of 
physiology, who told us that he did not 
intend his little boy to learn any lessons 
until he was eight years old. * But while 
*|ll it is a familiar truth that a forced 
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development of intelligence in childhood# 
entails either physical feebleness, or ulti- 
mate stupidity, or early death ; it appears 
not to be perceived that throughout 
youth the same truth holds. Yet it 
unquestionably does so. There is a 
given order in which, and a given rate 
at which, the faculties unfold. If the 
course of education conforms itself to 
that order and rate, well. If not — if 
the higher faculties are early taxed by 
presenting an order of knowledge more 
complex and abstract than can be readily 
assimilated ; or if, by excess of culture, 
the intellect in general is developed to a 
degree beyond that which is natural to 
its age ; the abnormal advantage gained 
will inevitably be accompanied by some 
equivalent, or more than equivalent, evil. 

For Nature is a strict accountant ; 
and if you demand of her in one direc- 
tion more than she is prepared to lay 
out, she balances the account by making 
a deduction elsewhere. If you will let 
her follow her own course, taking care 
to supply, in right quantities and kinds, 
the raw materials of bodily and mental 
growth required at each age, she will 
eventually produce an individual more 
or'^less evenly developed. If, however, 
you insist on premature or undue growth 
of any one part, she will, with more or 
less protest, concede the point ; but that 
she may do your extra work, she must leave 
some of her more important work undone. 
Let it never be forgotten that the amount 
of vital energy which the body at any 
moment possesses, is limited ; and that, 
being limited, it is impossible to get 
from it more than a fixed quantity of 
results. In a* child or youth the demands 
upon .!his vital energy are various and 
urgent. As before pointed out, the waste 
consequent on the day’s bodily exercise 
has to be met ; the wear of brain entailed 
by the day’s stud^ has to be made good ; 
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a certain additional growth of body has 
to be provided for; and also a certain 
additional growth of brain ; to which 
must be added the amount of energy 
absorbed in digesting the large quantity 
of food required for meeting these many 
demands. Now, that to divert an 
excess of energy into any one of these 
channels is to abstract it from the others, 
is both manifest h priori^ and proved ^ 
posteriori^ by the experience of every 
one. Every one knows, for instance, 
that the digestion of a heavy meal 
makes such a demand on the system 
as to produce lassitude of mind and body, 
frequently ending in sleep. Every one 
knows, too, that excess of bodily exercise 
diminishes the power of thought — that 
the temporary prostration following any 
sudden exertion, or the fatigue produced 
by a thirty miles’ walk, is accompanied 
by a disinclination to mental effort; that, 
after a month’s pedestrian tour, the 
mental inertia is such that some days are 
required to overcome it; and that in 
peasants who spend their lives in 
muscular labour the activity of mind is 
very small. Again, it is a familiar truth 
that during those fits of rapid growth 
which sometimes occur in childhood, the 
great abstraction of energy is shown in an 
attendant prostration, bodily and mental. 
Once more, the facts that violent muscular 
exertion after eating, will stop digestion ; 
and that children who are early put to 
hard labour become stunted ; similarly 
exhibit the antagonism — similarly imply 
that excess of activity in one direction 
involves deficiency of it in other direc- 
tions. Now, the law which is thus 
manifest in extreme cases, holds in all 
cases. These injurious abstractions of 
energy as certainly take |)lace when the 
undue demands are slight and constant, 
as when they are great and sudden. 
Hence, if duriiig youth the expenditure 


in mental labour exceeds that which 
Nature has provided for ; the expendi- 
ture for other purposes falls below what 
it should have been ; and evils of one 
kind or other are inevitably 'entailed. 
Let us briefly consider these evils. 

Supposing the over-activity of brain to 
exceed the normal activity only in a 
moderate degree, there will be nothing 
more than some slight reaction on the 
development of the body : the stature 
falling a little below that which it would 
else have reached ; or the bulk being 
less than it would have been; or the 
quality of tissue not being so good. One 
or more of these effects must necessarily 
occur. The extra quantity of blood 
supplied to the brain during mental 
exertion, and during the subsequent 
period in which the waste of cerebral 
substance is being made good, is blood 
that would else have been circulating 
through the limbs and viscera ; and the 
growth or repair for which that blood 
would have supplied materials, is lost 
This physical reaction being certain, the 
question is, whether the gain resulting 
from the extra culture is equivalent to 
the loss ? — whether defect of bodily 
growth, or the want of -that structural 
perfection which gives vigour and endu- 
rance, is compensated by the additional 
knowledge acquired ? 

When the excess of mental exertion is 
greater, there follow results far more 
serious ; telling not only against bodily 
perfection, but against the perfection of 
the brain itself. It is a physiological 
law, first pointed out by M Isidor St. 
Hilaire, and to which attention has been 
drawn by Mr. Lewes in his essay on 
“Dwarfs and Giants,” that there is an 
antagonism between grpwth and develop- 
ment By growth, as used in tliis anti- 
thetical sense, is to be understood 
increase of size; by development, incrM$e 
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of structure. And the law is, that great 
activity in either of these processes 
involves retardation or arrest of the other. 
A familiar example is furnished by the 
cases of The caterpillar and the chrysalis. 
In the caterpillar there is extremely rapid 
augmentation of bulk ; but the structure 
is scarcely at all more complex when the 
caterpillar is full-grown than when it is 
small In the chrysalis the bulk does 
not increase ; on the contrary, weight is 
lost during this stage of the creature’s 
life j but the elaboration of a more com- 
plex structure goes on with great activity. 
The antagonism, here so clear, is less 
traceable in higher creatures, because 
the two processes are carried on together. 
But we see it pretty well illustrated among 
ourselves when we contrast the sexes. 
A girl developcs in body and mind 
rapidly, and ceases to grow compara- 
tively early. A boy’s bodily and mental 
development is slower, and his growth 
greater. At the age when the one is 
mature, finished, and having all faculties 
in full play, the other, whose vital energies 
have been more directed towards increase 
of si/.e, is relatively incomplete in struc- 
ture ; and shows it in a comparative 
awkwardness, bodily and mental. Now 
this law is true of each separate part of 
the organism, as well as of the wlK)le. 
The abnormally rapid advance of any 
organ in respect of structure, involves 
premature arrest of its growth ; and this 
happens with the organ of the mind as 
certainly as with any other organ. The 
brain, which during early years is rela- 
tively large in mass but imperfect in 
structure, will, if required to perform its 
functions with undue activity, undergo 
a structural advance greater than is 
appropriate to its age ; but the ultimate 
effect will be a falling short of the size 
and power that would else have been 
attained. And Ihis is a part-cause — 
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probably the chief cause — why precocious 
children, and youths who up to a certain 
time were carrying all before them, so 
often stop short and disappoint the high 
hopes of their parents. • 

But these results of over-education, 
disastrous as they are, are perhaps less 
disastrous than the effects produced on 
the health— the undermined constitu- 
tion, the enfeebled energies, the morbid 
feelings. Recent discoveries in physiology 
have shown how immense is the influence 
of the brain over the functions of the 
body. Digestion, circulation, and through 
these all the organic processes, are 
profoundly affected by cerebral excite- 
ment. Whoever has seen repeated, as 
we have, the experiment first performed 
by Weber, showing the consequence of 
irritating the vagus nerve, which connects 
the brain with the viscera — whoever has 
seen the action of the heart suddenly 
arrested by irritating this nerve; slowly 
recommencing when the irritation is 
suspended ; and again arrested the 
moment it is renewed ; will have a vivid 
conception of the depressing influence 
which an overwrought brain exercises 
on the body. The effects thus physio- 
logicallyexplained,are indeed exemplified 
in ordinary experience. There is no one 
but has felt the palpitation accompanying 
hope, fear, anger, joy — no one but has 
observed how laboured becomes the 
action of . the heart when these feelings 
are violent. And though there are many 
who have never suffered that extreme 
emotional excitement which is followed 
by arrest of the heart’s action ajid fainting; 
yet every one knows these to be cause 
and eff(;ct. It is a* familiar fact, too, 
that disturbance of the stomach results 
from mental excitement exceeding a 
certain intensity. Loss of appetite is a 
common consequence alike of very 
pleasurable and very painful states of 
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mind. When the event producing a 
pleasurable or painful state of mind 
occurs shortly after a meal, it not unfre- 
quently happens either that the stomach 
rejects what hai' been eaten, or digests 
it with great difficulty and under protest. 
And as every one who taxes his brain 
much can testify, even purely intellectual 
action will, when excessive, produce 
analogous effects. Now the relation 
between brain and body which is so 
manifest in these extreme cases, holds 
equally in ordinary, less-marked cases. 
Just as these violent but temporary 
cerebral excitements produce violent but 
temporary disturbances of the viscera ; 
so do the less violent but chronic cerebral 
excitements produce less violent but 
chrcmic visceral disturbances. This is 
not simply an inference : — it is a truth 
to which every medical man can bear 
witness ; and it is one to which a long 
and sad experience enables us to give 
personal testimony. Various degrees and 
forms of bodily derangement, often taking 
years of enforced idleness to set partially 
right, result from this prolonged over- 
exertion of mind. Sometimes the heart 
is chiefly affected : habitual palpitations ; 
a pulse much enfeebled ; and very 
generally a diminution in the number of 
t beats from seventy-two to sixty, or 
even fewer. Sometimes the conspicuous 
disorder is of the stomach ; a dyspepsia 
which makes life a burden, and is 
ameriable to no remedy but time. In 
many cases both heart and stomach are 
implicated. Mostly the sleep is short 
and broken. And very generally there 
is more or less mental depression. 

Consider, then, how great must be the 
damage inflicted by undue mental excite- 
ment on children and youths. More or 
less of this constitutional disturbance will 
inevitably follow an exertion of brain 
^ fieyond the normal amount ; and when not 


so excessive as to produce absolute illness. 
is sure to entail a slowly accumulating 
degeneracy of physique. With a small 
and fastidious appetite, an imperfect 
digestion, and an enfeebled circulation, 
how can the developing body flourish? 
The due performance of every vital 
process depends on an adequate supply 
of good blood. Without enough good 
blood, no gland can secrete properly, no 
viscus can fully discharge its office. 
Without enough good blood, no nerve, 
muscle, membrane, or other tissue can 
be efficiently repaired. Without enough 
good blood, growth will be neither sound 
nor sufficient. J udge, then, how bad 
must be the consequences when to a 
growing body the weakened stomach 
supplies blood that is deficient in quantity 
and poor in quality ; while the debilitated 
heart propels this poor and scanty blood 
with unnatural slowness. 

And if, as all who investigate the 
matter must admit, physical degeneracy 
is a consequence of excessive study, how 
grave is the condemnation to be passed 
on this crarnming-systern above exempli- 
fied. It is a terrible mistake, from 
whatever point of view regarded. It is 
a mistake in so far as the mere acquire- 
ment of knowledge is concerned. For 
the mind, like the body, cannot assimilate 
beyond a certain rate ; and if you ply it 
with facts faster than it can assimilate 
them, they are soon rejected again ; 
instead of being built into the intellectual 
fabric, they fall out of recollection after 
the passing of the examination for which 
they were got up. It is a mistake, too, 
because it tends to make study distasteful. 
Either through the painful associations 
produced by ceaseless mental toil, or 
through the abnormal state of brain it 
leaves behind, it often generates an 
aversion to books ; and, instead of 
that subsequent selfxulture in<|ni?€4 % , 
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rational education, there comes continued 
retrogression. It is a mistake, also, 
inasmuch as it assumes that the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is everything ; and 
forgets Vhat a much more important 
thing is the organisation of knowledge, 
for which time and spontaneous thinking 
are requisite. As Humboldt remarks 
respecting the progress of intelligence in 
general, that “ the interpretation of 
Nature is obscured when the description 
languishes under too great an accumula- 
tion of insulated facts”; so, it may be 
remarked respecting the progress of indi- 
vidual intelligence, that the mind is over- 
burdened and hampered by an excess of 
ill-digested information. It is not the 
knowledge stored up as intellectual fat 
which is of value ; but that which is 
turned into intellectual muscle. The 
mistake goes still deeper however. Even 
were the system good as producing 
intellectual efficiency, which it is not ; it 
would still be bad, because, as we have 
shown, it is fatal to that vigour of physique 
needful to make intellectual training 
available in the struggle of life. Those 
who, in eagerness to cultivate their pupils’ 
minds, are reckless of their bodies, do 
not remember that success in the world 
depends more on energy than on infor- 
mation ; and that a policy which in 
cramming with information undermines 
energy, is self-defeating. The strong will 
and untiring activity due to abundant 
animal vigour, go far to compensate even 
great defects of education; and when 
joined with that quite adequate education 
which may be obtained without sacrificing 
health, they ensure an easy victory over 
competitors enfeebled by excessive study ; 
prodigies of learning though they may be. 
A comparatively small and ill-made 
engipe, worked at high pressure, will do 
%ore than a large and well-finished one 
low pressure. What folly is 
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it, then, while finishing the engine, so to 
damage the boiler that it will not generate 
steam 1 Once more, the system is a 
mistake, as involving a false estimate of 
welfare in life. Even supposing it were 
a means to worldly success, instead of a* 
means to worldly failure, yet, in the 
entailed ill-health, it would inflict a more 
than equivalent curse. What boots it to 
have attained wealth, if the wealth is 
accompanied by ceaseless ailments ? 
What is the worth of distinction, if it has 
brought hypochondria with it ? Surely 
no one needs telling that a good digestion, 
a bounding pulse, and high spirits, are 
elements of happiness which no external 
advantages can out balance. Chronic 
Dodily disorder casts a gloom over the 
brightest prospects ; while the vivacity of 
strong health gilds even misfortune. We 
contend, then, that this over-education is 
vicious in every way — vicious, as giving 
knowledge that will soon be forgotten ; 
vicious, as producing a disgust for 
knowledge; vicious, as neglecting that 
organisation of knowledge which is more 
important than its acquisition ; vicious, 
as weakening or destroying that energy 
without which a trained intellect is 
useless ; vicious, as entailing that ill- 
health for which even success would not 
compensate, and ^hich makes failure 
doubly bitter. 

On women the effects of this forcing 
system are, if possible, even more injurious 
than on men. Being in great measure 
debarred from those vigorous and en- 
joyable exercises of body by which boys 
mitigate the evils of excessive study, 
girls feel these evils in their full intensity. 
Hence, the much smaller proportion of 
them who growup well-made and healthy. 
In the pale, jftigular, flat-chested young 
ladies, so abundant in London drawing- 
rooms, we see the effect of merciless 
application, unrelieved bjjyouthful Sports ; 
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and this physical degeneracy hinders 
their welfare far more than their many 
accomplishments aid it. Mammas anxious 
to make their daughters attractive, could 
scarcely choose^a course more fatal than 
this, which sacrifices the body to the 
mind. Either they disregard the tastes 
of the opposite sex, or else their concep- 
tion of those tastes is erroneous. Men 
care little for erudition in women ; but 
very much for physical beauty, good 
nature, and sound sense. How many 
conquests does the Vjlue-stocking make 
through her extensive knowledge of 
history ? What man ever fell in love 
with a woman because she understood 
Italian ? Where is the Edwin who was 
brought to Angelina’s feet by her German? 
But rosy cheeks and laughing eyes are 
great attractions. A finely-rounded figure 
draws admiring glances. The livelirfess 
and good humour that overflowing health 
produces, go a great way towards estab- 
lishing attachments. Every one knows 
cases where bodily perfections, in the 
absence of all other recommendations, 
have incited a passion that carried all 
before it ; but scarcely any one can point 
to a case where intellectual acquirements, 
apart from moral or physical attributes, 
have aroused such a feeling. The truth 
is, that out of the many elements uniting 
in various proportions to produce in a 
man’s breast the complex emotion we 
call love, the strongest are those produced 
by physical attractions; the next in order 
of strength are those produced by moral 
attractions ; the weakest are those pro- 
duced by intellectual attractions ; and 
even these are dependent less on acquired 
knowledge than on natural faculty — 
quickness, wit, insight. If any think the 
assertion a derogatory ohe, and inveigh 
against the masculine character for being 
thus swayed ; we reply that they little 
know what they say when- they thus call 


I in question the Divine ordinations. Even 
were there no obvious meaning in the 
arrangement, we might be sure that some 
important end was subserved. But the 
meaning is quite obvious to t.iose who 
examine. When we remember that one 
of Nature’s ends, or rather her supreme 
end, is the welfare of posterity ; further 
that, in so far as posterity are concerned, 
a cultivated intelligence based on a bad 
physique is of little worth, since its descen- 
dants will die out in a generation or two ; 
and conversely that a good physique, 
however poor the accompanying mental 
endowments, is worth preserving, because, 
throughout future generations, the mental 
endowments may be indefinitely de- 
veloped ; we perceive how important is 
the balance of instincts above described. 
But, advantage apart, the instincts being 
thus balanced, it is folly to persist in a 
system which undermines a girl’s constitu- 
tion that it may overload her memory. 
Educate as highly as possible — the higher 
the better — provided no bodily injury is 
entailed (and we may remark, in i)assing, 
that a sufficiently high standard might be 
reached were the parrot-faculty cultivated 
less, and the human faculty more, and 
.were the discipline' extended over that 
now wasted period between leaving school 
and being married). But to educate in 
such manner, or to such extent, as to 
produce physical degeneracy, is to defeat 
the chief end for which the toil and cost 
and anxiety are submitted to. By sub- 
jecting their daughters to this high- 
pressure system, parents frequently ruin 
their prospects in life. Besides inflicting 
on them enfeebled health, with all its 
pains and disabilities and gloom ; they 
not unfrequently doom them to celibacy. 

The physical education of children is 
thus, in various ways, seriously faulty. 

1 It errs in deficient feeding ; in deficient 
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qlothing ; in deficient exercise (among 
girls at least) ; and in excessive mental 
application. Considering the regime as 
a wholej. its tendency is too exacting : it 
asks tooViuch and gives too little. In 
the extent. to which it taxes the vital 
energies, it makes the juvenile life far 
more like the adult life than it should be. 

It overlooks the truth that, as in the 
foetus the entire vitality is expended in 
growth — as in the infant, the expenditure 
of vitality in growth is so great as to leave 
extremely little for either physical or 
mental action j so throughout childhood 
and youth, growth is the dominant 
requirement to which all others must 
be subordinated : a reejuirement which 
dictates the giving of much and the taking 
away of little — a requirement which, ! 
therefore, restricts the exertion of body 
and mind in proportion to the rapidity 
of growth — a requirement which permits 
the mental and physical activities to 
increase only as fast as the rate of growth | 
diminishes. j 

The ratUmak of this higli-pressuro i 
education is that it results from our j 
passing phase of civilisation. In primitive 
times, when aggression and defence were 
the leading social activities, bodily vigour 
with its accompanying courage were the 
desiderata; and then education was 
almost wholly physical : mental cultivation 
was little cared for, and indeed, as in 
feudal ages, was often treated with con- 
tempt. But now that our state is relatively 
peaceful — now that muscular power is of 
use for little else than manual labour, 
while social success of nearly every kind 


depends very much on mental power; 
our education has become almost exclu- 
sively mental. Instead of respecting the 
body and ignoring the mind, we now 
respect the mind and ignore the body. 
Both these attitudes are wrong. We do 
not yet realise the truth that as, in this 
life of ours, the physical underlies the 
mental, the mental must not be developed 
at the expense of the physical. The 
ancient and modern conceptions must 
be combined. 

Perhaps nothing will so much hasten 
the time when body and mind will both 
be adequately cared for, as a diffusion of 
the belief that the preservation of health 
is a duty. Few seem conscious that 
there is such a thing as physical morality. 
Men’s habitual words and acts imply the 
idea that they are at liberty to treat their 
bodies as they please. Disorders entailed 
by disobedience to Nature’s dictates, they 
regard simply as grievances : not as the 
effects of a conduct more or less flagitious. 
Though the evil consequences inflicted 
on their dependents, and on future 
generations, are often as great as those 
caused by crime ; yet they do not think 
themselves in any degree criminal. It 
is true that, in the case of drunkenness, 
the viciousness of a bodily transgression 
is recognised : but none appear to infer 
that, if this bodily transgression is vicious, 
so too is every bodily transgression. 
The fact is, that all breaches of the laws 
of health are physical sms. When this is 
generally seen, then, and perhaj3s not till 
then, will the physical training of the 
young receive the attention it deserves. 


THE END. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


1 WAS born about eight o’clock in the 
morning on the 4th of May, 1825, at 
^Ealing, whicli was, at that time, as quiet 
a little country village as could be found 
within half-a-dozen miles of Hyde Park 
Corner. Now it is a suburb of London 
pwith, I believe, 30,000 inhabitants. My 
father was one of the masters in a large 
semi-public school which at one time 
had a high reputation. lam not, aware 
that any portents preceded my arrival in 
this world, but, in my childhood, I re- 
member hearing a traditional account of 
the manner in which I lost the chance 
of an endowment of great practical value. 

. The windows of my mother’s room were 
open, in con.sequence of the unusual 
warmth of the weather. For the same 
reason, probably, a neighbouring beehive 
had swarmed, and the new colony, pitch- 
ing on the window-sill, was making its 
way into the room when the horrified 
nurse shut down the sash. If that 
well-meaning woman had only abstained 
from her ill-timed interference, the swarm 
might have settled on my lips, and I 
should have been endowed with that 
mellifluous eloquence which, in this 
country, leads far more, surely than 
worth, capacity, or honest work, to the 
highest places in Church and State. But 
the opportunity was lost, and I have 
been obliged to content myself through 
life with saying what I mean in the 
plainest of plain language, than which, 
I suppose, there is no liabit more 
ruinous to a man’s prospects of advance- 
ment 



I do not know ; but it is a curic^ 
that my parents should 
my usual denomination upon‘1 . 
of that particular Apostle wifh ’v 
have always felt most sympathy, 
cally and mentally I am/tlie son of 
mother so completely —even down to ’ 
peculiar movements of the hands, which ' 
made their appearance in me as I reached 
the age she had when I noticed them — 
that I can hardly find any trace of my, 
father in myself, except an inborn faculty 
for drawing, which unfortunately, in my 
case, has never been cultivated, a hot 
temper, and that amount of tenacity of 
purpose which unfriendly observers some- 
times call obstinacy. 

My mother was a slender brunette, of 
an emotional and energetic temperamenti 
and possessed of the most piercing black 
eyes I ever saw in a woman’s head. With 
no more education than other w^omen of 
the middle classes in her day, she had an 
excellent mental capacity. Her most 
distinguishing characteristic, however, 
was rapidity of thought. If one ven- 
tured to suggest she had not taken 
much time to arrive at any conclusion, 
she would say, “ I cannot help it, things 
flash acrass me.” That peculiarity has 
been passed on to me in full strength ; 
it has often stood me in good stead ; it 
has sometimes played me sad tricks, and 
it has always been a danger. But, after 
all, if my time wre to come over again, 
there is •nothing I would less willingly 
part witli thanmiy inheritance of mother 
wit. 

I have next to nothing to say aboul 





^ .. s 

the. place Which a)cts^ tti iriy 
that of a battle I had With one 
classmates, who had bullied me 
could stand it no longer. I was a 
slight lad, but there was a wild-cat 
ment in me wluch, when roused, 
up for lack of weight, and I licked tdf 
adversary effectually. However, one Of 
my .first experiences of the extremelji 
rough-and-ready nature of justice, ^ 
exhibited by the course of things hi 
general, arose out of the fact that 
the victor — had a black eye, while 
the vanquished —had none, so that I gOt 
into disgrace and he did not. We made 
it up, and thereafter I was unmolested. 
One of the greatest shocks I ever re- 
ceived in my life was to be told a dosseii 
years afterwards by the groom who 
brought me my horse in a stable-yard 
in Sydney that he was my quondam 
antagonist. He had a long story of 
family misfortune to account for his 
position, but at that time it was neces- 
sary to deal very cautiously with mys- 
terious strangers in New South Wales, 
and on inquiry I found that the unfortu- 
nate young man had not only been 
“sent out,” but had undergone more 
than one colonial conviction. 

As I grew older, my great desire was 
to be a mechanical engineer, but the 
fates were against this, and, while very 
young, I commenced the study of medi- 
cine under a medical brother-in kw. 
though the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers would certainly not own 
I am not sure that I have not all along 
been a sort of -mechanical engineer 
in partibm infideHum* I am now OCcSi+ 
sionally horrified to think how very U0e 
I ever knew or cared about niwcin^s^ 
as the art of healing* l-'lio nhly ; 
of now which ‘ 


f it^bildhood* In later years my mother, 
I ^ ite alniost reproachfully, would 
** Ah ! you were such a 
.iWyJ” whence I had nO diffi 
jlirtg that I had not ful- 
' ekriy jiWomise in the matter of 
. t have a distinct recol- 
Ain curls of which I was 
^ j^Onviction that I closely 
I handsome, courtly gentle- 
|i^ ilerber^ Oakley, who was vicar 
r our punish, add who was as a god to 
’country folk, because he was occa- 
onally visited by the then Prince George 
f Cambridge. 1 remember turning my 
nafore wrong side forwards in order to 
present a surplice, and preaching to 
w mother's maids in the kitchen as 
arly as possible in Sir Herbert’s 
anner one Sunday morning when the 
of the family were at church. That 
i| the earliest indication I can call to 
UJiind of the strong clerical affinities which 
riiy friend Mr. Herbert Spencer has al 
ways a^ribed to me, though I fancy 
they have for the most part remained 
In a latent state. 

My regular school training was of the 
briefest, perhaps fortunately, for though 
my way of life has made me acquainted 
with all sorts and conditions of men, 
from the highest to the lowest, I deli- 
berately affirm that the society I fell into 
at school was the worst I have ever 
Imown. We boys were average lads, 
|wth much the same inherent capacity 
ter good and evil as any others ; but the 
^ple who were set over us cared about 
|s much for our intellectual and moral 
as if they were baby-farmers. 
We Were left to the operation of the 
fbr existence among ourselves, 
bullyiiigwas the leasf of the ill prac- 
Uurrnnt among us. Almost the only 


is the mechanical engineering of 
^ machines; and, notwithstanding 
t natural science has been my proper 
lisisiness, I afn afraid there is very little 
of the genuine naturalist in me. I never 
ipollecteti anything, and species work was 
always a burden to me ; what I cared for 
was the architectural and engineering 
part of the business, the working out the 
-wondf^ful unity of plan in the thousands 
and thousands of diverse living con- 
atruc^ns, and the modifications of 
apparatuses to serve diverse ends. 
The extraordinary attraction I felt to- 
wards the study of the intricacies of 
living structure nearly proved fatal to 
me alt the outset. I was a mere boy — I 
think between thirteen and fourteen 
years of age — when I was taken by some 
older student friends of mine to the first 
j^ost-mortem examination I ever attended. 
All my life I have been most unfortunately 
sensitive to the disagreeables which 
attend anatomical pursuits, but on this 
.occasion my curiosity overpowered all 
. Other feelings, and I spent two or three 
hours in gratifying it I did not cut my- | 
self, and none of the ordinary symptoms | 
of dissection-poison supervened, but 
poisoned I was somehow, and I re- 
member sinking into a strange state of 
apetby. By way of a last chance, I was 
Sjent to the care of some good, kind 
pepple, friends of my father’s, who lived 
in a farmhouse in the heart of War- 
wickshire. I remember staggering from 
my bed to the window on the bright 
spring morning after my arrival, and 
throwing open the casement. Life 
seemed to come back on the wings of 
ttm breeze, and to this day the faint odour 
ief. wood-smoke, like that which floated 
'^rpss.the farm-yard in the early morning, 
good to me as the “ sweet south 
wolets.” I soon recovered, 


but for years I suffered from occasioi 
paroxysms of internal pain, and fro: 
that time my constant friend, hypc^ 
chondriacal dyspepsia, commenced his 
half century of co-tenancy of my fleshly 
tabernacle. , 

Looking back on my Lehrjahx€|’ 
am sorry to say that I do not think * 
any account of my doings as a Stu 
would tend to edification. In fact, 
should distinctly warn ingenuous yoii 
to avoid imitating my example. I worki 
extremely hard when it pleased me, and ?’ 
when it did not — which was a very fre^v^ 
quent case — I was extremely idle (unless$>^ 
making caricatures of one’s pastors and | 
masters is to be called a branch of indu^f| 
try), or else wasted my energies in wrongs 
directions. I read everything I could:| 
lay hands upon, including novels, 
took up all sorts of pursuits to drop thetiif};| 
again quite as speedily. Nodoubtit 
very largely my own fault, but the only|| 
instruction from which I ever obtaihC^l 
the proper effect of education was 
which 1 received from Mr. Wharton Joneij'?| 
who was the lecturer on physiology at thi^l 
Charing Cross School of Medicine. The^l 
extent and precision of his knowledg^ij^j 
impressed me greatly, and the sever^ | 
exactness of his method of lecturing wak;5 
quite to my taste, I do not know that I/J 
have ever felt so much respect for any^ 
body as a teacher before Or since. I| 
worked hard to obtain his approbatibni 
and he was extremely kind and helpful; j 
to the youngster who, I am afraid, took i 
up more of his time than he had any:! 
right to do. It was he who suggestedif 
the publication of my first scientific': 
paper — a ydry Jittle one — in the 

of } 845, and most kindly ; 
corrected thq literary faults whioi^ 
abounded in it, short as it was;“ for 
I tfiat time, and for many years afterwards5,:| 


J detested the trouble of writing, and 
would take no pains over it. 

It was in the early spring of 1846, that 
^^ving finished my obligatory medical 
, Studies and passed the first M.B. exam- 
ittation at the London University — 
though I was still too young to qualify at 
.the College of Surgeons — I was talking 
to a fellow-student (the present eminent 
physician, Sir Joseph Fayrer), and 
wondering what I should do to meet the 
imperative necessity for earning my own 
bread, when my friend suggested that I 
should write to Sir William Burnett, at 
that time Director-General for the Medical 
Service of the Navy, for an appointment. 
I thought this rather a strong thing to do, 
as Sir William was personally unknown 
to me, but my cheery friend would not 
, listen to my scruples, so I went to my 
lodgings and wrote the best letter I 
could devise, A few days afterw^ards I 
received the usual official circular of 
acknowledgment, but at the bottom there 
was written an instruction to call at 
Somerset House on such a day. I 
thought that looked like business, so at 
the appointed time I called and sent in 
my card, while I waited in Sir William’s 
ante-room. He was a tall, slirewd-look- 
ing old gentleman, with a broad Scotch 
accent— and I think I see him now 
as he entered with my card in his hand. 
The first thing he did was to return it, 
with the frugal reminder that I should 
probably find it useful on some other 
occasion. The second was to ask 
^ whether I was an Irishman. I suppose 
air of modesty about my appeal 
jjmust have struck him. I satisfied the 
/iDkector-Gener^^ that I was English to 
; the backbone, and he made some 
iln<iUiries as to my student career, finally’ 
ijiiesiring me to hold m^^self ready for 
iffeunination. Having passed this, I was 


ill Her Majesty’s Service, and enterSi: 
on the books of Nelson’s old ship, the 
Victory^ for duty at Haslar Hospita^l 
about a couple of months after I ma# 
my application. 

My official chief at Haslar w^s a verj^ 
remarkable person, the late Sir John 
Richardson, an excellent naturalist, and 
far-famed as an indomitable Arctic 
traveller. He was a silent, reserved 
man, outside the circle of his family and 
intimates ; and, having a full share of 
youthful vanity, I was extremely dis- 
gusted to find that “ Old John,” as we 
irreverent youngsters called him, took 
not the slightest notice of my worshipful 
self either the first time I attended him, 
as it was my duty to do, or for some 
weeks afterwards. I am afraid to think 
of the lengths to which my tongue may 
have run on the subject of the churlish- 
ness of the chief, who was, in truth, one 
of the kindest-hearted and most con- 
siderate of men. But one day, as I was 
crossing the hospital square, Sir John 
stopped me, and heaped coals of fire on 
my head by telling me that he had tried 
to get me one of the resident appoint- 
ments, much coveted by the assistant- 
surgeons, but that the Admiralty had 
put in another man. “ However,” said 
he, “ I mean to keep you here till I can 
get you something you will like,” and 
turned upon his heel without waiting for 
the thanks I stammered out. That ex- 
plained how it was I had not been 
packed off to the WestCoast of Africa like 
some of my juniors, and why, eventually^ 
I remained altogether seven months at 
Haslar. 

After a long interval, during which 
“Old John” ignored my existence ak 
most as completely as before, he stopp^ 
me again as we met in a casual way, 
and describing tfie service on which 




'H^Usnake was likely to be employed, canopy and docoa and weevilly biscuit h 
said diat Captain Owen Stanley, who was the sole prospect for breakfast ; and, : 
& command the ship, had asked him to more especially, to learn to work for tlte ^ 
recommend an assistant surgeon who sake of what I got for myself out of it, 
knew something of science ; would 1 i even if it all went to the bottom and I 
like that Of course I jumped at the along with it. My brott^r officers were 
offer. “Very well, I give you leave; as good Jpllows as sailors ought to fe; 
go to London at once and see Captain and generally are, but, naturally, they 
Stanley.” I went, saw my future com- neither knew nor cared anything about 
mandier, who was very civil to me, and my pursuits, nor understood why I 
promised to ask that I should be ap- should be so zealous in pursuit of the 
pointed to his ship, as in due time I was. objects which my friends, the middies, 

, It is a singular thing that, during the christened “ Buffons,” after the title 
few months o^ my stay at Haslar, I had conspicuous on a volume of the “ Suites 
? among my messmates two future h Buffon,” which stood on my shelf in 
Directors-Gencral of the Medical Service the chart room. 

of the Navy (Sir Alexander Armstrong During the four years of our absence, 
^lAand Sir John Watt-Reid), with the I sent home communication after com- 
|| present President of the College of munication to the “Linnean Society,” 
Physicians and my kindest of doctors, with the same result as that obtained by 
Sir Andrew Clark. Noah when he sent the raven out of his 

? Life on ‘board Her Majesty’s ships in ark. I'ired at last of hearing nothing 
* ; those days was a very different affair about them, I determined to do or die, 

' *from what it is now, and ours was ex- and in 1849 I drew up a more elaborate. 

ceptionally rough, as we were often paper and forAvarded it to the Royal 
‘ many months without receiving letters Society. This was my dove, if I had 

or seeing any civilised people but our- only known it. But owing to the move- 

selves. In exchange, we had the interest ments of the ship, I heard nothing of 
of being about the last voyagers, I sup- that either until my return to England in 
pose, to whom it could be possible to the latter end of the year 1850, when I 
meet with people who kncAv nothing of found that it was printed and published, 
fire-arms— as we did on the south Coast and that a huge packet of separate copies 
pf New Guinea— and of making acquaint- awaited me. When I hear some of my 
^nce with a variety of interesting savage young friends complain of want of 

and semi-civilised people. But, apart sympathy and encouragement, I am 

' from experience of this kind and the op- inclined to think that my naval life was 
\portunities offered for scientific work, to not the least valuable part of my educa-' 
pe, personally, the cruise was extremely tion. 

'Wuable. It was good for me to live Three years after my return were 
under sharp discipline ; to be down on occupied by a battle between my sci6n- 
the realities of existence by living on tific friends on J:he one hand and the 
i>are necessaries ; to find out how ex- Admiralty on the other, as to whether 
remely well worth living life seemed to the latter ought,^or ought not, to act up 
5 >e When one woke up from a night’s to the spirit of a pledge they had given 
Test on a soft plank, with the sky for to encourage officers who had done 



work by contributing to the 
&cp^se of publishing jmine. At last 

44«iifa4ty, getting tire4> I sugtJose, 
ni the 4i8etissic»]t ordering itte 
^ |Oin a ship, which thit^ I dtsclined 
Ha do, and*as,Easrignac, in the 

says to Paris, I liaid lo iondon, 
tieux^** 1 desired to obtain a 
Ip^ofeSsorship of eidier Physiology or 
^tn|iarative Anatomy, and as vacanaes 
jD|c«rfed I applied, but in vain My 
i|end, professor Tyndall, and I were 
i^didates at the same rime, he for the 
of Physics and I for that of 
Atural History in the University of 
Sferonto, which, fortunately, as it turned 
At, i^ould not look at either of us. I 
fortunately, not from any lack of 
A|)ect for Toronto, but because I soon 
»ade lip my mind that London was the 
for me, and hence I have steadily 
Achned the inducements to leave it, 
which have at vanous times been offered. 

last, in 1B54, translation of 

Wiy warm friend Edward Forbes, to Edm- 
%hrgh» Sir Henry De la Beche, the 
^reotor-General of the Geological 
Surrey, offered me the post Forbes 
?s*iiicated of Paleontologist and Lecturer 
Wn Natural History. I refused the 
foriper point blank, and accepted the 
latter only provisionally) telling $ir 
iSenry that I did not care for fossils, 
fnd that I should give up Natural 
ISh^tory as soon as 1 could get a 
physiological post But I held the 
vc#ce for thitty*^ne years, and a large part 
[hf tny work h^ be^ paleontological 
Ir At that time I didiked public speaking, 
had a irm conviction that I should 
ifown every d*he I opened my 
I believe 1 }i|id ovety fouft a : 
coidd ha^ taifefog m 

lEhpdom or ihdbJging^ when , 


I ever addressed, on a Friday 
at the Royal Institution, in iS5h< 
t must confess to having been'i^!^ 
mailgti of as much public SpO^ 
as most of my contemporarieis, and :jS| 
the last ten years it ceased < to 
much of a bugbear to me, I 
pity myself for haring to go tWM 
this training, but t am now more A 
posed to compassionate the unfo?tnldf;i 
audiences, especially my ever-frfen^ 
hearers at the Royal Institution, wifei 
were the subjects of roy oratorical 01 
periroents. 

The last thing that it would be proffo 
for me to do would be to speak of tj|^ 
work of my life, or to say at the end 0 
the day whether I think I have eame? 
my wages or not Men are said to 1j» 
partial judges of themselves. Vour^ 
men may be, I doubt if old men arc 
Life seems tembly foreshortened as foU 
look back, and the mountain they se 
themselves to climb in youth turns OU 
to be a mere spur of Immeasurabt 
higher ranges when, with failing breariJ 
they reach the top But if 1 may 
of the objects I have had more or 1^ 
definitely in view since I began Ihi 
ascent of my hilloUk, they are brfofl, 
these i To promote the increase 
natural knowle^^e and to forward th 
application of scientific methods of fo 
vesrigation to all the problem^ td'lifo | 
the best of my ability, m the coUvfobp 
which has grown with mf growt|i 
strengthened w%h my streu|^h| tli 
there is no alleri^on for the 
of mankind vem^ty of 

and of action, and the resolute facing^ 
the world as it is when the gaiimenf;^ 
make*believe by which .pious hands 
hidden its uglier features is stripped-^ ^ 

It is with this intent that I 
Sidmrdinaiiad;., 


bfe'iltnbiliort for scientific fame 
I may have permitted myself to 
to other ends ; to the popular- 
of lienee; to. the development 
of scientific* education ; 
■^d\ess series of battles and 
'^irthlli^es over evolution; and to un- 
opposition to that ecclesiastical 
^at clericalism, which in England, 
eva^ where else, and to whatever de- 
nomination it may belong, is the deadly 
.enemy of science. 

In striving for the attainment of these 
objects, I have been but one among 
many, and I shall be well content to be 
remembered, or even not remembered, 
as such. Circumstances, among which 


I am proud to reckon the 
kindness of many friends, have led tiofl 
my, occupation of various prmninent-^ 
positions, among which the Presidency'^* 
of the Royal Society is the highest Itf? 
would be mock modesty on my part,| 
with these and other scientific honefW?, 
which have been bestowed upon me, to .{ 
pretend that 1 have not succeeded in the'^J 
career w'hich I have followed, rather ber ■ 
cause I was driven into it than of my own 
free will ; but I am afraid I should not 
count even these things as marks of^ 
success if I could not hope that I had 
somewhat helped that movement of’" 
opinion w'hich has been called the New • 
Reformation. 
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THte THREE HYPOTHESES RESPECTING 
THE HISTORY OF NATURE 

, We live in and form part of a system 
^/things of immense diversity and 
p^ri^exity, which we call Nature ; and it 
» a matter of the deepest interest to all 
that we should form just concep- 
tions of the cbnstitution of that system 
of its past history. With relation tO' 
universe, man is^ in extent, little 
than & mathematical point; in 
but a fleeting shadow ; he is a 
shaken in Sie winds of force. 
-^^;f».j;3Pascal long ago. remarked, 
reed, he a thinking 
virtae 'ck that 'wonderful- 


capacity of thought, he has the power of | 
framing for himself a symbolic conce|>^;« 
tion of the universe, which, aithotighj 
doubtless highly imperfect and inade: 
quate as apicture of the great whole, is y#| 
sufficient to serve him as a chart for ttie 
guidance of his practical affairs. It has; 
taken long ages of toilsome and often fruit- 
less labour to enable man to look steadily ; 
at the shifting scenes of the phantasma- 
goria of Nature, to notice what is fixed 
among her fluctuations, and what is 
regular among her apparent irregularities;.- 
and!t is only comparatively lately, within 
the last&w centuries, that the conception ' 
of a universal brder' and of a definitd”^ 
course of things, which we term the| 
course of Nature, has emei|se4< 


But, once 6iiginated, the conception 
of the constancy of the order of Nature 
has become the dominant idea of modern 
thought To any person who is familiar 
with the facts upon which that conception 
is based, and is competent to estimate 
their significance, it has ceased to be 
conceivable that chance should have any 
place in the universe, or that events 
should depend upon any but the natural 
^quence of cause and effect. We have 
come to look upon the present as the 
Child of the past and as the parent of 
the future ; and, as we have excluded 
chance from a place in the universe, 

we ignore, even as a possibility, the 
notion of any interference with the order 
^f Nature. Whatever may be men’s 
speculative doctrines, it is quite certain 
lhat every intelligent person guides his 
>fe and risks his fortune upon the belief 
<hat the order of Nature is constant, and 
|hat the chain of natural causation is 
never broken. 

In fact, no belief which we entertain 
has so complete a logical basis as that 
to which I have just referred. It tacitly 
underlies every process of reasoning ; it is 
the foundation of every act of the will. It 
is based upon the broadest induction, 
and it is verified by the most constant, 
regular, and universal of deductive 
processes. But we must recollect that 
any human belief, however broad its 
basis, however defensible it may seem, 
is, after all, only a probable belief, and 
that our widest and safest generalisations 
are simply statements of the highest 
degree of probability. Though we are 
quite clear about the constancy of the 
order of Nature, at the present time, and 
in the present state of things, it by no 
means necessarily follows that we are 
justified in expanding this generalisation 
4nto the infinite past, and in denying, 
absolutely, that there may have been a 
' time when Nature did not follow a fixed 
order, when the relations of cause and 
effect were not definite, and when extra- 
natutalagencies interfered withthegeneral 
^course of Nature. Cautious men will 
allbw that a tmiverse so diffetent from 


that which we know may have* 
just as a very candid thinker may 
that a world in which two and two^ mm' 
not make four, and in which two straiglai^ 
lines do inclose a space, may exist. 
the same caution which forces the ad*"' 
mission of such possibilities dfemands a 
great deal of evidence before it recognises 
them to be anything more substantial 
And when it is asserted that, so many 
thousand years ago, events occurred in a 
manner utteily foreign to and inconsist- 
ent with the existing laws of Nature, men 
who without being particularly cautious 
are simply honest thinkers, unwilling to 
deceive themselves or delude others, ask 
for trustworthy evidence of the fact. 

Did things so happen or did they 
not ? This is a historical question, and 
one the answer to which must be sought 
m the same way as the solution of any 
other historical problem. 

So far as I know, there are only three 
hypotheses which ever have been enter- 
tained, or which well can be entertained, 
respecting the past history of Nature. I 
will, in the first place, state the hypo 
theses, and then I will consider what 
evidence bearing upon them is in our 
possession, and by what light of criticism 
that evidence is to be interpreted. 

Upon the first hypothesis, the assump- 
tion is, that phenomena of Nature 
similar to those exhibited by the 
present world have always existed; in 
other words, that the universe has 
existed, from all eternity, in what may 
be broadly termed its present condition. 

The second hypothesis is that the 
present state of things has had only a 
limited duration ; and that, at some 
period in the past, a condition of the 
world, essentially similar to that which 
we now know, came into existence, 
without any precedent condition' from 
which it could have naturally proceeded 
The assumption that successive states of 
Nature have arisen, each without any 
relation of natural causation to m 
antecedent state, is a mere modification 
of this second hypothesis 




' ' third hypothesis also assumes 

that ‘the present state of things has had 
: tat a limited duration ; but it supposes 
diat this state has been evolved by a 
natural process from an antecedent 
State, and that from another, and so" 
on y 4n this hypothesis, the attempt 
to assigh any limit to the series of past 
changes is, usually, given up. 

It is so needful to form clear and 
distinct notions of what is really meant 
by each of these hypotheses that I will 
aslc you to imagine what, according to 
each, would have been visible to a 
spectator of the events which constitute 
the history of the earth. On the first 
' hypothesis, however far back in time 
that sp^tator might be placed, he would 
see a world essentially, though perhaps 
not in all its details, similar to that 
which now exists. The animals which 
existed would be the ancestors of those 
which now live, and similar to them ; 
the plants, in like manner, would be 
such as we know ; and the mountains, 
plains, and waters would foreshadow 
the salient features of our present land 
and water. This view was held more or 
less distinctly, sometimes combined with 
the notion of recurrent cycles of change, 
in ancient times ; and its influence has 
been felt down to the pre.sent day. It 
is worthy of remark that it is a 
hypothesis which is not inconsistent 
with the doctrine of Uniformitarianism, 
with which geologists are familiar. That 
doctrine was held by Hutton, and in 
his earlier days by Lyell. Hutton was 
struck by the demonstration of astro- 
nomers that the perturbations of the 
planetary bodies, however great they 
may be, yet sooner or later right them- 
selves 5 and that the solar system 
possesses a self-adjusting power by 
which these aberrations are all brought 
back to a mean condition. Hutton 
imagined that the like might be true of 
tei^estrial changes; although no one 
p mcc^ised more clearly than he the 
that the dry land is oeing constantly 
washed down by raiij^ and rivers and 
in the sea ; and that ^hus, in 


a longer or shorter time, the inequalities 
of the earth’s surface must be levelled, 
and its high lands brought down to the 
ocean. But, taking into account the 
internal forces of the earth, which, 
upheaving the sea-bottom, give rise to 
new land, he thought tha* these opera- 
tions of degradation and elevation might 
compensate each other ; and that thus, 
for. any assignable time, tjie general 
features of our planet might remain 
what they are. And inasmuch as, under 
these circumstances, there need be no 
limit to the propagation of animals and 
plants, it is clear that the consistent 
working-out of the uniformitarian idea 
might lead to the conception of the 
eternity of the world. Not that I mean 
to say that either Hutton or Lyell held 
this conception — assuredly not ; they 
would have been the first to repudiate 
it. Nevertheless, the logical develop- 
ment of some of their arguments tends 
directly tow^ards this hypothesis. 

The second hypothesis supposes that 
the present order of things, at some no 
very remote time, had a sudden origin,, 
and that the world, such as it now is, 
had chaos for its phenomenal ante- 
cedent. That is the doctrine which you 
will find stated most fully and clearly in 
the immortal poem of John Milton — the 
English Divina Commedia — Paradise 
Lost.” I believe it is largely to the 
influence of that remarkable work, com- 
bined with the daily teachings to which 
we have all listened in our childhood, 
that this hypothesis owes its general 
wdde diffusion as one of the current 
beliefs of English-speaking people. If 
you turn to the seventh book of 
“ Paradise Lost,’* you will find there 
stated the hypothesis to which I refer, 
which is briefly this : That this visible 
universe of ours came into existence at 
no great distance of time from the 
present ; and that the parts of which it 
is composed made their appearance, in 
a certain <Jtifinite* order,’ in the space of 
six natural days,* in such a manner that, 
on the first of these days, light appeared 
that,; on the second, the firimwnent, or 


K [targeted the waters above,* from 
sts beneath, the firmament ; that, 
third day) the waters drew away 
e dry land, and upon it a varied 
le life, similar to that which now 
made its apjjearante; that the 
lay wasfei si^alised by the appari- 
the sun, the stars, the mpon, and 
mets; that, on the fifth day, 
animals originated within the 
that, Ton the sixth day, the earth 
^ye rise to our four-footed terrestrial 
^ii#eatures, and to all varieties of terrestrial 
^^imals except birds, which bad appeared 
m the preceding day ; and, finally, that 
imn appeared upon the earth, and the 
y^ergence of the universe from chaos 
finished. Milton tells us, without 
least ambiguity, what a spectator of 
taese marvellous occurrences would have 
‘libiessed. I doubt not that his poem 
« fkmiliar to all of you, but I should 
®e to recall one passage to your minds, 
border that I may be justified in what 
m have said regarding the perfectly 
tshnerete, definite, picture of the origin 
of the animal world which Milton draws, 
lie says 

The sixth, and pf creation last, arose 
With evening harps and maliin, when God 
Said, 

^ Ijet the earth bring forth soul living in her 
kipd, 

"Cattle and creeping things, and beast of the 
earth, 

j&irh m their kind ! ’ The earth obeyed, and, 
straight ^ i 

Opehing her fertile womb, teemed at a birth | 
tnputnerous living creatures, jicrfect forms, 
limbed and fuU-grown. Out of the ground 
uprose, 

M from his lair, the wild beast, where he 
wons 

In forest wild, in thicket, brake, or den j 
4h*0iig the trees in pairs they rose, they 
walked ; 

The eattle in the fields and meadows green ; . 

‘Those rat'c apd solitary ; these in flocks | 
t’asiurtng at once, and in broad herds up- j 

* ^ ' 

The elods now calVed; now half 

afi^liears 

“Tte towny liion, pawing to get free 
t Ills hinder parts^^themspfings, as broke from 
hoA ^ 

-'iiflLnd emppant shades h|K hrihdea mane<$ the 



The liblUrd, and the d^i^as the 
Kising, the crumbled earth abov^ 

In hillocks ; the swid stag from u 
Bore up his branching head ; scarce 
mould ■ 

Behemoth, biggest born of earth, 

His vastness ; fleeced the flocks ana 
rose j, - 

As plants j ambiguous between sek ana lUdw* 
The river-horse and scaly crocodile. 

At once came forth whatever creeps <hef|^ 
ground, 

Insect or worm. ^ ^ 

There is no doubt as to the 
of this statement, nor as to what a 
of Milton's genius expected would bw 
been actually visible to an eye-wjitmsw 
of this mode of origination of living 
things. 

The third hypothesis, or the hypo- 
thesis of evolution, supposes that, at aoy 
'comparatively late period of past tim^V 
our imaginary spectator would meet wjtb 
a state of things very similar to that 
which now obtains ; but that the kko* 
ness of the past to the present would 
gradually become less and less, in pnO- 
portion to the remoteness of his period 
of observation from the present day j, 
that the existing distribution of moun- 
tains and plains, of rivers and seas, 
would show itself to be the product of a 
slow process of natural change operating 
upon more and more widely difFereh|s 
antect^ent conditions of the mineWu 
framework of the earth ; until, at length, 
in place of that framework, he wound 
behold only a vast nebulous mass, m* 
presenting the constituents of the tifkU 
and of the planetary bodies. Preceding 
the forms of life which now exist, oir 
observer would see animals and ptsppp 
not identical with them, but like 
increasing their differences with 
antiquity^ and, at the same tinife 
coming simpler and simpler; uhfe 
finally, the world of life would prew^ 
nothing but that undiffeifentiated 
plasmic matter which, so far aa 
present knowledge goesi m 
foundation of all vital acrivky. / » 
Thp hypothesis of evolution suppof^r 
daat m au this progression 
^wddld ho of. 


VlSrCh wecouM say “'This is a 
process," and “This is not a 
.^^4 process but that the whole 
be compared to that wonderful 
of development which may be 
iA Ibihg on every day under our eyes, 
of which there arises, out of the 
|5ini4md comparatively homogeneous 
which we call an egg, the 
Cj^plTOted organisation of one of the 
M^erimimals. That, in a few words, 
IS yvhil is meant by the hypothesis of 
eyolutign. 

hive already su^ested that, in 
d^in| with these three hypotheses, in 
endeavouring to form a judgment as to 
which of them is the more worthy of 
belief, or whether none is worthy of 
belJef-r^in which case our condition of 
mind should be that suspension of judg- 
ment which is so difficult to all but 
trained intellects — we should be in- 
different to all a priori considerations. 
The question is a question of historical 
ftiet. The universe has come into ex- 
istence somehow or other, and the prob- 
lem is, whether it came into existence 
j in one fashion, or whether it came into 
^stence in another \ and, as an essential 
preliminary to further discussion, permit 
me to say two or three words as to the 
nature and the kinds of historical evi- 
dence. 

The evidence as to the occurrence of 
any event in past time may be ranged 
under two heads which, for convenience’ 
sake, I will speak of as testimonial evi- 
dence and as circumstantial evidence. 


My |estimonial evidence I mean human 
and by circumstantial evi- 
dence I mean evidence which is not 
human testimony. Let me illustrate by 
a itmllJar example what I understand 
these two kinds of evidence, and 
What to be said respecting their value. 

Impose that a man tells you that he 
saw a person strike another and kill 
t&t is testimonial evidence of the 
M murder. But it is possible to 
hi^ilBieimmstantial evidence of the fact 
that is to ^y, you may find 
wMi a wound upon his 


head having exactly the form and ebaiil 
acter of the wound which is made by' 
an axe, and, with due care in taking 
surrounding circumstances into account, 
you may conclude with the utmost 
certainty that the man has been mur* 
dered ; that his death is th^ consequence, \ 
of a blow inflicted by another man witb j 
that implement We are very much in 
the habit of considering circumstantial 
evidence as of less value than testimonial 
evidence, and it may be that, where the 
circumstances are not perfectly clear and 
intelligible, it is a dangerous and unsafe 
kind of evidence ; but it must not be 
forgotten that, in many cases, circum- 
stantial is quite as conclusive as testi- 
monial evidence, and that, not um 
frequently, it is a great deal weightier 
than testimonial evidence. For ex- 
ample, take the case to which I referred 
just now. The circumstantial evidence 
may be better and more convincing than 
the testimonial evidence ; for it may be 
impossible, under the conditions that I' 
have defined, to suppose that the mai|i 
met his death from any cause but the ^ 
violent blow of an axe wielded by anoth^‘ 
man. The circumstantial evidence iU 
favour of a murder having been com-^^ 
mitted, in that case, is as complete and 
as convincing as evidence can be. It is 
evidence which is open to no doubt and 
to no falsification. But the testimony 
of a witness is open to multitudinous 
doubts. He may have been mistaken. 
He may have been actuated by malice. 
It has constantly happened that even an 
accurate man has declared that a thing 
has happened in thiJ| that, or the other 
way, when a careful analysis of the 
circumstaatial evidence has shown that 
it did not happen in that way, but in 
some other way. 

We may now consider the evidence in 
favour of or against the three hypotheses. 
Let me firstrdirect your attention to what 
is to t)e said abbut the hypothesis of the 
eternity bf ,thd state of things in which 
we nbw live. What will first strike you 
is, that if is a hypothesis which, whether 
true or Mse, is not capable of yerifleatipto « 


—j Post-Tertiary and Recent. 
Pliocene. 


■ Cretaceous. 


•Jurassic or Oolitic. 


■ Triassic (New Red Sandstone). 


'• Carboniferous. 


- any evidence. For, in order to ob- most, would be, that so far 
tain either circumstantial or testimonial evidence could be traced, there 
evidence sufficient to prove the eternity nothing, to contradict the hypothesiSr’^5 
.,iof duration of the present state of nature, But when you look, not to the 
||^pu must have an eternity of witnesses monial evidence — which, considering th^v| 
V _ relative insignificance of 

j; ' H ^ antiquity of human record^ 

: > g I — Pliocene. might not be good for muchl 

‘v'l g I in this case — but to th^l 

circumstantial evidence, theni 

g Eocene. you _ find that this hypo| 

' ^ thesis is absolutely incom-i 

: . NpIpippI Cretaceous. patible with such evidence . 

/n -T"* n have; which is of ^so 

I 1 so simple a char» 

I > IHHEIBBH acter that it is impossible in ' 

; ; § .5 , -•■•Jurassic or Oolitic. any way to escape from the^ 

§ o o ^ conclusions which it forces ' 

4 i I us. 

^iPliB|p Triassic (New Red Sandstone). You are, doubtless, all) 

? ^grtr~d'jg g ij aware that the outer js^b-j 

- — Permian. Stance of the earth, which! 

' / alone is accessible to direct^ 

/ V -r observation, is not of a homo- j 

I geneous character, but that : 

I made up of a number; 

I of layers or strata, the titles 

1 ^^^^-DevonianorOWRedSandstone. of the princijral groups of^ 
I which are placed Upon the ac- 

d \ companying diagram. ^Each 

’S o I of these groups represents a; 

g o I Of Silurian. number of beds of sand, of - 

g S stone, of clay, of slate, and': 

ft* I of various other materials. 

I On careful examination, 

Cambrian it is found that the materials 

of which each of these layersv 
. of more or less hard rocl^; 

II“>^onian. composed are, for th^ 

Laurentian. ui^st part, of the same mtUT^ 

as those which are at present 
being formed under imowi# 

tm conditions on the sunace 

the earth. For example, thal 
chalk, which constitutes 

; Fig. i. —Ideal Section of the Crust of the Earth, great part of the Cretace#* 
v; ous formation in some pait» 

an infinity of circumstances, and of the wojrld, is practically identibfiffi 

^^either of these is attainable. It is in its physical and chemical characteid 

j^:iitterly impossible that luch evidence with a substance which is now 
^ihoiild be carried beyond a certain point formed at the* bottom of the Atlaiitffl 
ypftime; and all that codd be said, at Ocean, and epvers an . 


^ — Silurian. 


1 . — Cambrian 


• Iluronian. 

. Laurentian. 


Fig. I.— Ideal Section of the Crust of the Earth. 




fcpls of rock are comparable with 
|aiud« which are being formed upon 
ihores, packed together, and so on. 
iS, omitting rocks of igneous origin, 
IS demonstrable that all these beds of 
te, of which a total of not less than 
:nty thousand feet is known, have 
formed by natural agencies, either 
t of the waste and washing of the dry 
id, or else by the accumulation of the 
:\xvim of plants and animals. Many of 
ese strata are full of such exuviae — the 
po-called “fossils.” Remains of thou- 
Wnds of species of animals and plants, 
||5 perfectly recognisable as those of 
existing forms of life which you meet 
with in museums, or as the shells which 
you pick up upon the sea-beach, have 
been imbedded in the ancient sands, or 
muds, or limestones, just as they are 
being imbedded now, in sandy, or clayey, 
or calcareous subaqueous deposits. They 
fornish us with a record, the general 
mature of which cannot be misinter- 
ipreted, of the kinds of things that have 
Jived upon the surface of the earth 
^during the time that is registered by this 
great thickness of stratified rocks. But 
|ven a superficial study of these fossils 
,|hows us that the animals ‘and plants 
j^^hich live at the present time have had 
s^Only a temporary duration ; for the 
^^emains of such modern forms of life 
kre met with, for the most part, only in 
%ie uppermost or latest tertiaries, and 
their number rapidly diminishes in the 
lower deposits of that epoch. In the 
older tertiaries, the places of existing 
^inimals and plants are taken by other 
forms, as numerous and diversified as 
those which live now in the same 
localiti(^s, but more or less different from 
them j 'fo the me.sozoic rocks, these are 
replaced by others yet more divergent 
from modern types ; and, in the palaeo- 
zoic formations the contrast is still 
oore marked. Thus the circumstantial 
ivid^nce absolutely negatives the con- 
ception of the eternity of the present 
•ondition of things. We can say, with 
Tefcfeainty, that the present condition of 
j^s existed for a comparatively 


short period ; and that, so far as animal ** 
and vegetable nature are concerned, it 
has been preceded by a different con- 
dition. We can pursue this evidence 
until we reach the lowest of the stratified 
locks, in which we lose the indications 
of life altogether. The ^hypothesis of 
the eternity of the present state of nature 
may therefore be put out of court. 

We now come to what I will term 
Milton’s hypothesis — the hypothesis that 
j the present condition of things has 
endured for a comparatively short time ; 
and, at the commencement of that time, 
came into existence within the course of 
six days. I doubt not that it may have 
excited some surprise in your minds that 
I should have spoken of this as Milton’s 
hypothesis, rather than that I should 
have chosen the terms which are more 
customary, such as “the doctrine of 
creation,” or “ the Biblical doctrine,” or 
“the doctrine of Moses,” all of which 
denominations, as applied to the hypo- 
thesis to which I have just referred, are 
\ certainly much more familiar to you 
than the title of the Miltonic hypothesis. 
But I have had what I cannot but think 
are very weighty reasons for taking the 
course which I have pursued. In the 
first place, I have discarded the title of 
the “doctrine of creation,” because my 
piesent business is not with the question 
why the objects which constitute Nature 
came into existence, but when they came 
into existence, and in what order. This 
is as strictly a historical question as the 
question when the Angles and the Jutes 
invaded England, and whether they 
preceded or followed the Romans. But 
the question about creation is a philo- 
sophical problem, and one w’hich cannot 
be solved, or even approached, by the 
historical method. What we want to 
learn is, whether the facts, so far as they 
are known, afford evidence that things 
arose in the- way described by Milton, 
or whether they'do not ; and, when that 
question i« settled, it will be time enough 
to inquire into the causes of their 
origination. 

In the second place, I |iave not 



ttf tfeis doctritte as tfee fefolical 
^<>C!fcriHe. ' tt is quite true that persons 

t divers^ in their general views as 
Iton the Protestant and the celebrated 
;t|it Father Suarez, each put Upon the 
t chapter of Genesis the interpreta- 
Hon embodied' in Milton’s poem. It is 
quite true that this interpretation is that 
Which has been instilled into every one 
pt us in our childhood ; but I do not 
fe one moment venture to say that it 
cm properly be called the Biblical 
doctrine. It is not my business, and 
does not lie within my competency, to 
say what the Hebrew text does, and 
what it does not signify ; moreover, were 
J to affirm that this is the Biblical 
^doctrine, I should be met by the 
authority of many eminent scholars, to 
isay nothing of men of science, who, at 
Various times, have absolutely denied 
Sfchat any such doctrine is to be found in 
IGenesis. If we are to listen to many 
fexpositors of no mean authority, we 
pust beheve that what seems so clearly 
liefined in Genesis — as if very great 
pains had been taken that there should 
oe no possibility of mistake — is not the 
Ineaning of the text at all. The account 
is divided into periods that we may 
ioake just as long or as short as con- 
venience requires. We are also to un- 
derstand that it is consistent with the 
anginal text to believe that the most 
complex plants and animals may have 
been evolved by natural processes, last- 
mg for millions of years, out of structure- 
less rudiments. A person who is not a 
Hebrew scholar can only stand aside 
and admire the marvellous flexibility of 
a language which admits of such diverse 
interpretations. But assuredly, in the 
fee of such contradictions of authority 
iqjon matters respecting which he is 
incompetent to form any judgment, he 
abstain, as I do, from giving any 
^nlon. 

In the thifd place, I have carefully 
aiistained speaking of this as the 
MOflfe doctrine, becauae we are now 
aswmmi upon the authority of the highest 
and even of dietoftdea of the 


Church, that there is no 
Moses wrote the Book of Genesk^^^^ 
knew anything about it. . You will und^ 
stand that I give no judgment — it wouH 
be an impertinence upon my part. tis 
volunteer even a suggestion— upon 
a subject. But, that being the w 
opinion among the Scholars and thi 
clergy, it is well for the unlearned. % 
Hebrew lore, and for the laity, to avcM 
entangling themselves in such a vex<^ 
question. Happily, Mihon leaves us mi 
excuse for doubting what be means, and 
I shall therefore be safe in speaking of 
the opinion in question as the MikemiO 
hypothesis. * 

Now we have to test that hypothesis* 
For my part, I have no prejudice one 
way or the other. If there is evidence 
in favour of this view, I am burdened by 
no theoretical difficulties in the way of 
accepting it ; but there must be evidence 
Scientific men get an awkward habit- 
no, I won't call It that, for it is a valuable 
habit — of believing nothing unless there 
is evidence for it j and they have a way 
of looking upon belief which is not 
based upon evidence, not only as ilia* 
gical, but as immoral. We will, if you 
please, test this view by the circumstantial 
evidence alone , for, from what I have 
said, you will understand that I do nc^ 
propose to discuss the question of wh^ 
testimonial evidence is to be adduced in 
favour of it. If those whose business it 
is to judge are not at one as to the 
authenticity of the only evidence of tjbat 
kind which is offered, nor as to the facta 
to which it bears witness, the discussion 
of such evidence is superfluous. 

But I may be permitted to regret tlri# 
necessity of rejecting the tesfeoniW 
evidence the less, because the examink’ 
tion of the circumstantial evidence lead$ 
to the conclusion, not only that i| 
incompetent to justify the hypothfS^ 
but that, so far as it goes, tt i$ contra^ 
to the hypothesis. i I 

The eoastdemiloiis upbri“ 
base this conclusion are of the 
possible character, Jhe 
thesis fwhritis 





fcfktifig ^ the suc- 
living Ibrois. It is stated that 
example, made their appear- 
^|Mjn the third day, and not before, 
will understand that what- the 
et means by plants are such plants as 
Qw live, the ancestors, in the ordinary 
of propagation of like by like, of the 
fees fei shrubs which flourish in the 
l^iesent world. It must needs be so; 
for, if tjhey were different, either the 
mdsting plants have been the result of a 
tieparate origination since that described 
by Milton, of which we have no record, 
nor any ground for supposition that such 
an occurrence has taken place ; or else 
they have arisen by a process of evolu- 
tion from the original stocks. 

In the second place, it is clear that 
there was no animal life before the fifth 
•day, and that, on the fifth day, aquatic 
animals and birds appeared. And it is 
further clear that terrestrial living things, 
other than birds, made their appearance 
upon the sixth day and not before. 
Hence, it follows that, if, in the large 
mass of circumstantial evidence as to 
What really has happened in the past 
history of the globe we find indications 
of the existence of terrestrial animal?. 
Other than birds, at a certain period, it 
Is perfectly certain that all that l^s taken 
place, since that time, must be referred 
to the sixth day. 

In the great Carboniferous formation, 
Whence America derives so vast a pro- 
jJOltion of her actual and potential 
wealth, in the beds of coal which have 
peen formed from the vegetation of that 

r d, we find abundant evidence of 
existence of terrestrial animals. 
I^l^hey have been described, not only by 
feropean but by your own naturalists, 
are to be found numerous insects 
to our cockroaches. There are to 
(fe found spiders and scorpions of large 
fee, the latter so similar to existing 
feofeons that it requires the practised 
r naturalist to distinguish them, 
t as these animals can be 
have been alive in the Car- 
^po<jh» it ia perfectly dear 





that, if the Miltonic account is to 
accepted, the huge mass of rocks 
tending from the middle of the Palseozoiifl ^ 
formations to the uppermost raerobers 
of the series, must oelong to the day 
which is termed by Milton the sixtl|. 
But, further, it is expressly stated that 
aquatic animals took their origin on tl^ 
fifth day, and not before; hence, all 
formations in which remains of aquatic 
animals can be proved to exist, and 
which therefore testify that such animals 
lived at the time when these formations 
were in course of deposition, must have 
been deposited during or since the 
period which Milton speaks of as the 
fifth day. But there is absolutely no 
fossiliferous formation in which the 
remains of aquatic animals are absent. 
The oldest fossils in the Silurian rocks 
are exuviae of marine animals ; and if 
the view which is entertained by Principal 
Dawson and Dr. Carpenter respecting 
the nature of the Eozoon be well-founded, 
aquatic animals existed at a period as 
far antecedent to the deposition of the 
coal as the coal is from us ; inasmuch as 
the Eozoon is met with in those Lauren- 
dan strata which lie at the bottom of 
the series of stratified rocks. Hence it 
follows, plainly enough, that the ^whole 
series of stratified rocks, if they are to be 
brought into harmony with Milton, must 
be referred to the fifth and sixth days, 
and that we cannot hope to find the 
slightest trace of the products of the 
earlier days in the geological record. 
When we consider these simple facts, 
we see how absolutely futile are the 
attempts that have been made to draw 
a parallel between the story told by so 
much of the crust of the earth as is 
known to us and the story which Milton 
tells. The whole series of fossiliferous 
stratified rofcks must be referred to the 
last two days ; and neither the Carbon- 
iferous, nor dny, other, formation can 
aiford ^idence of the ^ork of the third 
day. * , * 

Not only is there this objection to any 
attempt to establish a harmony between 
the Miltonic account and the fects m 

^ a* ^ 





corded in the fossiliferous rocks, but 
there is a further difficulty. According 
to the Miltonic account, the order in 
which animals should have made their 
appearance in the stratified rocks would 
be this : Fishes, including the great 
whales, and birds j after them, all varie- 
ties of terrestrial animals except birds. 
Nothing could be further from the facts 
as we find them ; we know of not the 
slightest evidence of the existence of 
birds before the Jurassic, or perhaps 
the Triassic, formation ; while terrestrial 
animals, as we have just seen, occur in 
the Carboniferous rocks. 

If there were any harmony between 
the Miltonic account and the circum- 
stantial evidence, we ought to have 
abundant evidence of the existence of 
birds in the Carboniferous, the Devonian, 
and the Silurian rocks, I need hardly 
s$y.that this is not the case, and that not 
a trace of birds makes its appearance 
imtil the far later period which I have 
mentioned. 

And again, if it be true that all 
varieties of fishes and the great whales, 
and the like, made their appearance on 
the fifth day, we ought to find the 
remains of these animals in the older 
rocksv—in those which were deposited 
before the Carboniferous epoch. Fishes 
we do find, in considerable number and 
variety ; but the great whales are absent, 
and the fishes are not such as now live. 
Not one solitary species of fi-ih now in 
existence is to be found in the Devonian 
^or Silurian formations. Hence we are 
introduced afresh to the dilemma which 
I have already placed before you : either 
the animals which came into existence 
on the fifth day were not such as those 
which are found at present, are not the 
direct and immediate ancestors of those 
which now exist; in which 'case, either 
fresh creations of which nothing is said, 
or a process of evolution, must have 
occurred ; or else the whole story must 
be given up, as not only devoid of any 
cifcurastantial evidence,* but contrary to 
sudb evidence as exists. 

I placed before you in a few words, 


some little time ago, a statement ^ 
sum and substance of Milton^s 
thesis. Let me now try to state, 
briefly, the effect of the circumstantial 
evidence bearing upon the past history 
of the earth which is furnished, without “ 
the possibility of mistake, with no chanCO 
of error as to its chief features, by the 
stratified rocks. What we find is, that 
the great series of formations represents 
a period of time of which our human 
chronologies hardly afford us a unit of 
measure. I will not pretend to say how 
we ought to estimate this time, in millions 
or in billions of years. For my purpose, 
the determination of its absolute duration 
is wholly unessential. But that the time 
was enormous there can be no question. 

It results from the simplest methods 
of interpretation, that leaving out of 
view certain patches of metamorphosed 
rocks, and certain volcanic products, all 
that is now dry land has once been at 
the bottom of the waters. It is perfectly 
certain that, at a comparatively recent 
period of the world’s history — the 
Cretaceous epoch — none of the great 
physical features which at present mark 
the surface of the globe existed. It is 
certain that the Rocky Mountains were 
not. It is certain that the Himalaya 
Mountains were not. It is certain that 
the Alps and the Pyrenees had no 
existence. The evidence is of the 
plainest possible character, and is 
simply this : — We find raised up on 
the flanks of these mountains, elevated 
by the forces of upheaval which have 
given rise to them, masses of Cretaceous 
rock >\hich formed the bottom of the 
sea before those mountains existed. It 
is therefore clear that the elevatory 
forces which gave rise to the mountains 
operated subsequently to the Cretaceous 
epoch; and that the mountains them- 
selves are largely made up of tho 
materials deposited in the sea which 
once occupied their place. As we go 
back in time, we meet with constanl^ 
alternations of sea and land, of 
and open ocean ; and, in correspond|felK?0 
with these alternations, we observe 


in the fauna and dora to which ‘ 
'fmve referred. 

"'•But the inspection of these changes 
give us no right to believe that there has 
been any discontinuity in natural pro- 
cesses.^ There is no trace of general 
cataclysnjs, of universal deluges, or 
sudden destructions of a whole fauna 
or flora. The appearances which were 
formerly interpreted in that way have all 
been shown to be delusive, as our know- 
ledge has increased and as the blanks 
which formerly appeared to exist between 
the different formations have been filled 
up. That there is no absolute break 
between formation and formation, that 
there has been no sudden disappearance 
of all the forms of life and replacement 
of them by others, but that changes 
have gone on slowly and gradually, that 
one type has died out and another has 
taken its place, and that thus, by 
insensible degrees, one fauna has been 
replaced by another, are conclusions 
strengthened by constantly increasing 
evidence. So that witliin the whole of 
the immense period indicated by the 
fossiliferous stratified rocks, there is 
assuredly not the slightest proof of any 
break in the uniformity of Nature’s 
operations, no indication that events 
have followed other than a clear and 
orderly sequence. 

That, I say, is the natural and obvious 
teaching of the circumstantial evidence 
contained in the stratified rocks. I 
leave you to consider how far, by any 
ingenuity of interpretation, by any 
stretching of the meaning of language, 
it can be brought into harmony with 
the Miltonic hypothesis. 

There remains the third hypothesis, 
that of which I have spoken as the 
hypothesis of evolution ; and I purpose 
that, in lectures to come, we should 
discuss it as carefully as we have con- 
sidered the other two hypotheses. I 
need not say that it is quite hopeless to 
look for testimonial evidence of evolu- 
tion. The very nature of the case 
precedes the possibility of such evi- 
for the human race can no more 


s 

be expected to testify to its own origin, 
than a child can be tendered as a 
witness of its own birth. Our sole 

inquiry is, what foundation circum- 

stantial evidence lends to the hypothesis, 
or whether it lends none, or whether it 
controverts the hypothesis. I shall deal 
with the matter entirely as a question of 
history. I shall not indulge in the 

discussion of any speculative prob- 
abilities. I shall not attempt to show 
that Nature is unintelligible unless we 
adopt some such hypothesis. For any- 
thing I know about the matter, it may 
be the way of Nature to be un- 

intelligible ; she is often puzzling, and 
I have no reason to suppose that she 
is bound to fit herself to our notions. 

I shall place before you three kinds of 
evidence entirely based upon what is 
known of the forms of animal life w'hich 
are contained in the series of stratified 
rocks. I shall endeavour to show you 
that there is one kind of evidence which 
is neutral, which neither helps evolution 
nor is inconsistent wdth it. I shall then 
bring forward a second kind of evidence 
which indicates a strong probability in 
favour of evolution, but docs not prove 
it; and, lastly, I shall adduce a third 
kind of evidence which, being as com- 
plete as any evidence which we can hope 
to obtain upon such a subject, and 
being wholly and strikingly in favour of 
evolution, may fairly be called demon- 
strative evidence of its occurrence. 


II 

THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVt^LUTION. THE 
NEUTRAL AND THE FAVOURABLE 
EVIDENCE 

In the preceding lecture I pointed out 
that there are three hypotheses which 
may be entertained, and which have 
been entertained, respecting the past 
history of life upon the globe. Accord- 
ing to the first of these hypotheses, living 
beings, such as now exist, have existed 
from all eternity upon this earth. We 



tbtt lt 5 f|>otliesis by thecircumstaii' 
'evidence, as I called it, which is fur- 
pfilhed by the fossil remains contained in 
earth’s crust, and we found that it was 
mWously untenable. I then proceeded 
M Consider the second hypothesis, which 
J termed the JMiltonic hypothesis, not 
'^%ecau)Se it is of any particular Conse- 

g uce whether John Miltop seriously 
rtained it or not, but because it is 
5d in a clear and unmistakable 
ner in his great poem, I pointed 
^^t to you that the evidence at our com- 
pand as completdy and fully negatives 
|hat hypothesis as it did the preceding 
#ne. And I confess that I had too 
Auch respect for your intelligence to 
’ pink it necessary to add that the nega- 
|k)n was equally clear and equally valid, 
#hatever the source from which that 
i^othesis might be derived, or whatever 
& authority by which it might be sup- 
t.fcrted. I further stated that, according 
m the third hypothesis, or that of evolu- 
IfeDn, the existing state of things is the 
rllst term of a long series of states, which, 
#hen traced back, would be found to 
^ow no interruption and no breach in 
t|ie continuity of natural causation. I 
^propose, in th^ present and the following 
lecture, to test this hypothesis rigorously 
the evidence at command, and to 
inquire how far that evidence can be 
rfWUd to be indifferent to it, how far it can 
) said to be favourable to it, and, finally, 
bow far it can be said to be demonstrative. 
From almost the origin of the discus- 
i^rions about the existing condition of the 
f^iWPltmal and vegetable worlds and the 
^itsauses which have determined that con- 
an argument has been put for- 
Jl^arri as an objection to evolution, which 
shall have to consider very seriously, 
^ is an arguihent which was first clearly 
by Cuvier in his criticism of the 
^etfinos propounded by his great con- 
'femporary, Lasumrck*. The French ex- 

P llplitiph to Fgypt had called the attention 
learned mm to the wonderful store 
in that coqptry, and there 
broq^back to France hutner- 
poplstiifi# qorpses of the 


which the - ancient 

and preserved, and which, at a reasoas^Hp 
compulation, must have lived hot I® 
than three or four thousand years befbfp 
the time at which they were thus broug^ 
to light, Cuvier endeavoured to Ipl ^ 
hypothesis that animals have undergohi^' 
gradual and progressive modifications. d|f 
structure, by comparing the skeletoiSi 
and such other pm'ts of the mumtnl^ 
as were m a fitting state Of preservatip^ 
with the corresponding parts of the t*o^ 
presentatives of the same species nOw 
living in Egypt. He arrived at the con^i 
viction that no appreciable change h£ui 
taken place in these animals in the cour# 
of this considerable lapse of time, and the 
justice of his conclusion is not disputed. 

It is obvious tiiat, if it can be proVed 
that animals have endured, withOUf 
undergoing any demonstrable Change 
of structure, for so long a period as foui:^ 
thousand years, no form of the hypCK 
thesis of evolution which assumes that 
animals undergo a constant and neces- 
sary progressive change can be tenable j 
unless, indeed, it be further assumed 
that four thousand years is too short a 
time for the production of a change 
sufficiently great to be detected. 

But it is no less plain that if the pro- 
cess of evolution of animals is not inde- 
pendent of surrounding conditions ; if it 
may be indefinitely hastened or retarded 
by variations in these conditions ; or if 
evolution is simply a process of accom* 
modation to varying conditions ; the argu^ 
ment against the hypothesis of evolution 
based on the unchanged character of tbe^ 
Egyptian fauna is worthless, for tbp 
monuments which are coeval with 
mummies testify as strongly to theabseil«4 
of change in the physical geography ab# 
the general conditions of the land 
Egypt, for the time in question, M 
mummies do to the unvarying cbaractelES 
of itS" living population. " 

The progress^of researcb«ine^ Cutllil 
time bas supplied Ibf uiore striking 
amplos of the long duration of 
lorrtis of life than thc^ which 
nldied by the mumtni&^- 






[{^li^'.l^^jitpt;' A'remrkable case 
i. foatid' in your own country, in 
^neighbourhood of the falls of 
^aia. Ijr> the immediate vicinity of 
i^hiripool, and again upon Goat 
Is^dy in the superficial deposits which 
the surface of the rocky subsoil 
in those regions, there are found remains 
• animals in perfect preservation, and 
among them, shells belonging to exactly 
the same species as those which at pres- 
ent inhabit the stHl waters of Lake 
Erie, It is evident, from the structure 
of the country, that these animal remains 
were deposited in the beds in which they 
occur at a time when the lake extended 
over tlie region in which they are found. 
This involves the conclusion that they 
lived and died before the falls had cut 
their way back through the gorge of 
Niagara ; and, indeed, it has been deter- 
mined that, when these animals lived, 
the falls of Niagara must have been at 
least six miles further down the river 
than they are at present. Many com- 
putations have been made of the rate at 
which the falls are thus cutting their way 
b^ck. Those computations have varied 
greatly, but I believe I am speaking 
within the bounds of prudence, if I 
%Siwne that the falls of Niagara have 
not retreated at a greater pace than 
about a foot a year. Six miles, speaking 
roughly, are 30,000 feet; 30,000 feet, at 
a fopt year, gives 30,000 years ; and 
thus we are fairly justified in concluding 
that ho less a period than this has |)assed 
since the shell-fish, whose remains are 
le^ in the beds to which I- have referred, 
were living creatures. 

, Eut there is still stronger evidence of 
the long duration of certain types. I 
have already stated that, as we work our 
^way through the great series of the 
Tertiary formations, we find many species 
of ammals identical with those which live 
at ,the present day, diminishing in 
it is true, but still existing, in a 
proportion, in the oldest of the 
S^S^y rocks. Furthermore, when we 
the rocks of the Cretaceous 
'jWfi find' the remaips of some 


animals which the closest scrutiny cannot^ 
show to be, in any important respect^^^ 
different from those which live at the; 
present time. That is the case with one of ' 
the cretaceous lamp-shells {Terebratula) 
which has continued to exist unchanged, 
or with insignificant variations, down to 
the present day. Such is the case with 
the GbobigerincEy the skeletons of which, 
aggregated together, form a large propor- 
tion of our English chalk. Those 
Globigetinoe can be traced down to the 
GlobigerifUR which live at the surface of 
the present great oceans, and the remains 
of which, falling to the bottom of the sea 
give rise to a chalky mud. Hence it 
must be admitted that certain existing 
species of animals show no distinct sign 
of modification, or transformation, in the 
course of a lapse of time as great as that 
which carries us back to the Cretaceou.s 
period ; and which, whatever its absolute 
measure, is certainly vastly greater than 
thirty thousand years. 

There are groups of species so closely, 
allied together, that it needs the eye of 
a naturalist to distinguish them one frop^e 
another. If we disregard the 
differences which separate these fomi^i 
and consider all the species of suc|j> 
groups as modifications of one type, Wi| ' 
shall find that, even among the higher 
animals, some types have had amarveUpUk 
duration. In the chalk, for example, 
there is found a fish belonging to the 
highest and the most differentiated group 
of osseous fishes, which goes by the 
name of Beryx. The remains of that 
fish are among the most beautiful apd 
well-preserved of the fossils found in our 
English chalk. Jt can be studied 
anatomically, so far as the hard parts are 
concerned; almost as well as if it were a 
recent fish. But the genus Btryx is re^ 
presented, at the present day, by vety 
closely allied species which are living in 
the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. *We 
may go SttUi larther back. I have already; 
refer^ to^thjS feet,, that the Carbon- 
iferotis formations, in Europe and in 
America, contalb the remains of s^rpiona 
in an admirable state of preseryation ap^ ' 



that those scorpions are hardly distin- 
guishable from such as now live. I do not 
mean to say that they are not different, 
but close scrutiny is needed in order to 
tiistinguish them from modem scorpions. 

More than this. At the very bottom 
, of the Silurian ,series, in beds which are 
; by some authorities referred to the 
Cumbrian formation, where the signs of 
Mife begin to fail us — even there, among 
the few and scanty animal remains which 
aire discoverable, we find species of 
molluscous animals which are so closely 
allied to existing forms that, at one time, 
they were grouped under the same 
generic name. I refer to the well known 
J^ngulaoi^Q. Lingula flags, lately, in con- 
s^uenceof some slight differences, placed 
ij| the new genus IJngulella. Practically, 
if belongs to the same great generic group 
m the Lingula^ which is to be found at the 
ptfesent day upon your own shores and 
tfcose of many other parts of the world. 

The same truth is exemplified if we turn 
to certain great periods of the earth’s 
history — as, for example, the Mesozoic 
epoch. There are groups of reptiles, 
such as the Ichthyosauria and the 
Plesiosauridy which appear shortly after 
the commencement of this epoch, and 
they occur in vast niimbers. They 
■ disappear with the chalk and, throughout 
the whole of the great series of Mesozoic 
rocks, they present no such modifications 
as can safely be considered evidence of 
progressive modification. 

Facts of this kind are undoubtedly fatal 
to any form of the doctrine of evolution 
which postulates the supposition that 
there is an intrinsic necessity, on the part 
of animal forms which have once come 
into existence, to undergo continual 
tnodification ; and they are as distinctly 
j'opposed to any view which involves the 
belief^ that such modification as may 
i occur, must take place, at the same rate, 
in all the different types of animal or 
vegetable life. The facts, as I have placed 
them l^fore you obviously directly 
contradict any form of ^^the hypothesis 
' of' evolution which stands in need of 
4bese two postulates. 


But, one great service that has 
rendered by Mr. Darwin to the doctrine 
of evolution in general is this : he has 
shown that there are two chief factors in 
the process of evolution : one of them is 
the tendency to vary, the existence of 
which in all living forms may be proved by 
observation ; the other is the innuence of 
surrounding conditions upon what I 
call the parent form and the variations 
w'hich are thus evolved from it The cause 
of the production of Variations is a matter 
not at all properly understood at present 
Whether variation depends upon some 
intricate machinery — if I may use the 
phrase — of the living organism itself, or 
whether it arises through the influence of 
conditions upon that form, is not certaini,: 
and the question may, for the present, be 
left open. But the important point is that 
granting the existence of the tendency 
to the production of variations ; then, : 
whether the variations which are produced 
shall survive and supplant the parent, or 
whether the parent form shall survive and 
supplant the variations, is a matter which 
dependsentirely on those conditions which 
give rise to the struggle for existence. If 
the surrounding conditions are such that 
the parent form is more competent to deal 
wath them, and flourish in them than the 
derived forms, then, in the struggle for 
existence, the parent form will maintain 
itself and the derived forms will be ex- ; 
terminated. But if, on the contrary, the, 
conditions are such as to be more favour- > 
able to a derived than to the parent 
form, the parent form will be extirpated 
and the derived form will take its place. 
In the first case, there will be i>o pro- 
gression, no change of structure, through 
any imaginable series of ages ; in thO' 
second place there will be modification 
of change and form. j 

Thus the existence of these persistentl 
types, as I have termed them, is no re^l^ 
obstacle in the way of the theory of 
lution. Take the case of the scorpibrii 
to which I have just referred. No doubt, 
since the Carboniferous epoch, condi- 
tions have always obtained, such as ex- 
isted when the scorpions of that epoc^ 



Bciiuri$hed ; conditions in which scorpions 
Krid themselves better off, more compe- 
pent to deal with the difficulties in their 
ll^ay^ than any variation from the scorpion 
^itype which they may have produced; 
'^nd, for that reason, the scorpion type 
has |)e:^isted, and has not been sup- 
;plantcd by any other form. And there 
IS no reason, in the nature of things, 

: why, as long as this world exists, if there 
be conditions more favourable to scor- 
pions than to any variation which may 
arise from them, these forms of life 
should not persist, 

' < Therefore, the stock objection to the 
hypothesis of evolution, based on the 
long dtJtj^tion of certain animal and 
vegettlbhl': types, is no objection at all, 
-Th^ character — and they 

are numerous — belong to that class of 
. evidence, which I have called indifferent. 

is tO 'Say, they may afford no direct 
support the dodtrinc of evolution, but 
they A^vcapable df being interpreted in 
perfect- ^n-sistfency with* it. 

There, is another order of facts be- 
longingto the, class of negative or indif- 
ferent evidence. The great group of 
Lizards, which abound in the present 
. world, extends through the whole series 
of formations as far back as the Permian, 
^,or latest Palaeozoic, epoch. These Per- 
‘ mian lizards differ astonishingly little 
from the lizards which exist at the pre- 
. sent day. Comparing the amount of 
' the differences between them and 
modern lizards, with the prodigious 
lapse of time between the Permian 
epoch and the present age, it may be 
said that the amount of change is insig- 
nificant. But, when we carry our re- 
< searches farther back in time, we find 
^ no trace of lizards, nor of any true 
reptile whatever, in the whole mass of 
format! beneath the Permian. 

Now, it is perfectly clear' that if our 
palaeontological collections are to be 
even approximately, as an ade- 
representation of all the forms of 
“taulfeals and plants that have ever lived ; 
land if the record furnished by the known 
jWmea of beds of stratified rock covers 


the whole series of events which cba»| 
stitute the history of life on the globe, 
such a fact as this directly contravenes 
the hypothesis of evolution; because f 
this hypothesis postulates that the exist* | 
ence of every form must have been prC* f; 
ceded by that of some (orm little differ* 
ent from it. Here, however, \s^e have^,tQ f 
take into consideration that important ^ 
truth so well insisted upon by Lyell i 
and by Darwin — the imperfection of the ' 
geological record. It can be demon- ; 
strated that the geological record must 
be incomplete, that it can only preserve 
remains found in certain favourable ' 
localities and under particular con- 
ditions ; that it must be destroyed by 
processes of denudation, and obliterated 
by processes of metamorphosis. Beds 
of rock of any thickness, crammed full 
of organic remains, may yet, either by 
the percolation of water through them, : 
or by the influence of subterranean heat, 
lose all trace of these remains, and 
present the appearance of beds of rock 
formed under conditions in which living; 
forms were absent. Such metamorphk:^! 
rocks occur in formations of all agesj i 
and, in various cases, there are very good:) 
grounds for the belief that they baye !; 
contained organic remains, and that/ 
those remains have been absolutely ob-^ ' 
literated. 

I insist upon the defects of the geo- ) 
logical record the more because those 
who have not attended to these matters 
are apt to say, “ It is all very well, but, 
when you get into a difficulty with your 
theory of evolution, you appeal to the 
incompleteness and the imperfection of 
the geological record;” and I want to 
make it perfectly clear to you that this 
imperfection is a great fact, which must 
be taken into account in all our specu- . 
lations, or we shall constantly be going 
wrong. 

You see jthe singular scries of foot- 
marks, drawn of its natural size in the 
large diagram hanging up here (Fig. ?), ; 
which I bwe to^the kindness of my friend ; 
Professor Marsh, with whom I had the 
opportunity recently of visiting 


jge locality in Massachusetts in which 
ese tracks occur. I am, therefore, able 
give you my own testimony, if needed, 
t the diagram accurately represents 
at we saw. The valley of the Con- 
icut is classical ground for the 
■^|eologist It tpntains great beds of 
ij^dstone, covering many square miles, 
fstjiich have evidently Formed a part of an 
finCient sea-shore, or, it may be, lake- 

P ore, For a certain period of time 
:^r their deposition, these beds have 
gi^ained sufficiently soft to receive the 
l&pressions of the feet of whatever 
3«iimals walked over them, and to pre- 
them afterwards, in exactly the 
Ite&e way as such impressions are at this 
•j^^r preserved on the shores of the Bay 
.of :Fundy and elsewhere. The diagram 
ijeflresents the track of some gigantic 




-Tracks of Broniozoum. 


forms. What has become df .tbfei 
of all these animals? Vbu 
not dealing with little creatures, 
animals that make a step of six feet 
inches ; and their remains must , li&V#- 
been left somewhere. The probabiiily^' 
is, that they have been dissolved awayi;^ 
and completely lost. ■■ / ’ 

I have had occasion to work out the? 
nature of fossil remains, of which there\ 
was nothing left except casts of thd( 
bones, the solid material of the skeleton 
having been dissolved out by percolating . 
water. It was a chance, in this case, 
that the sandstone happened to be of 
such a constitution as to set, and lo 
allow the bones to be afterward dissolved 
out, leaving cavities of the ex^t shape 
of the bones. Had that constitution 
been other than what it was, the bones ‘ 
would have been 
dissolved, the lay^^rs 
of sandstone would 
have fallen together 
into one mass, and 
not the slightest 
''OUM. indication that the 

animal had existed 


which walked on its hind legs. 
Poo see the series of marks made 
j|iltemately by the right and by the left 
Ifoot; so that, from one impression to 
other of the three-toed foot on the 
side, is one stride, and that stride, 
"ks we measured it, is six feet nine inches. 

leave you, therefore, to form an im- 
fj^iession of the magnitude of the creature 
lirhich, as it walked along the ancient 
S^^re, made Aese impressions, 
i Of such impressions there are untold 
llTbopsarids upon these sandstones. Fi% 
||Sr ^xty different kinds have been dis- 
lifeover^ and they cover vast areas. But, 
to this present time, not a bone, not 
IpTitagment, of any one of the animals 
’ihich left these great footmarks has been 
^|bund ; in fact, the only animal remains 
jjidiich have been met with in all these 
jldeposits, from the time of their discovery 
the present day — ^tho^h they have 
Ilwcn carefully hunted over- — is a frag- 
lliiesitary skeleton of one of the vsmaller 


would have been discoverable. 

I know of no more striking evidence 
than these facts afford, of the caution 
which should be used in drawing the 
conclusion, from the absence of organic 
remains in a deposit, that animals Of 
plants did not exist at the time it w0'\ 
formed. I believe that, with a right 
underst^mding of the doctrine of evolu» 
tion on the one hand, and a just estim% 
tion of the importance of the imperfect ’ 
tion of the geological record pn the 
other, alldilBculty is removed from 
Mnd of evidence to which I 
adverted ; and that we are justiffed % 
believing that all such cases are example^ 
of what I have designated negative 
indifferent evidence —that is to say, they 
in no way directly advance the 
thesis of evolution, but they are not to ; 
be regarded as obstacles in the way of f 
our belief in that doctrine. ' ^ ^ 

I now pass on to the consider»tkjp':^j|i: 
those cases which, for teasoit^ 



; but to you . by and by, are 
I 'to :be regarded as demonstrative of 
tmth of evolution, but which are 
as must exist if evolution be true, 
which therefore are, upon the whole, 
5^dence in favour of the doctrine. If 
docjtrine of evolution be true, it 
^lows, that, however diverse the 
different groups of animals and of 
plants may be, they must all, at one 
time or other, have been connected by 
gradational forms ; so that, from the 
highest animals, whatever they may be, 
down to the lowest speck of proto- 
plasmic matter in which life can be 
manifeted, a series of gradations, lead- 
ing from one end of the series to the 
Others either exists or has existed. Un- 
doubtedly that is a necessary postulate 
of the doctrine of evolution. But when 
we look upon living Nature as it is, we 
totally different state of things. 
Wc hfid that animals and plants fall into 
groups, the different members of which 
are pretty closely allied together, but 
which are separated by definite, larger 
or smaller, breaks, from other groups. 
In other words, no intermediate forms 
which bridge over these gaps or inter- 
vals are, at present, to be met with. 

To illustrate what I mean : Let me 
call your attention to those vertebrate 
animals which are most familiar to you, 
such as mammals, birds, and reptiles. 
At the present day, these groups of 
lihimals are perfectly well-defined from 
Onb another. We know of no animal 
now living which, in any sense, is inter- 
ibodiate between the mammal and the 
htfd, or between the bird and the reptile ; 
but, on the contrary, there are many very 
dislinct anatomical peculiarities, well- 
4@fined marks, by which the mammal is 
separated from the bird, and the bird 
from the reptile. The distinctions are 
obvious and striking if you compare the 
definitions of these great groups as they 
exist 

- The same may be said of many of the 
^bordinate groups, or orders, into which 
> great classes are divided. At the 
at time, for example, there are 


numerous forms of non-ruminant pachy^ 
derms, or what we may call broadly, th4| 
pig tribe, and many varieties of rumin-| 
ants. These latter have their definite'^ 
characteristics, and the former have, 
their distinguishing peculiarities. But' 
there is nothing that §lls up the gap, 
between the ruminants and the pig tribe,*.: 
The two are distinct. Such also is the' 
case in respect of the minor groups of 
the dass of reptiles. The existing fauna, 
shows us crocodiles, lizards, snakes, and 
tortoises ; but no connecting link between 
the crocodile and lizard, nor between tfaesv 
lizard and snake, nor between the snake 
and the crocodile, nor between any twd 
of these groups. They are separated by,! 
absolute breaks. If, then, it could be ! 
shown that this state of things had always J 
existed, the fact would be fatal to thd;^ 
doctrine of evolution. If the interme-;). 
diate gradations, which the doctrine Of . 
evolution requires to have existed- 
between these groups, are. not to be,; 
found anywhere in the records of 
past history of the globe, their absenOel 
is a strong and weighty negative argu^s^ 
ment against evolution ; while, on tbel* 
other hand, if such intermediate 
are to be found, that is so mucb to 
good of evolution ; although for reasorit| 
which I will lay before you by and by^i 
we must be cautious in our estimate of the ■ 
evidential cogency of facts of this kind. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance 
that, from the commencement of the 
serious study of fossil remains, in fact 
from the time W’hen Cuvier began Jhis‘; 
brilliant researches upon •those found ; 
in the quarries of Montmartre, paiabon- : 
tology has shown what she was going tp 
do in this matter, and what kind of evi^ 
dence it lay in her power to produce. 

I said just now that, in the existing; 
Fauna, the group of pig-like animals and, 
the group of ruminants are entirely dis- ; 
tinct ; buk one of the first of Cuvier's 
discoveries was an animal which he ; 
caffed^the Anoploiheriumy and which ; 
proved to be, in a great many important^ 
respects, intermediate in character heA 
tween die pigs on the one hand, 



ruminants on the other Thus, 
5;iesearch into the history of the past did, 
a certain extent, tend to fill up the 
I'ifereach between the group of ruminants 
r^and the group of pigs. Another remark- 
animal restored by the great French 
jialaeontologist, J;he Palmotheriumy simi- 
f larly tended to connect together animals 
\to all appearance so different as the 
Trhinoceros, the horse, and the tapir. 

/ Subsequent research has brought to light 
multitudes of facts of the same order; 

; and, at the present day, the investigations 
of such anatomists as Riitimeyer and 
Gaudry have tended to fill up, more and 
more, the gaps in our existing series of 
mammals, and to connect groups for- 
merly thought to be distinct. 

But I think it may have an especial 
interest if, instead of dealing with these 
i examples, which would require agreat deal 
of tedious osteological detail, I take the 
, ca^e of birds and reptiles ; groups which, 
at the present day, are so clearly dis- 
tinguished from one another that there 
are perhaps no classes of animals which, 
in popular apprehension, are more com- 
pletely separated. Existing birds, as 
you are aware, are covered with feathers ; 
their anterior extremities, specially and 
peculiarly modified, are converted into 
wings, by the aid of which most of them 
:are able to fly ; they walk upright upon 
two legs ; and these limbs, when they 
are considered anatomically, present a 
great number of exceedingly remarkable 
peculiarities, to which I may have oc- 
casion to advert incidentally as I go on, 
and which are not met with, even ap- 
proximately, in any existing forms of 
: reptiles. On the other hand, existing 
: teptiles have no feathers. They may 
have naked skins, or be covered with 
^omy scales, or bony plates, or with 
j^^both. They possess no wings ; they 
I , neither fly by means of their fore-limb^ 
nor habitually walk upright upon their 
(^hind-limbs ; and the bones of their legs 
^ present no such modifications as we find 
-m birds. It is impossiye to imagine 
liny two groups more definitely and dis- 
ISnctly separated, notwithstanding certain* 


characters which they possess in com- 

As we trace the history of birds 
in time, we find their remains, some- 
times in great abundance, throughout 
the whole extent of the tertiary rocks ; 
but, so far as our present knowledge 
goes, the birds of the tertiary rocks 
retain the same essential characters as 
the birds of the present day. In other 
words, the tertiary birds come within 
the definition of the class constituted 
by existing birds, and are as much 
separated from reptiles as existing birds 
are. Not very long ago no remains of 
birds had been found below the tertiary 
rocks, and I am not sure but that some 
persons were prepared to demonstrate 
that they could not have existed -at an 
earlier period. But, in the course of the 
last few years, such remains have^een 
discovered in England ; though, ur^rtu- 
nately, in so imperfect and fragmentary 
a condition, that it is impossible to say 
whether they differed from existing birds 
in any essential character or not. In 
your country the development of the 
cretaceous series of rocks is enormous ; 
the conditions under which the later 
cretaceous strata have been deposited 
are highly favourable to the preservation 
of,organic remains ; and the researches, 
full of labour and risk, which have been 
carried on by Professor Marsh in these 
cretaceous rocks of Western America, 
have rewarded him with the discovery of 
forms of birds of which we had hitherto 
no conception. By his kindness, I am 
enabled to place before you a restoration 
of one of these extraordinary birds, every 
part of which can be thoroughly justified 
by the more or less complete skeletons, 
in a very; perfect state of preservation, 
which he has discovered. This lies- 
perornis (Fig. 3 ), which measured 
between five and six feet in length, is 
astonishingly like our existing divers or 
grebes in a great many respects ; so like 
them indeed that, had the skeleton of 
Hesperornis been found in a museum 
without its skull, it probably would have 
been placed in the same group of 
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«s tfce divers and grebes of the present 
But Hesperomis differs from all 
.existing birds, and so far resembles 
reptiles, in one important particular — it 
is provided with teeth. The long jaws 
armed with teeth which have curved 
crowns and thick roots (Fig. 4), and are 
not set in distinct sockets, but are 
lodged in a groove. In possessing true 
teeth, the Hesperomis 
differs from every ex- 
isting bird, and from 
every bird yet dis- 
coverc'd in the tertiary 
formations, the tooth- 
like serrations of the 
jaws in the Odonto- 
pitryx of the London 
clay being mere pro- 
cesses of the bony sub 
stance of the jaws, and 
not teeth in the proper 
sense of the word. In 
view of the character- 
istics of this bird we 
are therefore obliged to 
modify the definitions 
of the classes of birds 
and reptiles. Before 
the discovery of lies 
peromis^ the definition 
of the class Aves based 
upon our knowledge 
of existing birds might 
have been extended to 
all birds ; it might 
have been said that 
the absence of teeth 
was characteristic of the 
class of birds ; but the 
discovery of an animal 
which, in every part of its skeleton, 
closely agrees with existing birds, and yet 
possesses teeth, shows that there were 
ancient birds, which, in respect of 
possessing teeth, approached reptiles 
more nearly than any existing bird does, 
A The absence of any keel on the breast-bone 
^4 some other osteological peculiarities, ob- 
served by Professor Marsh, however, suggest 
^^ Mespetitrnis may be a modification of a less 
group of birds than that to which 
existing aquatic birds belong, « 


and, to that extent, diminishes 
hiatus between the two classes. 

The same formation has yielded 
another bird Ichthyornis (Fig. 5), which 
also possesses teeth ; but the teeth are 
situated in distinct sockets, while thpse ; 
of Hesperomis are not s«) lodged, 
latter also has such very small, almost ; 
rudimentary wdngs, that it must have 


been chiefly a swimmer and a diver like 
a Penguin ; while Ichthyornis has strong 
wings and no doubt possessed corre- 
sponding powers of flight. Ichthyornis 
also differed in the fact that its vertebrae 
have not the ^)eculiar characters of the 
vertebrae of existing and ol all known 
tertiary.birds, *but were concave at each 
end. This discovery leads us to make a 
further modification in the definition of 
the group of birds, and to part with 
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other of the characters which 
tlrtiost all existing birds are distinguished 
|riaom reptiles. 

Apart from the few fragmentary re- 
|mains from the English green^nd, to 
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Fig. 4.— Hesperornis Regaiis (Marsh). 

r^-'^'Sidc and upper views of half the lower jaw ; side and end views of a 
i§!‘ , verjtebra and a separate tooth.) 

linrhich I have referred, the Mesozoic 
||itocks, older than those in which Ifes- 
and Ichthyomis have been 
^^^overed have afforded no certain 
of birds, with remarkable 


exception of the Solenholeh 
These so-called slates are eomposed t 
fine grained calcareous mud whidh , 
hardened into litho^aphic stone, 
which organic remains are almost aS wetf ; 

preserved as they would fee 
^ jf they had been imbedded- 
in so much plaster of Faiis^ 
I'hey have yielded the 
A rchmopteryx^ the existence 
of which was first made^ 
known by the finding of f 
fossil feather, or rather 
the impression of one. It 
is wonderful enough that 
such a perishable thing as 
a feather, and nothing 
more, should be discovered; 
yet for a long time, nothing 
was known of this bird eX 
cept its feather. But by and 
by a solitary skeleton was 
discovered which is now 
in the British Museum. ; 
The skull of this solitary 
specimen is unfortunately 
wanting, and it is there- 
fore uncertain whether the 
ArchiBopteryx possessed 
teeth or not.^ But the re- 
mainder of the skeleton is 
so well preserved as to leave 
no doublTt respecting the 
main features of the ani- 
mal, which ^re very sir.gw- 
lar. The feet are not only 
altogether bird-like, but. 
have the special charaofcers' 
of the feet of percilng 
birds, while the body had 
a clothing of true feathers. 
Nevertheless, in some oth^ 
respects, Archxopteryx is 
unlike a bird and like a 
reptile. There is a long 
tail composed of many 
vertebrae. The stnictuue 
differs in some very 


of the wing 

' A second specimen, discovered in 1877, am 
at present in the Berlin museum, showsaU € 
lently preserved skull with teeth r and three v 
all terminated by^ claws, in the fore-lhah*-' ' 


" jfrcte that which it 

in ^ titte hM. In the latter, 
mi of the wing answers to the 
JJffcynnh and two fingers of my hand ; but 
Jyje tnolacarpal bones, or those which 
'4*i8wet lo the bones of the 
which lie in the 
l^aSn of the hand, are fused 
together into one mass; artd 
ftewhdk apparatus, except 
the last loints of the thumb, 
is bouiid up in a sheath 

integument, while the ■||lj 

edge of the hand carries 
the principal quill feathers. 

In the ArchccopUryXy the BMlv 

upper-arm bone is like that 
of a bird; and the tw'o 
bones of the forearm are 
more or less like those of KMi 

a bird, but the fingers are kBI|. 

not bound together — they 
are free. What their num- 
ber may have been is un- 
certain ; but seveial, if not 
all, of them were terminated 
* by strong curved claws, 
not like such as are some- 
times found in birds, but 
such as reptiles possess ; so 
that, in the Archffopkryx^ 
we have an animal which, 
to a certain extent, occu- 
pies a midway place be- 
^w^-*en a bird and a reptile. 

It is a bird so far as its foot 
and sundry other parts 
'of its skeleton are con- ^WB|I 
cemed ; it is essentially and BM pSy 
^thoroughly a bird by its 
feathek ; but it is much H|Bf 

^pre properly a reptile in 

^e fact that the region 

c;rthich represents the hand 
aerate bones, with 

resembling those (Side and uppci 

§ terminate the fore- 

f a reptile. Moreover, it had a 
eptile-i&e tail with a fringe of 
S on each side ; while, in all true 
fe^jherto known, the tail is rela- 
«hor^ tnd the tertebm, which 


constitute its skeleton are generally pecu-^ 
liarly modified. 

Like the Anoplotkerium and th^« 
Palmtherium^ therefore, Ankmopkryim 
tends to fill up the interval betweed | 
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Fig. 5.— Ichthyornis Dispar (Maish). 

(Side and upper view* of ludf the lower jaw ; and side and end views of a 
Vertebra-) 

• 

r, it had a groups' which, ii\ the existing world, are 
fringe of widely separated, and to destroy the 
in all true value of the definitions of zoological 

•lil is rela- ^oups based upon our knowledge 

which ‘“©dstmg- forms. And such usases a|j 




‘^ms, at first, to be reduced to its upper 
end ; a short slender bone united with 
ji&e tibia, and ending in a point below, 
‘Occupying its place. Examination of 
,4he lower end of a young foaPs shin- 
bone, however, shows a distinct portion 
of osseous matter, which is the lower 
end of the fibula ; so that the apparently 
single lower end of the shin-bone is 
really made up of the coalesced ends of 
the tibia and fibula, just as the appar- 
ently single lower end of the fore-arm 
bone is composed of the coalesced 
radius and ulna. 

I'he heel of the horse is the xmrt com- 
'mpnly known as the hock. The hinder 
cs^non-bone answers to the middle 
metatarsal bone of the human foot, the 
pastern, coronary, and coffin bones, to 
tbe middle toe bones ; the hind hoof to 
th|e nail, as in the fore-foot. And, as 
in: the fore-foot, there are merely two 
sjiints to represent the second and the 
foitirth toes. Sometimes a rudiment of 
>a fifth toe appears to be traceable. 

The teeth of a horse are not less 
peculiar than its limbs. The living 
engine, like all others, must be well 
stoked if it is to do its work ; and the 
horse, if it is to make good its wear and 
tear, and to exert the enormous amount 
of force required for its propulsion, must 
be well and rapidly fed. To this end, 
good cutting instniments and powerful 
and lasting crushers are needful. Ac- 
cordingly, the twelve cutting teeth of a 
horse are close-set and concentrated in 
the fore-part of its mouth, like so many 
adxes or chisels. The grinders or molars 
are large, and have an extremely com- 
plicated structure, being composed of a 
number of different substances of unequal 
'hardness. The consequence pf this is 
that they wear away at different rates ; 
^nd, hence, the surface of each grinder 
is alw^ays as uneven as that of a good 
millstone. 

: I have said that the structure of the 
gtindihg teeth is very complicated, the 
&der and the softer parts being, as it 
interlaced with one another, The 
this is that, as the tooth wears, 


*the crown presents a peculiar 
the nature of which is not 
deciphered at first ; but which it -^1 
important we should understand clearlyv'l 
Each grinding tooth of the upper 
has an outer wall so shaped that, on the./ 
worn crown, it exhibits the form of two; 
crescents, one in front and one behind, 
with their concave sides turned out- 
wards. From the inner side of 'the ffohti 
crescent, a crescentic front ridge pas^. , 
inwards and backwards, and its inner 
face enlarges into a strong longitudinal 
fold or pillar. From the front part of 
the hinder crescent, a back ridge a 
like direction, and also has its pillar. , 

The deep interspaces or valkps 
between these ridges and the outer 
wall are filled by bony substance, which 
is called cement^ and coats the whol^ 
tooth. 

The pattern of the worn face of eadi 
grinding tooth of the lower jaw is quite 
different. It appears to be formed of 
two crescent-shaped ridges, the con- 
vexities of which are turned outwards. 
The free extremity of each crescent has 
a pillar^ and there is a large double 
pillar where the two crescents meet. 
The whole structure is, as it were, im- 
bedded in cement, which fills up the 
valleys, as in the upper grinders. 

If the grinding faces of an upper and 
of a lower molar of the same side ate 
applied together, it will be seen that the 
apposed ridges are nowhere parallel, but 
that they frequently cross ; arid that 
thus, in the act of mastication, a hard 
surface in the one is constantly applied 
to a soft surface in the other, ana 
versa. They thus constitute a grin#^ 
apparatus of great efficiency, and one 
which is repaired as fast as it wears, 
owing to the long-continued growth of 
the teeth. ' ; . 

Some other peculiarities of the dela- 
tion of the horse must be noticed^ as 
they bear upon what I shall have to say 
by and by. Thus the crowns of 
cutting teeth have a peculiar deep pit* 
which gives rise to the well-lmown 
mark of the horse. There 



between the outer incisors and the 
igrinder. In this space the adult 
ililiftle horse presents, near the incisors on 
side, above and below, a canine or 
which is commonly absent in 
f^tes* In a young horse, moreover, 
there is not unfrequently to be seen in 
Of the first grinder, a very small 
teoth, which soon falls out. If this 
: Sfuall Ipoth be counted as one, it will be 
found that there are seven teeth behind 
the ciiiiine on each side; namely, the 
small tooth in question, and the six 
great grinders, among which, by an un- 
usual peculiarity, the foremost tooth is 
rather larger than those which follow it. 

I Imve now enumerated those char- 
acteristic structures of the horse which 
are of most importance for the purpose 
we have in view. 

To any one who is acquainted with 
^ the morphology of vertebrated animals, 
hey show that the horse deviates widely 
j:pm the general structure of mammals ; 
pd that the horse type is, in many 
Spects, an extreme modification of the 
ifcneral mammalian plan. The least 
hodified mammals, in fact, have the 
adius and ulna, the tibia and fibula, 
j[distinct and separate. They have five 
distinct and complete digits on each 
[foot, and no one of these digits is very 
Imuch larger than the rest. Moreover, 
|ih the least modified mammals, the total 
ipumber of the teeth is very generally 
Ifprty-four, while in horses, the usual 
number is forty, and in the absence of 
the canines, it may be reduced to thirty- 
six ; the incisor teeth are devoid of the 
fold seen in those of the horse : the 
grinders regularly diminish in size from 
the middle of the .series to its front end ; 
while their crowns are short, early attain 
t;heir full length, and exhibit simple 
ridges Or tubercles, in place of the com- 
pto foldings of the horse’s grinders. 

Hence the general principles of the 
hfijethesis of evolution lead to the con- 
clniidn that the horse must have been 
from some quadruped which 
possessed five complete digits on each 
i which had the bones 6f the fore- 




arm and of the leg complete and sepa-;, 
rate; and which possessed forty-four^ 
teeth, among which the crowns of the! 
incisors and grinders had a simple struc- 
ture ; while the latter gradually increased 
in size from before backwards, at any^ 
rate in the anterior past of the serifesf^ 
and had short crowns. t _ 

And if the horse has been thus 
evolved, and the remains of the different 
stages of its evolution have been pre- 
served, they ought to present us with a 
series of forms in which the number of 
the digits becomes reduced ; the bones 
of the fore-arm and leg gradually take on 
the' equine condition ; and the form and 
arrangement cf the teeth successively 
approximate to those which obtain in 
existing horses. 

Let us turn to the facts, and see how 
far they fulfil these requirements of the 
doctrine of evolution. 

In Europe abundant remains of horses 
are found in the Quaternary and latet 
Tertiary strata as far as the Pliocene, 
formation. But these horses, w^hich are 
so common in the cave-deposits and in' 
the gravels* of Europe, are in all essential, 
respects like existing horses. And that^ 
is true of all the horses of the latter part 
of the Pliocene epoch. But, in deposits 
which belong to the earlier Pliocene and 
later Miocene epochs, and which occur 
in Britain, in France, in Germany, in 
Greece, in India, we find animals which 
are extremely like horses — which, in 
fact, are so similar to horses, that you 
may follow descriptions given in works 
upon the anatomy of the horse upon the 
skeletons of these animals — but which 
differ in some important particulars. 
For example, the structure of their fore, 
and hind limbs is .somewhat different* 
The bones which, in the horse, are re- 
presented by two splints, imperfect below, 
are as long as the middle metacatpal 
and metatarsal bones ; and, attached to 
the extremity of each, is a digit with 
. three joii!ts of the same general character 
as those of the middle digit, only very 
much smaller, 'Phese small digits are 
so disposed that they could have h^d 
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but very little functional importance, and 
they must have been rather of the nature 
of the dew-claws, such as are to be found 
in many ruminant animals. The 
parim^ as the extinct European three- 
toed horse is called, in fact, presents a 
foot similar tc^ that of the American 
Ffvtokippus (Fig. 9), except that, in the 
Hippariorty the smaller digits are situated 
farther back, and are of smaller pro- 
portional size, than in the Proiohippus. 

The ulna is slightly more distinct than 
in the horse; and the whole length of 
it,, as a very slender shaft, intimately 
united with the radius, is completely 
traceable. The fibula appears to be in 
the same condition as in the horse. 
The teeth of the Hipparion are essen- 
tially similar to those of the horse, but 
the pattern of the grinders is in some 
respects a little more complex, and there 
is a depression on the face of the skull 
in front of the orbit, which is not seen 
in existing horses. 

In the earlier Miocene, and perhaps 
the later Eocene deposits of some parts 
of Europe, another extinct animal has 
been discovered, which Cuvier, who first 
described some fragments of it, con- 
sidered to be a PalcEotherium. But as 
further discoveries threw new light upon 
its structure, it was recognised as a dis- 
tinct genus, under the name of Anchi- 
therium^ 

In its general characters, the skeleton 
of Anchitherium is very similar to that 
of the horse. In fact, Lartet and De 
Blainville called it Palceotherium equinum 
or kippoides ; and De Christol, in 1847, 
said that it differed from Hipparion in 
little more than the characters of its 
"teeth, and gave it the name of Hippari- 
dherium, ■ Each foot possesses three 
complete toes ; while the lateral toes are 
much larger in proportion to the middle 
toe than in Hippariony and doubtless 
rested on the ground in ordinary loco- 
motion. 

The ulna is complete and quite dis- 
tinct from the radius, .though firmly 
tmited with the latter. The fibula seems 
also to have been complete. Its lower 


end, though intimately united with that 
of the tibia, is clearly marked off fiom 
the latter bone. ^ 

There are forty-four teeth. The ifi*, 
cisors have no strong pit. The canines 
seem to have been well developed in 
both sexes. The first of the seven 
grinders, which, as I have saici, is fre- 
quently absent, and, when it does exist* 
is small in the horse, is a good-sized and 
permanent tooth, while the grinder which 
follows it is but little larger than the 
hinder ones. The crowns of the grinders 
are short, and though the fundamental 
pattern of the horse-tooth is discernible, 
the front and back ridges are less curved, 
the accessory pillars are wanting, and 
the valleys, much shallower, are not 
filled up with cement. 

Seven years ago, when I happened to 
be looking critically into the bearing of 
palaeontological facts upon the doctrine 
of evolution, it appeared to me that the 
Anchitheriuniy the Hippariony and the 
modern horses, constitute a series in 
which the modifications of structure 
coincide with the order of chronological 
occurrence, in the manner in which they 
must coincide, if the modern horses 
really are the result of the gradual meta- 
morphosis, in the course of the Tertiary 
epoch, of a less specialised ancestral 
form. And I found by correspondence 
with the late eminent French anatomist* 
and palaeontologist, M. I^artet, that 
had arrived at the same conclusion froni| 
the same data. 

That the Anchitheriimi type had be- 
come metamorphosed into the Hipparion 
type, and the latter into the Equine type, 
in the course of that period of time 
which is represented by the latter half 
of the Tertiary deposits, seemed to me 
to be the only explanation of the facts 
for which there was even a shadow of 
probability.^ 

^ I use the word “ type” because it is highly 
probable that many forms of AnchUheriutr^ikei 
and Hipparion-XiYje. animals existed in the Mio- 
cene and Pliocene epochs, just as many scries 
of the horse tribe exist now ; and it is highly 
improbable that the particular species of 
therium ox Bipparim^Yikv:^ happen to have 



hence, I have ever since held 
tfiat these facts afford evidence of the 
jDftcurrence of evolution, which, in the 
sense already defined, may be termed 
demonstrative. 

■ iAli who have occupied themselves 
iiSflth the structure of Anchitherium^ from 
■ Cuvier onwards, have acknowledged its 
many points of likeness to a well-known 
genus of extinct Eocene mammals, 
palaMerium. Indeed, as w'e have 
seen, Cuvier regarded his remains of 
Anchlikeriurn as those of a species of 
Palmotherium, Hence, in attempting 
to trace the pedigree of the horse be- 
yond the Miocene epoch and the Anchi- 
theroid form, I naturally sought among 
the various species of Palaeotheroid ani- 
mals for its nearest ally, and I was led to 
conclude that the Palccoiheritim minus 
{Plagiolophus) represented the next step 
more nearly than any form then known. 

I think that this opinion was fully 
justifiable; but the progress of investi- 
gation has thrown an unexpected light 
„on the question, and has brought us 
much nearer than could have been 
anticipated to a knowledge of the true 
series of the progenitors of the horse. 

You are all aware that, when your 
Country was first discovered by Euro- 
peans, there were no traces of the exist- 
ence of the horse in any part of the 
American continent. The accounts of 
the conquest of Mexico dwell upon the 
astonishment of the natives of that 
country when they first became ac- 
quainted with that astounding pheno- 
menon — a man seated upon a horse. 
Nevertheless, the investigations of Ameri- 
can geologists have proved that the 
remains of horses occur in the most 
superficial deposits of both North and 
South America, just as they do in 
Europe. Therefore, for some reason 
or other — no feasible suggestion on that 
subject, so far as I know, has been made 
-"the horse must have died out on this 
-Ontinent at some period preceding the 

Jiscovfered, should be precisely those which have 
hrmtpd part of the airect line of the horse’s 


discovery of America. Of late y'^am 
there has been discovered in your West^ 
ern Territories that marvellous accumu- 
lation of deposits, admirably adapted for 
the preservation of organic remains, to 
which 1 referred the other evening, and 
which furnishes us with, a consecutive 
series of records of the fauna of the older 
half of the Tertiary epoch, for which we 
have no parallel in Europe. They have 
yielded fossils in an excellent state of 
conservation and in unexampled num- 
ber and variety. The researches of Leidy 
and others have shown that forms allied 
to the Hipparion and the Anchithermm 
are to be found among these remains. 
But it is only recently that the admirably 
conceived and most thoroughly and 
patiently worked-out investigations of 
Professor Marsh have given us a just 
idea of the vast fossil wealth, and of the 
scientific importance, of these deposits. 
I have had the advantage of glancing 
over the collections in Yale Museum ; 
and I can truly say that, so far as my 
knowledge extends, there is no collection 
from any one region and series of strata 
comparable, for extent, or for the c.are 
with which the remains have been got 
together, or for their scientific import- 
ance, to the series of fossils which he 
has deposited there. 'Phis vast collec- 
tion has yielded evidence bearing upon 
the question of the pedigree of the horse 
of the most striking character. It tends 
to show that we must look to America, 
rather than to Europe, for the original 
seat of the equine series ; and that the 
archaic forms and successive modifica- 
cations of the horse’s ancestry are far 
better preserved here than in Europe. 

Professor Marsh’s kindness has en- 
abled me to put before you a diagram, 
every figure in which is an actual repre- 
sentation of some specimen which is to 
be seen at Yale at this present time 
(Fig. 9). ■ . , 

The succession of forms which he has 
brought tpgethel: carries us from the top 
to the bottom of the Tertiaries. Firstly, 
there is the true horse. Next we have 
the American Pliocene form of the horse 


/, 




) ; jit tfcie conformation of its 
lSmba iTpr^nts some very slight devi- 
aittons from the ordinary horse, and the 
te)wns of the grinding teeth are shorter. 




referred. But it is more valaa$1|i-^p^ 
the European Bifp^non^ for the .wMsh 
that it is devoid of some of the 
arities of that form— peculiarities #lw 
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Jlien comes the Protokippus^ which re- 
presents the European Mppanon^ having 
one large digit and t>vct small ones on 
l^eacii foot, and the general characters of 
l^the jibre-arm and leg to which 1 have 


tend to show that the European Mj^ 
parion is rather a member of a coBatiml 
branch, than a form in the direct linb 0 
succession. Next, in the backward 
in time, is the Mwhppm, which 



nearly with the Anchiihe- 
sf- Europe. It presents three com- 
ioes — one large median and two 
' lateral ones ; and there is a 

;rudixnent of that digit, which answers to 
the little finger of the human hand. 

. The [European record of the pedigree 
of the horse stops here ; in the American 
Tertiaries, on the contrary, the series of 
aiKestml equine forms is continued into 
the E<ifcene formations. An older Mio- 
cene termed Mesohippus, has three 
toes in front, with a large splint-like rudi- 
ment representing the little finger ; and 
three toes behind. The radius and ulna, 
the tibia and the fibula, are distinct, and 
the short crowned molar teeth are anchi- 
theroM in pattern. 

But the most important discovery of 
all is the Orohippus^ which comes from 
the Eocene formation, and is the oldest 
member of the equine series as ,yet 
known. Here we find four complete 
toes on the front limb, three toes on the 
hind-limb, a well-developed ufna, a well- 
developed fibula, and short-crowned 
grinders of simple pattern. 

Thus, thanks to these important re- 
searches, it has become evident that, 

. so far as our present knowledge extends, 

■ the history of the horse-type is exactly 
and precisely that which could have 
been predicted from a knowledge of the 
principles of evolution. And the know- 
ledge we now possess justifies us com- 
pletely in the anticipation, that when the 
still lower Eocene deposits, and those 
which belong to the cretaceous epoch, 
have yielded up their remains of ances- 
tral equine animals, we snail find, first, 
a tom with four complete toes, and a 
rudiment of the innermost or first digit in 
firpnt^with probably a rudiment of the fifth 
digit in the hind foot ; ^ while, in still older 
forms* the series of the digits will be 
more and more complete, until we come 

^ Since this lecture was delivered. Professor 
Marsh has-discovered a new genus of equine 
mammals {Eohippus) from the lowest Eocene 
deposits of the West, which corresponds very 
najhly this description . — American Journal 
November, 1876. 


* 

to the five-toed animals, in which, if the:, 
doctrine of evolution is well founded, 
the whole series must have taken its orgin.' 

That is what I mean by demonstrative 
evidence of evolution. An inductive 
hypothesis is said to ha demonstrated 
when the facts are shown to be in entire 
accordance wdth it. If that is not scien- 
tific proof, there are no merely inductive 
conclusions which can be said to be 
proved. Apd the doctrine of evolution, , 
at the present time, rests upon exactly 
as secure a foundation as the Copernican 
theory of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies did at the time of its promulga- 
tion. Its logical basis is precisely of 
the same character — the coincidence of 
the observed facts with theoretical re- 
quirements. 

The only way of escape, if it be a way 
of escape, from the conclusions which I 
have just indicated, is the supposition 
that all these different equine forms have 
been created separately at separate epochs,, 
of time ; and, I repeat, that of such an 
hypothesis as this there neither is, nor cati: 
be, any scientific evidence ; and, assuredly 
so far as I know, there is none which 
supported, or pretends to be supported,: 
by evidence or authority of any other 
kind. I can but think that the time wiE 
come when such suggestions as these, 
such obvious attempts to escape the force 
of demonstration, will be put upon the 
same footing as the supposition made by 
some writers, who are I believe not 
completely extinct at present, that 
fossils are mere simulacra, are sno 
indications of the former existence of 
the animals to which they seem to be- 
long ; but 'that they are either sports of 
of Nature, or special creations, intended 
— as I heard suggested the other day— to 
test our faith. 

In fact, the whole evidence is’ in, 
favour of evolution, and there is none 
against it. Aijd I say this, although - 
perfectly** well aware of the seeming 
difficulties which have been built up ; 
upon what appears to the uninformed to;|i 
be a solid foundation. I meet constanljj^^l 




with the argument that the doctrine of 
evolution cannot be well founded, 
because it requires the lapse of a very 
vast period of time ; while the duration 
of life upon the earth thus implied is 
ihconsistent with the conclusions arrived 
at by the astronomer and the physicist. 
I may venture to say that I am familiar 
with those conclusions, inasmuch as 
some years ago, when President of the 
Geological Society of London, I took the 
liberty of criticising them, aryd of showing 
in what respects, as it appeared to me, 
they lacked complete and thorough 
demonstration. But, putting that point 
aside, suppose that, as the astronomers, 
or some of them, and some physical 
philosophers, tell us, it is impossible that 
life could have endured upon the earth 
for as long a period as is required by the 
doctrine of evolution — supposing that to 
be proved — I desire to be informed, what 
is the foundation for the statement that 
evolution does require so great a time ? 
The biologist knows nothing whatever of 
the amount of time which may be re- 
quired for the process of solution. It 
is a matter of fact that the* equine forms 
which I have described to you occur, in 
the order stated, in the Tertiary forma- 
tions. But I have not the slightest means 
©f guessing whether it took a million of 
years, or ten millions, or a hundred 
millions, or a thousand millions of years, 
to give rise to that series of changes. A 
biologist has no means of arriving at any 
conclusion as to the amount of time 
which may be needed for a certain 
quantity of organic change. He takes 
his time from the geologist. The 
geologist, considering the rate at which 
deposits are formed and the rate at which 
denudation goes on upon the surface of 
the earth, arrives at more or less justifi- 
able conclusions as to the time which is 
required for the deposit of a certain 
thickness of rocks ; and if he tells me 
that the Tertiary formations required 
500,000,000 years for their deposit, I 
suppose he has good 'ground for what 
he says, and I take that as a measure of 
the duration of the evolution of the horse 


from the drohippus up to its 
condition. And, if he is right, unh 
doubtedly evolution is a very slow process 
and requires a great deal of time. But:; 
suppose, now, that an astronomer or a. 
physicist — for instance, my friend Sit*;; 
William Thomson — tells me « that my' 
geological authority is quite wrong j and 
that he has weighty evidence to show 
that life could not possibly have existed 
upon the surface of the earth 500,000,000 
years ago, because the earth would have 
then been too hot to allow of life, my 
reply is : That is not my affair ; settle 
that with the geologist, and when you 
have come to an agreement among your- 
selves I will adopt your conclusion.” 
We take our time from the geologists 
and physicists ; and it is monstrous that-" 
having taken our time from the physi- 
cal philosopher’s clock, the physical 
philosopher should turn round upon us, 
and say we are too fast or too slow. 
What we desire to know is, is it a fact that 
evolution took place ? As to the amount 
of time which evolution may have occu- 
pied, we are in the hands of the physicist 
and the astronomer, whose business it 
is to deal with those questions. 

I have now, ladies and gentlemen, * 
arrived at the conclusion of the task 
which I set before myself when I under- 
took to deliver these lectures. My 
purpose has been, not to enable those 
among you who have paid no attention 
to these subjects before, to leave this 
room in a condition to decide upon the 
validity or tl)e invalidity of the hypo- 
thesis of evolution ; but I have desired 
to put before you the principles upon 
which all hypotheses respecting 'the 
history of Nature must be judged ; 
and furthermore, to make apparent the 
nature of the evidence and the amount 
of cogency which is to be expected and 
may be obtained from it. To this ehd, 

I have not hesitated to regard you , AS 
genuine students and persons desirous 
of knowing the truth. I have not shrwilft 
from taking you through long discus- 
sions, that I fear may have sometim^ 





ON 


your patience ; and I have inflicted 
upon you details which were indis- 
pensable, but which may well have been 
wearisome. But I shall rejoice — I shall 
iqonsider that I have done you the 
^featest service which it was in my 
power to ^o — if I have thus convinced 
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you that the great question which we / 
have been discussing is not one to be 
dealt with by rhetorical flourishes, or by ” 
loose and superficial talk ; but that it 
requires the keen attention of the trained 
intellect and the patience of the accurate 
observer. ^ « 


ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE 
[1868] 


In order to make the title of this 
discourse generally intelligible, I have 
translated the term “ Protoplasm,” which 
is the scientific name of the substance of 
which I am about to speak, by the words 
“the physical basis of life.” I suppose 
that, to many, the idea that there is such 
a thing as a physical basis, or matter, of 
life may be novel — so widely spread is 
the conception of life as a something 
which works through matter, but is in- 
dependent of it ; and even those who are 
aware that matter and life are inseparably 
connected, may not be prepared for the 
conclusion plainly suggested by the 
phrase, “ the physical basis or matter of 
life,” that there is some one kind of 
matter which is common to all living 
beings, and that their endless diversities 
are bound together by a physical, as well 
as an ideal, unity. In fact, when first 
apprehended, such a doctrine as this 
appears almost shocking to common 
sense. 

What, truly, can seem to be more 
obviously different from one another, in 
faculty, in form, and in substance, than 
the various kinds of living beings ? 
What community of faculty can there 
be between the brightly-coloured lichen, 
which so nearly resembles a mere 
mineral incrustation of the bare rock on 
which it grows, and the painter, to whom 
it is instinct with beauty, ol* the botanist, 
it feeds with knowledge ? 

’ think of the microscopic fungus 

mer^ infinitesimal ovoid . particle, 


which finds space and duration enough 
to multiply into countless millions in the 
body of a living fly ; and then of the 
wealth of foliage, the luxuriance of flower 
and fruit, which lies between this bald 
sketch of a plant and the giant pine of 
California, towering to the dimensions of 
a cathedral spire, or the Indian fig, 
which covers acres with its profound 
shadowy and endures while nations and 
empires come and go around its vast 
circumference. Or, turning to the other 
half of the world of life, picture to 
yourselves the groat Finner whale, hugest 
of beasts that live, or have lived, dis- 
porting his eighty or ninety feet of bone, 
muscle, and blubber, with easy roll, 
among waves in which the stoutest ship 
that ever left dockyard would flounder 
hopelessly ; and contrast him w’ith the 
invisible animalcules — mere gelatinous 
specks, multitudes of w^hich could, in 
fact, dance upon the point of a needle 
with the same ease as the angrls of the 
Schoolmen could, in imagination. With 
these images before your minds, you may 
well ask, 'what community of form, or 
structure,' is there between the animal- 
cule and the whale ; or between the 
fungus and the fig-tree ? And, a fortiori^ 
betw^een all four? 

Finally, if* we regard substance, or 
material comp9sition,.what hidden bond 
can connect the flower which a girl 
wears in her hak and the blood which 
courses through her youthful veins ; or, 
what is there in conamon between the 



and re§krfng mass of the hak, or 
strong fabric of the tortoise, and 
those br<^ disks of glassy jelly which 
^ay be seen pulsating through the 
waters of a calm sea, but which drain 
away to mere films in the hand which 
raises them oilfe *of their element ? 

Such objections as these must, I think, 
arise in the mind of every one w^ho 
ponders, for the first time, upon the 
conception of a single physical basis of 
lifh underlying all the diversities of vital 
eaastence ; but I propose to demonstrate 
tq you that, notwithstanding these ap- 
pjurent difficulties, a threefold unity — 
nfmely, a unity of power or faculty, a 
uiaity of form, and a unity of substantial 
o^mposition — does pervade the whole 
hying world. 

^No very abstruse argumentation is 
needed, in the first place, to prove that 
tie powers, or faculties, of all kinds of 
luring matter, diverse as they may be in 
degree, are substantially similar in kind. 

Goethe has condensed a survey of all 
powers of mankind into the well-known 
digram : — 

‘^Warum treibt sich das Volk so und schrcit? 
Es will sich ernahren 
Kinder zeugen, und die nahren so gut es 
vermag. 

* # * ♦ 

Weiter bringt es kein Mensch, stcll* er 
sich wie er auch will.” 

In physiological language this means, 
that ail the multifarious and complicated 
activities of man are comprehensible 
under three categories. Either they are 
immediately directed towards the main- 
^tenance and development of the body, 
Or they effect transitory changes in the 
relative positions of parts of the body, 
or they tend towards the continuance of 
the species. Even those manifestations 
of intellect, of feeling, and of will, which 
we rightly name the higher faculties, are 
Pot excluded from mis classification, 
Inasmuch as to every one but the subject 

them, they are knowh only as trans- 
itory ehaugcfi ih the relative positions tff 
^psansof the body. ^Speech, gesture, and 


eveiy other form of human' 
in the long run, resolvable into 
contraction, and mUscular contracnoj^iK{ 
but a transitory change in the relativi|| 
positions of the parts of a mUsde^ 
the scheme which is large enou^ 
embrace the activities of tho higJbO^^'l 
form of life, covers all those of 
lower creatures. The lowest plant, 
animalcule, feeds, grows, and reproduceik“ 
its kind. In addition, all animals mani* 
fest those transitory changes of fotm 
which we class under irritability aild 
contractility ; and, it is more than prob^ 
able, that when the vegetable world is 
thoroughly explored, we shall find alt 
plants in possession of the same powers, 
at one time or other of their existence. 


I am not now alluding to such 
phsenomena, at once rare and con&picu^ 
ous, as those exhibited by the leaflets of 
the sensitive plants, or the stamens Of 
the barberry, but to much more widely 
spread, and at the same time, more 
subtle and hidden, manifestations of 
vegetable contractility. You are doubt- 
less aware that the common nettle owes 


its stinging property to the innumerable 
stiff and needle-like, though exquisitely 
delicate, hairs which cover its surface* 
Each stinging-needle tapers from a broad 
base to a slender summit, which, though 
rounded at the end, is of such micro* 
scopic fineness that it readily penetrates, 
and breaks off in, the skin. The whole 
hair consists of a very delicate outer 
case of wood, closely applied to the 
inner surface of which is a layer Of 
semi-fluid matter, full of innumerable 
granules of extreme minuteness. Tips 
semi-fluid lining is protoplasm, which 
thus constitutes a kind of oag, full bf "a 
limpid liqui^ and roughly corresponding 
in form with the interior of the hair 
which it fills. When viewed with a 


sufficiently high magnifying power, the 
protoplasmic layer of the nettle fe 
seen to be in a condition of unceasing 
activity. Local contractions 
whole thickness of its substance 
slowly and gradually from point to pilfe 
and give rise to the appearance 



just as the bending of 
! stalks of com by a breeze 
the apparent billows of a corn- 

, But, in addition to these movements, 
and independently of them, the granules 
are driven, in relatively rapid streams, 
through channels in the protoplasm 
wjfc^ch seem to have a considerable i 
amount <if persistence. Most commonly, 
the currents in adjacent parts of the 
protoplasim take similar directions ; and, 
thus, there is a general stream up one 
side of the hair and down the other. 
But this does not prevent the existence 
of partial currents which take different 
routes; itnd sometimes trains of granules 
may be seen coursing swiftly in opposite 
direction^ within a twenty-thousandth of 
an inch of one another ; while, occasion- 
ally, op|k)site streams come into direct 
collision, and, after a longer or shorter 
struggle, one predominates. The cause 
jof these currents seems to lie in contrac- 
thns of the protoplasm which bounds 
; the channels in which they flow, but 
yhich ate so minute that the best micro- 
scopes show only their effects, and not 
themselves. 

The spectacle afforded by the wonder- 
; ful energies prisoned within the compass 
of the microscopic hair of a plant, which 
we commonly regard as a merely passive 
organism, is not easily forgotten by one 
who watched its display, continued 
hour ^fter hour, without pause or sign of 
weakening. 'Fhe possible complexity of 
many other organic forms, seemingly as 
simple *as the protoplasm of the nettle, 
dawns ujx)n one ; and the comparison of 
such a protoplasm to a body with an 
internal circulation, which has been put 
forwmr<J by an eminent physiologist, 
lose$ TO of its startling character. 
Gurnets similar to those of the hairs of 
the nettle have been observed m a great 
multitude of very different plants, and 
weighty authorities have suggested that 
, probably occur, in more or less per- 
feefidn, in all young vegetable cells. If 
the case, the wonderful noonday 
site^ -ef a tropical forest is, after all, 


due only to the dulness of our hearing ; ^ 
and could our ears catch the murmur of 
these tiny Maelstroms, as they whirl in 
the innumerable myriads of living cells 
which constitute each tree, we should be 
stunned, as with the roar of a great city^ 
Among the lower plants, '^t is the rule 
rather than the exception, that contrac- 
tility should be still more openly mani^ 
fested at some periods of their existence. 
The protoplasm of A /gee and Funp 
becomes, under many circumstances, 
partially, ©r completely, freed from its 
woody case, and exhibits movements of 
its whole mass, or is propelled by the 
contractility of one, or more, hair-like 
prolongations of its body, which are 
called vibratile cilia. And, so far a.s the 
conditions of the manifestation of the 
phaenomena of contractility have yet 
been studied, they are the same for the 
plant as for the animal. Heat and 
electric shocks influence both, and in 
the same way, though it may be in 
different degrees. It is by no means 
ray intention to suggest that there is no 
difference in faculty between the lowest 
plant and the highest, or between plants 
and animals. But the difference be- 
tween the powers of the lowest plant, or 
animal, and those of the highest, is one 
of degree, not of kind, and depends, as 
Milne-Edwards long ago so well pointed 
out, upon the extent to which the prin- 
ciple of the division of labour is carried 
out in the living economy. In the 
lowest organism all parts are competent 
to perform all functions, and one and 
the same portion of protoplasm may 
successfully lake on the function of 
feeding, moving, or reproducing appara- 
tus. In the 'highest, on the contrary, a 
great number of parts combine to per- 
form each function, each part doing its 
allotted share of the work with great 
accuracy and e^iciency, butbemg useless 
for any other purpose. 

On the other .hand, «notwithstanding 
all the fundamental resemblances which 
exist between tht powers of tj>e proto- 
plasm in plants and in animals, they 
present a shaking difference (to which T ; 
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shall advert more at length presently), in arises, it is nothing but an aggre^ftt^M 

the fact that plants can manufacture of such corpuscles, and every organ ^ 

fresh protoplasm out of mineral com- the body was, once, no more than sui^* 

pounds, whereas animals are obliged to an aggregation. 

procure it ready made, and hence, in the Thus a nucleated mass of protopiasHp^' 
long run, depend upon plants. Upon turns out to be what may be termed th||| 

what condition this difference in the structural unit of the human body. A|(' 

powers of the two great divisions of the a matter of fact, the body, in its earliei^j^ 

world of life depends, nothing is at state, is a mere multiple of such units ^ 

present known. and in its perfect condition, it is a 

With such qualification as arises out tiple of such units, variously modified. . : 
of the last-mentioned fact, it may be But does the formula which expresses 
truly said that the acts of all living the essential structural character of the 

things are fundamentally one. Is any highest animal cover all the rest, as the 

such unity predicable of their forms ? statement of its powers and faculties 

Let us seek in easily verified facts for a covered that of all others ? Very nqarly. 

reply to this question. If a drop of Beast and fowl, reptile and fish, mollusk* 

b^od be drawn by pricking one’s finger, worm, and polype, are all composed of 

and viewed with proper precautions, and structural units of the same character, 

under a sufficiently high microscopic namely, masses of protoplasm with a 

power, there will be seen, among the nucleus. There are sundry very low 

innumerable multitude of little, circular, animals, each of which, structurally, is 

discoidal bodies, or corpuscles, which a mere colourless blood-corpuscle, lead*^ 

float in it and give it its colour, a com- ing an independent life. But at the 

paratively small number of colourless very bottom of the animal scale, even 

corpuscles, of somewhat larger size and this simplicity becomes simplified, and 

very irregular shape. If the drop of all the phaenomena of life are manifested 

blood be kept at the temperature of the by a particle of protoplasm without 

body, these colourless corpuscles will be nucleus. Nor are such organisms in-;, 

seen to exhibit a marvellous activity, significant by reason of their want of 

changing their forms with great rapidity, complexity. It is a fair question whether 

drawing in and thrusting out prolongations the protoplasm of those simplest forms 

of their substance, and creeping about of life, which people an immense extent 

as if they were independent organisms. of the bottom of the sea, would not 

"I’he substance which is thus active is outweigh that of all the higher living' 

a mass of protoplasm, and its activity beings which inhabit the land put to- 

differs in detail, rather than in principle, gether. And in ancient times, no less 

from that of the protoplasm of the than at the present day, such living 

nettle. Under sundry circumstances the beings as these have been the greatest 

corpuscle dies and becomes distended of rock builders. 

into a round mass, in the midst of which What has been said of the animal 
is seen a smaller spherical body, which world is no less true of plants, ^m- 

existed, but was more or less hidden, in bedded in the protoplasm at the broad, 

the living corpuscle, and is called its or attached, end of the nettle hair, there 

nucleus. Corpuscles of essentially similar lies a spheroidal nucleus. Careful ex* 

structure are to be found in the skin, amination further proves that the whole 

in the lining of the mouth, and scattered substance of the nettle is made up of h 

through the whole framework of the • repetition of such masses of nucleated 

body. Nay, more ; in the earliest con- protoplasm, each contained in a woodei^ 

dition of the human organism, in that case, which is modified in form^ soii|#" 

state in which it has but just become times into a woody fibre, sometimes 

jjistinguishable from the egg in which it a duct or spiral vessel, sometimes 
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^p>llen grain, or an ovule. Traced back 

its earliest state, the nettle arises as 
. tKe man does, in a particle of nucleated 
.protoplasm. And m the lowest plants, 
as in the lowest animals, a single mass 
;of :such grotoplasm may constitute the 
whole plrnt, or the protoplasm may exist 
without a nucleus. 

Under these circumstances it may well 
be asked, how is one mass of non- 
nucleated protoplasm to be distinguished 
from another ? why call one “ plant ” 
and the other “animal " ? 

The only reply is that, so far as form 
is concerned, plants and animals are not 
separable, and that, in many cases, it is a 
mere matUr of convention wliether we 
call a given organism an animal or a 
plant. There is a living body called 
/Ethalium septicion, which appears upon 
decaying vegetable substances, and, in 
one of its forms, is common upon the 
surfaces of tan pits. In this condition it 
is, to all intents and purposes, a fungus, 
and formerly was always regarded as 
such ; but the remarkable investigations 
of I)e Bary have shown that, in another 
condition, the /Ethalium is an actively 
locomotive creature, and takes in solid 
matters, uj)on which, apparently, it feeds, 

, thus exhibiting the most characteristic 
feature of animality. Is this a plant ; or 
is it an animal ? Is it both ; or is it 
neither? Some decide in favour of the 
last supposition, and establish an inter- 
mediate kingdom, a .sort of biological 
No Man’s Land for all these questionable 
forms. But, as it is admittedly im- 
possible to draw any distinct boundary 
line between this no man’s land and the 
vegetable world, on the one hand, or the 
animal, on the other, it appears to me 
that this proceeding merely doubles the 
difficulty which, before, was single. 

Protoplasm, siiiiple or nucleated, is the 
fonnal iiosis of all life. It is the clay of 
the potter : which, bake it and paint it as 
he will, remains clay, separated by artifice, 
arid hot by nature, from the commonest 
bflok or sun-dried clod. 

Thus it becomes clear that all living 
are cognate, and that all living 


forms are fundamentally of one character. 
The researches of the chemist have 
revealed a no less striking uniformity of 
material composition in living matter. 

In perfect strictness, it is true that 
chemical investigation can tell us little 
or nothing, directly, of tllb composition' 
of living matter, inasmuch as such 
matter must needs die in the act of 
analysis,— and *upon this very obvious 
ground, objections, which I confess seem 
to me to be somewhat frivolous, have 
been raised to the drawing of any con- 
clusions whatever respecting the com- 
j>osition of actually living matter, from 
that ^of the dead matter of life, which 
alone is accessible to us. But objectors 
of this class do not seem to reflect that 
it is also, in strictness, true that we know 
nothing about the composition of any 
body whatever, as it is. The statement 
that a crystal of calc-spar consists of 
carbonate of lime, is quite true, if we 
only mean that, by appropriate processes, 
it may be resolved into carbonic acid 
and quicklime. If you pass the same 
carbonic acid over the very quicklime 
thus obtained, you will obtain carbonate 
of lime again ; but it will not be c[^c-spar, 
nor anything like it. Ckin it, therefore, be 
said that chemical analysis teaches no- 
thing about the chemical composition of 
calc-spar ? Such a statement would be 
absurd ; but it is hardly more so than the 
talk one occasionally hears about the 
uselessness of applying the results of 
chemical analysis to the living bodies 
w^hich have yielded them. 

One fact, at any rate, is out of reach 
of such refinements, and this is, that all 
the forms of protoplasm w'hich have yet 
been examined contain the four elements, 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, 
in very complex union, and that they 
behave similarly towards several, re- 
agents. To, this complex combination, 
the nature of . which has never been 
determinj^d with exactness, thi: name oi 
Protein ’has been applied.' And if we 
use this term wifli such caution as may 
properly arise out of our comparative 
ignorance of the things for which it 



stands, it may be truly said, that all 
protoplasm is proteinaceous, or, as the 
white, or albumen, of an egg is one of 
the commonest examples of a nearly pure 
proteine matter, we may say that all 
living matter is more or less albuminoid. 

Perhaps it Wuld not yet be safe to 
say that all forms of protoplasm are 
affected by the direct action of electric 
shocks ; and yet the number of cases in 
which the contraction of protoplasm is 
shown to be affected by this agency 
increases every day. 

Nor can it be affirmed with perfect 
confidence, that all forms of protoplasm 
are liable to undergo that peculiar 
coagulation at a temperature of 40°— 50° 
centigrade, which has been called heat- 
stiffening,” though Kiihne’s beautiful 
researches have proved this occurrence 
to take place in so many and such 
diverse living beings, that it is hardly 
rafeh to expect that the law holds good 
for all. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said to 
prove the existence of a general uni- 
formity in the character of the proto- 
plasm, or physical basis, of life, in 
whatever group of living beings it may 
be studied. But it will be understood 
that this general uniformity by no means 
excludes any amount of special modi- 
fications of the fundamental substance. 
The mineral, carbonate of lime, assumes 
an immense diversity of characters, 
though no one doubts that, under all 
these Protean changes, it is one and the 
same thing. 

And now, wliat is the ultimate fate, 
and what the origin, of the matter of life ? 

Is it, as some of the older naturalists 
supposed, diffused throughout the uni- 
verse in molecules, which are inde- 
structible and unchangeable in them- 
selves ; but, in endless transmigration, 
unite in innumerable permutations, into 
the diversified forms of life we know? 
Or, is the matter of life composed of 
ordinary matter, differing from it only in 
the manner in which its atoms are 
aggregated? Is it built up of ordinary 


matter, and again resolved into ord 
matter when its work is done ? 

Modern science does not hesitate"^ 
moment between these alternadvpftSt; 
Physiology writes over the portals 
life — ,, 

Debemur morti nos nostraqi'e,” 


with a profounder meaning than the 
Roman poet attached to that melan* 
choly line. Under whatever disguise-it 
takes refuge, whether fungus or oak^ 
worm or man, the living protoplasm 
not only ultimately dies and is resolved 
into its mineral and lifeless constituents, 
but is always dying, and, strange as the 
paradox may sound, could not live 
unless it died. 

In the wonderful story of the “ Peau 
de Chagrin,” the hero becomes possessed 
of a magical wild ass’ skin, which yields 
him the means of gratifying all his 
wishes. But its surface represents the 
duration of the proprietor’s life ; and for 
every satisfied desire the skin shrinks in 
proportion to the intensity of fruition, 
until at length life and the last hand- 
breadth of the pcau de cha^rin^ disappear 
with the gratification of a last wish. 

Balzac’s studies had led him over a 
wide range of thought and speculation, 
and his shadowing forth of physiological 
truth in this strange story may have 
been intentional. At any rate, the 
matter of life is a veritable peau di 
chagrin^ and for every vital act it 
somewhat the smaller. All work implies 
waste, and the work of life results, 
directly or indirectly, in the waste m 
protoplasm. 

Every word uttered by a speaker costs 
him some physical loss ; and, in the 
strictest sense, he burns that others may 
have light — so much eloquence, so much 
of his body resolved into carbonic aci4 
water, and urea. It is clear that this 
process of expenditure cannot go on 
ever. But, happily, the protoplasn^ 
peau de chagrin differs from Baize’s in 
its capacity of being repaired, and 
brought back to its full size, after 
exertion. 
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eacample, this present lecture, 
te?er its intellectual worth to you, 
a certain physical value to me, 
4liieh is, conceivably, expressible by 
"ihe number of grains of protoplasm and 
f&ther bodily substance wasted in main- 
taining my vital processes during its 
delivery. My peau de chagrin will be 
diatinttly smaller at the end of the 
discourse than it was at the beginning. 
By and by, I shall probably have 
recourse to the substance commonly 
called mutton, for the purpose of stretch- 
ing it back to its original size. Now this 
mutton was once the living protoplasm, 
more or less modified, of another animal 
— a sheep. As I shall eat it, it is the 
same matter altered, not only by death, 
but by exposure to sundry artificial 
operations in the process of cooking. 

But these changes, whatever be their 
extent, have not rendered it incompetent 
to resume its old functions as matter 
of life. A singular inward laboratory, 
which I possess, will dissolve a certain 
portion of the modified protoplasm ; the 
Solution so formed will pass into my 
veins ; and the subtle influences to which 
it will then be subjected will convert the 
dead protoplasm into living protoplasm, 
and transubstantiate sheep into man. 

Nor is this all. If digestion were a 
thing to be trifled with, 1 might suf) 
upon lobster, and the matter of life of 
the crustacean would undergo the same 
wonderful metamorphosis into humanity. 
And were I to return to my own place 
by sea, and undergo shipwreck, the 
crustacean might, and probably would, 
return the compliment, and demonstrate 
our common nature by turning my 
protoplasm into living lobster. Or, if 
nothing better were to be had, I might 
supply my wants with mere bread, and 
I should find the protopksm of the 
wheat-plant to be convertible into man, 
with no more trouble than that of the 
Sheep, and with far less, I fancy, than 
Shat of the lobster. 

Hence it appears to be a matter of no 
moment what animal, or what 
I lay under contribution for 


protoplasm, and the fact speaks volumes 
for the general identity of that substance 
in all living beings. I share this catho- 
licity of assimilation with other animals, 
all of which, so far as we know, could 
thrive equally well on the protoplasm 
of any of their fellows, o^f of any plant 
but here the assimilative powers of the 
animal world cease. A solution of 
smelling-salts in water, with an infini- 
tesimal proportion of some other saline 
matters, contains all the elementary 
bodies which enter into the composition 
of protoplasm ; but, as I need hardly 
say, a hogshead of that fluid would not 
keep a hungry man from starving, nor 
would it save any animal whatever from 
a like fate. An animal cannot make 
protoplasm, but must take it ready- 
made from some other animal, or some 
plant— the animal’s highest feat of con- 
structive chemistry being to convert 
dead protoplasm into that living matter 
of life which is appropriate to itself. 

Therefore, in seeking for the origin of 
protoplasm, we must eventually turn to 
the vegetable world. A fluid containing 
carbonic acid, water, and nitrogenous 
salts, which offers such a Barmecide 
feast to the animal, is a table richly 
spread to multitudes of plants ; and, 
with a due supply of only such materials, 
many a plant will not only maintain 
itself in vigour, but grow and multiply 
until it has increased a million-fold, or a 
million million-fold, the quantity of 
protoplasm which it originally possessed ; 
in this way building up the matter of 
life, to an indefinite extent, from the 
common matter of the universe. 

Thus, the animal can only raise the 
complex’ substance of dead jirotoplasm 
to the higher power, as one may say, of 
living protoplasm ; while the plant 
can raise the less complex sub- 
stances — carbonic acid, water,* and 
nitrogenous salts — to the sapie stage 
of livinjg protoplasm, if not to the same 
level. *But the plant also has its limita- 
tions. Some o? the fungi, for example, 
appear to need higher compounds to 
start with ; and no known plant can live 
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upon the uncompounded elements of 
protoplasm. A plant supplied vdth pure 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, 
phosphorus, sulphur, and the like, would 
as infallibly die as the animal in his bath 
of smelling-salts, though it would be 
surrounded b^' all the constituents of 
protoplasm. Nor, indeed, need the pro- 
cess of simplification of vegetable food 
be carried so far as this, in order to arrive 
at the limit of the plant’s thaumaturgy. 
I>et water, carbonic acid, and all the 
other needful constituents be supplied 
except nitrogenous salts, and an ordinary 
plant will still bo unable to manufacture 
protoplasm. 

Thus the matter of life, so far as we 
know it (and we have no right to specu- 
late on any other), breaks up, in conse- 
quence of that continual death which is 
the condition of its manifesting vitality, 
iiUo carbonic acid, water, and nitrogen- 
ous con\pounds, which certainly possess 
no properties but those of ordinary 
matter. And out of these same forms 
of ordinary matter, and from none which 
are simpler, the vegetable world builds 
up all the protoplasm which keeps the 
animal world a-going. Plants are the 
accumulators of the power which animals 
distribute and disperse. 

But it will be observed, that the 
existence of the matter of life dei)ends 
on the pre-existence of certain com- 
pounds ; namely, carbonic acid, water, 
and certain nitrogenous bodies. With- 
draw any one of these three from the 
world, and all vital phasnomena come to 
an end. They are as necessary to the 
protoplasm of the plant as the proto- 
plasm of the plant is to that of the 
animal. Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen are all lifeless bodies. Of these, 
carbon and oxygen unite in certain pro- 
portions and under certain conditions, to 
give rise to carbonic acid ; hydrogen and 
oxygen produce water; nitrogen and 
other elements give rise to nitrogenous 
salts. These new compounds, like the 
elementary bodies of ^hich they are 
composed, are lifeless. But when they 
are brought together, under certain con- 


ditions, they give rise to the still more^ 
complex body, protoplasm, and thjspt^ 
toplasm exhibits the phsenomena of 

I see no break in this series of st^§; . 
in molecular complication, and I am 
unable to understand why the language 
which is applicable to any one term of 
the series may not be used to any of the 
others. We think fit to call different 
kinds of matter carbon, oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and nitrogen, and to speak of the 
various powers and activities of these 
substances as the properties of the 
matter of which they are composed. 

When hydrogen and oxygen are mixed 
in a certain proportion, and an electric 
spark is passed through them, they dis- 
appear, and a quantity of water, equal in 
weight to the sum of their weights, 
appears in their jilace. There is not the 
slightest parity between the passive and 
active jiowers of the water and those of 
the oxygert and hydrogen which have 
given rise to it. At 32^’ Fahrenheit, and 
far belosw. that temperature, oxygen and 
hydrogel' are elastic gaseous bodies, 
whose particles tend to rush away from 
one another with great force. Water, at 
the same temperature, is a strong though 
brittle solid, whose particles tend to co- 
here into definite geometrical shapes, and 
sometimes build up frosty imitations of the 
most comjdex forms of vegetable foliage. 

Nevertheless we call these, and many 
other strange phienomena, the properties 
of the water, and we do not hesitate to 
believe that, in some way or another, 
they result from the properties of the 
component elements of the water. We 
do not assume that a something called 
“ aquosity ” entered into and took 
possession of the oxidated hydrogen as 
soon as it was formed, and then guided 
the aqueous particles to their places in 
the facets qf the crystal, or amongst the 
leaflets of the hoar frost. On the con- 
trary, we live in the hope and in the 
faith that, by the advance of molecular 
physics, we shall by and by be able to see 
our way as clearly from the constituents 
of water to the properties of water, as we 
are now able to deduce the operations trf 
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^ watch from the form of its parts and 
the manr.er in which they are put 
tb^ether. 

Is the case in any way changed when 
carbonic acid, water, and nitrogenous 
salts disappear, and in their place, under 
the infiuepce of pre-existing living proto- 
plasm, an equivalent weight of the 
matter of life makes its appearance ? 

It is true that there is no sort of 
parity between the properties of the 
components and the properties of the 
resultant, but neither was there in the 
case of the water. It is also true that 
what 1 have spoken of as the influence 
of pre-existing living matter is something 
quite unintelligible ; but does anybody 
quite comprehend the modus operandi of 
an electric spark, which traverses a mix- 
ture of oxygen and hydrogen ? 

What justification is there, then, for 
the assumption of the existence in the 
living matter of a something which has 
no representative, or correlative, in the 
not living matter which gave rise to it ? 
What better philosophical status has 
“ vitality ” than “ aquosity ” ? And why 
should “ vitality ” hope for a better fate 
than the other “itys” which have dis- 
appeared since Martiniis Scriblerus ac- 
counted for the operation of the meat- 
jack by its inherent “ meat-roasting 
quality,’’ and scorned the “ materialism ” 
of those who explained the turning of 
the spit by a certain mechanism worked 
by the draught of the chimney. 

If scientific language is to possess a 
definite and constant signification when- 
ever it is employed, it seems to me that 
we are logically bound to apply to the 
protoplasm, or physical basis of life, the 
same conceptions as those which are 
held to be legitimate elsewhere. If the 
phasnomena exhibited by water are its 
properties, so are those presented by 
protoplasm, living or dead, its pro- 
perties. 

If the properties of water may be 
properly said to result from the nature 
and disposition of its component mole- 
cules, I can find no intelligible ground 
refusing to say that the properties of 


protoi)lasm result from the nature and 
disposition of its molecules. 

But I bid you beware that, in ac- 
cepting these conclusions, you are 
placing your feet on the first rung of a 
ladder which, in most people’s estima- 
tion, is the reverse of Jacob’s, and leads 
to the antipodes of heaven. It may 
seem a small thing to admit that the dull 
vital actions of a fungus, ora foraminifer, 
are the properties of their protoplasm, 
and are the direct results of the nature 
of the matter of which they are com- 
posed. But if, as I have endeavoured 
to prove to you, their protoi>lasm is 
essentially identical with, and most 
readily converted into, that of any 
animal, I can discover no logical halting- 
place between the admission that such is 
the case, and the further concession that 
all vital action may, with etjual propriety, 
be said to he the result of the molecular 
forces of the protoplasm wiiich displays 
it. And if so, it must he true, in the 
same sense and to the same extent, 
that the thoughts to w^hich 1 am now 
giving utterance, and your thoughts re- 
garding them, are the expression of 
molecular changes in that matter of life 
which is the source of our other vital 
phainomena. 

Fast experience leads me to he toler- 
ably certain that, wiien the propositions 
I have just placed before you are ac- 
cessible to public comment and criticism, 
they will he condemned by many 
zealous persons, and perhaps by some 
few of the wise and thoughtful. I .should 
not wonder if “ gross and brutal 
materialism” w^re the mildest phrase 
applied to ’ them in certain quarters. 
And, most undoulXedly, the terms of 
the propositions are distinctly material- 
istic. Nevertheless two things are 
certain ; the one, that I hold the state- 
ments to be substantially true ; the other, 
that I, individually, am no materialist, 
but, on the contrary, believe materialism 
to involve grave philosophical <jrror. 

This union of materialistic terminology 
with the repudiation of materialistic 



philosophy I share with some of the 
most thoughtful men with whom I am 
acquainted. And, when I first under- 
took to deliver the present discourse, it 
appeared to me to be a fitting op- 
portunity to explain how such a union 
IS not only ccmsistent with, but necessi- 
tated by, sound logic. I purposed to 
lead you through the territory of vital 
phaenomena to the materialistic slough 
in which you find yourselves now 
plunged, and then to point out to you 
the sole path by which, in my judg- 
ment, extrication is possible. 

An occurrence of which I was un- 
aware until my arrival here last night 
renders this line of argument singularly 
op|)ortune. I found in your papers the 
eloquent address “ On the Limits of 
Philosophical Inquiry,” which a dis- 
tii^ished prelate of the English Church 
delivered before the members of the 
Philosophical Institution on the previous 
d2^. My argument, also, turns upon 
this very point of the limits of philo- 
sophical inquiry ; and I cannot bring out 
my own views better than by contrasting 
them with those so plainly and, in the 
main, fairly stated by the Archbishop of 
York. 

But I may be permitted to make a 
preliminary comment upon an oc- 
currence that greatly astonished me. 
Applying the name of the “ New Philo- 
sophy” to that estimate of the limits of 
philosophical inquiry which I, in com- 
mon with many other men of science, 
hold to be just, the Archbishop opens 
his address by identifying this *‘New 
-Philosophy ” with the Positive Philo- 
sophy of M. Comte (of whom he speaks 
as its “ founder ” ) ; and then proceeds 
ta attack that philosopher and his 
doctrines vigorously. 

Now, so, far as I am concerned, the 
most reverend prelate might dialectically 
hew* M. Comte in pieces, as a modern 
Agag, and I should not attempt to stay 
his hand. In so far as my study of 
what specially characterises the Positive 
Philosophy has led me, I find therein 
little or nothing of any scientific value, 




and a great deal which is as thoroiig^ly^- 
antagonistic to the very essence 
science as anything in ultramoijtaho 
Catholicism. In fact, M. Comte's philo-, 
sophy, in practice, might be comr 
pendiously described as Catholicism 
minus Christianity. , 

But what has Comtism to do with the 
‘‘New Philosophy,” as the Archbishop 
defines it in the following passage? 

“ I^t me briefly remind you of the leading 
principles of this new philosophy. 

“All knowledge is experience of facts ab- 
quired by the senses. The traditions of older 
philosophies have obscured our experience by 
mixing with it much that the senses cannot 
observe, and until these additions are discarded 
our knowledge is impure. Thus metaphysics 
tell us that one fact which we observe is a 
cause, and another is the effect of that cause ; 
but, upon a rigid analysis, we find that our 
senses observe nothing of cause or effect ; they 
observe, first, that on'e fact succeeds another, 
and, after some opportunity, that this fact has 
never failed to follow — that for cause and effect 
we should substitute invariable succession. An 
older philosophy teaches us to define an object 
by distinguishing its essential from its accidental 
qualities : but experience knows nothing of 
essential and accidental ; she sees only that 
certain marks attach to an object, and, after 
many observations, that some of them attach 
invariably, whilst others may at times be absent. 
.... As all knowledge is relative, the notion 
of anything being necessary must be banished 
with other traditions.” ^ 

There is much here that expresses the 
spirit of the “ New Philosophy,” if by 
that term be meant the spirit of modern 
science ; but I cannot but marvel that 
the** assembled wisdom and learning of 
Edinburgh should have uttered no sign 
of dissent, when Comte was declared to 
be the founder of these doctrines. No 
one will accuse Scotchmen of habitually 
forgetting their great countrymen ; but 
it was enough to make David Hutpa 
turn in his grave, that here, alnibst 
i within ear-shot of his house, an in- 
structed audience should have listened, 
without a murmur, while his most dtsir- 
acteristic doctrines were attributed to a 
French writer of fifty years later date, in 
whose dreary and verbose pages we miss 

^ Tk^ Lttnils of Philosophical Inquiry^ pp, 4 
md 5. 
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'iSPft' the vigour of thought and the ex- I 
dearness of style of the man j 
_ I make bold to term the most i 

acute thinker of the eighteenth century 
— even though that century produced 
Kanti 

But I did not come to Scotland to 
vindicate* the honour of one of the 
greatest men she has ever produced. 
My business is to point out to you that 
the only way of escape out of the crass 
materklism ” in which we just now 
landed* is the adoption and strict work- 
ing-out: of the very principles which the 
Archbishop holds up to reprobation. 

Let us suppose that knowledge is abso- 
lute, and not relative, and therefore, that 
our conception of matter represents that 
which it really is. Let us suppose, 
further, that we do know" more of cause 
and effect than a certain definite order 
of succession among facts, and that we 
have a knowledge of the necessity of 
that succession — and hence, of neces- 
sary laws — and I, for my part, do not 
see what escape there is from utter 
materialism and necessarianism. For it 
is obvious that our knowledge of what 
we call the material w"orld is, to begin 
with, at least as certain and definite as 
that of the spiritual world, and that our 
acquaintance with law is of as old a 
date as our knowledge of spontaneity. 
Further, I take it to be demonstrable 
that it is utterly impossible to prove that 
anything whatever may not be the effect 
of a material and necessary cause, and 
that human logic is equally incompetent 
to prove that any act is really spontane- 
ous. A really spontaneous act is one 
which* by the assumption, has no cause ; 
and the attempt to prove such a nega- 
tive as this is, on the face of the matter, 
absurd. And while it is thus a philoso- 
phical impossibility to demonstrate that 
any given phsenomenon is not the effect 
of a material cause, any one who is ac- 
quainted with the history of science w"ill 
admit, that its progress has, in all ages, 
meant, and now", more than ever, means, 
the extension of the province of what 
■ we call matter and causatior^ and the 


concomitant gradual banishment from all 
regions of human thought of what we 
call spirit and spontaneity. 

I have endeavoured, in the first part 
of this discourse, to give you a concep- 
tion of the direction tow"ards which 
modern physiology is tfjnding ; and L 
ask you, what is the difference between 
the conception of life as the product 
of a certain disposition of material mole- 
cules, and the old notion of an Archgeus 
governing and directing blind matter 
within each living body, except this-— 
that here, as elsew"here, matter and law 
have devoured spirit and spontaneity? 
And as surely as every future grows out 
of past and present, so w"ill the phy- 
siolog)" of the future gradually extend the 
realm of matter and law until it is co- 
extensive with know"ledge, with feeling, 
and w"ith action. 

The consciousness of this great truth 
w"eighs like a nightmare, I believe, upon 
many of the best minds of these days, 
ff'hey w"atch w"hat they conceive to be 
the progress of materialism, in such 
fear and powerless anger as a savage 
feels, when, during an eclipse, the great 
shadow" creeps over the face of the sun. 
'rhe advancing tide of matter threatens 
to drown their souls ; the tightening grasp 
uf law" impedes their freedom ; they are 
alarmed lest man’s moral nature be de- 
based by the increase of his wisdom. 

If the “ New" Philosophy ” be w"orthy 
of the reprobation with which it is visited, 
I confess their fears seem to me to be 
wxll founded. While, on tht* contrary, 
could David llume, be consulted, I 
think he would smile at their perplexi- 
ties, and chide them for doing even as 
the heathen, and falling down in terror 
before the hideous idols their ow"n hands 
have raised. 

For, after all, what do we know of this 
terrible ** matter,” except as a namfe for 
the unknown and hypothetical cause of 
states of our own consciousness ? And 
what dfTwe know of that/* spirit” over 
whose threatened extinction by matter a 
great , lamentation is arising, like that 
which at the death of Pan, 
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except that it is also a name for an 
unknown and hypothetical cause, or 
condition, of states of consciousness? 
In other words, matter and spirit are 
but names for the imaginary substrata 
of groups of natural phaenomena. 

And what the dire necessity and 
“ iron ” law under which men groan ? 
Truly, most gratuitously invented bug- 
bears. I suppose if there be an “ iron ” 
law, it is that of gravitation ; and if 
there be a physical necessity, it is that a 
stone, unsupported, must fall to the 
ground But what is all we really know, 
and casT know, about the latter phae- 
nomena? Simply, that, in all human 
experience, stones have fallen to the 
ground under these conditions ; that we 
have not the smallest reason for believ- 
ing that*any stone so circumstanced will 
not fall to the ground ; and that w^e 
have, on the contrary, every reason to 
believe that it will so fall. It is very 
convenient to indicate that all the con- 
ditions of belief have been fulfilled in 
thi.s case, by calling the statement that 
unsupported stones will fall to the 
ground, “ a law of Nature.” But when, 
xs commonly happens, we change ten// 
into »ius/^ we introduce an idea of 
necessity which most assuredly does not 
lie in the observed facts, and has no 
tvarranty that I can discover elsewhere. 
Kor my part, I utterly repudiate and 
xnathematise the intruder. Fact I know ; 
ind Law' I know ; but w'hat is this 
Necessity, save an empty shadow of my 
nw'n mind’s throwing? 

But, if it is certain that we can have 
no knowledge of the nature of either 
[natter or spirit, and that the notion of 
necessity is something illegitimately 
:hnist into the perfectly legitimate con- 
ception of law, the materialistic position 
:hat there is nothing in the world but 
natter, force, and necessity, is as utterly 
ievoid of justification as the most base- 
ess of theological dogmas. The funda- 
nental doctrines of materialism, like 
hose of spiritualism, ary:l most other 
* ism.s,” lie outside “ the limits of philo- 
iophical inquiry,” and David Hume’s 


great service to humanity is his irrefiag-. , ' 
able demonstration of what these limits 
are. Hume called himself a sceptic, 
and therefore others cannot be blamed 
if they apply the same title to him ; but 
that does not alter the fact that the 
name, with its existing implications, does 
him gross injustice. * 

If a man asks me what the politics of 
the inhabitants of the moon are, and I 
reply that I do not know ; that neither 
I, nor any one else, has any means of 
knowing ; and that, under these circum- 
stances, I decline to trouble myself 
about the subject at all, I do not think 
he has any right to call me a sceptic. 
On the contrary, in replying thus, I con- 
ceive that I am simply honest and truth- 
ful, and show a proper regard for the 
economy of time. So Hume’s .strong 
and subtle intellect takes up a great 
many problems about which we are 
naturally curious, and shows us that 
they are essentially questions of lunar 
politics, in their essence incapable of 
being answered, and therefore not worth 
the attention of men who have work to 
do in the world. And he thus ends one 
of his es.says : — 

If we lake in hand any volume of Divinity, 
or school metaj^hysics, for instance, let us ask, 
Dors it contain any ab strait reasoning conccniing 
quantity or number^ No. Docs it contain any 
experi mental reasoning concerning matter of fact 
and existence '/ No. Commit it then to the 
flames ; for it can contain nothing but sophistry 
and illusion.” ^ 

Permit me to (inforce this most wi.se 
advice. Why trouble ourselves about 
matters of which, however important 
they may be, we do know nothing, and ■ 
can know' nothing ? We live in a w'orld 
which is full of misery and ignorance, 
and the plain duty of each and all of us is 
to try to make the little corner he can 
influence somewhat less miserable and 

^ Hume’s Essay, “Of the Academical dr 
Sceptical Philosophy,” in ihet Inquiry concerning 
the Hitman Understanding, — [Many critics of 
this passage seem to forget that the subject- 
matter of Ethics and vEsthetics consists of 
matters of fixet and existence. — 1892.] 
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sotnewhat less ignorant than it was 
; Ifefore he entered it. To do this effec- 
■ tftally it is necessary to be fully possessed 
’ of only two beliefs : the first, that the 
order of Nature is ascertainable by our 
faculties to an extent which is practically 
unlimited ; the second, that our volition ^ 
counts for something as a condition of 
the course of events. 

Each of these beliefs can be verified 
experimentally, as often as we like to 
try. Each, therefore, stands upon the 
strongest foundation upon which any 
belief can rest, and forms one of our 
highest truths. If we find that the 
ascertainment of the order of nature is 
facilitated by using one terminology, or 
one set of symbols, rather than another, it 
is our clear duty to use the former ; and 
no harm can accrue, so long as we bear 
in mind, that we are dealing merely with 
terms and symbols. 

In itself it is of little moment whether 
we express the jihienomena of matter in 
terms of spirit ; or the phainomena of 
spirit in terms of matter : matter may be 
regarded as a form of thought, thought 
may be regarded as a property of matter 
— each statement has a certain relative 
truth, but with a view to the progress 
of science, the materialistic terminology 

^ f)r, to speak more accurately, the jibysiral 
state of which volition is the expression. — 
[1892.] 


^UPERNATURAt/SM ; 

is in every way to be preferred. For it 
connects thought with the other phae- 
nomena of the universe, and suggests 
inquiry into the nature of those physical 
conditions, or concomitants of thought, 
which are more or less accessible to us, 
and a knowledge of ^hich may, in 
future, help us to exercise the same kind 
of control over the world of thought, as 
we already possess in respect of the 
material world ; whereas, the alternative, 
or spiritualistic, terminology is utterly 
barren, and leads to nothing but obscurity 
and confusion of ideas. 

'J'hiis there can be little doubt, that 
tlie further science advances, the more 
extensively and consistently will all the 
phicnomena of Nature be represented 
by materialistic formuhe and symbols. 

But the man of science, who, forget- 
ting the limits of philosophical incpiiry, 
slides from these formuke and symbols 
into w'hat is commonly understood by 
materialism, seems to me to place him- 
self on a level with the mathematician, 
who should mistake the .v’s and r’s with 
which he works his problems, for real 
entities — and with this further disadvan- 
tage, as compared with the mathema- 
tician, that the blunders of the latter 
are of no ])ractical consequence, while 
the errors of systematic materialism may 
paralyse the energies and destroy the 
beauty of a life. 


NATURALISM AND SUPERNATURALISM 

[From Prologue to Controverted Questions, 1892.] 


There is a single problem with 
different aspects of wliich thinking men 
have been occupied, ever since they 
began seriously to consider the wonderful 
frame of things in which their lives are 
set, and to seek for trustworthy guidance 
among its intricacies. 

Experience speedily taught them that 
the shifting scenes of the world’s stage 
have a i>ermanent background ; that 
th^e is order amidst the seeming con- 
fusion, and that many events take place 


according to unchanging rules. To this 
region of- familiar steadiness and cus- 
tomary regularity they gave the name of 
Nature. But at the same time, their 
infantile and untutored reason, little 
more, as yet, than the playfellow of’ the 
imagination,' led them to believe that 
this tangible, * commonplace, orderly 
world of Nature wa*s surrounded and 
interpenetrated, by another intangible 
and mysterious world, no more bound 
by fixed rules than, as they fancied, were 



;iije thoughts and passions which coursed 
through their minds and seemed to ex- 
“lercise an intermittent and capricious 
;|*ule over their bodies. They attributed 
io the entities, with which they peopled 
Ithis dim and dreadful region, an un- 
ilimited amounts of that power of modify- 
ing the course of events of which they 
themselves possessed a small share, and 
thus came to regard them as not merely 
ibeyond, but above, Nature. 

Hence arose the conception of a 
** Supemature ” antithetic to “ Nature ” 
^--4he primitive dualism of a natural 
WC^ld ‘‘ fixed in fate ” and a super- 
natural, left to the free play of volition — 
Whuch has pervaded all later speculation, 
and, for thousands of years, has ex- 
ercised a profound influence on practice. 
,Foir it is obvious that, on this theory of 
the Universe, the successful conduct of 
life must demand careful attention to 
both worlds; and, if either is to be 
neglected, it may be safer that it should 
be Nature. In any given contingency, 
it must doubtless be desirable to know 
what may be expected to happen in the 
ordinary course of things; but it must 
be quite as necessary to have some 
inkling of the line likely to be taken by 
supernatural agencies able, and possibly 
willing, to suspend or reverse that course. 
Indeed, logically developed, the dualistic 
theory must needs end in almost ex- 
clusive attention to Supernature, and in 
trust that its over-ruling strength will be 
exerted in favour of those who stand 
well with its denizens. On the other 
hand, the lessons of the great school- 
master, experience, have hardly seemed 
to accord with this conclusion. They 
have taught, with considerable emphasis, 
that it does not answer to neglect 
. Nature ; and that, on the whole, the 
■ rmore attention paid to her dictates the 
^better men fare. 

i! " Thus the theoretical antithesis brought 
fi^bout a practical antagonism. From the 
JiQarliest times of which we have any 
^knowledge, Naturalism* and Super- 
i^turalism have consciously, or un- 
|c>bil8ciously, competed and struggled 




with one another; and the 
fortunes of the contest are written in 
the records of the course of civilisation, 
from those of Egypt and Babylonia, six 
thousand years ago, down to those of 
our own time and people. 

These records inform us that, so ^ 
as men have paid attention to Natur^ 
they have been rewarded for their paihs. 
They have developed the Arts which 
have furnished the conditions of civilised, 
existence ; and the Sciences, which have 
been a progressive revelation of reality, 
and have afforded the best discipline of 
the mind in the methods of discovering 
truth. They have accumulated a vast 
body of universally accepted knowledge ; 
and the conceptions of man and of 
society, of morals and of law, based 
upon that knowledge, are every day 
more and more, either openly or tacitly, 
acknowledged to be the foundations of 
right action. 

History also tells us that the field of 
the supernatural has rewarded its culti- 
vators with a harvest, perhaps not less 
luxuriant, but of a different character. 
It has produced an almost infinite 
diversity of Religions. These, if we set 
aside the ethical concomitants upon 
which natural knowledge also has a 
claim, are composed of information 
about Supernature ; tliey tell us of the 
attributes of supernatural beings, of their 
relations with Nature, and of the opera- 
tions by which their interference with 
the ordinary course of events can be 
secured or averted. It does not appear, 
however, that supernaturalists have at- 
tained to any agreement about- these 
matters or that history indicates a 
widening of the influence of super- 
naturalism on practice, with the onward 
flow of time. On the contrary, the 
various religions are, to a great extent, 
mutually exclusive ; and their adherents 
delight in charging each other, not 
merely with error, but with criminality, 
deserving and ensuing punishment of 
infinite severity. In singul^ contrk^ 
with natural knowledge, again, the 
quaintance of mankind with the 



.appears the more extensive and 
tjiore exact, and the influence of 
^^matural doctrines upon conduct the 
greater, the further back we go in time 
and the lower the stage of civilisation 
submitted to investigation. Historically, 
indeed, there would seem to be an 
inverse relation between supernatural 
and natural knowledge. As the latter 
bas widened, gained in precision and in 
trustworthiness, so has the former shrunk, 
grown vague and questionable ; as the 
one huks more and more filled the sphere 
of action, so has the other retreated into 
the region of meditation, or vanished 
behind the screen of mere verbal re- 
cognition. 

XVbether this difierence of the fortunes 
of Naturalism and of Supernaturalism is 
an indication of the progress, or of the 
regress, of humanity ; of a fall from, or 
an advance towards, the higher life ; is a 
matter of opinion. 'Hie point to which 
I wish to direct attention is that the 
difference exists and is making itself 
felt. Men are growing to be seriously 
alive to the fact that the liistorical 
evolution of humanity which is generally, 
and I venture to think not unreasonably, 
regarded as progress, has been, and is 
being, accompanied by a co ordinate 
elimination of the supernatural from its 
originally large occupation of men’s 
thoughts. The (juestion — How far is 
this process to go ? — is in my appre- 
hension, the Controverted Question of 
our time. 

Controversy on this matter — pro- 
longed, bitter, and fought out with the 
weapons of the flesh, as well as with 
those of the spirit — is no new thing to 
Englishman. We have been more or 
less occupied with it these five hundred 
years. And, during that time, we have 
made attempts to establish a modus 
viv^ndi between the antagonists, some of 
.which have had a world-wide influence ; 
though, unfortunately, none have proved 
universally and permanently satisfactory. 

In the fourteenth century, the contro- 
question among us was^ whether 


certain portions of the Supematuralism., 
of mediseval Christianity were well- 
founded. John Wicliff proposed a 
solution of the problem which, in the 
course of the following two hundred 
years, acquired wide popularity and vast 
historical importance; LoJ^rds, Hussites, 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Zwinglians, Socin- 
ians, and Anabaptists, whatever their 
disagreements, concurred in the proposal 
to reduce the Supernaturalism of Chris- 
tianity within the limits sanctioned by 
the Scriptures. None of the chiefs of 
Protestantism called in question either 
the supernatural origin and infallible 
authority of the Bible, or the exactitude 
of the account of the supernatural 
world given in its pages. In fact, they 
could not afford to entertain any doubt 
about these points, since the infallible 
Bible was the fulcrum of the lever with 
which they were endeavouring to upset 
the Chair of St. Peter. The “freedom 
of })rivate judgment which they pro- 
claimed, meant no more, in practice, than 
permi.ssion to themselves to make free 
with the public judgment of the Roman, 
Church, in respect of the canon and of 
the meaning to be attached to the 
words of the canonical books. Private 
judgment — that is to say, reason — was 
(theoretically, at any rate) at liberty to 
decide what books were and what were 
not to take the rank of “ Scripture ” ; 
and to determine the sense of any 
passage in such books. But this sense, 
once ascertained to the mind of the 
sectary, was to be taken for pure truth— 
for the very word of God. l"he contro- 
versial efficiency of the principle of 
biblical infallibility lay in the fact that 
the conservative adversaries of the 
Reformers were not in a position to 
contravene it without entangling them- 
selves in serious difficulties ; while, since 
both Papists and Protestants agreed in 
taking efficient^ measures to stop the 
mouths of any more radical i;ritics, these 
did not/?ount.’ 

The impotence of their adversaries, 
however, did not remove the inherent 
> weakness of the position of the Protest* 
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ttnts. The dogma of the infallibility 
of the Bible id no more self-evident 
than is that of the infallibility of the 
Pope. If the former is held by 
** faith,” then the latter may be. If the 
latter is to be accepted, or rejected, by 
private judgment, why not the former ? 
Even if the Bible could be proved 
anywhere to assert its own infallibility, 
the value of that self-assertion to those 
who dispute the f)oint is not obvious. 
On the other hand, if the infallibility 
of the Bible was rested on that of a 
“ primitive Church,” the admission that 
the “ Church ” was formerly infallible 
was awkward in the extreme for those 
who denied its prevSent infallibility. 
Moreover, no sooner was the Protestant 
principle applied to practice, than it 
became evident that even an infallible 
text, when manipulated by private judg- 
ment, will impartially countenance con- 
tradictory deductions ; and furnish forth 
creeds and confessions as diverse as the 
quality and the information of the 
intellects which exercise, and the pre- 
judices and passions which sway, such 
Judgments. Every sect, confident in the 
derivative infallibility of its wire-drawing 
of infallible materials, was ready to 
supply its contingent of martyrs ; and 
to enable history, once more, to illustrate 
' the truth, that steadfastness under per- 
secution says much for the sincerity and 
still more for the tenacity, of the 
believer, but very little for the objective 
truth of that which he believes. No 
martyrs have sealed their faith with their 
blood more steadfastly than the Ana- 
baptists. 

Last, but not least, the Protestant 
principle contained within itself the 
germs of the destruction of the finality, 
which the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and 
other Protestant Churches fondly 
I imagined they had reached. Since 
their creeds were professedly based on 
' the canonical Scriptures, it followed 
!;that, in the long run, whoso settled 
: the canon defined the oreed. If the 
^private judgment of Luther might legiti- 
lipately conclude that the epistle of 


James was contemptible, while the 
epistles of Paul contained the veij 
essence of Christianity, it must 
permissible for some other private judg- 
ment, on as good or as bad grounds, 
to reverse these conclusions ; the critical 
process which excluded the Apocrypha 
could not be barred, at any rate by 
people who rejected the authority of the 
Church, from extending its operations to 
Daniel, the Canticles, and Ecclesiastes ; 
nor, having got so far, was it easy to 
allege any good ground for staying the 
further progress of criticism. In fact, 
the logical development of Protestantism 
could not fail to lay the authority of the 
Scriptures at the feet of Reason ; and in 
the hands of latitudinarian and rational- 
istic theologians, the despotism of the 
Bible was rapidly converted into an 
extremely limited monarchy. Treated 
w'ith as much respect as ever, the sphere 
of its practical authority was minimised ; 
and its decrees were valid only so far 
as they were countersigned by common 
sense, the responsible minister. 

The champions of Protestantism are 
much given to glorify the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century as the emanci- 
pation of Reason ; but it may be doubted 
if their contention has any solid ground ; 
while there is a good deal of evidence to 
show, that aspirations after intellectual 
freedom had nothing whatever to do 
with the movement. Dante, who struck 
the Papacy as hard blows as Wicliff ; 
Wicliff himself and Luther himself, 
when they began their work ; were far 
enough from any intention of meddling 
with even the most irrational of the 
dogmas of mediceval Supernaturalism. 
Erom Wicliff to Socinus, or even to 
Miinzer, Rothmann, and John o? Leyden, 
I fail to find a trace of any desire to set 
reason free. The most that can be 
discovered is' a proposal to change 
masters. From being the slave of 
the Papacy the intellect was to be- 
come the serf of the Bible ; or, to 
speak more accurately, of somebody’s 
interpretation of the Bible, which, rapidly 
shifting its attitude from the humility of 
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it private judgment to the arrogant 
Caesaro-papistry of a state-enforced creed 
flad no more hesitation about forcibly ex- 
tinguishing opponent private judgments 
and judges, than had the old fashioned 
Pontiff-papistry. 

It was the iniquities, and not the 
irrationalities, of the Papal system that 
lay at the bottom of the revolt of 
the laity ; which was, essentially, an 
attempt to shake off the intolerable 
burden of certain practical deductions 
from a Supernaturalism in which every- 
body, in principle, acquiesced. What 
was the gain to intellectual freedom 
of abolishing transubstantiation, image 
worship, indulgences, ecclesiastical in- 
fallibility ; if consubstantiation, real- 
unreal presence mystifications, the bibli- 
olatry, the “ inner-light ” pretensions, 
and the demonology, which are fruits of 
the same supernaturalistic tree, remained 
in enjoyment of the spiritual and 
temporal support of a new infallibility ? 
One does not free a iirisoner by merely 
scraping away the rust from his shackles. 

It will be asked, perhaps, was not the 
Reformation one of the products of that 
great outbreak of many sided free mental 
activity included under the general head 
of the Renas(',(ince? Islelanchthon, 
Ulrich von Hutt(;n, Beza, were they 
not all humanists? Was not the arch- 
humanist, Erasmus, faiitor-in-chief of the 
Reformation, until he got frightened and 
basely deserted it ? 

From the language of Protestant 
historians, it would seem that they often 
forget that Reformation and l^rote.st- 
antism are by no means convertible 
terms. 7'here w^ere plenty of sincere 
and indeed zealous reformers, before, 
during, and after the birth and growth 
of Protestantism, who w'ould have no- 
thing to do with it. Assuredly, the 
rejuvenescence of science and of art ; 
the widening of the field of Nature by 
geographical and astronomical discovery : 
tbe revelation of the noble ideals of 
antique literature by the revival of 
classical learning ; the stir of thought, 
throughout all classes of society, by the 


printers’ work, loosened traditional bonds ' 
and weakened the hold of mediaeval 
Supernaturalism. In the interests of 
liberal culture and of national welfare, 
the humanists were eager to lend a hand 
to anything which tended to the dis- 
comfiture of their sw^onw enemies, the* 
monks, and they willingly supported evfery 
movement in the direction of w^eakening 
ecclesiastical interference wdth civil life. 
But the bond of a common enemy was 
the only real tie betw^een the humanist 
and the protestant ; their alliance W'as 
bound to be of short duration, and, 
sooner or later, to be replaced by in- 
ternecine warfare, 'bhe goal of the 
humanists, whether they were aware of 
it or not, was the attainment of the 
complete intellectual freedom of the 
antique philosopher, than which nothing 
could be more abhorrent to a Luther, a 
Calvin, a Beza, or a Zwingli. 

The key to tlie comprehension of the 
conduct of l aasimis, seems to me to lie 
in the clear apprehension of this fact, 
'bhat he was a man of many weaknesses 
may be true ; in file t, he. was quite aware 
of them and professed himself no hero. 
But he never deserted that reformatory 
movement which he originally con- 
templated; and it w’as impossible he 
should have deserted the specifically 
ITotestant reformation in w hich he never 
took part. He was essentially a theo- 
logical whig, to whom radicalism w^as as 
hateful as it is to all w'higs ; or to borrow 
a still more appropriate comparison 
from modern times, a broad churchman 
who refused to enlist with eilht r the High 
Church or the Low Church zealots, and 
paid the penalty of being called coward, 
time-server and traitor, by both. Yet 
really there is a good deal in l iis pathetic 
remonstrance that he does not see why 
he is bound to become a martyr lor that 
in which he does not believe ; and a fair 
consideration of the circumstances and 
the consequenpes of .the Pjotestant re- 
formation seems to me to go a long w^ay 
towards justifying the course he adopted. 

Few men liad better means of being 
acquainted w'ith the condition of Europe ; 



f tione could be more competent to gauge 
intellectual shallowness and self- 
' Contradiction of the Protestant criticism 
of Catholic doctrine ; and to estimate, at 
its proper value, the fond imagination 
that the waters let out by the Renascence 
would come ^vO. rest amidst the blind 
alleys of the new ecclesiaslicism. The 
bastard, whilom poor student and monk, 
become the familiar of bishops and 
princes, at home in all grades of society, 
could not fail to be aware of the gravity 
of the social position, of the dangers 
imminent from the profligacy and in- 
difference of the ruling classes, no less 
than from the anarchical tendencies 
of the people who groaned under 
their oppressidn. The wanderer who 
had lived in Germany, in France, in 
England, in Italy, and who counted 
many of the best and most influential 
men in each country among his friends, 
was not likely to estimate wrongly the 
enormous forces which were still at the 
command of the Papacy. Bad as the 
churchmen might he, the statesmen were 
worse j and a person of far more 
sanguine temperament than Erasmus 
might have seen no hope for the future, 
except in gradually freeing the ubiquitous 
oilganisation of the Church from the 
corruptions which alone, as he imagined, 
prevented it from being as beneficent as 
it was powerful. The broad tolerance of 
the scholar and man of the world might 
well be revolted by the ruffianism, how- 
ever genial, of one great light of Pro- 
i:estantism, and the narrow fanaticism, 
however learned and logical, of others, 
and to a cautious thinker, by whom, 
whatever his short-comings, the ethical 
ideal of the Christian evangel was sin- 
cerely prized, it really was a fair question 
whether it was worth while to bring 
about a political and social deluge, the 
^d of which no mortal could foresee, for 
the purpose of setting up Lutheran, 
Zwinglian, and other Peterkins, in the 
l^lace of the actual claimant to the 
;feversion of the spiritual wealth of the 
<ialilean fisherman* * 

-'Jj&t us suppose that, at the beginning 


of the Lutheran and ZwingKaw 
ment, a vision of its immediate 
sequences had been granted to ErasmuS j • 
imagine that to the spectre of the fierce 
outbreak of Anabaptist communism 
which opened the apocalypse had suc- 
ceeded, in shadowy procession, ^the reigp, * 
of terror and of spoliation in England^ 
with the judicial murders of his friends, 
More and Fisher ; the bitter tyranny of 
evangelistic clericalism in Geneva and in 
Scotland; the long agony of religious 
wars, persecutions, and massacres, which 
devastated France and reduced Germany 
almost to savagery ; finishing with the 
spectacle of Lutheranism in its native 
country sunk into mere dead Erastian 
formalism, before it was a century old ; 
while Jesuitry triumphed over Protest- 
antism in three-fourths of Europe, 
bringing in its train a recrudescence of 
all the corruptions E)rasmus and his 
friends sought to abolish ; might not 
he have quite honestly thought this a 
somewhat too heavy price to pay for 
Protestantism ; more especially, since no 
one was in a better position than himself 
to know how little the dogmatic found- 
ation of the new confessions was able 
to hear the light which the inevitable 
progress of humanistic criticism would 
throw upon them ? As the wiser of his 
contemporaries saw, Erasmus was, at 
heart, neither Protestant nor Papist, hut 
an “Independent Christian ; and, as the 
wiser of his modern biographers have 
discerned, he was the precursor, not 
of sixteenth century reform, but of 
eighteenth century “ enlightenment ” ; a 
sort of broad-church Voltaire, who held 
by his “ Independent Christianity ” as 
stoutly as Voltaire by his Deism. 

In fact, the stream of the Renascence, 
which bore Erasmus along, left Pro- 
testanism stranded amidst the mudbanks 
of its articles and creeds : while its true 
course became visible to all men, two 
centuries later. By this riffle, those in 
whom the movement of the Renascew^ 
was incarnate became aware what spirit 
they were of ; and they attacked Sup^ 
naturalism in its Biblical strongl|^|d#’ 


^feended by Protestants and Romanists 
viBdsi equal zeal. In the eyes of the 
.V'^*'Patriarch,” Ultramontanism, Jansen- 
ism, and Calvinism were merely three 
persons of the one “ Infame ” which it 
was the object of his life to crush. If 
he hateciorie more than another, it was 
,|3a*obably the last ; while D’Holbach, 
and the extreme left of the free-thinking 
host, were disposed to show no more 
mercy to Deism and Pantheism. 

The sceptical insurrection of the 
eighteenth century made a terrific noise 
and frightened not a few worthy people 
out of their wits ; but cool judges might 
have foreseen, at the outset, that the 
efforts of the later rebels were no more 
likely than those of the earlier, to furnish 
permanent resting-places for the spirit of 
scientific inquiry. However worthy of 
admiration may be the acuteness, the 
common sense, the wit, the broad 
humanity, which abound in the WTitings 
of the best of the free-thinkers ; there is 
rarely much to be said for their work as 
an example of the adequate treatment of 
a grave and difficult investigation. I do 
not think any impartial judge will assert 
that, from this point of view, they are 
much better than their adversaries. It 
must be admitted that they share to the 
full the fatal weakness of a priori philo- 
sophising, no less than the moral 
frivolity common to their age ; while a 
singular want of appreciation of history, 
as the record of the moral and social 
evolution of the human race, permitted 
them to resort to preposterous theories 
of imposture, in order to account for 
the religious phenomena which are 
natural products of that evolution. 

For the most part, the Romanist and 
Protestant adversaries of the free-thinkers 
met them with arguments no better than 
their own ; and with vituperation, so far 
inferior that it lacked the wit. But one 
great Christian Apologist fairly captured 
the guns of the free-thinking array, and 
turiied their batteries upoit themselves. 
Sp^Ulative ‘‘ infidelity ” of the eigh- 
century type was mortally 
by the Amlogy ; while the 


' 

progress of the historical and psycho * 
logical sciences brought to light the 
important part played by the mythopoeic 
faculty ; and, by demonstrating the 
extreme readiness of men to impose 
upon themselves, rendered the calling in 
of sacerdotal co-operatioF< in most cases, 
a superfluity. 

Again, as in the fourteenth and the 
sixteenth centuries, social and political 
influences came into play. The free- 
thinking philosophes^ who objected to 
Rousseau’s sentimental religiosity almost 
as much as they did to Lilnf&me^ were 
credited with the responsibility for all 
the evil deeds of Rousseau’s Jacobin 
disciples, w'ith about as much justifica- 
tion as Wicliff w^as held responsible for 
the Peasants’ revolt, or Luther for the 
Bauern-krieg. In England, though our 
ancien regime was not altogether lovely, 
the social edifice was never in such a bad 
way as in France ; it was still capable of 
being repaired ; and our forefathers, 
very wisely, preferred to wait until that 
operation could be safely performed, 
rather than pull it all down about their , 
ears, in order to build a philosophically 
planned house on brand-new speculative 
foundations. Under these circumstances, 
it is not \vondcrful that, in thus country, 
practical men preferred the Gospel of 
Wesley and Whitfield to that of Jean 
Jacques ; while enough of the old leaven 
of I’uritanism remained to ensure the 
favour and support of a large number of 
religious men to a revival of evangelical 
supernaturalism. Thus, by degrees, the 
free-thinking, or the indifference, pre- 
valent among us in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, w^as replaced by a 
strong supernatiiralistic reaction, which 
submerged the w^ork of the free-thinkers ; 
and even seemed, for a time, to have 
arrested the naturalistic movement of 
which that work was an imperfect in- 
dication. Yet, like Lollardry, four cen- 
turies easier, free-thought merely took 
to runniilg underground, safe, sooner or 
later, to return to the surface. 

My memory, unfortunately, carries me 
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back to the fourth decade of the nine- 
teenth century, when the evangelical 
fiood had a little abated and the tops of 
certain mountains were soon to appear, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Oxford ; 
but when, nevertheless, bibliolatry was 
rampant ; when church and chapel alike 
proclaimed, as the oracles of God, the 
crude assumptidns of the worst informed 
and, in natural sequence, the most pre- 
sumptuously bigoted, of all theological 
schools. 

In accordance with promises made 
on my behalf, but certainly without my 
authorisation, I was very early taken to 
hear “ sermons in the vulgar tongue.” 
And vulgar enough often was the tongue 
in which some preacher, ignorant alike 
of literature, of history, of science, and 
even of theology, outside that patronised 
by his own narrow school, poured forth, 
from the safe entrenchment of the 
pulpit, invectives against those who 
deviated from his notion of orthodoxy. 
From dark allusions to “ sceptics ” and 
‘G‘nfidels,” I became aware of the exist- 
ence of people who trusted in carnal 
reason ; who audaciously doubted that 
the world w'as made in six natural days, 
or that the deluge was universal ; perhaps 
even went so far as to question the 
literal accuracy of the story of Eve’s 
temptation, or of Balaam’s ass ; and, 
from the horror of the tones in which 
they were mentioned, I should have 
been justified in drawing the conclusion 
that these rash men belonged to the 
criminal classes. At the same time, 
those who were more directly responsible 
for providing me with the knowledge 
essential to the right guidance of life 
(and who sincerely desired to do so), 
imagined they were discharging that 
most sacred duty by impressing upon 
my childish mind the necessity, on pain 
. of reprobation in this world and damna- 
tion in the next, of accepting, in the 
strict and literdil sense, every statement 
contained in the Protestant Bible. I 
was told to believe, and T did believe, 
that doubt about any of them was a sin, 
not less reprehensible than a moral 




delict. I suppose that, out of a fhoSi 
sand of my contemporaries, nine him-? 
dred, at least, had their minds sys^e*i;; 
matically warped and poisoned, ^ in fii# 
name of the God of truth, by iikd; 
discipline. I am sure that, even a scorn’ 
of years later, those who veritured to 
question the exact historical accuracy of 
any part of the Old Testament and a 
fortiori of the Gospels, had to expea a 
pitiless shower of verbal missiles, to say; 
nothing of the other disagreeable con- 
sequences which visit those who, in any 
way, run counter to that chaos of pre- 
judices called public opinion. 

My recollections of this time have 
recently been revived by the perusal of 
a remarkable document,^ signed by as 
many as thirty-eight out of the twenty odd 
thousand clergymen of the Established 
Church. It does not appear that the 
signatories are offlcially accredited 
spokesmen of the ecclesiastical cot* 
poration to whifch they belong ; but I- 
feel bound to take their word for it, 
that they are ‘^stewards of the Lord, 
who have received the Holy Ghost,” 
and, therefore, to accept this memorial 
as evidence that, though the Evange^ 
licism of rny early days may be deposed 
from its place of power, though so many 
of the colleagues of the thirty-eight even 
repudiate the title of Protestants, yet the 
green bay tree of bibliolatry flourishes 
as it did sixty years ago. And, as ih 
those good old limes, whoso refuses to 
offer incense to the idol is held to 
guilty of ‘‘a dishonour to God,” im- 
perilling his salvation. 

It is to the credit of the perspicacity 
of the memorialists that they discern tfii 
real nature of the Controverted Questic^, 
of the age. I’hey are awake to the 
unquestionable fact that, if Scripture 1 ^$ 
been discovered “ not to be worthy ; 
unquestioning belief,” faith “in t| 
supernatural itself” is, so far, und| 
mined. And I may congratulate mys| 
upon such Weighty confirmation of I 
opinion in which I have had the fortd| 

^ DeclaratioM on the Truth of Holy Scri^ 
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/Cb anticipate them. But whether it is 
to the credit of the courage, than 
J the intelligence, of the thirty- eight 
;|hat they should go on to proclaim that 
, the canonical scriptures of the Old and 
Kew Testaments “declare incontro- 
yertibly the actual historical truth in all 
records, l^olh of past events and of the 
delivery of predictions to be thereafter 
fulfilled,” must be left to the coming 
generation to decide. 

The interest which attaches to this 
singular document will, I think, be based 
by most thinking men, not upon what it 
is, but upon that of which it is a sign. 
It is an open secret, that the memorial 
is put forth as a counterblast to a 
manifestation of opinion of a contrary 
character, on the part of certain members 
of the same ecclesiastical body, who 
therefore have, as I suppose, an equal 
right to declare themselves “stewards of 
the Lord and recipients of the Holy 
Ghost.’’ In fact, the stream of tendency 
towards Naturalism, the course of wiiich 
I have briefly traced, has, of late years, 
flowed so strongly, that even the 
Churches have begun, 1 dare not say to 
drift, but, at any rate, to swing at their 
moorings. Within the pale of the 
Anglican establishment, 1 venture to 
doubt, whether, at this moment, there 
are as many thorough going defenders of 
“plenary inspiration ”as there w^ere timid 
questioners of that doctrine, half a 
century ago. Commentaries, sanctioned 
by the highest authority, give up the 
“ actual historical truth ” of the cosmo- 
gonical and diluvial narratives. Uni- 
versity professors of deservedly high 
repute accept the critical decision that 
the Hexateuch is a compilation, in which 
the share of Moses, either as author or 
as editor, is not quite so clearly demon- 
strable as it might be ; highly placed 
Divines tell us that the pre-Abrahamic 
Scripture narratives may be ignored ; 
that the book of Daniel may be regarded 
as a patriotic romance of^e second 
century b.c. ; that the words of the 
Writer of the fourth Gospel are not 
always to be distinguished fipm those 


w'hich he puts into the mouth of Jesus. 
Conservative, but conscientious, revisers 
decide that whole passages, some of 
dogmatic and some of ethical import- 
ance, are interpolations. An uneasy 
sense of the weakness of the dogma of 
Biblical infallibility seercrs to be at the* 
bottom of a prevailing tendency once 
more to substitute the authority of the 
“ Church ” for that of the Bible, In my 
old age, it has happened to me to be 
taken to task for regarding Christianity 
as a “ religion of a book ” as gravely as, 
in my youth, I should have been repre- 
hended for doubting that proposition. 
It is a no less interesting symptom that 
the State Church seems more and more 
anxious to repudiate all complicity with 
the principles of the Protestant Refor- 
mation and to call itself “ Anglo- 
Catholic.” Inspiration, deprived of its 
old intelligible sense, is watered down 
into a mystification. 'Fhe Scriptures 
are, indeed, inspired ; but they contain 
a wholly undefined and indefinable 
“ human element ” ; and this unfor- 
tunate intruder is converted into a sort 
of biblical whipi)ing-boy. Whatsoever 
scientific investigation, historical or 
physical, proves to be erroneous, the 
“ human element ” bears the blame : 
while the divine inspiration of such 
statements, as by their nature are out 
of reach of proof or disproof, is still 
asserted with all the vigour inspired by 
conscious safety from attack. Though 
the proposal to treat the Bible “ like 
any other book ” which caused so much 
scandal, forty years ago, may not yet be 
generally accepted, and though Bishop 
Colenso’s criticisms may still lie, form- 
ally, under ecclesiastical ban, yet the 
(Church has not wholly turned a deaf 
ear to the voice of the scientific tempter ; 
and many a coy divine, while “ crying I 
will ne’er consent,” has consented to the 
proposals of .that scientific criticism 
which the memorialists renounce and 
denoun€*e. 

A humble layman, to whom it w’ould 
seem the height of presumption to 
assume even the unconsidered dignity 



of a “ steward of science/* may well find 
ihis conflict of apparently equal ecclesi- 
astical authorities perplexing — suggestive, 
indeed, of the wisdom of postponing 
attention to either, until the question of 
precedence between them is settled. 
And this cotJrse will probably appear 
the more advisable, the more closely the 
fundamental position of the memorialists 
is examined. 

“ No opinion of the fact or form of 
Divine Revelation, founded on literary 
criticism ‘and I suppose I may add 
historical, or physical, criticism] of the 
Scriptures themselves, can be admitted 
to interfere with the traditionary testi- 
niony of the Church, when that has been 
once ascertained and verified by appeal 
to antiquity.’*^ 

Grant that it is ** the traditionary testi- 
mony of the Church ” which guarantees 
tl|e canonicity of each and all of the 
b^Biolcs of the Old and New Testaments. 
Grant also that canonicity means 
infallibility ; yet, according to the 
thirty-eight, this “traditionary testimony ” 
has to be “ ascertained and verified by 
appeal to antiquity ” But “ ascertain- 
ment and verification ** are purely 
intellectual processes, which must be 
conducted according to the strict rules 
of scientific investigation, or be self- 
convicted of worthlessness. Moreover, 
before we can set about the appeal to 
“antiquity,” the exact sense of that 
u.sefully vague term must be defined by 
similar means. “ Antiquity ” may include 
any number of centuries, great or small ; 
and whether “antiquity ” is to comprise 
the Council of Trent, or to stop a little 
beyond that of Nictea, or to come to 
an end in the time of Irenseus, or in that 
of Justin Martyr, are knotty questions 
which can be decided, if at all, only by 
those critical methods which the 
signatories treat so cavalierly. And yet 
the decision of these questions is funda- 
mental, for as the limits of the canonical 
scriptures vary, so may the dogmas 
deduced from them require modification. 
Christianity is ope thing, if the fourth 
t Article lo. 


Gospel, the Epistle .to the 

pastoral Epistles, and the 

are canonical and (by the hypOT^esMi|v\ 

infallibly true ; and another thingi' if:: 

they are not. As 1 have already said/'; 

who.so defines the canon defines the'' 

creed 

Now it is quite certain with respebt: 
to some of these books, such as t:k^ •; 
Apocalypse and the Epistle to the/ 
Hebrews, that the Eastern and the 
Western Church differed in opinion for 
centuries ; and yet neither the one : 
branch nor the other can have considered 
its judgment infallible, since they 
eventually agreed to a transaction by 
which each gave up its objection to the 
book patronised by the other. Moreover, 
the “fathers” argue (in a more or less 
rational manner) about the canonicity 
of this or that book, and are by no means 
above producing evidence, internal and 
external, in favour of the opinions they 
advocate. In fact, imperfect as their 
conceptions of scientific method may be, 
they not unfrequently used it to the best 
of their ability. Thus it would appear 
that though science, like Nature, may be 
driven out with a fork, ecclesiastical or 
other, yet she surely comes back again. 
The appeal to “antiquity” is, in fact, an 
appeal to science, first to define what 
antiquity is ; secondly, to determine what 
“antiquity,” so defined, .says about 
canonicity ; thirdly, to prove that 
canonicity means infallibility. And 
when science, largely in the shape of the 
abhorred “ criticism,” has answered this 
appeal, and has shown that “ antiquity.” 
used her own methods, however clumsiijr 
and imperfectly, she naturally tum.s roui^ 
upon the appellants, and demands that 
they should show cause why, in dtcie 
days, science should not resume the 
work the ancients did so imperfectly, and 
carry it out efficiently. 

But no such cause can be shoWn^;; ^ 
“ antiquity ” permitted Eusebius, Origen, 
Tertullian, Irenseu-s, to argue for the re- 
ception of this book into the canon 
and the rejection of that, upon ratioinal 
grounds^ antiquity ” admitt^ the.!Whs4e 



of modern criticism. If Ire- 
produces ridiculous reasons for 
IP^ting the Gospels to four, it was 
to any one else to produce good 
ijteasons (if he had them) for cutting 
tliem down to three, or increasing them 
to <ive. If the Eastern branch of the 
Church had a right to reject the Apoca- 
%pse and accept the Epistle to the 
j^ebrews, and the Western an equal 
^ht to accept the Apocalypse and re- 
ject the Epistle, down to the fourth 
century, any other branch would have 
an equal right, on cause shown, to reject 
both, or as the Catholic Church after- 
wards actually did, to accept both. 

Thus ' I cannot but think that the 
|l\irty4;ight are hoist with their own | 
petard- Their ‘‘ appeal to antiquity ” 
turns out to be nothing but a round- 
about way of appealing to the tribunal 
the jurisdiction of which they affect 
to deny. Having rested the world of 
Christian supernaturalism on the ele- 
phant of biblical infallibility, and fur- 
nished the elephant with standing ground 
on the tortoise of “antiquity,” they, like 
their famous Hindoo analogue, have been 
content to look no further; and have 
thereby been spared the horrorof discover- 
ing that the tortoise rests on a grievously 
fragile construction, to a great extent the 
work of that very intellectual operation 
which they anathematise and repudiate. 

Moreover, there is another point to 
be considered. It is of course true that a 
Christian Church (whether the Christian 
Church, or not, depends on the conno- 
tation of the definite article) existed 
before the Christian scriptures ; and that 
the infallibility of these depends upon 
th^ infallibility of the judgment of the 
persons who selected the books of which 
they are composed, out of the mass 
literature current among the early 
Christians. The logical acumen of 
A^nstine showed him that the authority 
Gospel he preached must rest on 
that of the Church to which he belonged.^ 

Ego veto evangelio non cred'erom, nisi 
Catholicae me commoveret auctoritas. — 
Manichaiit cap. v. * 


But it is no less true that the Hebrew i 
and the Septuagint versions of most, if : 
not all, of the Old Testament books 
existed before the birth of Jesus of 
Nazareth ; and that their divine autho- 
rity is presupposed by, and therefore 
can hardly depend upoiff the ri;ligious* 
body constituted by his disciples. As 
everybody knows, the very conception 
of a “Christ” is purely Jewish. The 
validity of the argument from the Mes- 
sianic prophecies vanishes unless their 
infallible authority is granted ; and, as a 
matter of fact, whether we turn to the 
Gospels, the Epistles, or the writings of 
the early Apologists, the Jewish scrip- 
tures are recognised as the highest court 
of appeal of the Christian. 

The proi)Osal to cite Christian “ anti- 
quity ” as a witness to the infallibility of 
the Old Testament, when its own claims 
to authority vanish, if certain proposi- 
tions contained in the Old Testament 
are erroneous, hardly satisfies the re- 
quirements of lay logic. It is as if a 
claimant to be sole legatee, under another 
kind of testament, should offer his asser- 
tion as sufficient evidence of the validity 
of the will. And, even were not such a 
circular, or rather rotatory argument, that 
the infallibility of the Bible is testified 
by the infallible Church, whose infall; 
bility is testified by the infallible Bible, 
too absurd for serious consideration, it 
remains permissible to ask, Where and 
w'hen the Church, during the period of 
its infallibility, as limited by Anglican 
dogmatic necessities, has officially de- 
creed the “ actual historical truth of all 
records ” in the Old Testament ? Was 
Augustine heretical when he denied the 
actual historical truth of the record 
of the Creation ? Father Suarez, stand- 
ing on later Roman tradition, may have 
a right to declare that he w'as; but it 
does not lie,in the mouth of those w’ho 
limit their appeal to that early “anti- 
quity,” io Avhich Augustine played so 
great a Jiart, to say so, 

• 

Among the watchers of the course of 
the world of thought, some view ''vilb 
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delight and some with horror, the re- 
crudescence of Supernaturalism which 
manifests itself among us, in shapes 
ranged along the whole flight of steps, 
which, in this case, separates the sublime 
from the ridiculous — from Neo Catholi- 
cism and Inn^rdight mysticism, at the 
top, to unclean things, not worthy of 
mention in the same breath, at the 
bottom. In my poor opinion, the im- 
portance of these manifestations is often 
greatly over-estimated. The extant forms 
of Supernaturalism have deep roots in 
human nature, and will undoubtedly die 
hard ; but, in these latter days, they 
have to cope w'ith an enemy whose full 
strength is only just beginning to be put 
out, and w^hose forces, gathering strength 
year by year, are hemming thenj round 
on every side. This enemy is Science, 
in the acceptation of systematised natural 
knowledge, w^hich, during the last two 
centuries, has extended those methods 
of investigation, the worth of which is 
confirmed by daily appeal to Nature, to 
every region in which the Supernatural 
has hitherto been recognised. 

When scientific historical criticism re- 
duced the annals of heroic (keece and 
of regal Rome to the level of fables ; when 
the unity of authorship of the Iliad was 
successfully assailed by scientific literary 
criticism ; when scientific physical criti- 
cism, after exploding the geocentric 
theory of the universe and reducing the 
solar system itself to one of millions 
of groups of like cosmic specks, cir- 
cling at unimaginable distances from 
one another through infinite space, 
showed the supernaturalistic theories 
of the duration of the earth and of life 
nipon it to be as inadequate as those 
of its relative dimensions and importance 
had been ; it needed no prophetic gift 
to see that, sooner or later, the Jewish 
and the early Christian records would be 
treated in the same manner ; that the 
authorship of the Hexateuch and of the 
Gospels would be as severely tested; 
and that the evidence ih favour of the 
veracity of many of the statements found 
in the Scriptures would have to be strong 


indeed if they were to be opposed Jo 
the conclusions of physical science. Ip 
point of fact, so far as I can discover, lip ' 
one competent to judge of the evidential 
strength of these conclusions ventures 
now to say that the biblical accounts of 
the Creation and of the Delugo are true 
in the natural sense of the words of the 
narratives. The most modern Recon- 
cilers venture upon is to affirm, that sorne 
quite different sense may be put upon 
the words ; and that this non-natural 
sense may, with a little trouble, be mani- 
pulated into some sort of non-contradic- 
tion of scientific truth. 

My purpose, in an essay ^ which treats 
of the narrative of the Deluge, w^as to 
prove, by physical criticism, that no 
such event as that described ever took 
place ; to exhibit the untrustworthy 
character of tiie narrative demonstrated 
by literary criticism ; and, finally, to 
account for its origin by producing a 
form of those ancient legends of pagan 
Chaldaea, from which the biblical com- 
pilation is manifestly derived. I have 
yet to learn that the main propositions 
of this essay can be seriously chal- 
lenged. 

In two essays ^ on the narrative of the 
Creation, I have endeavoured to con- 
trovert the assertion that modern science 
supports, either the interpretation put 
upon it by Mr. Gladstone, or any 
interpretation which is compatible wath 
the general sense of the narrative, quite 
apart from particular details. I'he first 
chapter of Genesis teaches the super- 
natural creation of the present forms of 
life ; modern science teaches that they 
have come about by evolution. The 
first chapter of Genesis teaches the 
successive origin — firstly, of all the 
plants ; secondly, of all the aquatic and 
aerial animals ; thirdly, of all the terres- 
trial animals, which now exist — during 
distinct intervals of time ; modern science 
teaches that, throughout all the duration 

* Hasisadrds Adventure. 

2 The Interpreters of Genesis and the htdit- 
preters of Nature and Mr, Gladstone .and 
Genesis. 





of m immensely long past, so far as we 
have any adequate knowledge of it (that 
is as far back as the Silurian epoch), 
plants, aquatic, aerial, and terrestrial 
animals have co-existed ; that the earliest 
known are unlike those which at present 
exist ; and that the modern species 
have cctme into existence as the last 
terms of a scries, the members of 
which have appeared one after another. 
Thus, far from confirming the ac- 
count in Cicncsis, the results of modern 
science, so far as they go, are in prin- 
ciple, as in detail, hopelessly discordant 
with it. 

Yet, if the pretensions to infallibility 
set up, not by the ancient Hebrew 
writings themselves, but by the eccle- 
siastical chamjiions and friends from 
whom they may well pray to be delivered, 
thus shatter themselves against the rock 
of natural knowledge, in respect of the 
two most important of all events, the 
origin of things and the palingenesis of 
terrestrial life, what historical credit dare 
any serious thinker attach to th*e narra- 
tives of the fabrication of Eve, of the 
Fall, of the commerce between the 
Elohim and the daughters of men, which 
lie between the creational and the 
diluvial legends? And, if these are to 
lose all historical worth, what becomes 
of the infallibility of those who, according 
to the later scriptures, have accepted 
them, argued from them, and staked 
far-reaching dogmatic conclusions upon 
their historical accuracy ? 

It is the merest ostrich policy for 
contemporary ecclesiasticism to try to 
hide its Hexateuchal head — in the hope 
that the inseparable connection of its 
body with pre-Abrahamic legends may 
be overlooked. The question will still 
be asked, If the first nine chapters of the 
Pentateuch are unhistorical, how is the 
hi^storical accuracy of the remainder to 
be guaranteed ? What more intrinsic 
claim has the story of the Exodus than 
that of the Deluge, to belief? If God 
did not walk in the Garden of Eden, 
how can we be assured that he spoke 
from Sinai ? 


In other essays ^ I have endeavoured 1 
to show that sober and well-founded 
physical and literary criticism plays no 
less havoc with the doctrine that the 
canonical scriptures of the New lesta- 
ment “ declare incontrovcrtibly the actual 
historical truth in all recjjrds.” We are* 
told that the Gospels contain a true 
revelation of the spiritual world — a 
proposition which, in one sense of the 
word “spiritual,” I should not think it 
necessary to dispute. Hut, when it is 
taken to signify that everything we are 
told about the \vorld of spirits in these 
books is infallibly true ; that w’e are 
bound to accept the demonology which 
constitutes an inseparable part of their 
teaching ; and to profess belief in a 
Supernaturalism as gross as that of any 
primitive people — it is at any rate per- 
missible to ask why ? Science may be 
unable to define the limits of possibility, 
but it cannot escape from the moral 
obligation to weigh the evidence in favour 
of any alleged w^onderful occurrence ; 
and I have endeavoured to show that 
the evidence for the Gadarene miracle 
is altogether worthless. We have simply 
three, partially discrepant, versions of a 
story, about the primitive form, the 
origin, and the authority for which we 
know absolutely nothing. Hut the 
evidence in favour of the Gadarene 
miracle is as good as that for any other. 

Elsewhere I have pointed out that it 
is utterly beside the mark to declaim 
against these conclusions on the ground 
of their asserted tendency to deprive 
mankind of the consolations of the 
Christian faith, and to destroy the 
foundations of morality ; still less to 
brand them with the question-begging 
vituperative appellation of “ infidelity.” 
The point is not whether they are 
wicked ; but, whether, from the point of 
view of scientific method, they are 
irrefragably frue. If they are they will 

' Agmsi<kism ;* 7'ke Vahte of Witness to the 
Miramhm ; Agnestuism : a Fejoinder ; Agnosti- 
cism and ChfisiioMity ; The Keepers of the Herd 
of Swine ; and Iliu^rations of Mr. Gkuistonds 
Contremrsiod Methods. 
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accepted in time, whether they are 
wicked or not wicked. Nature, so far 
‘we have been able to attain to any 
!|feight into her ways, recks little about 
Ifensolation and makes for righteousness 
very round-about paths. And, at any 
i^te, whatever may be possible for other 
Jj^ple, it is becoming less and less 

r sible for the man who puts his faith 
scientific methods of ascertaining 
(i|hlth, and is accustomed to have that 
#ith justified by daily experience, to be 
Ilbnsciously false to his principle in any 
^Inatter. But the number of such men, 
;^?en into the use of scientific methods 
inquiry and taught to trust them, by 
fteir education, their daily professional 
an4 business needs, is increasing and 
continually increase. The phraseo- 
ipgf of Supernaturalism may remain on 
Sell’s lips, but in practice they are 
iNaluralists, The magistrate who listens 
^with devout attention to the precept 
“TOou shalt not suffer a witch to live’’ 
on Sunday, on Monday dismisses, as 
intrinsically absurd, a charge of bewitch- 
ing a cow brought against some old 
woman ; the superintendent of a lunatic 
asylum who substituted exorcism for 
rational modes of treatment would have 
but a short tenure of office ; even parish 
cletks doubt the utility of prayers for 
!;fUin, SO long as the wind is in the east ; 
lignd an outbreak of pestilence sends 
'ri^en, not to the churches, but to the 
^drains. In spite of prayers for the success 
^f our arms and Te Deums for victory, our 
real faith is in big battalions and keeping 
our powder dry; in knowledge of the 
science of warfare ; in energy, courage, 
;^nd discipline. In these, as in all other 
^practical affairs, we act on the aphorism 
JLab&rare est orare ”y we admit that in- 
tWligent work is the only acceptable wor- 
^$hip ; and that, whether there be a Super- 
:;istature or not, our business is with Nature. 

It is important to note that the 
Ifmpciple of the scientific Naturalism of 
latter half of the nineteenth century, 
iii which the intellectual movement of 
Renascence has culminated, and 


which was first clearly fotmula^^^ 
Descartes, leads not to the denialoif 
existence of any Supernature 
simply to the denial of the validity of 
evidence adduced in favour of this, or df 
that, extant form of Supernaturalism. ^ :> ? 

Looking at the matter from the most 
rigidly scientific point of vifew, the 
, assumption that, amidst the myri^s of 
worlds scattered through endless spac^' 
there can be no intelligence as much 
greater than man’s as his is greater than 
a blackbeetle’s ; no being endowed with 
powers of influencing the course of 
Nature as much greater than his as his is 
greater than a snail’s, seems to me not 
merely baseless, but impertinent. With** 
out stepping beyond the analogy of that 
which is known, it is easy to people the 
cosmos with entities, in ascending scale, 
until we reach something practically 
indistinguishable from omnipotence, 
omnipresence and omniscience. If 
our intelligence can, in some matters,^ 
surely reproduce the past of thousands 
of years ago and anticipate the future, 
thousands of years hence, it is clearly 
within the limits of possibility that some 
greater intellect, even of the same order, 
may be able to mirror the whole past 
and the w^hole future ; if the universe 
is penetrated by a medium of such a 
nature that a magnetic needle on the 
earth answers to a commotion in the sun, 
an omnipresent agent is also conceivable ; 
if our insignificant knowledge gives uS 
some influence over events, practiufeil 
omniscience may confer indefinably 
greater power. Finally, if evidence that 
a thing may be were equivalent to proof 
that it is, analogy might justify thb 
construction of a naturalistic theolo^ 
and demonology not less wonderful th& 

* I employ the words Supemattiure’* tthl 

Supernatural ” in their popular senses, 1% 
myself, I am bound to say that the 
** Nature” covers the totality of that which is. 
The world of psychical phenomena appears tp 
me to be as much part of “Nature^^ as the 
world of physical phenomena ; and I am uhabla 
to perceive any justification for cutting 
Universe into two halves, one natural ana ohjfr- 
supernatuml. 


— 

supernatural ; just as it might 
ify the peopling of Mars, or of Jupiter, 
r. living forms to which terrestrial 
biology offers no parallel. Until human 
life is longer and the duties of the present 
press less heavily, I do not think that 
wise men will occupy themselves with 
^r Martian, natural history ; and 
ffaey vill probably agree to a verdict of 
not proven ” in respect of naturalistic 
taking refuge in that agnostic 
confession, which appears to me to be 


the only position for people who object v 
to say that they know what they are ' 
quite aware they do not know. As to 
the interests of morality, I am disposed 
to think that if mankind could be got to 
' act up to this last principle in every 
relation of life, a reform^ion would be* 
effected such as the world has not yet ' 
seen ; an approximation to the mil- 
lennium, such as no supernaturalistic 
religion has ever yet succeeded, or seems 
likely ever to succeed, in effecting. 


THE VALUE OF WITNESS TO THE MIRACULOUS 

[1889] 


ChA-RLES, or more properly, Karl, 
King of the Franks, consecrated Roman 
Emperor in St. Peter’s on Christmas 
Day, A.D. 800, and known to posterity 
as the Great (chiefly by his agglutina- 
tive (jallicised denomination of Charle- 
magne), was a man great in all ways, 
physically and mentally. Within a 
couple of centuries after his death 
Charlemagne became the centre of in- 
numerable legends ; and the myth- 
making process does not seem to have 
been sensibly interfered with by the 
existence of sober and truthful histories 
of the Emperor and of the times which 
immediately preceded and followed his 
reign, by a contemporary writer who 
occupied a high and confidential po.sition 
in his court, and in that of his successor. 
This was one Eginhard, or Einhard, who 
appears to have been born about a.d, 
770, and spent his youth at the court, 
being educated along with Charles’s 
sons. There is excellent contemporary 
testimony not only to Eginhard’s exist- 
ence, but to his abilities, and to the 
plabe which he occupied in the circle of 
the intimate friends of the great ruler 
whose life he subsequently wrote. In 
there is as good evidence of Egin- 
ted’s existence, of his official position, 
aiid bf his being the author of the chief 
attributed to him, as caq reason- 


ably be expected in the case of a man 
who lived more than a thousand years 
ago, and was neither a great king nor a 
great warrior. The works are — i. “ The 
Life of the Emperor Karl.’^ 2. “ The 
Annals of the Franks.” 3. “Letters.”, 
4. “The History of the Translation of 
the Blessed Martyrs of Christ, SS. Mar- 
cellinus and Petrus.” 

It is to the last, as one of the most 
singular and interesting records of the 
period during which the Roman world 
passed into that of the Middle Ages, 
that I wish to direct attention.^ It was 
written in the ninth century, somewhere, 
apparently, about the year 830, when 
Eginhard, ailing in health and weary of 
political life, had withdrawn to the 
monastery of Seligenstadt, of which 
he was the founder. A manuscript 
copy of the work, made in the tenth 
century, and once the property of the 
monastery of St. Bavon on the Scheldt, 
of which Eginhard was abbot, is still 
extant, and there is no reason to believe 
that, in this copy, the original has been 
in any way interpolated or other'Pvise 
tampered wtth.^ The main features of 

^ My citation^ are made from Teuiet’s 
fiinhatdi* omnia qttm extant opefa^ Paris, 1840- 
1843, which contains a biography of the author, 
a history of the text, with translations int<> 
French, and many valuable annotations. 





the strange story contained in tlie 
“ Historia Translationis are set forth 
in .the following pages, in which, in 
regard to all matters of importance, I 
shall adhere as closely as possible to 
Eginhard’s own words. 

While I was sfRl at Court, busied with secular 
affairs, I often thought of the leisure which I 
hoped one day to enjoy in a solitary place, far 
away from the crowd, with which the liberality 
of Prince Louis, whom I then served, had pro- 
vided me. This place is situated in that part of 
Germany which lies between the Neckar and the 
Maine, ^ and is nowadays called the Odenwald 
by those who live in and alxmt it. And here 
having built, according to my capacity and 
restnirces, not only houses and permanent dwell- 
ings, but also a basilica fitted for the perform- 
ance of divine service and of no mean style of 
construction, I began to think to what saint or 
martyr I could best dedicate it. A good deal of 
lime had passed M’hile my thoughts fluctuated 
about this matter, when it happened that a 
ceiftain deacon of the Roman Church, named 
D^sdona, arrived at the Court for the purpose 
of seeking the faA'^our of the King in some affairs 
in which he was interested, fie remained some 
time j and then, having transacted his business, 
he was about to return to Rome, when one day, 
moved by courtesy to a stranger, we invited him 
to a modest refection ; and while talking of 
many things at table, mention was made of the 
translation of the body of the blessed Selmstian,'^ 
and of the neglected tombs of the martyrs, of 
which there is such a ])rodigious number at 
Rome ; and the conversation having turned 
towards the dedication of our new basilica, I 
began to inquire how it might be possible for 
me to obtain some of the true relics of the 
saints which rest at Rome. He at first hesitated, 
and declared that he did not know how that 
could be done. But observing that I was both 
anxious and curious about the subject, he 
promised to give me an answer some other 
day. 

When I returned to the question some time 
afterwards, he immediately drew from his bosom 
a paper, which he begged n>e to read when I 
was alone, and to tell him what I was dis|x>sed 
to think of that which was therein stated. I 
took thp paper and, as he desired, read it alone 
and in secret. (Cap. J, 2, 3.) 

I sliall have occasion to return to 
Deacon Deusdona’s conditions, and to 
what happened after Eginhard’s accept- 

^ At present included in the Duchies of 
Hesse-Darmstadt and Baden. „ 

. ® Thi^ took place in the y^r 826 A. I>. The 
Ipelks'were brought from Rome and deposited in 
the Church of St. Medardus at Soissons. 


ance of them. Suflfice it, for the present, 
to say that Eginhard’s notary, Ratleicua 
(Ratleig), was despatched to Rome 
succeeded in securing two bodies, supi 
posed to be those of the holy martyrs 
Marcellinus and Petrus ; and when he 
had got as far on his f^omeward journey 
as the Burgundian town of Sblothurn^ 
or Soleure,^ notary Ratleig despatched 
to his master, at St. Bavon, a letter 
announcing the success of his mission., 

As soon as by reading it I was assured of the 
arrival of the si\ints, I despatched a confidential 
messenger to Maestiicht to gather together 
priests, other clerics, and also laymen, to go 
out to meet the coming saints as speedily as 
possible. And he and his conij)anions, having 
lost no lime, after a few days met those who 
had charge of the saints at Solothurn. Joined 
with them, and with a vast crowd of people who 
gathered from all parts, singing hymns, and 
amidst great and universal rejoicings, they 
travelled quickly to the city of Argentoratum, 
which is now called Strasburg. Thence em- 
barking on the Rhine, they came tn the place 
called Portus,- and landing on the cast hank of 
the river, at the fifth station thence they arrived 
at Michilinstadt,^ accompanied by an immense ‘ 
multitude, praising God. This place is in that 
forest of (Germany which in modern limes is 
called the Odenwald, and about six leagues from 
the Maine. And here, having found a basilica: 
recently built by me, but not yet consecrated, 
they carried the sacred remains into it and 
deposited them therein, as if it were to l>e their 
final resting-place. As soon as all this was 
reported to me I travelled thither as quickly a$ 

I could. (Cap. ii. 14.) 

Three days after Eginhard’s arrival 
began the series of wonderful events 
which he narrates, and for which we 
have his personal guarantee. The first 
thing that he notices is the dream of a 
servant of Ratleig, the notary, who, 
being set to watch the holy relics in the 
church after vespers, went to sleep and, 
during his slumbers, had a vision of t^O 
pigeons, one white and one gray and 
white, which came and sat upon the biet. 
over the relics ; while, at the same timbj 

* Now included in Western Switzerland. 

2 Probably, according to Teulet, the present 
Sandhofer-fahrt, a little below the embouchujr^ 
of the Neckar. ; 

^ The present Michilstadt, thirty miles N.^ 
df Heidelberg. 
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va voice ordered the man to tell his 
master that the holy martyrs had chosen 
imother resting-place and desired to be 
tmnsported thither without delay. 

Unfortunately, the saints seem to have 
.forgotten to mention where they wished 
sjjo go ; and, with the most anxious desire 
^0 ^ratifj^ their smallest wishes, Eginhard 
^as naturally greatly perplexed what to 
1^0. While in this state of mind, he 
Svas one day contemplating his ‘‘great 
and wonderful treasure, more precious 
than all the gold in the world,” wEen it 
struck him that the chest in which the 
relics were contained was (^uite unworthy 
of its contents ; and, after vespers, he 
gave orders to one of the sacristans to 
take the measure of the chest in order 
that a more fitting shrine might be con- 
structed. The man, having lighted a 
wax candle and raised the pall which 
covered the relics, in order to carry out 
his master’s orders, was astonished and 
terrified to observe that the chest was 
covered with a blood-like exudation 
{Joculum mirum in modum humore san~ 
gtdneo undiqne disti/iantem), and at once 
sent a message to Eginhard, 

' Then I and those })riLsts who accompanied 
me beheld this stupendous miracle, worthy of 
all admiration. For just as when it is ^joing (o 
rain, pillars and slabs and marble images exude 
moisture, and, as if were, sweat, so the chest 
which contained the most sacred relics was 
found moist with the blood exuding on all sides. 
(Cap. ii, i6.) 

Three days’ fast was ordained in order 
that the meaning of the portent might 
be ascertained. All that happened, how- 
ever, was that, at the end of that time, 

S e “ blood,” which had been exuding in 
ops all the while, dried up. Eginhard 
^.careful to say that the liquid “ had a 
line taste, something like that of tears, 
jd .was thin as water, though of the 
ipur of true blood,** and he clearly 
mks this satisfactory evidence that it 
was blood. 

, The same night, another servant had 
vision, in which still more imperative 
(J^tdeirs for the removal of the relics were 
and, from that time forth, “not 


a single night passed without one, twd, ' 
or even three of our companions receiv- 
ing revelations in dreams that ihe bodies 
of the saints were to be transferred from 
that place to another.” At last a priest, 
Hildfrid, saw, in a dream, a venerable 
white-haired man in a priest’s vestments? 
who bitterly reproached Eginhard for 
not obeying the repeated orders of the 
saints ; and, upon this, the journey was 
commenced. Why Eginhard delayed 
obedience to these repeated visions so 
long does not appear. He does not say 
so, in so many words, but the general 
tenor of the narrative leads one to sup- 
pose that Mulinheim (afterwards Seligen- 
stadt) is the “ solitary place ” in which 
he had built the church which awaited 
dedication. In that case, all the people 
about him would know that he desired 
that the saints should go there. If a 
glimmering of secular sense led him to 
be a little suspicious about the real 
cause of the unanimity of the visionary 
beings who manifested themselves to his 
entourage in favour of moving on, he 
does not say so. 

At the end of the first day’s journey, 
the precious relics were deposited in the 
church of St. Martin, in the village of 
Ostheim. Hither, a paralytic nun 
{sanciimonialis queedam paralytica) of the 
name of Ruodlang was brought, in a 
car, by her friends and relatives from a 
monastery a league off. She Sf)ent the 
night watching and praying by the bier 
of the saints ; “ and health returning to 
all her members, on the morrow she 
went back to her place whence she came, 
on her feet, nobody supporting her, or 
in any way'giving her assistanc e.” (Cap. 
ii. 19.) ■ 

On the second day, the relics Avere 
carried to Upper Mulinheim ; and, 
finally, in accordanc.e with the orders of 
the martyrs, deposited in the church of 
that place, which was therefore renamed 
Seligenstadt. , Here,. Daniel, a beggar 
boy of** fifteen, and so bent that “ he 
could not look at the sky without lying 
on his back,” collapsed and fell down 
during the celebration of the Mass. 
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V Thus he lay a long time, as if asleep, 
iind all his limbs straightening and his 
■iiiesh strengthening {recepta firmitate 
$^fvarum\ he arose before our eyes, 
well.” (Cap. ii. 20.) 

Sorne time afterwards an old man 
-entered the dnirch on his hands and 
Jfnees, being unable to use his limbs 
properly : — 

, 1 - He, in presence of all of us, Dy the ix)wer of 
-Oort and the merits of the blessed martyrs, in 
the same hour in which he entered was so 
pesdectly cured that he walked without so much 
as a stick. And he said that, though he had 
been deaf for five years, his deafness had ceased 
al^g with the palsy- (Cap, iii. 33.) 

, HEginbard was now obliged to return 
tO/ the Court at Aix-la-Chapclle, where 
hi^ duties kept him through the winter ; 
aiisl he is careful to point out that the 
la|er miracles which he proceeds to 
spfeak of are known to him only at 
seifeond hand. But, as he naturally 
Oheerves, having seen such wonderful 
^vients with his own eyes, why should he 
doubt similar narrations when they are 
received from trustworthy sources ? 

Wonderful stories these are indeed, 
but as they are, for the most part, of the 
same general character as those already 
recounted, they may be passed over. 
There is, however, an account of a 
possessed maiden which is worth atten- 
tion. This is set forth in a memoir, the 
principal contents of which are the 
sp>eeches of a demon who declared him- 
self to possess the singular appellation of 
‘‘Wiggo,” and revealed himself in the 
presence of many witnesse.s, before the 
altar, close to the relics of the blessed 
martyrs. It is noteworthy that the 
I'evelations appear to have been made in 
the shape of replies to the questions of 
the exorcising priest; and there is no 
means of judging how far the answers 
;$re, really, only the. questions to which 
fee patient replied yes or no. 

! The possessed girl, about sixteen 
3^rs of age, was brought by her parents 
fe the basilica of the martyrs. 

Wbea she appr^ the tomb containing 
the saered tx^es, Uie pri^, according to 


custom, read the formula of 
head. When he began to ^sk how,sm^,^a^St 
the demon had entered her, she ahsWer^, 
in the tongue of the barbarians, which alorte'fee 
girl knew, but in the Roman tongue* AiSd’i 
when the ic iest was astonished and asked hdW 
she came to know Latin, when her parents, who 
stood by, were wholly ignorant 01 it, “ Thou 
hast never seen my parents,” wasdhe reply. 
To this the priest, “Whence art thou, then, If 
these are not ihy parents ? ” And the demon^ 
by the mouth of the girl, “ I am a follower and 
disciple of Satan, and for a long lime I was « 
keeper (janitor) in hell ; but, for some yearsi, 
along with eleven companions, I have ravaged 
the kingdom of the Pranks.” (Cap. v. 49.) , , 

He then goes on to tell how they 
blasted the crops and scattered pestilence 
among beasts and men, because of the 
prevalent wickedness of the people,^ 

The enumeration of all these iniquities^ 
in oratorical style, takes up a whol^ 
octavo page ; and at the end it is statefe 
‘‘All these things the demon spoke in 
Latin by the mouth of the girl.” 

And when the priest imperatively ordered him 
to come out, “I shall go,” said he, “not in 
obedience to you, but on account of the power 
of the saints, who do not allow me to remaip 
any longer.” And, having said this, he threw 
the girl dt>wn on the floor and there compelled 
her to lie prostrate for a time, as though she 
slumbered. After a little while, however, he 
going away, the girl, by the power of Christ and 
the merits of the blessed martyrs, as it weire 
awaking from sleep, rose up quite well, to the 
astonishment of all present ; nor after the 
demon had gone out was she able to speak 
Latin : so that it was plain enough that it Was 
not she who had spoken in that tongue, but the 
demon by her mouth. (Cap. v. 51.) 

If the “Historia Translationis ” con- 
tained nothing more than has been laid, 
before the reader, up to this time, 
disbelief in the miracles of which it , 
gives so precise and full a record mi|fe 
well be regarded as hyper-scepticisfe. 
It might fairly be said, Here you htye 
a man, whose high character, aoute 
intelligence, ancf large instruction are 
certified by eminent" contemporaries ; a 
man who stood high in the confidence 
of one of the greatest rulers of any 

1 In the Middle Ages one of the most fevoodtP 
accusations against witches was that they ctiwa* 
mifted just these enormities. - , 



other works prove him to be 
S|/:^urate and judicious narrator of 
;^l|l3mary events. This man tells you, in 
v^steguage which bears the stamp of 
i^cerity, of things which happened 
iWthin his own knowledge, or within 
lhat.of ijersons in whose veracity he has 
jeflitire confidence, while he appeals to 
his sovereign and the court as witnesses 
bf others; what possible ground can 
‘ be for disbelieving him ? 
r Wdi it is hard upon Eginhard to say 
so, but it is exactly the honesty and 
sincerity of the man which are his 
nridoing as a witness to the miraculous. 
He himself makes it quite obvious that 
when his profound piety comes on the 
stage, his good sense and even his per- 
ception of right and wrong, make their 
exit. Let us go back to the point at 
which we left him, secretly perusing the 
letter of Deacon Deusdona. As he tells 
us, its contents were 


that he [the deacon] had many relics of saints at 
home, and that he would give them to me if I 
Would furnish him with the means of returning 
to Rome ; he had ohsejrved that I had two 
mules, and if I would let him have one of them 
and would despatch with him a confidential 
servant to take charge of the relics, he would at 
once send them to me. This plausibly ex- 
pressed proposition pleased me, and I made up 
my mind to test the value of the somewhat 
ambiguous promise at once ; ^ so giving him the 
mule and money for his journey I ordered my 
notary Ratleig (who already desired to go to 
Rome to offer his devotions there) to go with 
him. Therefore, having left Aix-la-Chai>elle 
(where the Emperor and his Court resided at 
the time) they came to Soissons. Here they 
^po^e with Hiidoin, abbot of the monastery of 
Medardus, because the said deacon had 
assured him that he had the means of placing in 
possession the body of the blessed Tiburtius 
Martyr. Attracted by which promises he 
{HMpin) sent with them a certain priest, Ilumis 
oy name, a sharp man {hominem ca/ltdum)^ 
'wmotn he ordered to receive and bring l)ack the 
body of the martyr in question. And so, re- 
suming their journey, they proceeded to Rome as 
ftwt as they could. (Cap. i, 3.) 


is pretty clear that Eginhard had his 
about the deacon, whose pledges he’ 
spomiones incerttF, But, to be sure, 
neiflbfote after events which fully justified scep- 
tidsa#. ; 


Unfortunately, a servant of the notary,; 
one Regin bald, fell ill of a tertian fever, 
and impeded the progress of the party. , 
However, this piece of adversity had its 
sweet uses ; for three days before they 
reached Rome, Reginbald had a vision. 
Somebody habited as a daftcon appeared ■ 
to him and asked why his master was in 
such a hurry to get to Rome ; and when 
Reginbald explained their business, this 
visionary deacon, who seems to have 
taken the measure of his brother in the 
flesh with some accuracy, told him not 
by any means to expect that Deusdona 
would fulfil his promises. Moreover, 
taking* the servant by the hand, he led 
him to the top of a high mountain and, 
showing him Rome (where the man had 
never been), pointed out a church, adding 
“Tell Rafleig the thing he wants is 
hidden there ; let him get it as quickly 
as he can and go back to his master.” 
By way of a sign that the order was 
authoritative, the servant was promised 
that, from that time forth, - his fever 
should disappear. And as the fever 
did vanish to return no mdre, the 
faith of Eginhard ’s people in Deacon 
Deusdona naturally vanished with it [ei 
fidem diaconi promissts non haberem), 
NevertheleSvS, they put up at the deacon’s 
house near St. Peter ad Vincula. But 
time went on and no relics made their 
appearance, while the notary and the 
priest w^ere put off with all sorts of 
excuses — the brother to whom the relics 
had been confided was gone to Beneven- 
tum and not expected back for some 
time, and so on— until Ratleig and 
Hunus began to despair, and were 
minded to return, infecto 7icgoHo, 

But my notary, calling to mind his servant’s 
dream, proposed to his companion that they 
should go to the cemetery which their host had 
talked about without him. So, having found 
and hired a guide, they went in the first place to 
the basilica of die blessed Tiburtius in the Via 
Labicaqa, about thr^e thousand paces from the 
town, and c|iutiously and carefully inspected the 
tomb of that martyr, in order \o discover 
whether *it could Jbe opened without any one 
being the wiser. Then they descended into the 
adjoining crypt, in which the botlies of ihCj 
blessed martyrs of Christ, Marcellinus 
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Petrus, were Imried ; and, having made out the 
nature of their tomb, they went away thinking 
their host would not know what they had been 
about. But things fell out differently from what 
they had imagined. (Cap. i. 7.) 

In fact, Deacon Deusdona, who doubt- 
less kept an erfc on his guests, kne\y all 
about their manoeuvres and made haste 
to offer his services, in order that, “ with 
the help of God ” {si Dcus vofis eorum 
favere dignaretur), they should all work 
together. The deacon was evidently 
alarmed less they should succeed with- 
out kis help. 

So, by way of preparation for the con- 
templated vol twee affradion they fasted 
three days ; and then, at night, without 
being seen, they betook themselves to 
the basilica of St. Tiburtius, and tried 
to break open the altar erected over his 
remains. But the marble proving too 
solid, they descended to the crypt, and, 
“ having evoked our Lord Jesus Christ 
and adored the holy martyrs,” they 
proceeded to prise off the stone which 
covered the tomb, and thereby exposed 
the body of the most sacred martyr, 
Marcellinus, “whose head rested on a 
marble tablet on which his name was 
inscribed.” The body was taken up 
with the greatest veneration, wrapped in 
a rich covering, and given over to the 
keeping of the deacon and his brother, 
Lunison, while the stone was replaced 
with such care that no sign of the theft 
remained. 

As sacrilegious proceedings ot this 
kind were punishable with death by the 
Roman law, it seems not unnatural 
that Deacon Deusdona should have 
become uneasy, and have urged Ratleig 
to be satisfied with what he had got and 
be off with his spoils. But the notary 
having thus cleverly captured the blessed 
Marcellinus, thought it a pity he should 
be parted from the blessed Petrus, side 
by side with whom he had rested, 
for five hundred years and more, in the 
same sepulchre (as Eginhard pathetically 
observes) ; and the pious maii could 
neither eat, drink, nor sleep, until he 
had compassed his desire to rc-unite 


the .saintly colleagues. This time* ap^- 
parently in consequence of Deusdona*s 
opposition to any further resurrectiorijst 
doings, he took counsel with a Greek 
monk, one Basil, and, accompanied by 
Hunus, but saying nothing to Deusdona, 
they committed another sacrilegious bur- 
glary, securing this time, iiot*'onIy the 
body of the blessed Petrus, but a quan- 
tity of dust, which they agreed the priest 
should take, and tell his employer that it 
was the remains of the blessed Tiburtius. 
How Deusdona was “ squared,” and 
what he got for his not very valuable 
complicity in these transactions, does 
not appear. But at last the relics were 
sent off in charge of lainison, the brother 
of Deusdona, and the priest Hunus, as 
far as Pavia, while Ratleig stopped be- 
hind for a week to see if the robbery 
was discovered, and, presumal)]y, to act 
as a blind, if any hue and cry was raised. 
But, as everything remained quiet, the 
notary betook himself to Pavia, where 
he found Lunison and Hunus awaiting 
his arrival. 'J'he notary’s opinion of the 
character of his worthy colleagues, how- 
ever, may be gathered from the fact that 
having persuaded them to set out in ad- 
vance along a road which he told them 
he was about to take, he immediately 
adopted another route, and, travelling by 
way of St. Maurice and the Lake of 
Geneva, eventually reached Soleure. 

Eginhard tells all this story with the 
most naive air of unconsciousness that 
there is anything remarkable about an 
abbot, and a high officer of sUite to 
hoot, being an accessory, both before 
and after the fact, to a most gross and 
scandalous act of sacrilegious and 
burglarious robbery. And an amusing 
sequel to the story proves that, where 
relics were concerned, his friend Hildoin, 
another high ecclesiastical dignitary, was 
even less scrupulous than himself. 

On going to the palace early one 
morning, after the saints were safely 
bestowed at Seligenstadt, he found 
Hildoin waiting for an audience in the 
Emperor’s antechamber, and began to 
talk to him about the miracle of the 



^ THE VALUE OF WITNESS TO THE MIRACULOUS Vr 


\|jopdy exudation. In the CQurse of 
0tiversation, Eginhard happened to 
' allude to the remarkable fineness of the 
garment of the blessed Marcellinus. 
Whereupon Abbot Hildoin observed (to 
Eginhard’s stupefaction) that his ob- 
servatior!> was quite correct. Much 
astonished at this remark from a person 
who was supposed not to have seen the 
relics, Eginhard asked him how he 
knew that? Upon this, Hildoin saw 
that he had better make a clean breast 
of it, and he told the following story, 
which he had received from his priestly 
agent, Hunus. While Hunus and 
Lunison w'ere at Pavia, waiting for 
Eginhard’s notary, Hunus (according to 
his own account) had robbed the rob- 
bers, I’he relics were i)laced in a 
church ; and a number of laymen and 
clerics, of w'hora hfunus was one, under- 
took to keep watch over them. One 
night, however, all the watchers, save 
the wide-awake Hunus, went to sleep ; 
and then, according to the story wdiich 
this “ sharp ” ecclesiastic foisted upon 
his patron, 

it was borne in upon his mind that there must 
be some j^reat reason why all the ])eople, except 
himself, had suddenly become somnolent ; and, 
determining to avail himself of the opportunity 
thus offered {oh hit a occasionc utendum)^ he rose 
and, having lighted a camlle, silently approached 
the chests. 'I'hcn, having burnt ihiough the 
threads of tlie seals v\ ith the flame of the candle, 
he quickly opened the chests, which had no 
locks ; ^ and, laking'ouf portions of each of the 
bodies which were thus exp()sed, he closed the 
chests and connected the hurnt ends of the 
threads with the seals again, so that they ap- 
peared not to have l)een touched ; and, ik) 
one having seen him, he returned to his place. 
(Cap. iii. 23.) 

Hildoin went on to tell Eginhard that 
Hunus at first declared to him that 
these purloined relics belonged to St. 
Tiburtius ; but afterw'ards confessed, as 
a great secret, how he had come by 

' The words are sertma sine claw^ which 
Seem$ to mean “having no key.” But the 
cireutnstances forbid the idea of breaking 
Open. 


them, and he wound up his discourse 
thus : 

They have a place 01 honour beside St. 
Medardus, where they are worshipped with 
great veneration by all the people ; but whether 
we may keep them or not is for your judgment. 
(Cap. iii. 23.) * 

Poor Eginhard was thrown into a 
state of great perturbation of mind by 
this revelation. An acquaintance of 
his had recently told him of a rumour 
that w^as spread about that Hunus had 
contrived to abstract all the remains of 
SS. Marcellinus and Petrus while Egin- 
hard’s agents were in a drunken sleep; 
and that, while the real relics were in 
Abbot Hildoin’s hands at St. Medardus, 
the Shrine at Seligenstadt contained 
nothing but a little dust. Though 
greatly annoyed by this “execrable 
rumour, spread everywhere by the 
subtlety of the devil,” Eginhard had 
doubtless comforted himself by his sup- 
posed knowledge of its falsity, and he 
only now discovered how' considerable 
a foundation there w’as for the scandal. 
There w'as nothing for it but to insist 
upon the return of the stolen treasures. ' 
One w'ould have thought that the holy 
man, who had admitted himself to be 
knowingly a receiver of stolen good.s, 
w'ould have made instant restitution and 
begged only for absolution. But Egin- 
hard intimates that he had very great 
difficulty in getting his brother abbot to 
see that even restitution was necessary. 

Hildoin’s proceedings w'ere not of 
such a nature as to lead any one to 
place implicit confidence in anything he 
might say ; still less had his agent, 
priest Hunus, established much claim to 
confidence ; and it is not surprising that 
Eginhard should have lost no time in 
summoning his notary and Lunisorj to 
his prCvSence, in order that he might 
hear what they had to say about the 
business.* They, ho\vever, at once pro- 
tested that priest Hunu.s’s - story w^as a 
parcel of lieif, and that after the 
relics left Rome no one had any 
opportunity of meddling with ^ them 



Moreover, Lunison, throwing himself at 
,^JSginhard^s feet, confessed with many 
(tears what actually took place. It will 
remembered that after the body of 
St Marcellinus was abstracted from its 
■totnb, Ratleig deposited it in the house 
of Deusdona,*®in charge of the latter’s 
brother, Lunison. But Hunus being 
iVery much disappointed that he could 
not get hold of the body of St. Tiburtius, 
(and afraid to go back to his abbot 
empty-handed, bribed Lunison with 
four pieces of gold and five of silver to 
give him access to the chest. This 
Lunison did, and Hunus helped himself 
to as much as would fill a gallon-measure 
{ms sextarii mensuram) of the sacred 
^ remains. Eginhard’s indignation at the 
‘^rapine ” of this “ nequissimus nebulo ” 
if exquisitely droll. It would appear 
tl^t the adage about the receiver being 
aa bad as the thief was not current in 
tl»e ninth century. 

Let us now briefly sum up the history 
of the acquisition of the relics. Eginhard 
makes a contract with Deusd ona for the 
delivery of certain relics which the latter 
says he possesses. Eginhard makes no 
inquiry how he came by them ; other- 
wise, the transaction is innocent enough. 

Deusdona turns out to be a swindler, 

. and has no relics. Thereupon Egin- 
hard’s agent, after due fasting and 
prayer, breaks open the tombs and 
helps himself. 

Eginhard discovers by the self- betrayal 
of his brother abbot, Hildoin, that por- 
tions of his relics have been stolen and 
.^.conveyed to the latter. With much ado 
‘"he succeeds in getting them back. 

Hildoin’s agent, Hunus, in delivering 
these stolen goods to him, at first 
'declared they were the relics of St* 
Tiburtius, which Hildoin desired him to 
obtain ; but afterwards invented a story 
of their being the product of a theft, 
which the providential drowsiness of his 
companions enabled him to perpetrate, 
fimm the relics which Hildoin well knew 
were the property of his friend. 

Lunison, on the contrary, swears that 
all this story is false> and that he himself 


was bribed by Hunus to allow 
steal what he pleased from the pj 
confided to his own and his broQi^S^: 
care by their guest Ratleig. And tlfe 
honest notary himself seems, to have no 
hesitation about lying and stealing to. 
any extent, where the acquisition -df. 
relics is the object in view. 

For a parallel to these transactions 
one must read a police report of 
doings of a “long firm'’ or of a set of 
horse-coupers ; yet Eginhard seems to 
be aware of nothing, but that he h^ 
been rather badly used by his friend 
Hildoin, and the “ nequissimus nebulo ” 
Hunus. 

It is not easy for a modern Protestant, 
still less for any one who has the lea§t 
tincture of scientific culture, whether 
physical or historical, to picture to 
himself the state of mind of a man of 
tlie ninth century, however cultivated, 
enlightened, and sincere he may have 
been. His deepest convictions, his 
most cherished hopes, were bound up 
with the belief in the miraculous. Life 
w\as a constant battle between saints and 
demons for the possession of the souls 
of men. The most superstitious among 
our modern countrymen turn to super- 
natural agencies only when natural causes 
seem insufficient ; to Eginhard and his 
friends the supernatural was the rule; 
and the sufficiency of natural causes was 
allowed only when there was nothing to 
suggest others. 

Moreover, it must be recollected that 
the possession of miracle-working relics 
was greatly coveted, not only on htgh, 
but on very low grounds. To a man 
like Eginhard, the mere satisfaction of 
the religious sentiment was obviou^l^ a 
powerful attraction. But, more than 
this, the possession of such a treasure 
was an immense practical advantage. 
If the saints were duly flattered and 
worshipped, there was no telling what 
benefits might result from their iiito*** 
position on your behalf. For phj'aical 
evils, access to the shrine was like the 
grant of the .use of a universal pill. and 
ointment manufactory ; and pilgrimageB 



might suffice to cleanse the 
ers from any amount of sin. 
r to Lupus, subsequently Abbot 
Fenara, written while Eginhard was 
smarting under the grief caused by the 
loSiS' of his much-loved wife Imma, 
BtSords a, striking insight into the current 
/View of the relation between the glorified 
saints and their worshippers. ^i'he 
jmter vSho that he is anything but 

satisfied with the way in which he has 
,be^n treated by the blessed martyrs 
whose remains he has taken such pains 
to ** convey” to Seligenstadt,^ and to 
honour there as they would never have 
been honoured in their Roman ob- 
scurity. 

rt is an aggravation of iny grief and a re- 
opening of my wound, that our vows have been 
of and that the faith wliich we placed 

in the merits and intervention or the martyrs 
has been utterly disappointed. 

We may admit, then, without impeach- 
ment of Eginhard’s sincerity, or of his 
honour under all ordinary circumstances, , 
“that when- piety, self-interest, the glory 
of the Church in general, and that of 
the church at Seligenstadt in particular, 
all pulled one way, even the workaday 
principles of morality w'cre disregarded ; 
and, a fortiori^ anything like proper 
investigation of the reality of alleged 
miracles was thrown to the winds. 

And if this was the condition of mind 
of such a man as Eginhard, wdiat is it 
not legitimate to suppose may have been 
that of Deacon Deusdona, Lunison, 
Hunus, and company, thieves and 
cheats by their own confession, or of 
the probably hysterical nun, or of the 
professional beggars, for whose incapacity 
to ;Walk and straighten themselves there 
is no guarantee but their own ? Who is 
to make sure that the exorcist of the 
demon Wiggo was not just such another 
priest as Hunus ; and is it not at least 
possible, when Eginhard’s servants | 

dreamed, night after night, in such a ; 
ouyiously coincident fashion, that a care- 
ful .inquirer might have foipid they were 
to please their master ? 


* Quite apart from deliberate and coi^|: 
scious fraud (which is a rarer thing than-| 
is often supposed), people whose mytho- ! 
poeic faculty is once stirred, are cajxible ‘ 
of saying the thing that is not, and of 
acting as they should not, to an extent • 
which is liardly imagina;J^le by persons* 
who are not so easily affected by the 
contagion of blind faith. There is no 
falsity so gross that honest men and, 
still more, virtuous women, anxious to 
promote a good cause, will not lend 
themselves to it without any clear 
consciousness of the moral bearings of 
what they are doing. The cases of 
miraculousb^-effected cures of which 
Eginhard is ocular witness appear to 
belong to classes of disease in wdiich 
malingering is possible or hysteria pre- 
sumable. Without modern means of 
diagnosis, the names given to them are 
quite worthless. One “ miracle,” how- 
ever, in which the patient, a woman, 
was cured by the mere sight of the 
church in winch the relics of the blessed 
martyrs lay, is an unmistakable case of 
dislocation of the lower jaw ; and it is ' 
obvious that, as not unfrequently , 
hapjxjns in such accidents in weakly 
subjects, the jaw slipped suddenly back 
into place, periiaps in consequence of 
a jolt, as the >voman rode towards the 
church. (Cap. v. 53.)^ 

There is also a good deal said about 
a very questionable blind man — one 
Albricus (Alberich ?)— who having been 
cured, not of his blindness, but of 
another disease under which ht‘ laboured, 
took up his quarters at Seligenstadt, and . 
came out as a prophet, inspired by the 
Archangel Gabriel. Eginhard intimates 
that his prophecies were fulfilled ; but as 
he does not state exactly what they 
were, or how' they were acc<jmplished, 
the statement must be accepted with 
much caution. It is obvious that he 

* Eginhard speakk with lofty contempt of the 
“ vana ac siiperstitkm pra,i>umptio " of the poor 
woman’s companions in tr>'ing to alleviate her 
suflerings with “ k^rbs and frivolous incanta- 
tions.” Vain enough, no doubt, but the 
“ mulierculse” mi^ht have returned the epithet 
“ superstitious ” with interest. 




Msay§'. 


was not the man to hesitate to “ ease ” 
a prophecy until it fitted, if the credit of 
the shrine of his favourite saints could 
be increased by such a procedure. There 
is no impeachment of his honour in the 
supposition. The logic of the matter is 
quite simple, Sf somewhat sophistical. 
The holiness of the Church of the 
martyrs guarantees the reality of the 
appearance of the Archangel Gabriel 
there ; and what the archangel says 
must be true. Therefore if anything 
seem to be wrong, that must be the 
mistake of the transmitter ; and, in 
justice to the archangel, it must be 
suppressed or set right. This sort of 
reconciliation ” is not unknown in quite 
modern times, and among people who 
would be very much shocked to be 
ccimpared with a “ benighted papist ” of 
the ninth century. 

The readers of this essay are, I 
imagine, very largely composed of people 
who would be shocked to be regarded as 
anything but enlightened Protestants. 
It is not unlikely that those of them 
who have accompanied me thus far may 
be disposed to say, “Well, this is all 
very amusing as a story, but what is the 
practical interest of it? We are not 
likely to believe in the miracles worked 
by the spolia of SS. Marcellinus and 
Petrus, or by those of any other saints in 
the Roman Calendar.” 

The practical interest is this : if you 
do not believe in these miracles re- 
counted by a witness whose character 
and competency are firmly established, 
whose sincerity cannot be doubted, and 
who appeals to his sovereign and other 
comtemporaries as witnesses of the truth 
of what he says in a document of which 
a MS. copy exists, probably dating 
within a century of the author’s death, 
why do you profess to believe in stories 
of a like character, which are found in 
documents of the dates and of the 
authorship of which nothing is certainly 
determined, and no known copies of 
which come within two or three centuries 
of the events they record? If it be 
true that the four Gospels and the Acts 


were written by Matthew, Mark, 
and John, all that we know of these, 
persons comes to nothing in coraparisofe 
with our knowledge of Eginhard ; and 
not only is there no proof that the 
traditional authors of these works Wrote 
them, but very strong reasons to the 
contrary may be alleged. If, therefore, 
you refuse to believe that “Wiggo’’ 
was cast out of the possessed girl oh 
Eginhard’s authority, with what justice 
can you profess to believe that the legion 
of devils were cast out of the man 
among the tombs of the Gadarenes? 
And if, on the other hand, you accept 
Kginhard’s evidence, why do you laugh 
at the supposed efficacy of relics and the 
saint-worship of the modern Romanists? 
It cannot be pretended, in the face of 
all evidence, that the Jews of the year 
30 A.D. or ^hereabouts, were less imbued 
with the belief in the supernatural than 
were the Franks of the year 800 A.D. 
The same influences were at work in 
each case, and it is only reasonable to 
suppose that the results were the same. 
If the evidence of Eginhard is in* 
sufficient to lead reasonable men to 
believe in the miracles he relates, a 
fortiori the evidence afforded by the 
Gospels and the Acts must be so.^ 

But it may be said that no serious 
critic denies the genuineness of the four 
great Pauline Epistles — Galatians, First 
and Second Corinthians, and Romans — - 
and that in three out of these four Paul 
lays claim to the power of working 
miracles.^ Must we suppose, therefore, 
that the Apostle to the Gentiles has 
stated that which is false ? But to how 
much does this so-called claim amount ? 
It may mean much or little. Paul 
nowhere tells us what he did in this 
direction; and in his sore need to justify 

* Of course there is nothing new in this argu- 
ment ; but it does not grow weaker by 
And the case of Eginhard is far more instructive 
than that of Augustine, because the former ha# 
so very frankly, though incidentally, revealed 
us not only his own mental and moral ha^t% 
but those of the people about him. 

* See 1 Cor* xii. 10-28; 2 Cor. ^vi. 1.21 

Rom. jfv. 19. ’ : 





ijissumption of apostleship against 
‘ sneors of his enemies, it is hardly 
ely that, if he had any very striking 
>es to bring forward, he would have 
l^lected evidence so well calculated to 
Jut them to shame. And, without the 
$l^htest impeachment of Paurs veracity, 

• mpslil further remember that his 
;WOngly*marked mental characteristics, 
.^;ji||^played in unmistakable fashion in 
^;t^se Epistles, are anything but those 
Jhich would justify us in regarding him 
a critical witness respecting matters of 
;^t, or as a trustworthy interpreter of 
^i'^eir significance. When a man testifies 
a miracle, he not only states a fact, 
but he adds an interpretation of the fact. 
We may admit his evidence as to the 
former, and yet think his opinion as to 
the latter worthless. If ICginhard's calm 
and objective narrative of the historical 
events of his time is no guarantee for 
the soundness of his judgment where the 
supernatural is concerned, the healed 
rhetoric of the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
hjs absolute confidence in the “inner 
; %ht,” and the extraordinary conceptions 
of the nature and requirements of 
/ teical proof which he betrays, in page 
Sfter page of his Epistles, afford still less 
security. *< 

There is a comparatively modern man 
who shared to the full Paul’s trust in the 
“inner light,” and who, though widely 
different from the fiery evangelist of 
Tarsus in various obvious particulars, 
yet, if I am not mistaken, shares his 
deepest characteristics. * I speak of 
George Fox, who separated himself from 
tljie current Protestantism of England, 
the seventeenth century, as Paul 
sfijarated himself from the Judaism of 
tbe first century, at the bidding of the 
Irmer light ” ; who went through 
p^secutions as serious as those which 
enumerates ; who was beaten, 
Jtljbed, cast out for dead, imprisoned 
dSie times, sometimes for long periods, 
^ WlaO; was in perils on land and perils 
^ George Fox was an even more 

#i4^ely-travelled missionary ; while his 
in founding congregations, and 


his energy in visiting them, not merely 
in Great Britain and Ireland and the 
West India Islands, but on the con- 
tinent of Europe and that of North 
America, were no less remarkable. A 
few years after Fox began to preach, 
there w'ere reckoned to bti a thousand 
Friends in prison in the varioub gaols of 
England ; at Ris death, less than fifty 
years after the foundation of the sect, 
there were 70,000 Quakers in the 
United Kingdom. The cheerfulness 
with which these people — women as well 
as men — underwent martyrdom in this 
country and in the New England States 
is one of the most remarkable facts in 
the history of religion. 

No one who reads the voluminous 
autobiography of “ Honest George ” can 
doubt the man’s utter truthfulness ; and 
though, in his multitudinous letters, he 
but rarely rises far above the incoherent 
commonplaces of a street preacher, there 
can be no question of his power as a 
speaker, nor any doubt as to the dignity 
and attractiveness of his personality, or of 
his possession of a large amount of practi- 
cal good sense and governing faculty. 

liut that George Fox had full faith in 
^his own powers as a miracle-worker, the 
following passage of his autobiography 
(to which others might be added) 
demonstrates : — 

Now after I was set at liberty from Notting- 
liam gaol (where I had been kept a prisoner a 
pretty long time) I travelled as before, in the 
work of the Lord. And coming to Mansfield 
Woodhouse, there was a distracted woman, 
under a doctor’s hand, with her hair Jet loose all 
about her ears; and he wm about to let her 
blood, she being firs.t lx>und, and many people 
being about her, holding her by violence ; but 
he could get no blood from her. And I desired 
them to unbind her and^let her alone ; for they 
could not touch the spirit in her by which she 
was tormented. So they did unbind her, and I 
was moved to speak to her, and in the name of 
the Lord to bid her be quiet and still. And she 
was so. And 'the Lord’s powbr settled her 
mind and she mended ; and afterwards received 
the truth an(J continued in k to her death. And 
the Lord’s ^name was honoured ; to whom the 
glory of all His works belongs. Many great 
and wonderful things were wrought by the 
heavenly jxiwer in those days. Foi the Lord 
made bare His omnipotent arm and manifested 



. power to tife astonishment of many ; by the 

f .,liealing virtue whereof many have been delivered 
great inhnnities, and the devils were made 
^•tobject through His name : of which particular 
Instances might be given beyond what this un- 
Jvbelieving age is able to receive or bear.^ 

It needs Vip long . study of Fox^s 
? writings, however, to arriye at the con- 
viction that the distinction between 
■Subjective and objective verities had 
not the same place in his mind as it has 
ixi that of an ordinary mortal. When an 
bWinary person would say “ I thought 
sp and so,” or “ I made up my mind to 
dp so and so,” George Fox says, It was 
^ened to me,” or at the command of 
God I did so and so.” ‘‘Then at the 
command of God on the ninth day of 
t||e seventh month 1643 (Fox being ; 
ji|st nineteen), I left my relations and 
viblake off all familiarity or friendship with i 
ybung or old.” “About the beginning of 
tie year 1647 I was moved of the Lord 
tp go into Darbyshire.” Fox hears 
: voices and he sees visions, some of which 
h«i brings before the reader with 
apocalyptic power in the simple and 
strong English, alike untutored and 
. undefiled, of which, like John Bunyan, 
his contemporary, he was a master. 

“ And one morning, as I was sitting 


hy Naiurt. And the eletncshl 
came over me; so that I .i.. 
manner quite clouded with it 
as I sate still under it, and let ityS^iie, 
a living hope arose in me and ■ 

voice arose in me which said, JTusi^ p 0 
iwing God 7vho made all things, Aifid 
immediately the cloud and the temptat*. 
tion vanished away, and life rose over it, 
all, and my heart was glad and I praised - 
the living God” (p, 13). , 

If George Fox could speak, as 'he 
proves in this and some other pass^el^' 
he could write, his astounding influence ■ 
on the contemporaries of Milton and;^ 
of Cromwell is no mystery. But thi$ 
modern reproduction of the ancient, 
prophet, with his “Thus saith the 
Lord,” “ This is the work of the Lor<^*^^ 
steeped in supernaturalism and glorying 
in blind faith, is the mental antipodes 
the philosopher, founded in naturalism, 
and a fanatic for evidence, to whom' 
these affirmations inevitably suggest the . 
previous question : “ How (Jo you know 
that the Lord saith it ? ” “ How do you 
know that the Lord doeth it ? ” and 
is compelled to demand that rational 
ground for belief, without which, to the 
man of science, assent is merely an 
immoral pretence. 


. by the fire, a great cloud came over me 
and a temptation beset me ; and I sate 
still. And it was said, AH things come 

; A Jourtial or Historical Account of the Life., 

Tratods^ Sufferings^ and Christian Experiences^ 
of George Fox, Ed. 1694, pp. 27, 2$. 


And it is this rational ground of 
belief which the writers of the Gospels, 
no less than Paul, and Eginhard, anb . 
Fox, so little dream of offering 
they would regard the demand for it a» ; 
a kind of blasphemy. 


AGNOSTICISM 

[1889] 


, Within the last few months [1889] 

, the putjic has received much and varied 
information on the subject of Agnostics, 
their tenets, and even their future. 
Agnosticism exercised the orators of the 
Church Congress at Manchester.^ It 
has ^en furnished with a set of “articles,’^ 
fewer, but not less rigid, and certainly 
hot le«» consistent than the thirty-nine ; 
its’ nature has been analysed, and its 
future severely predicted by the most 
^^oquent of that prophetical school 
Who.se Samuel is Auguste Comte. It 
may still be a question, however, whether 
the public is as much the wiser as might 
be expected, considering all the trouble 
that has been taken to enlighten it. Not 
; only are the three accounts of the 
Winostic position sadly out of harmony 
j.sihth one another, but I propose to 
cause for my belief that all three 
\iittust be seriously questioned by anyone 
J w]ho employs the term “ agnostic ” in 
this sense in which it was originally used. 

learned Principal of King’s College, 

: whb brought the topic of Agnosticism 
before the Church Congress, took a 
ji&ort and easy way of settling the 
'".business ' 

But if this he so, for a man to urge, as an 
-eacape from this article of belief, that he has no 
, means of a scientific knowledge of the unseen 
, W«ld, or of the future, is irrelevant. Uis dif- 
’ ierence from Christians lies not in the fact that 
hfi has no knowledge of these things, but that 
does not believe the authority on which they 
Stated. He may prefer to call himself an 
. 5 but his real name is an older one— he 

infrdel ; that is to say, an unbeliever. The 
'‘word infrdet, perhaps, carries an unpleasant 
Perhaps it is right that it should, 
it ought to be, an unpleasant thing 

of the Church Con- 
Mcmchister^ October i888, pp. 


for a man to have to say plainly that he does not 
believe in Jesus Christ. ^ 

So much of Dr. Wace’s address either 
explicitly or implicitly concerns me, that 
I take upon myself to deal with it ; but, 
in doing so, it must be understood that 
I speak for myself alone. I am not 
aware that there is any sect of Agnostics ; 
and if there be, I am not its acknow- 
ledged prophet or pope. I desire to 
leave to the Comtists the entire mono- 
poly of the manufacture of imitation 
ecclesiasticism. 

Let us calmly and dispassionately 
consider Dr. Wace’s appreciation of 
agnosticism. The agnostic, according 
to his view, is a person who says he has 
no means of attaining a scientific know- 
ledge of the unseen world or of the 
future ; by which somewhat loose phrase- 
ology Dr. Wace presumably means the 
theological unseen world and future. I 
cannot think this description happy, 
cither in form or substance ; but for the 
present it may pass. Dr. Wace con- 
tinues that is not “his difference from 
Christians.” Are there then any Chris- - 
tians who say that they know nothing 
about the unseen world and the future? 
I was ignorant qf the fact, but I am 
ready to accept it on the authority of a 
professional theologian, and I proceed 
to Dr. Wace’s next proposition. 

' [In this place and in Illustrations of Mr, 
Gladstones Controversial Methods y there are refer- 
ences to the late Archbishop of York which are of 
no importance to my main argument, and which 
I have expunged because I desire to obliterate the 
traces erf a temporary misunderstanding with a 
man of rare ability, candour, and wit, for whorw 
I ente^rtairicd a great liking and no Jess respect. 

I rejoice think now of the (then) Bishop’s 
cordial hail the first ^ime we met after our little 
skirmish, “Well, is it to be peace or war?” I 
replied, “ A little of both.” But there was only 
peace when we parted, and ever aflcr^] . 



The real state of the case, then, is 
that the agnostic ‘‘ does not believe the 
authority on which ‘‘these things^' are 
stated, which authority is Jesus Christ. 
He is simply an old-fashioned “infidel” 
who is afraid to own to his right name. 
As “ presbytefj* is priest writ large,” so is 
“ agnostic ” the mere Greek equivalent 
for the Latin “infidel.” There is an 
attractive simplicity about this solution of 
the problem ; and it has that advantage 
of being somewhat offensive to the 
persons attacked, which is so dear to 
the less refined sort of controversialist. 
The agnostic says, “I cannot find good 
evidence that so and so is true.” “ Ah,” 
says his adversary, seizing his oppor- 
tunity, “then you declare that Jesus 
Christ was untruthful, for he said so and 
so ; ” a very telling method of rousing 
prejudice. But suppose that the value 
of the evidence as to what Jesus may 
have said and done, and as to the exact 
nature and scope of his authority, is just 
that which the agnostic finds it most 
diificult to determine. If I venture to 
doubt that the Duke of Wellington gave 
the command “ Up, Guard.s, and at 
^em ! ” at AVateiioo, I do not think that 
even Dr. Wace would accuse me of dis- 
believing the Duke. Yet it would be 
just as reasonable to do this as to accuse 
any one of denying what Jesus said, 
before the preliminary question as to 
what he did say is settled. 

Now, the question as to what Jesus 
really said and did is strictly a scientific 
problem, which is capable of solution by 
no other methods than those practised 
by the historian and the literary critic. 
It is a problem of immense difficulty, 
which has occupied some of the best 
heads in Europe for the last century ; 
and it is only of late years that their 
investigations have begun to converge 
towards one conclusion. ^ 

^ Dr. Wace tells us, “It may be asked how 
Ux wc can rely on the accounts We possess of 
our Lord’s teaching on these subjects. ” And he 
seems to think the (^^uestioi^ appropriately an- 
swered by the assertion that it “ ought to be 
regarded as settled by M. Renan’s practical sur- 
render of the adverse case.” I thought I knew 


That kind of faith which Dn Wace 
describes and lauds is of no use here. 
Indeed, he himself takes pains to desbtfty 
its evidential value. 

“ What made the Mahomn^ed^iih 
world ? Trust and faith in the declara- 
tions and assurances of Mahommei 
And what made the Christjafi world ? 
Trust and faith in the declarations and 
assurances of Jesus Christ and, His 
Apostles ” (/. p. 2 5 3). The triumphant 
tone of this imaginary catechism leads 
me to suspect that its author has hardly 
appreciated its full import. Presumably, 
Dr. Wace regards Mahommed as an 
unbeliever, or, to use the term which he 
prefers, infidel; and considers that his 
assurances have given rise to a vast 
delusion which has led, and is leading, 
millions of men straight to everlasting* 
punishment. And this being so, the 
“Tru.sland faith” which have “made 
the Mahommedan world,” in just the 
same sense as they have “ made the 
Christian world,” must be trust and faith 
in falsehood. No man who has studied 
liistory, or even, attended to the 
occurrences of everyday life, can doubt 
the enormous practical value of trust 
and faith ; but as little will he be inclined 
to deny that this practical value has not 
.the least relation to the reality of the 
objects of that trust and faith. In ex- 
amples of patient constancy of faith and of 
unswerving trust, the “Acta Martyrum ” 
do not excel the annals of Babism.^ 

M. Renan’s works pretty well, but I have con- 
trived to miss this “practical ” (I wish Dr. Wace 
had defined the scope of that useful axijective) 
surrender. However, as Dr. Wace carl find no 
difficulty in pointing out the ^Dassage of M. 
Renan’s writings, by which he feels justified in 
making his statement, 1 shall wait for further, 
enlightenment, contenting myself, for the pre- 
sent, with remarking that if M. Renan were to 
retract and do penance in Notre-Dame to-mpr* 
row for any contributions to Biblical criticism 
that may be specially his property, the maiii* re- 
sults of that criticism, as they are set forth in the; 
works of Strauss, Baur, Reuss, and Volkmar* fpr 
example, could not be sensibly affected. 

^ [See De Gobineau, Les Religions €t Its 
Philosophies dans TAsie Centrale ; and the re-' 
cently published work of Mr. hi, G. Browne^ 
The E^sode of the Balf,] 



AGJ^Osr/C/^M 


' 'The discussion upon which we have 
npw entered goes so thoroughly to the 
root of the whole matter ; the question 
Of the day is so completely, as the author 
of “ Robert Elsmere ” says, the value of 
testimony, that I shall offer no apology 
for /ollo^ing it out somewhat in detail ; 
and, by way of giving substance to the 
argument, I shall base what I have to 
say upon a case, the consideration of 
which lies strictly within the province of 
natural science, and of that particular 
part of it known as the physiology and 
pathology of the nervous system. 

I find, in the second Gospel (chap, v.), 
a statement, to all appearance intended 
to have the same evidential value as any 
other contained in that history. It is 
the well-known story of the devils who 
were cast out of a man, and ordered, or 
permitted, to enter into a herd of swine, 
to the great loss and damage of the 
innocent Gerasene, or Gadarenc, pig 
owners. I'here can be no doubt that 
the narrator intends to convey to his 
readers his own conviction that this 
casting out and entering in w’cre effected 
by the agency of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
that, by speech and action, Jesus 
enforced this conviction ; nor does any 
inkling of the legal and moral difficulties 
of the case manifest itself. 

On the other hand, everything that I 
know of physiological and pathological 
science leads me to entertain a very 
strong conviction that the phenomena 
ascribed to possession are as purely 
natural as those which constitute small- 
pox ; everything that I know of anthro- 
pology leads me to think that the belief 
m.demons and demoniacal possession is 
a mere survival of a once universal super- 
stition, and that its persistence, at the 
present time, is pretty much in the 
inyerse ratio of the general instruction, 
intdligence, and sound judgment of the 
population among whom it prevails. 
Eyerj^thing that I know of law and justice 
<?Ollvmces me that the wanton destruction 
pf other people's property is a mis- 
demeanour of evil example. Again, the 
study of history, and especially X)f that of 


I the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
I centuries, leaves no shadow of doubt on 
. my mind that the belief in the reality of 
possession and of witchcraft, justly based, 
alike by Catholics and Protestants, upon 
this and innumerable other passages in 
both the Old and New Testaments, gave* 
rise, through the special influence of 
Christian ecclesiastics, to the most 
horrible persecutions and judicial 
murders of thousands upon thousands 
of innocent men, w^omen, and children. 
And w^hen I reflect that the record of a 
plain and simple declaration upon such 
an occasion as this, that the belief in 
witchcraft and possession is wicked non- 
sense, would have rendered the long 
agony of mediaeval humanity impossible, 

I am prompted to reject, as dishonour- 
ing, the supposition that such declaration 
was withheld out of condescension to 
popular error. 

“ Come forth, thou unclean spirit, out 
of the man ” (Mark v. 8)‘ are the words 
attributed to Jesus. If I declare, as I 
have no hesitation in doing, that I utterly 
disbelieve in the existence of “unclean 
spirits,” and, consequently, in the possi- 
bility of their “ coming forth ” out of a 
man, I suppose that Dr. Wace will tell 
me I am disregarding the testimony “of 
our Lord.” For, if these words were 
really used, the most resourceful of recon- 
cilers can hardly venture to affirm that 
they are compatible w|^th a disbelief “ in 
these things.” As the learned and fair- 
minded, as well as orthodox, Dr. Alex- 
ander remarks, in an editorial note to 
the article “ Demoniacs,” in the 
“ Biblical Cyclopaedia ” (vol. i. p. 664, 
note) : — . 

. . . On the lowest grounds on which our Lord 
and His Apostles can be placed they must, at 
least, l:>e regarded as honest men. Now, though 
honest speech does not rec^uire that words shoiud 
be used always and only in their etymological 
sense, it does require that they should not l)e 
used so as to affirm what ^ the speaker knows to 
be false. ."Whilst, therefore, our I^ord and His 
Apostles might use the the word ^ai/j-ovlC^^ndat, 
or the phrase, BaijxSvtov ^x***'» ^ popular 


^ Here, as always, the revised version is cited. 



^^CMiription of certain diseases, without giving 
to tlK belief which lay at the source of such 
:ii mode of expression, they could not speak 
;bf demons entering into a man, or being 
■cast out of him, without pledging themselves to 
Ah^ belief of an actual possession of the man by 
ffhe demons. (Campbell, I>/ss. vL i, lo.) 

consequently, they did not hold this belief, 
^ey spoke not h honest men. 

The story which we are considering 
^does not rest on the authority of the 
.second Gospel alone. The third con- 
nfkms the second, especially in the matter 
of commanding, the unclean spirit to 
tsorae out of the man (Luke ^^iii. 29) ; 
a^nd, although the first Gospel either 
gives a different version of the same 
slory, or tells another of like kind, the 
essential point remains: “If thou cast 
out, send us away into the herd of 
swine. And He said unto them : Go I ” 
(Matt viii. 31, 32). 

If the concurrent testimony of the 
tlM'ee synoptics, then, is really sufficient 
do away with all rational doubt as to 
tlie matter of fact of the utmost practical 
and speculative importance — belief or 
disbelief in which may affect, and has 
affected, men’s lives and their conduct 
towards other men, in the most serious 
way — then I am bound to believe that 
J^^us implicitly affirmed himself to pos- 
sess a “ knowledge of the unseen world,” 
which afforded full confirmation of the 
belief in demons and possession current 
among his contemporaries. If the story 
is true, the medieval theory of the in- 
visible world may be, and probably is, 
quite correct ; and the witch -finders, 
from Sprenger to Hopkins, and Mather, 
are much-maligned men. 

On the other hand, humanity, noting 
the frightful consequences of this belief ; 
common sense, observing the futility of the 
evidence on which it is based, in all cases 
that have been properly investigated ; 
science, more and more seeing its way 
to inclose all the phenomena of so-called 
“possession” within the domain of 
Pathology, so far as they are not to 
0^ relegated to that of the police— all 
*t^ese powerful influences concur in 
^warning us, at oar perib against accepting 


— -- — - — 
the belief without the nlost 
tiny of the authority on whidh 
I can discern no escape 
dilemma: either Jesus said fie is 

reported to have said, or he 
the former case, it is inevitable 
authority on matters connected 
“unseen world” should be^ 
shaken ; in the latter, the blow ftl&r 
upon the authority of the synoptic 
pels. If their report on a matter 
stupendous and far-reaching practical 
port as this is untrustworthy, how ds||i 
we be sure of its trustworthiness in Otiite 
cases ? The favourite “ earth ” in which 
the hard-pressed reconciler takes refii^ 
that the Bible does not profess to tcaCn 
science,^ is stopped in this instance. For 
the question of the existence of demons 
and of possession by them, though it 
lies strictly within the province of science, 
is also of the deepest moral and religioua* 
significance. If physical and mental 
disorders are caused by demons, Gr&* 
gory of Tours and his contemporaries 
rightly considered that relics and exor- 
cists were more useful than doctors ; the 
gravest questions arise as to the legal 
and moral responsibilities of persons 
inspired by demoniacal impulses ; and 
our whole conception of the universe 
and of our relations to it becomes totally 
different from what it would be on thi 
contrary hypothesis. 

^ Does any one really mean to say that thefce 
is any internal or external criterion by which tht 
reader of a biblical statement, in which scientific 
matter is contained, is enabled to judge whOtlfW 
It IS to be taken au i&ieux or not? Is the 
account of the Deluge, accepted as tnie in the 
New Testament, less precise and specific 
that of the call of Abraham, also accep|e«|t,iis 
true therein ? By what mark does thC steM 
the feeding with manna in the wilderness, wWh 
involves some very curious scientific 
show that it is meant merely for eSltficAPp, 
while the story of the in.scription of the 
stone by the hand of Jahveh is literally 
If the story of the Fall is not the true rCCqrii.icw 
an historiipal occurrence, what becomes iff 
theology? Yet the story of the Fall «s 
conflicts with probability, and is as‘dey<pdjjw 
trustworthy evidence, as that of the CSreatti^.^ 
that of the Deluge, with whidx' 
harmoniously legendary series. ' ' 



if aft. average iriedi- 
was as different from that 
nineteenth-century English- 
of a West African negro is 
these respects. The modern 
slowly, but surely, shaking off 
and. other monstrous survivals of 
delusions ; and, whatever hap- 
|)ens, it will not return to that wallowing 
in the Jnire. Until the contrary is proved, 
I venture to doubt whether, at this pres- 
ent moment, any Protestant theologian, 
who has a reputation to lose, will say 
that he believes the Gadarene story. 




means implies that the latter must be-^^ 
later date than the former. On the^ 
contrary, some parts of it may be, and“^ 
probably are, older than some parts of 
the groundwork.^ 

The story of the Gadarene swine., 
belongs to the ground worif ; at least, the* 
essential part of it, in which the belief in 
demoniac possession is expressed, does ; 
and therefore the compilers of the first, 
second, and third Gospels, whoever they 
were, certainly accepted that belief 
(which, indeed, was universal among 
both Jews and pagans at that time), and 


Thechoice then lies between discrediting 
those who compiled the Gospel biogra- 
phies and disbelieving the Master, whom 
they, simple souls, thought to honour by 
presiding such traditions of the exercise 
of hk authority over Satan’s invisible 
world* This is the dilemma. No deep 
scholarship, nothing but a knowledge of 
■ the revised version (on which it is to be 
supposed all that mere scholarship can 
do has been done), with the application 
thereto of the commonest canons of 
common sense, is needful to enable us 
to make a choice between its alternatives. 

It is hardly doubtful that the story, as 
. t,0ld in the first Gospel, is merely a ver- 
:sioft of that told in the second and third, 
ijfivertheless, the discrepancies are I 
serious and irreconcilable ; and, on this 
ground alone, a suspension of judgment 
at the least, is called for. But there is 
great deal more to be said. From the 
dawn of scientific biblical criticism until 
the present day, the evidence against the 
long-cherished notion that the three 
.synoptic Gospels are the works of three 
independent authors, each prompted by 
Divine inspiration, has steadily accumli- 
lated, until at the present time there is 
. no visible escape from the conclusion 
that each of the three is a compilation 
cohristing of a groundwork common to 
all three-t— tlie threefold tradition ; and 
■of a superstructure, consisting, firstly, of 
.common to it with one of the 
secondly, of matter special 
% use of the terms “ground- 
“superstructure” by no 


attributed it to Jesus. 

What, then, do we know about the 
originator, or originators, of this ground- 
w’ork — of that three-fold tradition which 
all three witnesses (in Paley’s phrase) 
agree upon — that we should allow their 
mere statements to outweigh the counter 
arguments of humanity,* of common 
sense, of exact science, and to imperil 
the respect which all would be glad to be 
able to render to their Master ? 

Absolutely nothing. ^ There is no 
proof, nothing more than a fair presump- 
tion, that any one of the Gospels 
existed, in the state in which we find it 
in the authorised version of the Bible, 
before the second century, or in other 
words, sixty or seventy years after the 
events recorded. And between that 
time and the date o/ the oldest extant 
manuscripts, of the Gospels, there is no 
telling what additions and alterations and 
interpolations may have been made. It 
may be said that this is all mere specula- 
tion, but it is a good deal more. As 

* See, for an admirable discussion of the 
whole subject, Dr. Abbott’s article on the 
Gospels ill the Etuyilopatiia Britannica ; and 
ihe remarkable inonogniph by Professor Volkmar, 
Jesus Nazarenus und die ersle ckristliche Zeit 
(1882)., Whether we agree with the conclusions 
of these writers or not, the method of critical 
investigation which they adopt is unimpeach- 
able. • 

^ Notwithstanding the .hard words shot at me 
from behind the hedge of anonymity by a writer 
in a recent number^ of the Quarierly RevieWy 1 
repeat, without the slightest fear of refutation, 
that the four Gospels, as they have come to us, 
are the work of unknown writers. 




{t^mpetent scholars and honest men, our 
. revisers have felt compelled to point out 
v^hat such things have happened even since 
the date of the oldest known manuscripts. 
,rThe oldest two copies of the second 
Gospel end with the 8th verse of the i6th 
chapter ; the remaining twelve verses are 
spurious, and it is noteworthy that the 
maker of the addition has not hesitated 
to introduce a speech in which Jesus 
promises his disciples that in My name 
shall they cast out devils.” 

The other passage rejected to the 
margin” is still more instructive. It is 
that touching apologue, with its profound 
ethical sense, of the woman taken in 
adultery — which, if internal evidence 
were an infallible guide, might well be 
aflSrmed to be a typical example of the 
.teachings of Jesus, Yet, say the revisers, 
pitilessly, “Most of the ancient authorities 
omit John vii.* 53-viii. ii.’' Now let any 
reasonable man ask himself this question : 
If, after an approximate settlement of the 
canon of the New Testament, and even 
later than the fourth and fifth centuries, 
literary fabricators had the skill and the 
audacity to make such additions and 
interpolations as these, what may they 
have done when no one had thought of a 
canon ; when oral tradition, still unfixed, 
was regarded as more valuable than such 
written records as may have existed in the 
latter portion of the first century? Or, 
to take the other alternative, if those who 
gradually settled the canon did not know 
of the existence of the oldest codices 
which have come down to us; or if, 
jcnowing them, they rejected their 
, authority, what is to be thought of their 
competency as critics of the text ? 

People who object to free criticism of 
the Christian Scriptures forget that they 
f are what they are in virtue of very free 
; criticism ; unless the advocates of 
; inspiration are prepared to affirm that 
the majority of influehtial ecclesiastics 
i during several centuries were safeguarded 
I against error. For, even granting that 
f>wme books of the period were inspired,, 
? -they were certainly few amongst many, 
■’ ana those who selected the canonical 


books, unless they themselves were akp/ 
inspired, must be regarded in the l%ht 
of mere critics, and, from the evidence 
they have left of their intellectual habits, 
very uncritical critics. When one thinks ' 
that such delicate questions as those 
involved fell into the hands of ipen 1^ 
Papias (who believed in the faraduis 
millenarian grape story) ; of IrenaeuS 
with his “ reasons ” for the existence of 
only four Gospels ; and of such calm ., 
and dispassionate judges as Tertulliah|» 
with his “Credo quia impossibile” : the 
marvel is that the selection which con- 
stitutes our New Testament is as free as 
it is from obviously objectionable matter, 
The apocryphal Gospels certainly deserve 
to be apocryphal ; but one may suspect 
that a little more critical discrimination 
would have enlarged the Apocrypha not 
inconsiderably. 

At this point a very obvious objection, 
arises and deserves full and candid com 
sideration. It may be said that critic^ 
scepticism carried to the length si» 
gested is historical pyrrhonism ; that If 
we are altogether to discredit an anciehS 
or a modern historian, because he has 
assumed fabulous matter to be true, it 
will be as well to give up paying any 
attention to history. It may be said, 
and with great justice, that Eginhard’s 
“ Life of Charlemagne ” is none the less 
trustworthy because of the astounding 
revelation of credulity, of lack of judg- 
ment, and even of respect for the eighth 
commandment, which he has uncon- 
sciously made in the “ History of the 
Translation of the Blessed Martyrs 
Marcellinus and Paul.” Or, to go no 
further back than the last number of the 
Nineteenth Century^ surely that excellei^t 
lady. Miss Strickland, is not to be refused 
all credence, because of the myth about 
the second Jameses remains, which she 
seems to have unconsciously invented;* 

Of course this is perfectly true. I am 
afraid there is no man alive whtk^ 
witness could be accepted, if the 
dition precedent were proof that he 1^ 
never invented and promulgated a 
In the minds of all of us there are htiji 



ii'^Aices here and there, like the indis- 
^^inguishable spots on a rock, which ^ive 
Joothold to moss or stonecrop ; on which, 
i£ the germ of a myth fall, it is certain to 
without in the least degree affect- 
ing our accuracy or truthfulness else- 
where. ^ Sir Walter Scott knew that he 
could not repeat a story without, as he 
said, “giving it a new hat and stick.” 
Most of us differ from Sir Walter only 
in not knowing about this tendency of 
the tnythopoeic faculty to break out 
unnoticed. But it is also perfectly true 
that the mythopoeic faculty is not equally 
active in all minds, nor in all regions 
and under all conditions of the same 
mind. David Hume was certainly not 
so liable to temptation as the Venerable 
Bede, or even as some recent historians 
who could be mentioned ; and the most 
imaginative of debtors, if he owes five 
pounds, never makes an obligation to 
pay a hundred out of it. The rule of 
common sense is prima facie to trust a 
witne.ss in all matters, in which neither 
his ^elf-interest, his passions, his pre- 
judices, nor that love of the marvellous, 
which is inherent to a greater or less 
‘ degree in all mankind, are strongly con- 
cerned ; and, when they are involved, 
to require corroborative evidence in exact 
proportion to the contravention of prob- 
ability by the thing testified. 

Now, in the Gadarene affair, I do not 
think I am unreasonably sceptical, if I 
say that the existence of demons who 
can be transferred from a man to a pig, 
does thus contravene probability. Let 
me be perfectly candid. I admit I have 
no a priori objection to offer. There 
are physical things, such as tmnia and 
irickinoe^ w^hich can be transferred from 
men to pigs, and vice versa^ and which 
fSp; undoubtedly produce most diabolical 
i aild deadly effects on both. For any- 
^■■^hing I can absolutely prove to the con- 
,'fery, there may be spiritual things 
capable of the same transmigration, with 
i like effects. Moreover I am bound to 
'add that perfectly truthful persons, for 
whom I have the greatest respect, believe 
in stories about spirits of the present 


• day, quite as improbable as that we ar#| 
considering. 

So I declare, as plainly as I can, that i| 
I am unable to show cause why these ; 
transferable devils should not exist ; nor j 
can I deny that, not merely the whole 
Roman Church, but maffy Wacean “ in- 
fidels ” of no mean repute, do honestly 
and firmly believe that the activity of 
such like demonic beings is in full swing 
in this year of grace 1889. 

Nevertheless, as good Bishop^ Butler 
says, “ probability is the guide of life ” ; 
and it seems to me that this is just one 
of the cases in which the canon of 
credibility and testimony, which I have 
ventured to lay down, has full force. 
So that, with the most entire respect for 
many (by no means for all) of our 
witnesses for the truth of demonology, 
ancient and modern, I conceive their 
evidence on this particular matter to be 
ridiculously insufficient to w'arrant their 
conclusion,^ 

After what has been said, I do not 
think that any sensible man, unless he 
happen to be angry, will accuse me of 
“contradicting the Lord and His 
Apostles ” if J reiterate my total dis- 
belief in the whole Gadarene story. But, 
if that story is discredited, all the other 
stories of demoniac possession fall under 
suspicion. And if the belief in demons 
and demoniac possession, which forms 

^ Their arguments, in the long run, are always 
reducible to one form. Otherwise trustworthy 
witnesses affirm that such and such events took 
place. These events are inexplicable, except 
the agency of “spirits” is admitte<i. Therefore 
“spirits” were the cause of the phenomena. 

And the heatls of the reply are always the 
same. Retnemljer (loethe’s aphorism; “ Alles 
factische ist schon Theorie.” Trustworthy wit- 
nesses are constantly deceived, or deceive them- 
selves, in their interpretation of sensible pheno- 
mena. No one can prove that the sensible 
phenomena, in these cases, could le caused only 
by the agency of spirits : and there is abundant 
ground for believing that they may be produced 
in other yays. .Therefore, the utmost that can 
be reasonably asked for, on the evidence as it 
stands, is suspension of judgment. And, on the 
necessity for even that suspensi«>n, reasonable 
men may differ, according to their views of 
[ probability. 



P ie sombre back^ound of the \^hoie 
ctore of primitive Christianity, pre^ 
S^ted to us in the New Testjiment, is 
i^aken, what is to be said, in any case, 
pf the uncorroborated testimony of the 
J^spels with respect to *‘the unseen 
Irorld'''? . ■ 

I am not aware that I have been in- 
Siuenced by any more bias in regard to 
pe 0adarene story than I have been in 
Ipiing with other cases of like kind 
|bi investigation of which has interested 
F was brought up in the strictest 
^c|ool of evangelical orthodoxy ; and 
I was old enough to think for 
^|self I started upon my journey of in- 
^i|iry with little doubt about the general 
>pi|th of what I had been taught ; and 
t^i|h that feeling of the unpleasantness 
being called an ^'infidel” which, we 
told, is so right and proper. Near 
journey’s end, I find myself in a 
febfidition of something more than mere 
do|ibt about these matters. 

V In the course of other inquiries, I 


within twenty years of his 
even the threefold tradition Wil 
nascent? ' ’ ^ 

IPany one will answer these 
for me with something more to t^ke 
than feeble talk about the 
of agnosticism,” I shall be deeply 
debtor. Unless and until they are satw-; 
factorily answered, I say of agnosticisfla 
in tliis matter, suisy et jy 

But, as we have seen, it is asserted 
that I have no business to call my®&: 
an agnostic ; that, if I am not ^ Christi^ 
I am an infidel ; and that I ought to call 
myself by that name of “ unpleasarjt 
significance.” Well, I do not care much 
what I am called by other people, and 
if I had at my side all those who, since 
the Christian era, have been called 
infidels by other folks, I could not 
desire better company. If these are my 
ancestors, I prefer, with the old Fraril^ 
to be with them wherever they are. But 
there are several points in I>r. Wace*» 
contention which must be elucidated 


^ave had to do with fossil remains which 
locked quite plain at a distance, and 
became more and more indistinct as I 
tried to define their outline by close 
Inspection. There was sohiething there 
-^-something which, if I could win 
'il^surance about it, might mark a new 
^poch in the history of the earth ; but, 
JItudy as long as I might, certainty eluded 
Ithy grasp. So has it been with me in 
my efforts to define the grand figure of 
:;J^sus as it lies in the primary strata of 
•Christian literature. Is he the kindly, 
^maCeful Christ depicted in the Cata- 
Ticombs ? Or is he the stern Judge who 
:i|irowns above the altar of SS. Cosmas 
Damianus? Or can he be rightly 
Represented by the bleeding ascetic, 
^IRoken down by physical pain, of too 
iiiuny mediaeval pictures? Are we to 
fjBCcept the Jesus of the second, or the 
•jesus of the fourth Gospel, as the true 
Jesus ? What did he really say and do j 
JBiiad how much that is attributed to him, 
j|n speech and action, is the embroidery 
’gof the various parties into which his 
tended to split themselves 


before I can even think of undertaking 
to carry out his wishes. I must, for 
instance, know what a Christian is. 
Now what is a Christian ? By whose 
authority is the signification of that term 
defined? Is there any doubt that tite 
immediate followers of Jesus, the **seicjt 
of the Nazarcnes,” were strictly orthodtkji: 
Jews differing from other Jews not more 
than the Sadducees, the Pharisees, apd 
the Essenes differed from one another, j; 
in fact, only in the belief that tke 
Messiah, for whom the rest of 
nation waited, had come ? Was jnril 
their chief, “James, the brother of 
Lord,” reverenced alike by Sadducel^ 
Pharisee, and Nazarene ? At the famous 
conference which, according to the Acts, 
took place at Jerusalem, does not Jamais 
declare that “ myriads ” of Jews, who, 
by that time, hiid become Nazarem^ 
were “ all zealous for the Law ” ? ^Vas 
not the name of “ Christian ” first tti^ 
to denote the converts to the doctia^ 
promulgated by Paul and 
Antioch? Does the subsequeitUBS^^ 
of Christianity leave any 


forth, the ** little rift 
v Itite” caused by the new 
developed, if not inaugurated, 
grew wider and wider, until 
types of doctrine irreconcilably 
'^Ifliged? Did not the primitive Naza- 
or Ebionism, develop into the 
. and Ebionism, and Elka- 

of later ages, and finally die out 
.in o%curityand condemnation, as damn- 
able heresy ; while the younger doctrine 
throve and pushed out its shoots into 
that endless variety of sects, of which 
the three strongest survivors are the 
Roman and Greek Churches and modern 
Protestantism ? 


Singular stale of things ! If I were 
to profess the doctrine which was held 
by James, the brother of the I.x)rd,” 
and by every one of the “ myriads of 
his followers and co-religionists in Jerusa- 
lem up to twenty or thirty years after the 
Crucifixion (and one knows not how much 
later at Pella), 1 should be condemned 
mth unanimity, as an cbionising heretic 
by the Roman, Greek, and Protestant 
Churches 1 And, probably, this hearty 
and unanimous condemnation of the 


cr^ed, held by those who were in the 
clpsest personal relation with their Lord, 
is almost the only point upon which 


they would be cordially of one mind. 
,Qn the other hand, though I hardly dare 
imagine such a thing, I very much fear 
that the ** pillars ” of the primitive 
Hierosolymitan Church would have 
i^G^idered Dr. Wace an infidel. No 
blie can read the famous second chapter 
of Galatian.s and the book of Revelation 
without seeing how narrow was even 
Paul's escape from a similar fate. And, 
if ecclesiastical history is to be trusted, 
the, thirty-nine articles, be they right or 
wrong, diverge from the primitive doc- 
, trme of the Nazarenes vastly more than 
Pauline Christianity did. 

Bpt, further than this, I have great 
.|$jScuity in assuring myself that even 
“the brother of the Lord,” and 
myriads ” of Nazarenes, properly 
doctrines of their Master, 
constantly asserted by our I 


modern “ pillars ” that one of the efe® 
features of the work of Jesus was 
instauration of Religion by the abolitioBi 
of what our sticklers for articles anid; 
liturgies, with unconscious humour, call’ 
the narrow restrictions of the Law. Yet,' 
if James knew this, how^ould the bitter- 
controversy with Paul have arisen ; and 
w4iy did not one or the other side quote 
any of the various sayings of Jesus, 
recorded in the Gospels, w'hich directly 
bear on the question— sometimes, appar- 
ently, in opposite directions; 

So, if I am asked to call myself an 
“ infidel,” 1 reply : To what doctrine do 
you ask me to be faithful ? Is it thait 
contained in the Nicene and the Atha- 
nasian Creeds ? My firm belief is thal 
the Nazarenes, say of the year 40, headed 
by James, would have stopped their ears 
and thought worthy of stoning tbc 
audacious man who propounded it tc 
them. Is it contained in the so-call6^ 
Apostles' Creed J I am pretty sure toi 
even that would have created a recall* 
trant commotion at Pella in the year. 
among the Nazarenes of Jerusalem, wbt 
had fled from the soldiers of Titu$' 
And yet, if the unadulterated traditibr 
of the teachings of “ the Nazarene^ 
were to be found anywhere, it sureJj 
should have been amidst those no 
very aged disciples w^ho may have heart 
them as they were„delivere4 
Therefore, however sorry 1 may b 
to be unable to demonstrate that, i 
necessary, I should not be afraid to cai 
myself an “infidel,” I cannot do it 
“ Infidel ” is a term of reproach, whicl 
Christians and Mahommedans, in thei 
modesty, agree to apply to those wh< 
differ from them. If he had on! 
thought of it, Dr. Wace might have usef[ 
the term “miscreant,” which, with 
same et}'mological signification, ha^ th 
advantage ^ of being still more “ un 
pleasant ” to jLhe persons to whom it i 
applied. But why .should a man b 
expected to call himself a “ miscreaot 
or an “infidel”? That St. Patric] 
“had two birthdays because he was i 
1 twin ” is a reasonable and intelligibi 
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|;;.^ttemnce beside that of the man who 
i'stiould declare himself to be an infidel, 

, on the ground of denying his own belief. 
,'|t may be logically, if not ethically, 

• defensible that a Christian should call a 
, Mahommedan an infidel and vice versa ; 
but, on Dr. *tVace’s principles, both 
ought to call themselves infidels, because 
each applies the term to the other. 

Now I am afraid that all the Mahom- 
; medan world would agree in recipror 
eating that appellation to Dr. Wace 
himself. I once visited the Hazar 
Mosque, the great University of Mahom- 
medanism, in Cairo, in ignorance of the 
fact that I was unprovided with proper 
authority. A swarm of angry under- 
graduates, as I suppose I ought to call 
them, came buzzing about me and my 
guide ; and if I had known Arabic, I 
suspect that “ dog of an infidel ” would 
ha^re been by no means the most 
** unpleasant ” of the epithets showered 
upon me, before I could explain and 
apologise for the mistake. If I had had 
. the pleasure of Dr. Wace’s company 
on that occasion, the undiscrimi native 
followers of the Prophet would, I am 
afraid, have made no difference between 
us ; not even if they had known that he 
was the head of an orthodox Christian 
seminary. And I have not the smallest 
doubt that even one of the learned 
jnollahs, if hH grave courtesy would have 
permitted him to say anything offensive 
to men of another mode of belief, would 
have told us that he wondered we did 
not find it “ very unpleasant ” to dis- 
believe in the Prophet of Islam. 

From what precedes, I think it 
‘ becomes sufficiently clear that Dr. 
Wace’s account of the origin of the 
.name of “Agnostic” is quite wrong. 
Indeed, I am bound to add that very 
slight effort to discover the truth would 
[ have convinced him that, as a matter of 
[fact, the term arose otherwise. I am 
i Ibath to go over an old story once more ; 
'but more than one object which I have 
J in view will be served by tfelling it k little 
m fully than it has yet been told. 

Looiking back nearly fifty years, I see 


myself as a boy, whose education has 
been interrupted, and who intellectustlljj 
was left, for some years, altogether to his 
own devices. At that time I was a 
voracious and omnivorous reader ; a 
dreamer and speculator of the firsi, 
water, well endowed with that SjplentJwl 
courage in attacking any and eveiy 
subject, which is the blessed compensa- 
tion of youth and inexperience. Among 
the books and essays, on all sorts of 
topics from metaphysics to heraldry, 
which I read at this time, two left 
indelible impressions on my mind. One 
was Guizot’s “ History of Civilisation,” 
the other was Sir William Hamilton’s 
essay “ On the Philosophy of the 
Unconditioned,” which I came upon, 
by chance, in an odd volume of 
the Edin?)ur(^h Revitiv. The latter was 
certainly strange reading for a boy, and 
I could not possibly have understood a 
great deal of it ; ^ nevertheless I devoured 
it with avidity, and it stamped upon my 
mind the strong conviction that, on 
even the most solemn and important of 
questions, men are apt to take cunning 
phrases for answers ; and that the limita- 
tion of our faculties, in a great number 
of cases, renders real answers to such 
questions, not merely actually impossible, 
but theoretically inconceivable. 

Philosophy and history having laid 
hold of me in this eccentric fashion, 
have never loosened their grip. I have 
no pretension to be an expert in either 
subject ; but the turn for philosophical 
and historical reading, which rendered 
Hamilton and Guizot attractive to me, 
has not only filled many lawful leisure 
hours, and still more sleepless one*% 
with the repose of changed mental 
occupation, but has not unfrequently 
disputed my proper work-time with my 
liege lady, Natural Science. In this 
way I have found it possible to cover f 
good deal of ground in the territory of 

* Yet I must somehow have laid hold of tJ# 
pith of the matter, for, many years afterwar#^: 
when Dean Hansel’s Bampton Lectures weT^ , 
published, it seemed to me I already knew . ?iill 
that this eminentlyagnostic thinker had to 



^jp$iil€»sophy ; and all the more easily 
tS^it I have never cared much about A’s 
tt B’s opinions, but have, rather sought 
to know what answer he had to give to 
the questions I had to put to him — that 
of the limitation of possible knowledge 
•being the chief. The ordinary examiner, 
v^hh niS ‘‘’State the vietvs of So-and-so,” 
would have floored me at any tim^ ,Jf 
he bad said what do yo?^ think "npilit 
any given problem, I might have got on 
fairly well. 

The reader who has had the patience 
to follow the enforced, but unwilling, 
egotism of this veritable history (especially 
if his studies have led him in the same 
diret;tion), will now see why my mind 
steadily gravitated towards the conclu- 
sions of Hume and Kant, so well stated 
by the latter in a sentence, which I have 
quoted elsewhere, 

“The greatest and perhaps the sole 
use of all philosophy of pure reason is, 
after all, merely negative, since it serves 
not as an organon for the enlargement 
[of knowledge], but as a discipline for 
Its delimitation ; and, instead of dis- 
covering truth, has only the modest 
merit of preventing error.” ^ 

When I reached intellectual maturity 
and began to ask myself whethei I was 
an atheist, a theist, or a pantheist ; a 
materialist or an idealist ; a Christian or 
a freethinker ; I found that the more I 
learned and reflected, the less ready was 
the answer ; until, at last, I came to the 
conclusion that I had neither art nor 
part with any of these denominations, 
except the last. The one thing in which 
most of these good people were agreed 
was the one thing in which I differed 
from them. They were quite sure they 
ha4 attained a certain “gnosis,”— had, 
more or less successfully, solved the 
plloblem of existence ; while I was quite 
SUte I had not, and had a pretty strong 
OOrtyiction that the problem was insoluble, 
And, with Hume and Kant on my side, 
l oouid not think myself presumptuous 

* iCritik der rtinm Vemunft, Edit. Harten- 

p. 256, 


. in holding fast by that opinion. Lik)e| 
Dante, 

Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
* Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura, 
but, unlike Dante, I cannot add, 

Che la diritta via era smarrita. 4 
On the contrary, I had^and have, th^ 
firmest conviction that I never left" the 
“ verace via ” — the straight road ; and 
that this road led nowhere else but into 
the dark depths of a wild and tangled 
forest. And though I have found leo- 
pards and lions in the path ; though I 
have made abundant acquaintance with 
the hungry wolf, that “ with privy paw 
devours apace and nothing said,” as 
another great poet says of the ravening 
beast; and though no friendly spectre 
has even yet offered his guidance, I wa^ 
and am, minded to go straighten, until 
I either come out on the other side of 
the wood, or find there is no other side 
to it, at least, none attainable by me. 

This was my situation when I had the 
j good fortune to find a place among the 
members of that remarkable confraternity 
of antagonists, long since deceased, but 
of green and pious memor>', the Meta- 
physical Society. Every variety of 
philosophical and theological opinion 
was represented there, and expressed 
itself with entire openness ; most of my 
colleagues were -ists of one sort or an- 
other ; and, however kind and friendly 
they might be, I, the man without a rag 
of a label to cover himself with, could 
not fail to have some of the uneasy 
feelings which must have beset the 
historical fox when, after leaving the 
trap in which his tail remained, he 
presented himself to his normally 
elongated companions. So I took 
thought, and invented what I conceived 
to be the appropriate title of “agnostic.” 

I It came into my head as suggestively 
antithetic to the “ gnostic ” of Church 
history, who professed to know so much 
about the very things of which I was 
ignorarft ; and I took, the earliest 
opportunity of parading it at our Society, 
to show that I, too, had a tail, like the 
other foxes. To my great satisfaction, the 



took ; and when the Spectator had ' 
^ood godfather to it, any suspicion in the 
'Ifunds of respectable people that a know- 
S^ge of its parentage might have awakened 
llgrais, of course, completely lulled. 

5 That is the history of the origin of the 
l^ms “agnostifc” and “agnosticism”; 

it will be observed that it does not 
!^!Wte agree with the confident assertion 
pf the reverend Principal of King’s 
jllollege, that “ the adoption of the term 
Jli^ostic is only an attempt to shift the 
?|^ue, and that it involves a mere 
[feitsion ” in relation to the Church and 
SCIristianity.^ 

last objection (I rejoice as 
as my readers must do, that it is 
last) which I have to take to Dr. 
deliverance before the Church 
S^gress arises, I am sorry to say, on 
Pi ||uestion of morality. 

M It is, and it ought to be,” authorita- 
tiiMply declares this official representative. 
<^f Christian ethics, “ an unpleasant 
(ihing for a man to have to say plainly 
tbast he does not believe in Jesus 
jiChiist *’ {Ic. p. 254). ! 

Whether it is so depends, I imagine, 
good deal on whether the man was 
^rpiught up in a Christian household or 
I do not see why it should be 
pjaippleasant ” for a Mahommedan or 
puddhist to say so. But that “it 
jiOught to be” unpleasant for any man 
say anything which he sincerely, and 
lifter due deliberation, believes, is, to 
mind, a proposition of the most 
^wofoundly immoral character. I verily 
J^lieve that the great good which has 
effected in the world by Christian- 
W has been largely counteracted by the 
fe^tileht doctrine on which all the 
^^tirches have insisted, that honest 
^febelief in their more or less astonishing 
l^eeds is a moral offence, indeed a sin 
the deepest dye, deserving and in- 
the same future retribution as 
fStliWer and robbery. If we could only 
, in one view, the torrents of 
Chmch Co»grm^ Manchester, 


hypocrisy and cruelty, the 
slaughter, the violations of eveiy 
tion of humanity, which have floyfedWi ^ ^ 
this source along the course of ; 
history of Christian nations, our 
imaginations of Hell would pale 
the vision. ^ 

A thousand times, no ! It ought 
tj^j^jpunpleasant to say that which' one 
honestly believes or disbelieves. That 
it so constantly is painful to do ^ 8' 
quite enough obstacle to the progress 0/ 
mankind in that most valuable of all 
qualities, honesty of word or of dei^' 
without erecting a sad concomitant Of 
human weakness into something to 
admired and cherished. The bravest cf 
soldiers often, and very naturally, fed 
it unpleasant ” to go into action ; but a 
court-martial which did its duty ' would 
make short work of the officer who 
promulgated the doctrine that his meh 
ou^At to feel their duty unpleasant. 

I am very well aware, as I suppoisct 
most thoughtful people are in the$^ 
times, that the process of breaking 
away from old beliefs is extremely Uh^ 
pleasant ; and I am much dispose 
to think that the encouragement, tho 
consolation, and the peace afforded 
to earnest believers in even the wo|^| 
forms of Christianity are of great practical 
advantage to them. What deductiop^ 
must be made from this gain on 
score of the harm done to the citizen ^y 
the ascetic other-wotldliness of logiw 
Christianity ; to the ruler, by the 
malice, and all uncharitableri^ess w 
sectarian bigotry; to the legislator^ by 
the spirit of exclusiveness and domipa« 
tion of those that count themsblyfip 
pillars of orthodoxy; to the piiriiOit 
sopher, by the restraints on the freedom 
of learning and teaching which every 
Church exercises, when it is strong 
enough ; to the conscientious soul" by 
the introspective hunting after sms ol 
the mint and cummin type, the 
theological error, and the overpd^<»Aii^ 
terror of possible damnation, 
accompanied the Churches 
ihadow, I need not now 


i^||jwe,^'4ssm«dly not small. ^ If 1 
Sjs ipse heavily on the one side, 

r in. a good deal on the other, 
who talk about the comforts of 
^ aippear to forget its discomforts ; 
i^ore the fact that the Christianity 
the (JJhqrches is something more than 
the ideal personality of Jesus, 

■ WmcS' they create for themselves, plus 
SO as can be carried into practice, 
..^*thoK^ disorganising civil society, of the 
maxiofts of the Sermon on the Mount. 


proper to act on such evidence whetit4| 
the pressure is absent. ' 

The writer of the epistle to the^j 
Hebrews tells us that “faith is the as-,’ 
surance of things hoped for, the proving 
of things not seen.” In the authorised 
version, “substance” siSnds for “,as-* 
surance,” and “evidence” for “proving,” 
The question of the exact meaning of 
the two w^ords, vvoa-raarK and IXcyp^os, 
affords a fine field of discussion for the 
scholar and the metaphysician. But I 


Trip ih morals or in doctrine (especially j 
in doctrine), without due repentance or ! 
tPtraPtation, or fail to get properly I 
baptized before you die, and a plebiscite ' 
of the Christians of Europe, if they 
were tnie to their Creeds, would affirm 
your everlasting damnation by an 
immense majority. 

' Preachers, orthodox and heterodox, 
l4in ®3Lrs that the world cannot 

get oh without faith of some sort. 
There is a sense in which that is as 
eminently as obviously true; there is 
another, in which, in my judgment, it is 
;; as eminently as obviously false, and it 
; %eem,s to me that the hortatory, or pulpit, 
fmind is apt to oscillate between the 
tfalse and the true meanings, without 
: Ibdhg aware of the fact. 

It is quite true that the ground of 
every one of our actions, and the validity 
of all our reasonings, rest upon the 


fancy we shall be not far from the mark 
if we take the writer to have had in his 
mind the profound psychological truth, : 
that men constantly feel certain about; 
things for which they strongly hope, but 
have no evidence, in the legal or logical 
sense of the w^ord ; and he calls thi$' 
feeling “faith.” I may have the mpst 
absolute faith that a friend has not' 
committed the crime of which he is 
accused. In the early days of English 
history, if my friend could have obtaine4: 
a few more compurgators of a lik®, 
robust faith, he would have been aC-' 
quitted. At the present day, if 
tendered myself as a witness on tljUtii 
score, the judge would tell me to stand: 
down, and the youngest barrister woui^v 
smile at my simplicity. Miserable in- 
deed is the man who has not such faith, 
in some of his fellow’^-men — only lesa 
miserable than the man who allows 


great act of faith, which leads us to take 
the experience of the past as a safe 
guide in our dealings with the present 
and the future. From the nature of 
ratiocination, it is obvious that the 
axioms, on which it is based, cannot be 
demonstrajed by ratiocination. It is 
^o a trite observation that, in the 
business of life, we constantly take the 
most serious action upon evidence of an 
utterly, insufficient character. But it is 
stilly, plain that faith is not necessarily 
to dispense with ratiocination 
ratiocination cannot difjpense 
as a starting-point ; and that 
are often obliged* by the 
events, to act on very bad 
not follow that it is 


himself to forget that such faith is not, 
strictly speaking, evidence; and when 
his faith is disappointed, as will happen 
now and again, turns Timon and blames 
the universe for his own blunders. And 
so, if a man can find a friend, the 
hypostasis of all his hopes, the mirror 
of his ethical ideal, in the Jesus of any, 
or all, of the Gospels, let liim live by 
faith in that ideal. Who shall or can 
forbid him? But let him not delude 
himself with the notion that his faith is 
evidence of the objective reality of that 
in which, he trusts. Such evidence is tp 
be obtained only by the use of the 
methods of scieftce, as applied to history 
and to literature, and it amounts M 
present to very little, , i ' 





THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION IN RELATION T^ 
JUDAIC CHRISTIANITY 


[From “Agnosticism: 

The most constant reproach which is 
launched against persons of my way of 
iiimking is that it is all very well for us 
, ^ talk about the deductions of scientific 
thought, but what are the poor and the 
uneducated to do ? Has it ever occurred 
lo those who talk in this fashion, that 
fheir creeds and the articles of their 
leveral confessions, their determination 
j^f the exact nature and extent of the 
ieachings of Jesus, their expositions of 
spie real meaning of that which is written 
the Epistles (to leave aside all ques- 
pons concerning the Old Testament), 
i|re nothing more than deductions which, 
pt any rate, profess to be the result of 
ptrictly scientific thinking, and which are 
fiot worth attending to unless they really 
jpossess that character ? If it is not his- 
torically true that such and such things 
happened in Palestine eighteen centuries 
Ago, what becomes of Christianity ? And 
what is historical truth but that of which 
the evidence bears strict scientific inves- 
tigation ? I do not call to mind any 
problem of natural science which has 
come under my notice which is more 
diflficult, or more curiously interesting as 
a mere problem, than that of the origin 
of the Synoptic Gospels and that of the 
historical value of the narratives which 
they contain. The Christianity of the 
Churches stands or falls by the results of 
the purely scientific investigation of these 
questions. They were first taken up, in 
a purely scientific spirit, about a century 
^o ; they have been studied over and 
[dver again by men of vast knowledge 
and cntical acumen j but he would be 
a rash mah who should assert that any 
solution of these problems, as yet formu- 
lated, is exliaustive* The most that can 
;j^ said is that certain prwalent solutions 
certainly false, while others are more 
lass, proba1:)ly true. 


A Rejoinder,” 1889] j 

; '' '''-If' 

If I am doing nly best to rouse 'haf 
countrymen out of their dogmatic sluni-i* 
bers, it is not that they may be amused 
by seeing who gets the best of it in a 
contest between a “ scientist ” and a 
theologian. The serious question is 
whether theological men of science, or 
theological special pleaders, are to have 
the confidence of the general public ; 
it is the question whether a country in 
which it is possible for a body of excellent . 
clerical and lay gentlemen to discuss, - 
in public meeting assembled, how much - 
it is desirable to let the congregations of 
the faithful know of the results of biblical 
criticism, is likely to wake up with any- 
thing short of the grasp of a rough lay 
hand uj)on its shoulder ; it is the question 
whether the New T estament books, being, 
as I believe they were, written and com- 
piled by people who, according to their 
lights, were perfectly sincere, will not, 
when properly studied as ordinary his- 
torical documents, afford us the means 
of self-critidsm. And it must be re- 
membered that the New Testament 
books are not responsible for the doc- 
trine invented by the Churches that, 
they are anything but ordinary historical 
documents. The author of the third 
gospel tells us, as straightforwardly as a , ; 
man can, that he has no claim to any ; 
other character than that of an‘ ordinary ;; 
compiler and editor, who had before him 
the works of many and variously qualili^ 
predecessors. 

In my former papers, according / 
Wace, I have evaded giving an answer 
to his main proposition, which he states 
as follows — 

Apart from all disputed points of critidsm,^ 
one practically doubts that our Lord livu^, 
that He died on the cross, in the moat 
sense of filial relation to His Father in 



He bore testimony to that Father’s 
love, and grace towards rriaiikind. 
lord’s Prayer affords a sufficient evidence 

these points. If the Sermon on the Mount 
be added, the whole unseen world, of 
tlie Agnostic refuses to know anything, 
unveileti before us. . . . If Jesus Christ 
; Reached that Sermon, made those promises, 
...and taught^that prayer, then any one who says 
»that*we know nothing of God, or of a future 
life, dr t>f an unseen world, .says that he does 
npt believe Jesus Christ (pp. 354“355)* 

Agairy- 

The main question at issue, in a word, is one 
which Professor Huxley has cho.sen to leave 
entirely on one side — whether, namely, allowing 
for the utmost uncertainly on other points of 
the criticism to which he appeals, there is any 
reasonable doubt that the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Sermon on the Mount afford a true account of 
our Lhrd’s essential belief and cardinal teaching 
(P. 3^5)- 

I certainly wa.s not aware that I had 
evaded the questions here stated ; in- 
deed I should say that I have indit'ated 
my reply to them pretty ch^arly ; but, as 
. Dr. Wace wants a plainer answer, he 
shall certainly be gratified. If, as Dr. 
Wace declares it is, his “ whole case is 
‘ involved in ” the argument as stated in 
the latter of these two extracts, so much 
, the worse for hi.s whole case. P"or I am 
of opinion that there is the gravest reason 
for doubting whether the “ Sermon on 
the Mount’' was ever preached, and 
whether the so-called Lord’s ITayer ” 
was ever prayed, by Jesus of Nazareth. 
Mv reasons for this opinion arc, among 
otners, these : — There is now no doubt 
that the three Synoptic (lospels, so far 
from being the work of dtree independent 
writers, are closely inter-dependent,* and 
that in one of two ways. Either all three 
contain, as their foundation, versions, to 
a large extent verbally identical, of one 
and the same tradition ; or two of them 
are thus closely dependent on the third ; 

^ I suppo.se this is what Dr. Wace is thinking 
atoSJWt when he says that I allege that there “ is 
Wo visible escapfc ” from the supimsition of an 
Pft^Ji/arcus (p. 367). That a “theologian of 
^ ** shoaid confound an indisputable fact 

Wpb eihe of the modes of explaining that fact is 
singular its those who are unaccustomed 
ways of theologians might imagine. 

• ' . 


and the opinion of the majority of the 
best critics has of late years more and 
more converged towards the conviction 
that our canonical second gospel (the 
so-called “ Mark’s ” Gospel) is that which 
most closely represents the primitive' 
groundwork of the Ihree.^ That I take * 
to he one of the most valuable results of 
New Testament criticism, of immea- 
surably greater importance than the di^ 
cussion about dates and authorship. 

But if, as I believe to be the case, 
beyond any rational doubt or dispute, 
the second gospel is the nearest extant 
representative of the oldest tradition, 
whether written or oral, how comes it 
that it contains neither the “ Sermon on 
the Mount ” nor the “ Lord’s Prayer,” 
those typical embodiments, according to 
Dr. Wace, of the “ essential belief and 
cardinal teaching” of Je.sus.^* Not only 
does “Mark’s” gospel fail to contain 
the “ Sermon on the Mount,” or anything 
but a very few of the sayings contained 
in that collection ; but, at the point of 
the hi.story of Jesus where the “Sermon” 
occurs in “Matthew,” there is in “Mark” 
an apparently unbroken narrative from 
the calling of James and John to the 
healing of Simon’s wife’s mother. Thus 
the oldest tradition not only ignores the 
“ Sermon on the Mount,” but, by im- 
plication, raises a probability against its 
being delivered when and w'here the 

^ Any examiner who^e duty it has been to 
examine into a c.ase of “copying” will be par- 
ticularly well prepared to appreciate the force of 
the case staled in that most excellent little Iwok, 
'J'h/: Common Tradidon of the Synoptic GospelSy 
by Dr. AblK)U ami Mr. Rushbrooke (Macmillan, 
18S4). To those who have not passed through 
.such jxiinful expcrience.s I may recommend the 
brief discussion of the genuineness of the 
“Casket Letters” in my friend Mr. Skelton’s 
interesting book, Alaitlnnd of Lethington. The 
second edition of Holtzmann’s I.thtbmhy pub- 
lished in 1886, gives a remarkabl} fair and full 
account of thej^rresent results of crilicisnx. At 
p. 366 he writes thfit the present burning ques- 
tion is whether the “ relatively primitive narra- 
tive and lire root 6f the olher synoptic texts is 
containecTin Matthew or in MArk. It is only 
on this point that* properly-informed {sachkun- 
dige) critics differ,” and he decidef^ in favour of 
Mark, 


pfefe Matthew ** inserts it in his com- 
pilation. 

' - And still more weighty is the fact that 
third gospel, the author of which 
^iells us that he wrote after many ” 
’•others had “taken in hand” the same 
.■enterprise; \^ao should therefore have 
^Imown the first gospel (if it existed), and 
;^as bound to pay to it the deference 
phe to the work of an apostolic eye- 
*|6ntness (if he had any reason for think- 
it was so) — this writer, who exhibits 
more literary competence than the 
^ther two, ignores any “ Sermon on the 
iMbunt,” such as that reported by 
Matthew,” just as much as the oldest 
^authority does. Yet “ Luke ” has a great 
passages identical, or parallel, with 
e in “ Matthew’s ” “ Sermon on the 
jlMount,” which are, for the most part, 

f cattered about in a totally different 
onnection. 

Interposed, however, between the 
;|nomination of the Apostles and a visit 
Capernaum; occupying, therefore, a 
i,'place which answers to that of the 
:** Sermon on the Mount,” in the first 
gospel, there is, in the third gospel a 
discourse which is as closely similar to 
the “Sermon on the Mount,” in some 
s.|>articulars, as it is widely unlike it in 
JOthers. 

This discourse is said to have been 
delivered in a “ plain ” or “ level place ” 
“ (Luke vi, 17), and by way of distinction 
we may call it the “^rmon on the 
Plain.” 

I see no reason to doubt that the two 
Evangelists are dealing, to a considerable 
Extent, with the same traditional ma- 
^terial ; and a comparison of the two 
i ? Sermons ” suggests very strongly that 
•^Luke’s” version is the earlier. The 
correspondences between the two forbid 
the notion that they are independent. 

. 'They both begin with a series of bless- 
• ings, some of which are almost verbally 
lideptica!. In the middle of each (Luke 
.:yi; 27-38^ Matt. v. 43-4^) there is a 
^striking exposition of the ethical spirit 
. pf the command given in Leviticus xix. 

. And each ends with a passage con-, 




taining^ the dedaration i 

be known by its fruit, and 
of the house built on the 
while there are only 29 verswi^. 

“Sermon on the Plain,” there 
in the “Sermon on the Mounter 1 
excess in length of the ktter 
chiefly due to the long interpolatiods^.!':, 
one of 30 verses before, and one of. 
verses after, the middlemost parallelistia^' 
with Luke. Under these circumstances \ 
it is quite impossible to admit that there 
is more probability that “ Matthew^s ” 
version of the Sermon is historically^ 
accurate, than there is that Luke’s version; 
is so ; and they cannot both be accurate. ' 

“ Luke ” either knew the collection of 
loosely-connected and aphoristic utter- , 
ances which appear under the name of 
the “ Sermon on the Mount ” in “ M.at* 
thew”; or he did not. If he did nCtt, 
he must have been ignorant of the ^ 
existence of such a document as our'v 
canonical “ Matthew,” a fact which does „ 
not make for the genuineness, or thei.; 
authority, of that book. If he didt he 
has shown that he does not care for itS: ‘ 
authority on a matter of fact of ,1)0:: 
small importance; and that does not: 
permit us to conceive that he believed? 
the first gospel to be the work of 
authority to whom he ought to differ;! 
let alope that of an apostolic eye-wittiesS; ? 

The tradition of the Church about^ 
the second gospel, which I believe to t 
quite worthless, but which is all the' 
evidence there is for “ Mark’s ” authcft'- 
ship, would have us believe that “ Mark” 
was little more than the mouthpiece of. 
the apostle Peter. Consequently, 
are to suppose that Peter either did not 
know, or did not care veiy much fori 
that account of the “ essential beli^ 
cardinal teaching” of Jesus which W 
contained in the Sermon on the Mouni‘5 
and, certainly, he could not have 
Dr. Wace’s view of its importance,* 

* HolUmann (Die synopHeckm. 

. 1863, p. 75), following Itlwald, arguc» 

“ Source A " ( = the threefold tradition/ 
less) contained something that aasw^ 

” Sermon on the Plain 



[lit that, ail fairly attentive and 
t students of the gospels, to 
of theologians of reputation, 
.these things. But how can any 
does know them have the con- 
to ask whether there is “any 
doubt ” that the Sermon on 
Mount was preached by Jesus of 
Waiaitfcth ? If conjecture is permissible, 
witeri nothing else is possible, the most 
.j^hable conjecture seems to be that 
‘^Matthew,” having a cen/o of sayings 


tiles, is a question which can hardly i 
answered. 

In a subsequent passage of Dr: 
Wace’s article (p. 356) he adds to 
list of the verities which he imagines tq^ 
be unassailable, “The Story of thi^^ 
Passion.” I am not quite sure what tte,' 
means by this. I am not aware that 
any one (with the exception of certain:, 
ancient heretics) has propounded doubts 
as to the reality of the crucifixion ; and 
certainly I have no inclination to argue < 


■ attributed — rightly or wrongly it is im- about the precise accuracy of every 
to say — to Jesus among his detail of that pathetic story of sufferiqg^: 
materials, thought they were, or might and wrong. But, if Dr. Wace meahs^^i 
be, records of a continuous discourse, as I suppose he does, that that whids^^ 
|^ut them in at the place he thought according to the orthodox view, ha|h . 
tikeh^st. Ancient historians of the pened after the crucifixion, and which 
highest character saw no harm in com- in a dogmatic sense, the most importanil:.^ 
posing long speeches which never were part of the story, is founded on solid' 
Spoken, and putting them into the historical proofs, I must beg leave to*' 
mouths of statesmen and warriors ; and express a diametrically opposite com 
I presume that whoever is represented viction. ii 

by “ Matthew ” would have been griev- What do we find when the accounti;| 


ously astonished to find that any one 
objected to his following the example 
of the best models accessible to 
him. 

So with the “ Lord’s Prayer.” Absent 
-In our representative of the oldest tradi- 
tion, it appears in both “ Matthew ” and 
>: ** Luke.” I'herc is reason to believe 
that every pious Jew, at the commence- 


of the events in question, contained 
the three Synoptic gospels, are cori^ 
pared together ? In the oldest, there is 
simple, straightforward statement whichi' • 
for anything that I have to urge to the ^ 
contrary, may be exactly true. In 
other two, there is, round this possibly- 
and probable nucleus, a mass of ao; 
cretions of the most questionable 


. i^Ont of our era, prayed three times a 
;?day, according to a formula which is 
embodied in the present “Schmone- 
Esre”^ of the Jewish prayer-book. 

‘ who was assuredly, in all respects, 
a pious Jew, whatever else he may have 
b^n, doubtless did the same. Whether 
he . modified the current formula, or 
whether the so-callcd “Lord’s Prayer” is 
the prayer substituted lor the “ Schmone- 
Esre in the congregations of the Gen- 

of our present “Mark,” “And he comelh 
It^p a house” fiii. 19). But what conceivable 
ll^tiye (paid “Mark” have for omitting it? 

has no doubt, however, that the 

K n the Mount” is a compilation, or 
t hi his recently-publiShed Lehrbuch 
fth artificial mosaic work. ” 
ihrer, GeschkfUt des iUdiscken VotkeSy 
p. S&i* 


character. 

The cruelty of death by crucifixion: 
depended very much upon its lingeringT 
character. If there were a support for . 
the weight of the body, as not uit: 
frequently was the practice, the paini, 
during the first hours of the infliction was 
not, necessarily, extreme ; nor need any 
serious physical symptoms, at onc:^ 
arise from the wounds made by the 
nails in the hands and feet, supposing 
they were nailed, which was not in* 
variably tljie case. When exhaustion se| . 
in, and hunger, thirst, and nervous ^ 
ritatiop had .done their work, the agony" 
of thtr sufferer must have' been terrible ;;, 
and the more terrible that, in the; 
absence of any effectual disturbance of 
the machinery of physical life, it might: 


lidtv^s '^aW "'SsfA ' 


.be prolonged for many hours, pr even 
,;d|i.ys. . Temperate, strong men, such as 
%ere the ordinary Galilean peasants, 
|imight live for several days on the cross. 
|jjt is necessary to bear these facts in 
’vjiroind when we read the account con- 
itained in the'^^ fifteenth chapter of the 
' ^cond gospel. 

Jesus was crucified at the third hour 
(jcv. 25), and the narrative seems to 
imply that he died immediately after the 
liinth hour {v. 34). In this case, he 
would have been crucified only six hours ; 
and the time spent on the cross cannot 
h^ve been much longer, because Joseph 

Arimathaea must have gone to Pilate, 
iJiiade his preparations, and deposited 
tie body in the rock-cut tomb before 
slinset, which, at that time of the year, 
Tfias about the twelfth hour. That any 
cbe should die after only six hours’ 
cirucifixion could not have been at all in 
Accordance with Pilate’s large experience 
cif the effects of that method of punish- 
ment It, therefore, quite agrees with 
what might be expected, that Pilate 

marvelled if he were already dead” 
and required to be satisfied on this 
point by the testimony of the Roman 
officer who was in command of the 
execution party. Those who have paid 
♦attention to the extraordinarily difficult 
question, What are the indisputable 
signs of death ? — will be able to estimate 
the value of the opinion of a rough 
soldier on such a subject, even if his 
report to the Procurator were in no wise 
affected by the fact that the friend of 
Jesus, who anxiously awaited his answer, 
was a man of influence and of wealth. 

The inanimate body, wrapped in 
linen, was deposited in a spacious,' cool 
rock chamber, the entrance of which 
was closed, not by a well-fitting door, 
but by a stone rolled against the open- 
ing, which would of course allow free 
passage of air. A little more than thirty- 
six hours afterwards (Friday, 6 p.m., to 
Sunday, 6 a.m., or a little after) three 

u 

' Spacious, because a young man could sit in 
the right side” (xv* 5), and therefore 
J plenty of room to spare. 


women visit the tomb and find 
And they are told by a young mstnr 
“arrayed in a white robe ” that Jesus 4 s;. 
gone to his native country of Galilee/ 
and that the disciples and Peter will find 
him there. 

Thus it stands, plainly recorded, in 
the oldest tradition that, for any evidCrice 
to the contrary, the sepulchre may Imve 
been emptied at any time during the 
Friday or Saturday nights. If it is said 
that no Jew would have violated the 
Sabbath by taking the former course, it 
is to be recollected that Joseph of 
Arimathaea might well be familiar with 
that wise and liberal interpretation of 
the fourth commandment, which per- 
mitted works of mercy to men — nay, 
even the drawing of an ox or an ass out 
of a pit — on the Sabbath. At any rate, 
the Saturday night was free to the most 
scrupulous of observers of t1\e I^aw. 

These are the facts of the case as 
stated by the oldest extant narrative of 
them. I do not see why any one should 
have a word to say against the inherent 
probability of that narrative; and, for 
my part, I am quite ready to accept it 
as an historical fact, that so much and 
no more is positively known of the end 
I of Jesus of Nazareth. On what grounds 
can a reasonable man be asked to 
I believe any more ? So far as the narra- 
j tivc in the first gospel, on the one hand, 

! and those in the third gospel and the 
i Acts, on the other, go beyond what is 
stated in the second gospel, they are 
hopelessly discrepant with one another. 
And this is the more significant because 
the pregnant phrase “ some doubted,” 
in the first gospel, is ignored in the 
third. 

But it is said that we have the witness 
Paul speaking to us directly in the 
Epistles. There is little doubt that we 
have, and a very singular witness *he 
According to his own showing, Paul^ in 
the vigour of his manhood, with evety 
means of becoming acquainted, at first 
hand, with the evidence of eye-witnesseis, 
not merely refused to credit them, but 
“ persecuted the Church of God , 



— ; 

havoc of it.” The reasoning of 
Sjj^j^en fell dead upon the acute 
fei^llect of this zealot for the traditions 
of his fathers : his eyes were blind to the 
.^static illumination of the martyr’s 
countenance “as it had been the face 
’of .an angel;” and when, at the words 
^^‘Behotd, I see the heavens opened and 
the Son of Man standing on the right 
hand of God,” the murderous mob 
rushed upon and stoned the rapt 
disciple of Jesus, Paul ostentatiously 
made himself their official accomplice. 

Yet this strange man, because he has 
a vision one day, at once, and with 
equally headlong zeal, flics to the opposite 
pole of opinion. And he is most careful 
to tell us that he abstained from any re- 
examination of the facts. 

Immediately I conferred not with fle.sh and 
blood ; neither went I up to Jernsak‘in to tlietn 
which were Apostles before me ; but I went 
away into Arabia. (Calalians i. i6, 17.) 

I do not presume to (|uarrel with 
Paul’s procedure. If it satisfied him, 
that was his affair ; and, if it satisfies 
any one else, I am not called upon to 
dispute the right of that person to be 
satisfied. Put 1 certainly have the right to 
say thatit would not satisfy mein iikecase; 
that I should be very much ashamed to 
pretend that it could, or ought to, satisfy 
me ; and that I can entertain hut a very 
low estimate of the value of the evidence 
of people who are to be satisfied in this 
fashion, when (pieslions of objective 
fact, in w’hich their faith is interested, 
are concerned. So that when I am 
called upon to believe a great deal more 
than tke oldest gospel tells me about 
the final events of the history of Jesus 
on the authority of Paul (i Corinpiians 
XV. 5-8) I must pause. J)id he think it, 
at any subsequent time, worth while 
**To confer with flesh and blood,” 
or, in modern phrase, to re-examine 
the facts for himself? or was he ready 
to accept anything that fitted in with 
hh preconceived ideas ? Does he mean, 
^en he speaks of all the appear- 
jfnees of Jesus after the crucifixion as if 


they were of the same kind, that they^; 
were all visions, like the manifestation to' ' 
him.self? And, finally, how is this\ 
account to be reconciled with those in 
the first and third gospels — which, as 
we have seen, disagree with one another?^ 

Until these questions ?re satisfactorily • 
answered, I am afraid that, so far as I ; 
am concerned, Paul’s testimony cannot 
be seriously regarded, except as it may 
afford evidence of the state of traditional 
opinion at the time at which he wrote, 
say between 55 and 60 a.d. ; that is, 
more than twenty years after the event ; 
a period much more than sufficient for 
the development of any amount of 
mythology about matters of which ^no- 
thing was really known. A few years, 
later, among the contemporaries and 
neighbours of the Jews, and, if the most 
probable interpretation of the Apocalypse 
can be tru.sted, among the followers of 
Jesus also, it was fully believed, in spite 
of all the evidence to the c'ontrary, that 
the Drnperor Nero was not really dead, , 
but that he was hidden away somewhere 
in the East, and would speedily come 
again at the head of a great army, to be . 
revenged upon his enemies.^ ^ 

d'hus, I conceive that I have shown 
cause for the opinion that Dr. Wace’s 
challenge touching the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Passion was more valorous than discreet 
After all this discussion, I am still at the 
agnostic point. Tell me, first, what 
Jesus can be proved to have been, said, 
and done, and I will say whether I 
believe him, or in him,’^ or not. As Dr. 
W ace admits that I have dissipated his 
lingering shade of unbelief about the 

* Kinj; Herod had not the lea^t ditTiculty in 
supposing the resurrection of John the Baptist — 
“Jolin, whom I beheaded, he is risen” (Mark 
vi. 16). 

* 1 am very sorry for the interpolated. in,” 

liecause citation t)ught to be aC' Urate in smail 
things as in great. But w'hat diflt rence it makes 
whether one “ l)elieves Jesus” or “believes in 
Jesus ” ^fiiuch thought has not enabled me to 
discover. If you “believe him 'you must 1 ^* 
lieve him to be he professed to be — that is, 

“ believe in him ; and if you “ believe in him ” 
you must necessarily “ believe him.” 


3 «ient of the Gadareoe pigs/ Iw" 
t ’ have done something to help 
pe. Instead of that, he manifests a 
^nt of conception of the nature of 
obstacles which impede the con- 
of his “ infidels.” 

&The truth I c. believe to be, that the 
^fiSculties in the way of arriving at a 
conclusion as to these matters, from 
||[i^»Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s 
'flayer, or any other data offered by the 
^Hoptic gospels (and a fortiori from the 
l^th gospel), are insuperable. Every 
of these records is coloured by the 
pi|5possessions of those among whom the 
Mmitive traditions arose, and of those 
M ^hom they were collected and edited : 

the difficulty of making allowance 
li)f these prepossessions is enhanced by 
ignorance of the exact dates at which 
m documents were first put together; 
^the extent to which they have been 
ii^bsequently worked over and inter- 
plated ; and of the historical sense, or 
:!»i?intof sense, and the dogmatic tendencies 
^j|:their compilers and editors. Let us see 
ill^ere is any other road which will take 
into something better than negation. 
^ is a widespread notion that the 

B rimitive Church,” while under the 
dance of the Apostles and their 
nediate successors, was a sort of dog- 
Ipatic dovecot, pervaded by the most 
i^ing unity and doctrinal harmony, 
fe^testants, especially, are fond of attri- 
buting to themselves the merit of being 
|i^arer “the Church of the Apostles” 
&9Xi‘ their neighbours ; and they are the 
Pijs to be excused for their strange delu- 
^on because they are great readers of 
k|be' documents which prove the exact 
&ntrary. The fact is that, in the course 
the first three centuries of its existence, 
pe Church rapidly underwent a process 
evolution of the most remarkable 
jiliaracter, the final stage which is far 
different from the first than Angli- 
^nism is from Quakerism. The key to 
comprehension of the problem of 
origin of that which js now called 
and its relation to Jesus 
. lies here. Nor can we 


amve it laiiy sound ccip 
it is probable that Jesus I 
did, without being cleat oh 
By far the most impoitarit, 
sequently influential steps in ' 
tion of Christianity took place , il 
course of the century, more or less, 
followed upon the crucifixion.'^ . It» 
almost the darkest period of Chuicljb^ 
history, but, most fortunately, the begin?'- 
ning and the end of the period are " 
brightly illuminated by the contemporary 
evidence of two w'riters of whose 
historical existence there is no doubt,* ^ 
and against the genuineness of whose 
most important works there is no widely-- 
admitted objection. These are Justin, 
the philosopher and martyr, and Paul, 
the Apostle to the Gentiles. I shall c¥|il, 
upon these witnesses only to testify tq 
the condition of opinion among thosq 
who called themselves disciples of Je 4 qi&; 
in their time. ; 

Justin, in his Dialogue with Trypho J 
Jew, which was written somewhere abotlt 
the middle of the second century, 
enumerates certain categories of persopa 
who, in his opinion, will, or will not, bq : 
saved.^ These are: — 

1. Orthodox Jews who refuse tb; 
believe that Jesus is the Christ. AW 
Saved, 

2. Jews who observe the Law; belibfb 

Jesus to be the Christ ; but who insW;;' 
on the observance of the Law 
Gentile converts. Not Saved, 5, 

3. Jews who observe the I^w; believe 
Jesus to be the Christ, and hold | 10 l ; 
Gentile converts need not observe 
Law. Saved (in Justin’s opinion j but . 
some of his fellow-Christians thiiik the, 
contrary). 

4. Gentile converts to the belief in 

Jesus as the Christ, who observe., thui 
Law. Saved (possibly). ■ ^ 'v/ 

5. Gentile believers in Jesus as, 

^ Tme for Justin : but there is a schc^^-v. 
theological critics, who more or less 
the historical reality of Paul, and the 
ness of even the four cardinal epistle^ 

* See cum Tryphom^ S ^7 
is to be understood that Justin does tiik wPnnp 
these categories in order, a» I- 




' Ae’ tiSt# 
far as the refusal 
^ ^pi^fices), hut do not consider 
wliodo observe it heretics. Saved 
^ Justin’s own view). 

^^ntiie believers who do not ob- 
i/liie-LaWj except in refusing idol 
laaalSptf&i and hcU those who do observe 
^iip be heretics. Saved, 

41;7* IGentiles who believe Jesus to be 
ibe Christ and call themselves Christians, 
^tit-Who eat meats sacrificed to idols. 
Wot Saved, 

S. Gentiles who disbelieve in Jesus as 
the Christ, Not Savtd, 

: Justin dotis not consider Christians 
who believe in the natural birth of 
Je$iu^ of whom he implies that there is 
SL r»ectable minority, to be heretics, 
though he himself strongly holds the 
preternatural birth of Jesus and his pre- 
eiis^nce as the “Logos” or “Word.” 
Be conceives the Logos to be a second 
God, inferior to the first, unknowable 
God, with respect to whom Justin, like 
Philo, is a complete agnostic. The 
Holy Spirit is not regarded by Justin as 
a separate personality, and is often 
mixed up with the “ Logos.” The 
dootfine of the natural immortality of the 
soul is, for Justin, a heresy ; and he is as 
firm a believer in the resurrection of the 
as in the speedy Second Coming 
and the establishment of the millennium. 

This pillar of the Church in the 
middle of the second century — a much- 
.^velled native of Samaria— was cer- 
tainly well acquainted with Rome, 
^obabiy with Alexandria; and it is 
ukcly that he knew the state of opinion 
tbrOl^hout the length and breadth of 
tie Christian world as well as any man 
of . bis time. If the various categories 
apiye enumerated are arranged . in a 
senp thus : — 

.y ' Justin's Christianity 

11 ^ I * 

Jn4ma^hrisiianiiy FdoloUtyHc Pagant, 

^ Christianity is>n 

HI. IV, v.vi. VII. viii. 


philosophic or popular, on the Six 
right; and it will further be ofcsery 
that, while Justin^s conception of Chi 
tianity is very broad, he rigorous^^ 
excludes two classes of persons who, 
his time, called themselves Christians 
namely, those who insjst on circuib^S 
cision and other observances of 
Law on the part of Gentile converts 4; 
that is to say, the strict Judaeo-ChristiaQSj 
(IL) : and, on the other hand, thosO;., 
who assert the lawfulness of eating meatv 
offered to idols — whether they are:- 
Gnostic or not (VIL). These last 1 hav^ ' 
called “idolothytic” Christians, because I;, ^ 
cannot devise a better name, not because - 
it is strictly defensible etymologically. .“Z 
At the present moment, I do 
suppose there is an English mission^^l 
in any heathen land who would troub^l 
himself whether the materials of li|S| 
dinner had been previously offered 
idols or not. On the other hand I 
pose there is no Protestant sect withw 
the ’pale of orthodoxy, to say nothipgj? 
of the Roman and Greek Churche^S 
which would hesitate to declare , 
practice of circumcision and the obserifej 
ance of the Jewish Sabbath and dietalj^^ 
rules, shockingly heretical. - 

Modern Christianity has, in fact, , 
only shifted far to the right of JustlfifS 
position, but it is of much narrowte?' 
compass. 'A 

Juain ' ' 'Af 


Judtro- 

Christianity 

Judaism 

L IL III. IV. 


ATodern Pagc^\ 
Christianity ism „ 

VI. vn. Vito 


that they form a gradational 
orthodox Judaism, on the 
ItQ Faganisna, whether 


For, though it includes Vli., and eve^y 
in saint and relic worshipi cuts a “ moi^ 
strous .cantle” out of paganism, ijtii 
excludes, not only all Judaeo-Christian^^' 
but all who doubt that such are heretics?^' 
Ever since the thirteenth century, th0‘ 
Inquisition would have cheerfully burned<^, 
and in Spain did abundantly burn, sfiR 
persons whet came under the categorfeiif 
II. , HL IV., Y. ’And the wolf wourt? 
play*t:he same havoc now, if it con||| 
only get its bl5od-stained jaws free froi& 
the aatele imposed by the secular 


Farther, there is not a Protestant 
body except the Unitarian, which would 
not declare Justin himself a heretic, on 
account of his doctrine of the inferior 
godship of the Logos ; while 1 am very 
much afraid that, in strict logic, Dr. 
Wace would under the necessity, so 
painful to him, of calling him an 
“infidel,” on the same and on other 
grounds. 

Now let us turn to our other authority. 
If there is any result of critical investi- 
glitions of the sources of Christianity 
which is certain,^ it is that Paul of 
Tarsus wrote the Epistle to the Gala- 
tilins somewhere between the years 55 
^abd 60 A.D., that is to say, roughly, 
tWenfv, or five-and-twenty years after the 
ducifixion. If this is so, the Epistle to 
the Galatians is one of the oldest, if not 
the very oldest, of extant documentary 
evidences of the state of the primitive 
diurch. And, be it observed, if it is 
PhuVs writing, it unquestionably furnishes 
u« with the evidence of a participator in 
the transactions narrated. With the 
exception of two or three of the other 


Antioch (and elsewhere) 

“Christian ” community, the sdIe^lMH| 
cations for admission into which 
the confession of the belief that 
was the Messiah, and baptism upon'thP;. 
confession. In the epistle in questtm^^ 
Paul puts this— his “ gospel,” as he 
it — in its most extreme form. Slot 
docs he deny the necessity of conformity ^ 
with the Law, but he declares sud|' 
conformity to have a negative valuer 
“Behold, I, Paul, say unto you, that if 
ye receive circumcision, Christ will 
profit you nothing” (Galatians v. 2). 
He calls the legal observances “ beggarly 
rudiments,” and anathematises every one 
who preaches to the Galatians any other 
gospel than his own.' That is to say, by 
direct consequence, he anathematises 
the Nazarenes of Jerusalem, whose zeal 
for the Law is testified by James in a 
})assage of the Acts cited further on. Id 
the first Epistle to the ( 'orinthians, 
dealing with the c]uestion of eating meat 
offered to idols, it is clear that Paul 
himself thinks it a matter of indifference ; 
but he advises that it should not be 


Pauline Epistles, there is not one 
solitary book in the New Testament of 
the authorship and authority of which 
we have such good evidence. 

And what is the state of things we 
find disclosed? A bitter quarrel, in his 
account of which Paul by no means 
minces matters, or hesitates to hurl 
defiant sarcasms against those who were 
“reputed to be pillars James, “the 
brother of the Lord,” Peter, the rock on 
whom Jesus is said to have built his 
Church, and John, “the beloved dis- 
ciple.” And no deference toward “ the 
,jrock ” withholds Paul from charging 
Peter to his face with “ dissimulation.” 

The subject of the hot dispute was 
S^imply this. Were Gentile converts 
/bound to obey the Law or not ? Paul 
fiy^swered in the negative ; and, acting 

iipon his opinion, he had created at 

V 

I * I guard myself against being supposed to 
affirm that even the four ca«3inal epistles of 
* 3^1 may not have been seriously tampered with, 
note I, p. 102 above. 


done, for the sake of the weaker brethren. 
On the other hand, the Nazarenes of 
Jerusalem most strenuously opposed 
Paul’s “gospel,” insisting on every 
convert becoming a regular Jewish 
proselyte, and consequently on hi§ 
observance of the w’hole I.aw ; and 
this party was led by James and Petef . 
and John (Galatians ii. 9). Paul does nof, 
suggest that the question of principl^^ 
was settled by the discussion referred tdf* 
in Galatians. All he says is, that 
ended in the practical agreement that Wv, 
and Barnabas should do as they had' 
been doing, in respect’ to the Gentile^^ 
while James and Peter and John Should' 
deal in their own fashion with Jewish 
converts. Afterwards, he compl^nS 
bitterly of Peter, because, when on a 
visit to Antioch, he, at first, inclined to 
Paul’s view and ate with the Gentil^f 
converts ; but when “ certain came 
James,” “drew back, and separated 
himself, fearing them that were of 
circumcision. And the rest of the 



'^y^tnbled likewise- with him; insomuch 
Barnabas was carried away 
Hith their dissimulation ” (dalatians ii. 
yi-tj). _ _ I 

, There is but one conelusioti to be 
from Paul’s account of this 
lamoiis dispute, the settlement of which 
'^elermified the fortunes of the nascent 
'Religion. It is that the disciples at 
fertitolem, headed by “James, the 
j;|x)rd’$ brother,” and by the leadiiig 
fpoSitles, Peter and John, were strict 
Jews, who had objected to admit any 
Converts into their body, unless these, 
either by birth, or by becoming 
proselytes, were also strict Jews. In | 
l^ct, the sole difference between James 
and Peter and John, with the body of 
the disciples whom they led and the Jews 
by whom they were surrounded, and 
with whom they, for many years, shared 
the religous observances of tht‘ Temple, 
vvas that they believed that the Messiah, 
whom the leaders of the nation yet 
‘looked for, had already come in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth. 

'I'he Acts of the Apostles is hardly a 
very trustworthy history ; it is certainly 
of later dale than the Pauline Epistles, 
.«^upposing them to be genuine. And 
the writer’s version of the conference of 
which Paul gives so graphic a descrip- 
tion, if that is correct, is unmistakably 
coloured wath all the art of a reconciler, 
anxious to cover up a scandal. But it is 
none the less instructive on this account. 
Ihe judgment of the “council” 
delivered by James is that the (Icntile 
converts shall merely “abstain, from 
things sacrificed to idols, and from 
blood and from things strangled, and 
from fornication.” But notwithstanding 
the accommodation in which the writer 
of the Acts would have us belfeve, the 
Jerusalem Church held to its endeavour 
to jretain the observance of the Law. 
loog after the conference, some time 


^ r - 



•and all the elders. And this is what>J 
the Acts tells us of the inteiwaewr ; — 

And tlicy said unto him, Tlioii seest, brother,.- 
liow many thou.sands [or myriad.s] there are 
amon" the Jcvv.s of them which have believed;' 
and they are all zealous for the law ; and they,<l 
have been informed concernii^ thee, that thou, 
teachest all the Jews which are among .. the 
(Icntiles to for.sake Moses, telling them not to 
circumcise their children, neither to walk after 
the customs. (Acts xxi. 20, 21.) 

They therefore reipiest that he should 
perform . a certain public religious act 
in the Temple, in order that 

all shall know that there is no truth in the things 
whereof they have been informed ' v 
thee ; but that thou thyself waJk»t 
keeping the law 24).^ ,S 

How far Paul could do 
here requested to do, a;;d 
writer of the Acts goes on to 
with a dear conscience, if he '■ :v ’ 
I’^pistles to the (lalatian'' cu! ' 
ian.s I may leave any caiulic . ..a ler jf- 
these epistles to decide, d'he point to‘‘ 
which 1 wish to dh^ect attention is 
declaration that the Jerusalem i 
led by the brother of Jesus and by hiS/. 
personal disciple.s and friends, 
years and more after his death, consisted ' 
of strict and zealous j cws. , .jJ, 

I’ertullus, the orator, cariitg very 
about the internal disse!isi<jns of the- 
follow^ers of Jesus, .speaks of Paul as a 
“ ringleader of the sect of the 
Nazarenes” (Acts xxiv, 5), which must 
have affected James much in the same 
way a.s it would have moved the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in George 
I'ox’s day, to hear the latter called a 
“ringleader of the sect of Anglicans.” 
In fact, Naziirene ” was, as is well 
known, the distinctive appellation applied 
to Jesus ; his immediate followers were 
known as Nazarenes ; while the congre- 
gation of the disciples, and, later, 
of converts at Jerusalem — the Jerusalem 


the writing of the Epistles to 
thd Galatians and Corinthians, and 
immediately .after the despatch of that to 
th^ Romans, Paul makes his last visit to 
and presents himself to James 


Church — was ^emphaitically the “sect of 

^ [Paul, in fact, is required’ to commit in 
Jerusalem, an act"t>f the same character as that' 
which he brands as “.dissimulation ” on the pelift . 
of Peter in Antioch.] 


NaislrSies/* no in itself, ta be 
rd^ as anything outside Judaism 
the sect of the Sadducees, or that 
^f';the Essenes'. In fact, the tenets of 
iboth the Sadducees and the Essenes 
.|^verged much more widely from the 
[Biarisaic standard of orthodoxy than 
-^azarenism did. 

Let us consider the position of affairs 
{a.d. 50-60) in relation to that 
ll^ch obtained in Justin’s ‘'time, a 
^ntury later. It is plain that the Naza- 
r<(nes — presided over by James, “the 
.^brother of the Lord,” and comprising 
J'^thin their body all the twelve apdstles 
l^belonged to Justin’s second category of 
i^Sews who observe the Law, believe 
be the Christ, but who insist on 
observance of the Law by Gentile 
;.]^verts,” up till the time at which the 
; qttBntroversy reported by Paul arose. 
J^ey then, according to Paul, simply 
^‘lAowed him to form his congregations 
hon-legal Gentile converts at Antioch 
j;iu|d elsewhere ; and it would seem that 
it; was to these converts, who would 
under Justin’s fifth category, that 
; th^ title of “ Christian ” was first applied. 
If any of these Christians had acted 
iHapon the more than half-permission 
vgtven by Paul, and had eaten meats 
f^oiered to idols, they would have be- 
^Jcpged to Justin’s seventh category. 

||V , Hence, it appears that, if Justin’s | 
C^jjpinion, which was probably that of the i 
?Oiurch generally in the middle of the 
|Second century, was correct, James and 
||?eter and John and their followers could 
I^Ot be saved ; neither could Paul, if he 
^rried into practice his views as to the 
^difference of eating meats offered to 
^ipols. Or, to put the matter another 
^A,y, the centre of gravity of orthodoxy, 
‘■which is at the extreme right of the 
;'ieries in the nineteenth century, was at 
i-the extreme left, just before the middle 
the first century, when the “ sect of 
pile Nazarenes” constituted the whole 
'r^huTch founded by Jesus and the 

* All this was quite clearly pointed out by 
nearly forty years ^o. See Dte EntsU- 
dtr ait-lmhQHHMn "Kir^he (1850), p. jo8. 


apostles ; white, iii 
it lay midway between tte 
therefore a profound mistake 
that the Judaeo-Christians ‘ (N^, 
and Ebionites) of later 
heretical outgrowths from a 
universalist “Christianity.” On 
contrary, the universalist “ Christianity^ 
is an outgrow’th from the pritoitiisf^'^ 
purely Jewish, Nazarenisra; which, 
dually eliminating all the ceremonial 
and dietary parts of the Jewish law, 
has thrust aside its parent, and all 
the intermediate sUtges of its develop- 
ment, into the position 6f damhabl® 
heresies. 

Such being the case, we are 
position to form a safe judgment of tbe 
limits within which the teaching of Test^ 
of Nazareth must have been confmed^ 
Ecclesiastical authority would have US ' 
believe that the words which are giveii'ii 
at the end of the first Gospel, “ Go ye, 
therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them in the name df 
the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost,” are part of the last coih>« 
mands of Jesus, issued at the moment 
of his parting with the eleven. If s^, 
Peter and John must have heard these 
words ; they are too plain to be , 
understood ; and the occasion is too 
solemn for them ever to be forgotten. 
Yet the “ Acts ” tells us that . 
needed a vision to enable him so 
^s to baptize Cornelius; and Pauh 
the Galatians, knows nothing of words 
which would have completely borne him 
out as against those who, though they- 
heard, must be supposed to have cither 
forgotten, or ignored them. On the 
other hand, Peter and John, who afe? 
supposed to have heard the “ Sermoii: 
on the* Mount,” know nothing iff the* 
saying that Jesus had not corner lO" 
destroy the I-.aw, but that every jot ar^- 
tittle of the Law must be fulfilled, whidfe" 
surely would have been pretty 
evidence for their view of the 

We are sometimes told that 
sonal friends and daily 


-were : 

dull of comprehen- 
hypothesis is , hardly in 
TKrith the concomitant faith 
^ho adopt it, in the miraculous 
superhuman sagacity of their 
nor do I see any way of getting 
iKM'inoni.se with the orthodox postu- 
iiaraely, that Matthew was the 
Ihe first gospel and John of 
^ fourth. If that is so, then, most 
assuredly} Matthew was no dullard ; and 
as for the fourth gospel — a theosophic 
romance of the first order — it could 
have been written by none but a man of 
retnarlsable literary capacity, who had 
drunk deep of Alexandrian philosophy. 
Moreover, the doctrine of the writer of 
the fourth gospel is more remote from 
that of the “ sect of the Nazarenes than 
is that of Paul himself. I am quite 
aware that orthodox critics have been 
capable of maintaining that John, the 
, ;^azarene, who was probably well past 
fmty years of age, when he is supposed 
: to have written the most thoroughly j 
l|udaising book in the New Testament 
;--^the Apocalypse — in the roughest of 
. Greek} underwent an astounding meta- 


Judaism. ^ The open proclamaljon ■ 
their .special view about the Messiah 
doubtless offensive to the Pharisees, juat}[ 
as rampant Low Churchism is offensive ' 
to bigoted High Churchism in our own 
country; or as any kind of dissent is 
offensive to fervid relig^nists of aU» 
creeds. To the Sadducces, no doiibt, . 
the political danger of any Messianic 
movement was serious ; and they w^ould 
have been glad to put down Nazarenism, 
lest it should end in useless rebellion 
against their Roman masters, like that 
other Galilean mo\'('ment headed by 
Judas, a generation earlier. Galilee was 
always a hotbed of seditious enthusiasm ,' 
against the rule of Rome ; and high, 
priest and procurator alike had need to ' 
keep a sharp eye upon natives of th^tt 
district. On the whole, however, 
Nazarenes were but little troubled fp^ 
the first twenty years of their existence 
and the undying hatred of the Jews 
against those later converts, whom they 
regarded as apostates and factors of t • 
sham Judaism, was awakened by Paid, j 
From their point of view, he was a merp ' 
renegade Jew, opposed alike to orthodox ! 
Judaism and to orthodox Nazarenism ; 


morphosis of both doctrine and style by and whose teachings threatened Judaisrit, 
>|^C Jtime he reached the ripe age of with destruction. And, from their point of 
t tujidty or so, and provided the world view, they were quite right. In the course ' 
with a history in which the acutest critic of a century, Pauline influences bad a^- 

■ [always] make out wdiere the large share in driving primitive Naza- 

Sipeeches of Jesus end and the text of renism from being the very heart of the 
the narrative begins ; while that narra- new faith into the position of scouted 
tive is utterly irreconcilable, in regard to error ; and the spirit of Paul's doctrine 


matters of fact, with that of his fellow- 
apostle, Matthew. 

, .The end of the w'hole matter is this : — 
The “sect of the Nazarenes," the brother 
and the immediate followers of Jesus, com- 
missioned by him as apostles, and those 
who were taught by them up to the year 
50/ were not “ Christians ” in the 
s^se in which that term has been under- 
ever since its asserted origin at 
but Jews — strict orthodox Jews 
belief in the Messiahship of 
led to their exclusion from 
seiwices, nor would have 
from the wide embrace of 


continued its work of driving Christianity 
farther and farther away from Judaism, 
until “ meats offered to idols " might be 
eaten without scruple, while the Naza- 
rene methods of observing even the 
Sabbath, or the Passover, were branded 
with the mark of Judaising heresy. 

But if the primitive Nazarenes of 
whom the Acts speaks were orthodox 
Jews, what Sort of probability can there 

^ ^ If i^'ery one was baptized as soon as hfij 
acknowledged Jesus to l:)e the Messiah, the first 
Christians can hast* been aware of no other 
eawntial differences from the Jews.” — Zeller, 
Vifr(ra^^ {iB6$)y ip, 26 



be, as 1 think it is, extremely 
But all this involves not a step 
the borders of orthodox Judaism. 
who is to say whether Jesus proclaim^ 
himself the veritable Messiah, expected 
by his nation sincC the appearance of tke 
pseudo-prophetic work of Daniel, a ceA; 
tury and a half before his Bme ; 0r 
whether the enthusiasm of his followers 
gradually forced him to assume that 
})osition ? 

But one thing is quite certain ; if that 
belief in the speedy second, coming of 
the Messiah which was shared by all 
parties in the primitive Church, whether 
Nazarene or Pauline ; which Jesus is 
made to prophesy, over and over again, 
in the Synoptic gospels ; and which 
dominated the life of Christians during the 
first century after the erucifixion if be 
believed and taught that, then assuredly 
he was under an illusion, and he is 
responsible for that which the mere 
effluxion of time has demonstrated to 
be a prodigious error. 

AGNOSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

Nerao ergo ex me scire quierat, qviod me nescire scio, nisi forte ut nescire discat. — A uoustinus, 
Cw. Dei\ xii. 7. 

The people who call themselves creed of any kind, except in so far as 
Agnostics ” have been charged with it expresses absolute faith in the validity 
doing so because they have not the of a principle, which is as much ethical 
courage todeclare themselves “ Infidels.” as intellectual. This principle may be 
It has been insinuated that they have stated in various ways, but they all 
adopted a new name in order to escape amount to this ; that it is wrong for a 
the unpleasantness which attaches to man to say that he is certain of the 
their proper denomination. To this objective truth of any proposition unless 
wholly erroneous imputation, I have he can produce evidence which logically 
replied by showing that the term justifies that certainty. This is what 
“Agnostic” did, as a matter of fact, Agnosticism asserts ; and, in my opinion, 
arise in a manner which negatives it ; it is all that is essential to Agnosticism, 
and my statement has not been, and That which Agnostics deny and. re- 
cg,nnot be, refuted. Moreover, speaking pudiate, as immoral, is the contr?iry 
Tor myself, and without impugning the doctrine, that there are propositions 
right of any other person to use the term which men ought to believe, without 
in another sense, I further say that logically satisfactoi 7 evidence ; an^ 

> Agnosticism is not properly described as reprobation ought to attach to the pro- 
: a “negative ” creed, nor indeed as a fession of disbelief in such inadequately 


be that Jesus w^as anything else? How 
he have founded the universal reli- 
>Jgion which was not heard of till twenty 
? years after his death That Jesus 
- possessed, in a rare degree, the gift of 
attaching men to his person and to his 
fortunes ; thSfct he was the author of 
many a striking saying, and the advocate 
of equity, of love, and of humility ; that 
he may have disregarded the subtleties 
of the bigots for legal observance, and 
appealed rather to those noble concep- 
tions of religion which constituted the 
pith and kernel of the teaching of the 
^eat prophets of his nation seven hun- 
jdred years earlier j and that, in the last 
.Scenes of his career, he may have em- 
Ibodied the ideal sufferer of Isaiah, may 

' ^ Dr. Marnack, in the latcly-puhlished second 
WUtion of his Dogniengeschichte^ says (p. 39), 
‘■“Jesus Christ brought forward no new doe- 
brine ” ; and again, (]>. 65), “ It is not difficult 
' to set against every portion of the utterances of 
]f€sus an observation wlijch deprives him of 
originality.” See also Zusatz 4, on the same 
page, 


The justification 
W-the Agnostic principle lies in the 
4ucceHB which follows upon its applica- 
tion, whether in the fiekl of natural, or 
in that of civil, history ; and in the fact 
far as these topics are concerned, 
;siing man thinks of denying its 
valWity. 

Stilt speaking for myself, I add, that 
Agnosticism is not, and cannot 
be, a creed, except in so far as its 
geneml principle is concerned ; yet that 
Sie application of that principle results 
in the denial of, or the suspension of 
judgment concerning, a number of 
propositions respecting which our con- 
temporary ecclesiastical “ gnostics ” pro- 
fess entire certainty. And, in so far as 
these ecclesiastical persons can be 
justified in their oM-established custom 
(which many nowadays think more 
honoured in the breach than the 
observance) of using opj^rohrious names 
to those who differ from them, I fully 
admit their right to c'iill me and those 
who think with me “ Infidels ” ; all I 
have ventured to urge is lluit they must 
not expect us to speak of ourselves by 
that title. 

I’he extent of the region of the un- 
certain, the number of tlie ])roblerns the 
investigation of w^hich ends in a verdict 
of not proven, will vary according to the 
knowledge and the intellec'tual habits of 
the individual Agnostic. I do not very 
much care to speak of anything as ‘‘un- 
knowable,” ^ What I am sure about is 
that there are many tO])i('s about whicli 
I know' nothing ; and w'hich, so far as I 
can see, are out of reach of my faculti(^s. 
But whether these things are know’able 
by any one else is exactly one of those 
matters which is beyond my know'Iedge, 
though 1 may have a tolerably strong 
opinion ts to the probabilities of the 
case. Relatively to myself, I am quite 
spre that the region of uncertainty — tlie 
nebplous country in which words play 
part of realities^ ds far more ex- 

A 1 ebnfess that, long ago, I once or twice made 
ij^stake ; even to the waste of a capital ‘ U.’ 


tensive than I could wish. Materialism ' 
and Idealism ; 'J’heism and Atheism ; 
the doctrine of the soul and its mor- 
tality or immortality — appear in the 
history of philosophy like the shades of 
Scandinavian heroes, eternally slaying 
one another and eternally coming 
to life again in a metaphysical “ Nifel- 
heim.” It is getting on for twenty-five 
centuries, at least, since mankind began 
seriously to give their minds to these topics- 
Generation after generation, philosophy 
has been Moom^d to roll the stoUe 
uphill ; and, just as all the world swore 
it was at the top, dowm it has rolled to 
the bottom again. All this is w'ritten in 
innumerable books ; and he who will 
toil through them w'ill discover that the 
stone is just where it was when the work 
began. Hume saw this ; Kant saw it ; 
since their time, more and more eyes 
have been cleansed of the films which 
prevented them from seeing it ; until 
now the weight and number of tho.se 
who refuse to be the prey of verbal 
mystifications has begun to tell in 
practical life. 

It was inevitable that a conflict should 
arise between iVgnosticism and Theology; 
or, rather, I ought to say, between 
Agnosti('ism and Kcclesiasticism. For 
Theology, the science, is one thing ; 
and Kcclesiasticism, the championship 
of a foregone conclusion ^ as to the 
truth of a particular form of Theology, 
is another. With scientific Theology, 
Agnosticism has no quarrel. On the 
contrary, the Agnostic', known ng too well 
the influence of prejudice and idiosyn- 
crasy, even on those w'ho desire most 
earnestly to be impartial, can wish for 
nothing ihore urgently thaii that the 
scientific theologian should not only be 
at perfect liberty to thresh out the 
matter in his own fashion ; but that he 
should, if he can, find flaw’s ’ in ’ the 
Agnostic pbsit^ion ; and, evea if de- 
monstration is not to be hxd, that he 
should iput, m their full force, the 

' “ Let us maiiftain, before we have proved. 
This seeming paradox is the secret of happiness ** 
(Dr, Newman : Tract 85, p. 85). 




thW condtislohs he thinks 
f^bible. The scientific theologian 
i^dmits the Agnostic principle, however 
his results may differ from those 
imciwd by the majority of Agnostics. 

• . But, as between Agnosticism and 
i^GlesiasticisHRi, or, as our neighbours 
|icioss the Channel call it, Clericalism, 
can be neither peace nor truce, 
toe Cleric asserts that it is morally WTong 
to believe certain propositions, 
atever the results of a stnct scientific 
vestigation of the evidence If these pro- 
itions. He tells us “that religious 
ror is, in itself, of an immoral 
ature,”^ He declares that he has 
ifejudged certain conclusions, and looks 
|pon those who show cause for arrest of 
kdgment as emissaries of Satan. It 
essarily follows that, for him, the 
ainment of faith, not the ascertain- 
Eif of truth, is the highest aim of 
ntal life. And, on careful analysis of 
; nature of this faith, it will too often 
found to be, not the mystic process 
i|if unity with the Divine, understood by 
religious enthusiast ; but that which 
candid simplicity of a Sunday scholar 
j|nce defined it to be. “Faith,” said 
^iis unconscious plagiarist of Tertullian, 
f|is the power of saying you believe 
fbinp which are incredible.” 

Now I, and many other Agnostics, 
l^elieve that faith, in this .sense, is an 

g K)mination ; and though we do not 
dulge in the luxury of self-righteousness 
far as to call those who are not of our 
i^ivay of thinking hard names, we do feel 
ffcat'the disagreement between ourselves 
and those who hold this doctrine is even 
biore rttoral than intellectual. It is 
l&^irable there should be an end of any 
^Ikfakes on this topic. If our clerical 
t^ponents were clearly aware of the real 
of the case, there would be an end 
iS the 'curious delusion, which often 
.iappearS'. between the lines of their 
fsvntings, that those whom they are so 
j^ETtid of calling “ Infidels ” are people 
not only ought to be, but in their 
are, ashamed of themselves. It 
f f Dr. Newman, Esiay bn Developnunti p. 357. 


hint the antipodal^ 
pleasant dream of theirs to^ 

The clerics and their la) 
monly tell us, that if we refiise'^1 
that there is good ground for < “ 
definite convictions about certam;y1 
the bonds of human society wilil 
and mankind lapse into .savagery, 
are several answers to this 
One is that the bonds of human 
were formed without the aid of 
theology; and, in the opinion of notaf^i; 
competent judges, have been weakcue 4 ;'', 
rather than strengthened by a good d«ah; 
of it. Greek science, Greek art, the"* 
ethics of old Israel, the social organi-"*: 
sation of old Rome, contrived to coitie 
into being, without the help of any one 
w^ho believed in a single distinctive;, 
article of the simplest of the Christian ^ 
creeds. The science, the art, the juris- 
prudence, the chief political and social 
theories, of the modem world have 
grown out of those of Greece and Roiiie 
— not by favour of, but in the teetlii ^ : 
the fundamental teachings of eat)^ ; 
Christianity, to which science, art, , 
any serious occupation with the things ? 
of this world, were alike despicable/ 'IC !; 

Again, all that is best in the ethics of 
the modern world, in so far as it has nC|t ! 
grown out of Greek thought, or Bar- ' 
barian manhood, is the direct develop- 
ment of the ethics of old Israel. There 
is no code of legislation, ancient tjir 
modern, at once so just and so merciful^ 
so tender to the weak and poor, as the ; 
Jewish law ; and, if the Gospels are 
be trusted, Jesus of Nazareth i 

declared that he taught nothing but 
which lay implicitly, or explicitly, in thO’ii^-,; 
ligious and ethical system of his peopleur ' 

And the scrilje said unto him, Of a 
Teacher, thou hast well said that he Is 
there is none other but he, and to love him 
all the heart, and with all the understimdiii^/liiim 
with all the strength, and to love ^ 
as himself, is much more than aH whol^ 
offerings and sacrifices. (Mark xii, 

Here is the briefest of 
the teaching of the prophets 





fibJfts '^iie Teacher, 
l6 thus s^ forth in his 
tepudiate the exposition ? 
**^^feaare toki, on the contrary, that 
^ that he “ answered discreetly,” 
TH^ied, “ Thou art not far from the 
:4i^|a of God.” 

>'^at I think that even if the creeds, 
irpin' the so-called ** Apostles’ ” to the 
.-jSO^iCafed “ Athanasian,” were swept into 
, oblivion ; and even if the human race 
shouM arrive at the conclusion that, 
whether a bishop washes a cup or leaves 
it unwashed, is not a matter of the least 
consequence, it will get on very well. 
The causes which have led to the de- • 
velopment of morality in mankind, 
which have guided or impelled us all 
the way from the savage to the civilised 
atate, will not cease to operate because 
a number of ecclesiastical hypotheses 
turn out to be baseless. And, even if 
the absurd notion that morality is more 
the child of speculation than of practical 
necessity and inherited instinct, had any 
foundation ; if all the world is going to , 
thieve, murder, and otherwise miscon- j 
itself as soon as it discovers that 
portions of ancient history are 
mythical ; what is the relevance of such 
arguments to any one who he Ids by the 
Agnostic principle ? 

Surely, the attempt to cast out 
Beelzebub by the aid of Beelzebub is a 
hop^ul procedure as compared to that of 
|W?^erving morality by the aid of 
unmorality. For I suppose it is 
admitted that an Agnostic may be 
perfectly sincere, may be competent, and 
may have studied the question at issue 
with as much care as his clerical 
Qpjwnents. But, if the Agnostic really 
brieves what he says, the “dreadful 
consequence” argufier (consistently, I 
with his own principles) virtually 
to abstain from telling the 
or to say what he believes to be 
because of the supposed in- 
consequences to morality. 

brethren, that we may be 
moral, before all things let us 


sum total of many an ex- 


hortation addressed to the “Itii 
Now, as I have already pointed out, 
cannot oblige our exhorters. We lea’s#! 
the practical application of the eoit-; 
venient' doctrines of “Reserve” and^ 

“ Non-natural interpretation ” to tlios#^ 
who invented them. «• 

I trust that I have now made amends^^ 
for any ambiguity, or want of fulness, iA;'3 
my previous exposition of that which 
hold to be the essence of the Agnostic ? 
doctrine. Henceforw'ard, I might hope to I 
hear no more of the assertion that we are :■ 
necessarily Materialists, Idealists, Atheists, .5 
Theists, or any other A/j, if experience t 
had led me to think that the proved-,- 
falsity of a statement was any guarantee Ai! 
against its repetition. And those wlm>; 
appreciate the nature of our positiort . 
will see, at once, that wiien Ecclesias^ 
ticism declares that we ought 
believe this, that, and the other, and>! 
are very wicked if we don’t, it 
impossible for us to give any answer,;^ 
but this : We have not the slightest -^ 
objection to believe anything you 
if you will give us good grounds for j 
belief ; but, if you cannot, w’e 
respectfully refuse, even if that refus^^i 
should wreck morality and insure our^l 
own damnation several times over.^Vv 
We are quite content to leave that t0||| 
the decision of the future. The cotirsfg 
of the jmst has impressed us with the firiti ' 
conviction that no good ever comes 
falsehood, and we feel warranted in refus* 
ing even to experiment in that directioriu 

In the course of the present discussioti, l) 
it has been asserted that the “ Sermon ^ 
on the Mount ” and the “ Lord’s Prayer ^ 
furnish a summary and condensed viewB? 
of the essentials of the teaching of JesiiS 
of Nazareth, set forth by himself. NoV :l 
this supposed Summa of Nazxirene, theo?) 
logy distinctly affirms the existence of a f 
spiritual world, of a Heaven, and of a i 
Hell of lire ; it teaches the Fatherhood S 
of Go J* and the tnalignity of the Devil 
it declares the syuperintending providenqe?| 
of the former and our need of delivemn^ll 
from the machinations of the latter ^ ||j| 
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affirms the fact of demoniac possession 
the power of casting out devils by 
ffhe faithful. And, from these premises, 
tho conclusion is drawn, that those 
/gnostics who deny that there is any 
‘Evidence of such a character as to justify 
'Oertainty, respecting the existence and 
.‘the nature of the spiritual world, contra- 
dict the express declarations of Jesus. I 
have replied to this argumentation by 
,$howing that there is strong reason to 
'doubt the historical accuracy of the 
■^tribution to Jesus of either the “Ser- 
‘ Ipon on the Mount ” or the “ Lord s 
Jprayer ” ; and, therefore, that the conclu- 
^^on in question is not warranted, at any 
liite, on the grounds set forth. 

! But, whether the Clospels contain 
^ustworthy statements about this and 
■:#her alleged historical facts or not, it 
quite certain that from them, taken 
ijbgether with the other books of tlic New 
'I'cstament, we may collect a pretty coiii- 
fflete exposition of that theory of the 
Jl|)iritual world which was held by both 
Nazarenes and Christians ; and which 
was undoubtedly supposed by them to 
be fully sanctioned by Jesus, though it 
is just as clear that they did not imagine 
tt contained any revelation by him of 
something heretofore unknown. If the 
pneumatological doctrine which pervades 
: t]h€ whole New lestament is nowhere 
.systematically stated, it is everywhere 
assumed. I'he writers of the (iospels 
and of the Acts take it for granted, as a 
matter of common knowledge ; and it is 
^sy to gather from these sources a series 
; of propositions, which only need arrange- 
ment to form a complete system. 

■' In this system, Man is considered to 
be a duality formed of a spiritual ele- 
ment, the soul ; and a corporeal ^ element, 

; ' It is by no means to be assumed that 
, spiritual” and “ corporeal ” are exact equiva- 
krits of “ immateri.al ” and “material” in the 
minds of ancient speculators on these topics, 
“spiritual body ” of the risen dead (i Cor. 
h not the “natural” “flesh and blood” 
.ijody* Paul does not teach the resurrection of 
body in the ordinary sftnse of the word 
} a fact, often overlooked, but preg* 
"nant with many consequences. 


the body. And this ■duilifir 
in the Universe, which consists'^ 
corporeal world embraced 
penetrated by a .spiritual world, 
former consists of the earth, as itS' prin- 
cipal and central constituent, with the, 
subsidiary sun, planets, and stars. Abo^e, 
the earth is the air, and below is ’tjie 
watery abyss. Whether the heayft^f, 
which is conceived to be above the ^l*,, 
and the hell in, or below, the subtler' 
ranean deeps, are to be taken as 
poreal or incorporeal is not clear. Hd%- 
ever this may be, the heaven and 
air, the earth and the abyss, are peopled 
by inniimeral>le beings analogous in 
nature to the spiritual element in map, 
and these spirits are of two kinds, good 
and bad. d'he chief of the good spirits^ 
infinitely superior to all the others, and 
their creator, as well as the creator of 
the corporeal World and of the bad spirits, ^ 
is (lod. II is residence i.s heaven, where 
he is surrounded by the or(lered hosts , 
of good spirits ; his angels, or niess€?n* 
gers, and the executors of his will 
throughout the universe. 

On the other hand, the chief of tlic 
bad spirits is Satan, the devil par exMp' 
knee. He and his company of demop'S 
are free to roanv through all f^arts of tii'e 
universe, except the heaven. These 
spirits are fixr superior to man in po\y^kv 
and subtlety ; and their whole energl^ 
are devoted to bringing physical 
moral evils upon him, and to thwartii^ 
so far as their power goes, the beney^ 
lent intentions of the Supreme 
In fact, the souls and bodies of 
form both the theatre and the prize* 
an incessant warfare between the 
and the evil spirits — the powers of ligfc| 
and the powers of darkness. By 
ing Eve astray, Satan brought sin 
death upon mankind. As the gods 
the heathen, the demons are the foundeiS 
and maintainors of idolatry ; as - 
“powers of the air ”they afflict mankir«!, 
with pestilence and famine; as “uncleao 
spirits ” they cause disease of mind and 
body. 

The significance of the appeararifife 



caip^^ of the Messiah, 
the reversal of the satanic 
& by putting an end to both sin pd 
i||^th. He announces that the king- 
^tn of God is at hand, when the “Prince 
ilf ' this world ” shall be finally “ cast 
put” 0ohn xii. 31) from the cosmos, as 
Jesus, during his earthly career, cast him 
out from individuals. Then will Satan 
and all his devilry, along with the wicked 
whoih;* they have seduced to their de- 
strucflon, be hurled into the abyss of 
unquenchable fire — there to endure con- 
ilinual torture, without a hope of winning 
&rdon from the merciful God, their 
Jathetv ; or of moving the glorified 
i|iessiah to one more act of pitiful inter- 
cession; or even of interrupting, by a 
l^omentary sympathy with their wretched- 
Aess, the harmonious psalmody of their 
brother angels and men, eternally lapped 
Jn bliss unspeakable, 
j The straitest Protestant, who refuses 
!|o admit the existence of any source of 
Divine truth, except the Bible, will not 
deny that every point of the pneumato- 
logical theory here set forth has ample 
scriptural warranty. The (lospels, the 
Acts, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse 
assert the existence of the devil, of his 
demons and of Hell, as plainly as they 
do that of God and his angels and 
'Heaven. It is plain that the Messianic 
and the Satanic conceptions of the ' 
^writers of these books are the obverse 
and the reverse of the same intellectual 
coinage. If we turn from Scripture 
to the traditions of the Fathers and the 
confessions of the Churches, it will 
appear that, in this one particular, at 
any rate, time has brought about no 
important deviation from primitive belief. 
From Justin onwards, it may often be a 
fair question whether God, or the devil, 
obqnpies a larger share of the attention 
of tbe Fathers. It is the devil who 
instigates the Roman authorities to per- 
swfte ; the gods and goddesses of 
{?aggnism are devils, and idolatry itself 
is m invention of Satan ; if a saint falls 
SLwdy from grace, it is by the seduction 
pf jEhe <kmor ; if heresy arises, the devil 


has "suggested it; and some of 
Fathers^ go so far as to challenge 
pagans to a sort of exorcising match, by^ j 
w’ay of testing the truth of Christianity^ 
Mediaeval Christianity is at one with-v 
patri.stic, on this head. 'I’he mcLsses, th^, 
clergy, the theologians, ^*and the philo* 
sophers alike, live and move and have 
their being in a world full of demons, 
in which sorcery and possession are , 
everyday occurrences. Nor did the Re- ; 
formation make any difference. What- , 
ever else Luther assailed, he left the ' 
traditional dcmonolog}' untouched ; nor ; 
could any one have entertained a mote ' 
hearty and uncompromising belief in 1, 
the devil, than he and, at a later period, / 
the Calvinistic fanatics of New England 
did. Finally, in these last years of the . 
nineteenth century, the demonological, 
hypotheses of the first century are, 
explicitly or implicitly, held and occasion- 
ally ac^ted upon by the immense majority : 
of Christians of all confessions. 

Only here and there has the progress, 
of scientific thought, outside the ecclesi- 
astical world, so far affected Christians, ;, 
that they and their teachers fight shy oO; 
the demonology of their creed. They are 
fain to conceal their real disbelief in one ^ 
half of Christian doctrine by judicious i 
silence about it ; or by flight to those 
refuges for the logically destitute, ac- ; 
commodation or allegory. But the faith-' 
ful who fly to allegory in order to escape 
absurdity resemble nothing so much as 
the sheep in the fable who - to save 
their lives — jumped into the pit. The 
allegory pit is too commodious, is ready 
to swallow up so much more than one 
wants to put into it. If the story of 
the temptation is an allegory ; if the 
early recognition of Jesus as the Son of 
God by the demons is an allegory ; if ' 
the plain declaration of the \M*iter of the 
first Epistle of John (iii. 8), “ 'Fo this end 

^ 'I'ertvillian {Apohg. adv. Gitnl^Sy cap. xxiii.) 
thus challenges the Roman authorises : let them 
bring a posfsessecrperson Into the [iresence of a 
Christian hefore their tribunal ; an»;Uf the demon 
does not confess himself to be such, on the order V, 
of the Christian, let the Christian be executed i 
out of hand. 




'{ destroy the W)rks of the devil,”is 
, then the Pauline version of 
Pall may be allegorical, and still 
the words of consecration of the 
harist, or the promise of the second 
ming ; in fast, there is not a dogma of 
lesiastical Christianity the scriptural 
is of which may not be whittled away 
a; similar process. 

As to accommodation, let any honest 
wrho can read the New Testament 
m himself whether Jesus and his 
™inediate friends and discii)les can be 
^honoured more grossly than by the 
imposition that they said and did that 
|Aich is attributed to them ; w^hile, in 
Ality, they disbelieved in Satan and his 
amons, in possession and in exorcism ? ^ 
f-lAn eminent theologian has justly ob- 
Jli^ed that we have no right to look at 
w propositions of the ('hristian faith 
imfch one eye open and the other shut. 

85, p. 29.; It really is not per- 
tfl^ible to see, with one eye, that Jesus 
Affirmed to declare the personality and 
jfc Fatherhood of God, His loving pro- 
jWetice and His accessibility to prayer ; 

to shut the other to the no less 
(infinite teaching ascribed to Jesus, in 
i^i^rd to the personality and the mis- 
j^hropy of the devil, his malignant 
j^tchfulness, and his subjection to 
riibrcistic formulae and rites. Jesus is 
to say that the devil “ w^as a mur- 
i&rer from the beginning ” (John viii. 44) 
^the same authority as that upon w'hich 
Ipfe depend for his asserted declaration 
|bat God is a spirit ” (John iv. 24), 

^ To, those w'ho admit the authority of 
famous Vincentian dictum that the 
|ldictrine which has been held “ always, 
is|erywhere, and by all ” is to be received 
authoritative, the demonology must 
a higher sanction than any other 
iSmstian dogma, except, perhaps, those 
the Resurrection and of the Messiah- 
of Jesus ; for it would be difficult 
fepaunfe any other points of doctrine on 

See the expression of ortWbdox opinion upon 
Hi letGGommodatioh ” subterfuge already cited . 
||§V^ pp., 85 and S6« 


the- eSris^an, and the 
stages and conteihporaty^^ti 
Christianity from one 
the demonology is accepted^ ^ 
be no reason for rejecting 
miracles in w^hich demons 
The Gadarene story fits into 
scheme of Christianity ; and the 
for Legion” and their doings is 
good as any other in the New TesUus?^' 
for the doctrine which the story iUustlgatibsi^ 
It was with the purpose of bringlifl^. 
this great fact into prominence; of gettinlf ' 
people to open both their eyes whesa- 
they look at EcclesiasticiSm ; that I 
voted so much space to that miraculous 
story which happens to be one of the 
best types of its class. And I could not 
wish for a better justification of thpe 
course I have adopted, than the fact 
that my heroically consistent adversary 
has declared his implicit belief in the 
Gadarene story and (by necessary coiH 
sequence) in the Christian demonology 
as a whole. It must be obvious, by thk 
time, that, if the account of the spiritual 
world given in the New Testament, pro-; 
fessedly on the authority of Jesus, k 
true, then the demonological half of tlkt' 
account must be just as true as the oth^ 
half. And, therefore, those who question, 
the demonology, or try to explain 
away, deny the truth of wdiat Jesus $aidy 
and are, i.i ecclesiastical terminology,'. 
“Infidels” just as much as those who 
deny the spirituality of God. This is 
plain as anything can well be, and thjS 
dilemma for my opponent was either jtO: 
assert that the Gadarene pig-bedevilmen{; 
actually occurred, or to write huns^.{ 
down an “Infidel.” As -was to-be;j^ 
pected, he chose the former 
and I may express my great satisfiittgijg 
at finding that there is one .sp^^^;.^ 
common ground on which both 
I stand. So. far as I can judg^ 
agreed to .state one of the broad 
between the consequences 
principles (as I' draw them)j 
consequences of eixlesiashcal 
{as he accepts it), as 



{me judue) says ; There 
evidence of the existence of 
spiritual worlds and tnu.ch 
doubting it. 

.fell^eupon the ecclesiastic may observe: 

means that you disbelieve 
therefore you are an “ Infidel ” 
of.an “Agnostic.” To which 
agnostic may reply : No ; for two 
; first, because your evidence 
tkiat l^us said what you say he said is 
worth’ very little ; and secondly, bec:ause 
& may be an agnostic, in the sense 
of a<lmitting he has no positive know- 
ledge^ and yet consider that he has more 
or less probable ground for accepting 
any given hypothesis about the spiritual 
world. Just as a man may frankly 
idibolaire that he has no means of know- 
ing whether the planets generally are 
inhabited or not, and yet may think one 
of the two possible hypotheses more 
likely than the other, so he may admit 
that he has no means of knowing any- 
, thing about the spiritual world, and yet 
may think one or other of the current 
views on the subject, to some extent, 
{probable. 

‘ The second answer is so obviously 
vraUd that it needs no discussion. I 
^aw attention to it simply in justice to 
agnostics who may attach greater 
'V^e than I do to any sort of pnoumato- 
.fclj^cal speculations ; and not because I 
to escape the responsibility of 
^felaring that, whether Jesus sanctioned 
Me demonological part of Christianity 
noti i unhesitatingly reject it. The 
1^ .. answer, on the other hand, opens 
whole question of the claim of 
iMblical and other sources, . from 
^ihypotheses concerning the spiritual 
' ire derived, to be regarded as 
hable historical evidence as to 
iciCfect. 

tespect of the trustworthiness 
* narratives, I was anxious 


' ;■ common'' a 

that the determination of the autho 
and of the dates of these works 
matter of fundamental importance, 
assumption is based upon the nodo 
that what contemporary witnesses 
must be true, or, at leasif has alw^S;^.^ 
prima facie claim to be so regarded!^ j 
that if the writers of any of the Gosp^^ 
were contemporaries of the events (and,| 
still more if they were in the position 
eye-witnesses) the miracles they narrata^ll 
must be historically true, and, conse^^i:| 
quently, the demonology which thej^-S 
involve must be accepted. P#ut 
story of the “ Translation of the blessed^ f 
martyrs Marcellinus and Petrus,” and^ 
the other considerations (to which 
less additions might have been mad^;^ 
from the Fathers and the media2va|;;^ 
writers) set forth in a preceding essa^J'^ 
yield, in my judgment, satisfactory pro^^i 
that, where the miraculous is concern^ 
neither considerable intellectual abiUtyi^ 
nor undoubted honesty, nor knowled 
of the world, nor proved faithfulness \ 
civil historians, nor profound piety, 
the part of eye-witnesses and 
temporaries, affords any guarantee of tl ^ 
objective truth of their statements, wh^ 
we know that a firm belief in th 
miraculous was ingrained in their mind^’l 
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and was the pre-supposition of men-, 
observations and reasonings. ‘ ';f 

I'herefore, although it be, as I believe^^t 
demonstrable that we have no real know-' -I 
ledge of the authorship,* or of the date 
of composition of the (jospcls, as they ■■/j 
have come down to us, and that nothing ■ 
better than more or less i}robable guess^ V 
can be arrived at on that subject, I have^v, 1 
not car6d to expend any space on the{'^ 
question. It will be admitted, I suppose, 
that the authors of the wwks attributedr^ 
to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John,;;:;^ 
w*hoever they may be, are personages 
whose capacity and judgment in the-ii 
narration of ordinary events are 
quite .so well certified as those of 
hard ; and we have seen what the valv^'^'*' 


of Eginhard’s evidence is 
miraculous is in question^ 


wlien 





^ have been careful to explain that 
i^e arguments which I have used in the 
^urse of this discussion are not new ; 

they are historical and have nothing 
j(o ' do with what is commonly called 
^fcience ; and that they are all, to the 
’•best of my belief, to be found in the 
“works of theologians of repute. 

The position which I have taken up, 
^l^t the evidence in favour of such 
J^racles as those recorded by Eginhard, 
consequently of mediieval demon- 
is quite as good as that in favour 
such miracles as the Gadarene, and 
'(d^nsequently of Nazarene demonology, 
none of my discovery. Its strength 
wittingly or unwittingly, suggested, 
•^Icentury and a half ago, by a theo- 
Jtwical scholar of eminence ; and it has 
if not exactly occupied, yet so 
fl^ified with bastions and redohbts by a 
Ji^png ecclesiastical Vauban, that, in my 
jill^gment, it has been rendered im- 
‘p^gnable. In the early part of the last 
;-<5^tury, the ecclesiastical mind in this 
^^ntry was much exercised by the 
qi^stion, not exactly of miracles, the 
l^urreiice of which in biblical times 
#as axiomatic, but by the problem : 
,^y^en did miracles cea.sc? Anglican 
;4ivines were quite sure that no miracles 
had happened in their day, nor for some 
•ftiine past ; they were equally sure that 
tthey happened sixteen or seventeen cen- 
ftiries earlier. And it was a vital question 
ifer them to determine at what point of 
;^jme, between this terminus a quo and 
.that terminus ad quem^ miracles came to 
:^n end. 

; The Anglicans and the Romanists 
t^greed in the assumption that the pos- 
J^sion of the gift of miracle-working 
ijji^f&s' Jfrima facie evidence of the sound- 
of the faith of the miracle-workers, 
supposition that miraculous powers 
Sli^ight be wielded bv heretics (though it 
^ght be supported by high authority) 
to consequences too frightful to be 
tehtertained by people who were busied 
4ti’ building their dogmatic^ house on the 
'^ds of early Church history. If, as the 
^manists maintained, an unbroken 



series of genuine rhim^^ 
records ofiheir Church, througtii^iJI 
whole of its existence, no Anglican' 
lightly venture to accuse themof doc-. 
trinal corruption. Hence, the Angiidans,' * 
who indulged in such accusations, Were 
bound to prove the modern, the mediaeval • 
Roman, and the later Patristic, imracles 
false ; and to shut off the "wonder-working 
power from the Church at the exact 
point of time when Anglican doctiib^^' 
ceased and Roman doctrine began. 
With a little adjustment — a squeeze here 
and a pull there — the Christianity of the 
first three or four centuries might be 
made to fit, or seem to fit, pretty weU 
into the Anglican scheme. So the 
miracles, from Justin say to Jerome, 
might be recognised ; while, in later 
times, the Church having become 
“corrupt” — that is to say, having pursued 
one and the same line of development 
further than was pleasing to Anglicans — 
its alleged miracles must needs be shams 
and impo.stures. 

Under these circumstances, it may be 
imagined that the establishment of a . 
scientific frontier between the earlier 
realm of supposed fact and the later of 
asserted delusion, had its difficulties ; 
and torrents of theological special plead*' 
ing about the subject flowed from clerical 
pens ; until that learned and acute Am 
glican divine, ("onyers Middleton, in his 
“ Free Inquiry,” tore the sophistical web 
they had laboriously woven to pieces, 
and demonstrated that the miracles of 
of the patristic age, early and late, must 
stand or fall together, inasmuch as the 
evidence for the later is jusf as good a.S 
the evidence for the earlier wonders, Jf 
the one set are certified by contem^ ! 
poraneous witnesses of high repute, So 
are the other ; and, in point of pr^bV 
ability, there is not a pin to ch60S& 
between the two. That is the solid 
ir^-efragable result of Middleton’s contn- 
bution to the .subject. But the F;ree 
Inquirer’s freedom had its limits ; and 
he draws a sharp line of demateatiotti 
between the patristic and the New Te^ttsar . 
rnent miracles— on the professed , 



of the latter, , being in- ‘ 
jSphii^/afe ont of the reach of criticism. 

A, 'century later, the question was taken 
1 SJ by another divine, Middleton’s equal 
ih Ij^ming and acuteness, and far hi.s 
St^perior in subtlety and dialectic skill ; j 
.who, tjjough an Anglican, scorned the | 
name of Protestant ; and, while yet a , 
ChuK'hman, made it his business, to 
paranSle, with infinite skill, the utter hol- 
towiless of the arguments of those of his 
brother ('hujehmen who dreamed that 
they could be both Anglicans and Pro- 
testots. The argument of the “ Essay 
on llte Miracles recorded in the ICccle- 
siasfeical History of the liarly Ages”^ by 
the present [1889] Roman Cardinal, but 
tbeh. Anglican Doctor, John Henry New- 
man, is compendiously stated by himself 
in the following passage : — 

If the miracles of Church hi.stoiy cannot be 
defended by the arguments of Leslie, Lyttelton, 
Paley, or Douglas, how many of the Scripture 
miracles sati.sfy their conditions ? (P. evii.) 

And, although the answer is not given in 
%so many words, little doubt is left on 
the mind of the reader, that in The mind 
of the writer, it is : None. In fact, this 


conclusion is one which cannot be re- 
sisted, if the argument in favoiu of the 
Scripture miracles is based upon that 
which laymen, whether lawyers, or men 
of science, or historians, or ordinary men 
of affairs, call evidence. But there is 
something really impressive in the mag- 
hiffeent contempt with which, at times, 
Dr. Newman sweeps aside alike those 
who offer and those who demand such 
evidence. 

Spme infidel authors advise us to accept no 
which would not have a verdict in their 
favour in a court of justice ; that is, they employ 
against Scripture a weapon which Protestants 
would confine to attacks upon the Church ; as if 

J I quote the first edition (1843). A second 
edition ^peared in 1870. Tract 8q of the Tracts 
^ (he Times should be rcad*witn this Essay. 
if I were called upon to compile a Primer of 

JtSKfidelity,” I think I should save myself trouble 
Peking a selection from lhe.se works, and 
•fhSSn'the Mssay on Devehpmeni by the same 

; - .. 


moral and religious questions required legal 
and evidence were the test of truth 1 (p. cviip- ^ 

“ As if evidence were the test of tnith 
— - although the truth in question is the;| 
occurrence, or the non-occurrence, 
certain phenomena at a certain time an^ 
in a certain place. 'Fhi^ sudden revelSu^i 
tion of the great gulf fixed between the,- 
ecclesiastical and the scientific mind is 
enough to lake away the breath of any 
one unfamiliar with the cleric'al organon. 
As if, one may retort, the assumption 
that rnirack^s may, or hai'c, served a 
moral or a religious end, in any way 
alters the fact that they profess to 
historical events, things that actually^ 
happened ; and, as such, must need|J 
be exactly those subjects about wbicb 
evidence is appropriate and legal proofed 
(which are such merely becau.se th^ 
afford adequate evidence) may be justly 
demanded. I'he (Jadarene miraclt?; 
either happened, or it did not. Whethei? 
the Gadarene “ question ” is moial 
or religious, or not, has nothing 
do with the fact that it is a purel|i! 
historical (Question whether the demoiA 
said what they are declared to have sai^ 
and the devil-possessed pigs did, or di^ 
rot, rush over the heights Ixiunding tb^ 
I^ke of Gennesaret on a certain day bt 
a certain year, after a.d. 26 and befor^ 
A.i). 36 : for vague and uncertain as Ne^ 
Testament chronology is, I suppose 
may be assumed that the event in 
question, if it happened at all, toot 
place during the procuratorsliip of PilatW 
If that is not a matter about which 
evidence ought to be required, and not 
only legal, but strict scientific proof 
demanded by sane men who are asked 
to believe the story — what is ? Is a 
reasonable lieing to be seriously asked to 
credit statements, which, to put the case 
gently, are not exactly probable, and on 
the acceptance or rejection of which his 
whole view of life may dejiend, withoul 

^ when* it suit? his purpose, as in th« 
Introdilttion to the Essay on 'Dwehpmeni^ Or. 
Newman can derrii^nd strict evidence in religion® 
questions as sharply as any “ infidel author 
I and he can even profess to yield to its for<^ 
I {Essay m Miracles ^ 1S70; note, p. 391). 


Is proof- as 
an alleged pickpocket to 

^ or as would suffice to prove the 
Sty of a disputed will ? 

Infidel authors ” (if, as I am assured, 
l^^ay answer for them) will decline to 

3psste time mere darken ings of 

^jmsel of this sort ; but to those 

pilglicans who accept his premises, Dr. 
yman is a truly formidable antagonist. 
|hat, indeed, are they to reply when he 
lats the very pertinent question : — 

pether persons who not merely question, but 
feudge the Ecclesiastical miracles on the ground 
H' their want o^ resemblance, whatever that l)c, 
those contained in Scripture — as if the 
[nighty could not do in the Christian Church 
bat He had not already done at the time of its 
padation, or under the Mosaic Covenant — 
r such reasoners are not siding with the 


her it is not a happy inconsistency by which 
py continue to believe the Scriptures while 
r reject the Church ^ (p. liii). 

ain, I invite Anglican orthodoxy to 
:q^Osider this passage 

narrative of the combats of St. Antony with 
spirits, is a development rather than a con- 
^i^iction of revelation, viz. of such texts as 
of Satan being cast out by prayer and fast* 
To be shocked, then, at the miracles of 
^3^;te$iastical history, or to ridicule them for 
strangeness, is no part of a scriptural 
|ffilo§ophy (pp. liii-liv). 

pijrther on, Dr. Newman declares that it 
admitted 

a distinct line can be drawn in point of 
character and circum.stancc between the miracles 
'jW Scripture and of Church history ; but this is 
pf no means the case (p. Iv). . . . specimens 
not wanting in the history of the Church, of 
piracies as awful in their character and as mo- 
Jlhentous in their effects as those which are 
l^stsorded in Scripture. I’hc fire interrupting the 
^building of the Jewish Temple, and the death 
.^ius, are instances, in Ecclesia.stical history, 
««ch solemn events. On the other hand, 
^ificult instances in the Scripture history are 
as these : the serpent in Eden, the Ark, 
ibcqib’s vision for the multiplication of liis cattle, 
l^speaking of Balaam’s ass, the axe swimming 

Compare Tract 85, p. no; “I am per- 
l Imt were men but consistent who oppose 
~tirch doctrines as being*^unscriptural, they 
vindkate the Jews for rejecting the 


various instances of 
which, as in that of NoAh’s 1 
words which seem the result of J 
are expressly or virtually ascribed’^ 
suggestion (p. Ivi). . \ 

Who is to gainsay our 
authority here ? “ Infidel* 

might be accused of a wish to 
the Scripture miracles by putting 
on a level w’ith the remarkable 'BtOlif;;' 
about the fire which stopped tiie' 
building of the Temple, or that 
the death of Arius — but Dr. Newfiilri t8 
above suspicion. The pity is that 
list of what he delicately terms “ difficult^* 
instances is so short. Why omit the, 
manufacture of Eve out of Adam's rib, , 
on the strict hi.storical accuracy of which 
the chief argument of the defenders of 
an iniquitous portion of our present 
marriage law' dejxinds ? Why leave out 
the account of the “ Bene Elohim ” and 
their gallantrie.s, on which a large part 
of the worst practices of the medieval 
inquisitors into w'itchcraft was based? 
Why forget the angel W'ho wrestled with 
Jacob, ifcnd, as the account suggests^, 
somewhat over-stepped the bound of 
fair play, at the end of the struggl^?»: 
Surely, we must agree w'ith Dr. Newman 
that, if all these camels Ivave gone down, -' 
it savours of affectation to strain at such 
gnats as the sudden ailment of Arilh^ : 
in the midst of his deadly, if prayei^ttf ;: 
enemies ; and the fiery explosion which ■ 
stopiied the Julian building operatk^l* 
Though the woref.^ of the “ Conclusipn ^ ' 

According to Dr. Newman, "This 
[that of Bishop Alexander, who begged Qod tp- 
‘ take Arius away *] is said to have teen 
about 3 P.M. on the .Saturday ; that same- ejWsar. 
ing Arius was in the great square of 
when he was suddenly seized with indispofiStldn ^ . 
(p. clxx). The "infidel” Giblxm seems to, 
dared to suggest that " an option between 
and miracle ’’ is presented by this case { 'SJiidi St 
must be admitted, that, if the Bishop had 
within the reach of a modem police 
things might have gone hardly 
Modern Infidels,” possessed of a 
ledigc of chemistry, are not imlikely, 
audacity, to suggest an " option 
damp and miracle " in seeking for ^ 

the nery outbur$t at Jetusal^., 



■■ 

. I' may ex- 

J^fei&tetion at finding myself 
jttiaV accords with a theo- 
^bve all suspicion of heterodoxy. 
^ my heartf I can declare my 
tiiftt there is just as good reason 
eving in the miraculous slaying of 
who fell short of the Athan- 
fi^ii|p6wer of affirming contradictories, 
.iy:|ffifi'espect to the nature of the God- 
as there is for believing in the 
of the serpent and the ark told in 
Gen^s, the speaking of Balaam's ass in 
Nmi^ers, or the floating of the axe, at 
Elisha’s order, in the second book of 
Kin^s. 

\ It is one of the peculiarities of a really 
sound argument that it is susceptible of 
ihe fullest development; and that it 
sometimes leads to conclusions un- 
expected by those who employ it. I'o 
.my mind., it is impossible to refuse to 
follow Dr. Newman when he extends 
his reasoning, from the miracles of the 
j.|Mittdstic and mediaeval ages backward in 
time, as far as miracles are recorded. 
■But, if the rules of logic are valid, I feel 
:./;both|>elled to extend the argument 
L^itwards to the alleged Roman miracles 
of the present day, which Dr. Newman 
might not have admitted, but which 
Cardinal Newman may hardly reject. 
Beyond question, there is as good, or 
pOthd|>s better, evidence of the miracles 
.worked by our I.Ady of Lourdes, as 
there is for the floating of Elisha s axe, 
or the speaking of Balaam’s ass. But 
mUjSt go still further ; there is a 
iOodem system of thaumaturgy and 
d^inoiiology which is just as well certified 
a®, -the ancient.^ Veracious, excellent, 

in a spiritualist journal takes me 
to task for venturing to cU)ubi the histo- 
literal truth of the Gailarene story, 
passage in his letter is worth 
- to the inateriali.stic and scicn> 


iji'i to the inateriali.stic and scien- 

uninitiated in spiritual verities, 
story of the Gadarene or Gergesene 
insurmountable difficulties ; it 
and nonsensical. To the ex- 
md cultivated Spiritualist 


Bometttne® learned and actit^t i 
even philosophers of no mean. p» 
sions, testify to the ‘levitation” 
bodies much heavier than Elisha’s a: 
to the existence of “ spirits " who, to tf® 
mere tactile sense, have been indisti|!p 
guishable from flesh ailfl blood ; 
occasionally, have wrestled with all th|^ 
vigour of Jacob’s opponent ; yet, furthejif 
to the speech, in the language of raj^; 
of spiritual beings, whose discourses, iti? 
point of coherence and value, are 
inferior to that of Balaam’s humble but^3 
sagacious steed. I have not the smallest^ 
doubt that, if these were persecutinjg i 
times, there is many a worthy “ .spirit-^ 
ualist ” who would cheerfully go to tbb.“., 
stake in support of bis pneiimatologicat' 
faith; and furnish evidence, after Paley-s';f 
own heart, in proof of the truth of his;; 
doctrines. Not a few modern divinea^^, 
doubtless struck by the imj)ossibility of ' 
refu.sing the .spiritualist evidence, if thi|;|’ 
ecclesiastical evidence is accepted, 
deprived of any a priori objection by 
implicit belief in Christian Demonol<^i| 
show themselves ready to take ppdf^j 
Sludge seriously, and to believe that 
is possessed by other devils than tho^-,; 
of need, greed, and vainglory. ' ■ 

I Under these circumstances, it was tdj 
be expected, though it is none the less« 
interesting to note the fact, that the. 
arguments of the latest school bf| 
“ .spiritualists ” present a wondetjfetlj 
family likeness to those which adofttij 
the subtle disquisitions of the advoca^'l 

this miracle is, as I am prepared to show, oiae Bif • 
the most instructive, the most prolbundly useful#, 
and the most Ixmeflcent w'hich Jesus ever wrougM 
in the whole course of His pilgrimage of redeatpf t 
lion on earth.” Juist so. And the first page ^ 
this same journal presents the followir^ Mveri-* 
tisement, among others of the sanm kidney t**- i 

“To' WEAI/rHV SriRlTUAUSTS.—A Lady 
Medium of tried power wishes to meet with ^ 
elderly gentleman who would lie willing to 
her a comfoetable home and maintenance in Rat’- i 
charge for her* Spiritualistic set vices, as hec^. 
* guides <;pnsidei her health is too delicate 
public sittifigs : London preferred. —Add«^:! 
‘ Mary,’ Office of 

Arc we goins back to the days of the Judges!?*; 
when wealthy Micah set up his private epfeix^; 
terapbiip*;;and l^cyite 



^lesiatstical miracles of forty years 
Sg<), It is unfortunate for the “ spiritual- 
^=|jst5 that, over and over again, cele- 
,®«ated and trusted media, who really, 
some respects, call to mind the 
p^ontanist ^ and gnostic seers of the 
^cond centu?^, are either proved in 
I'le^rts of law to be fraudulent impostors ; 

in sheer weariness, as it would seem, 
l^ithe honest dupes who swear by them, 
iSgibn confess their long-con- 

•li^ued iniquities, as the Fox women did 
other day in New York.^ But, 
-fis^enever a catastrophe of this kind 
ll^es place, the believers are no wise 
^^mayed by it. They freely admit that 
rhifft only the media, but the spirits whom 
■:™y summon, are sadly apt to lose sight 
;™ the elementary principles of right and 
^^&ng ; and they triumphantly ask : 

does the occurrence of occasional 
Ti^postures disprove the genuine mani- 
^^tations (that is to say, all those which 
not yet been proved to be 
^i^postures or delusions) ? And, in 
they unconsciously plagiarise from 
,t|^ churchman, who just as freely 

• admits that many ecclesiastical miracles 
may have been forged ; and asks, with 
calm contempt, not only of legal proofs, 
•but of common-sense probability, Why 
d^s it follow that none are to be sup- 

; posed genuine ? I must say, however, 
?v;that the spiritualists, so far as I know, 
ijdo venture to outrage right reason 
boldly as the ecclesiastics. They do 
?i^ot sneer at “ evidence ” ; nor repudiate 
?\ 

* Consi(kr Tertullian’s “sister” (“hodie 
j^tpud nos ”), who conversed with angels, saw 
heard mysteries, knew men’s thoughts, and 
jirescriljed medicine for their bodies {De Aninia, 

. Cap. 9). Tertullian tells us that this woman 

• •saw the soul as corporeal, and described its 
"■ Colour and shape. The “ infidel ” will probably 
v; uhable to refrain from insulting the memory 

of the ecstatic saint by the remark, tliat Tertul- 
■ lean’s known views about the corporeality of the 
‘|,!ftOul ma> have had something to do with the. 
-iVfijnarkable perceptive powers of the Montanist 
t Ynedium, in whose revelations of the spiritual 
it^W^orid he took such profound interest, 
f V' ® See the New York World for Sunday, 
October, 1888 ; and the Heport of the 
Commission Philadelphia, 1^7, 


the requirement of legal jwropfi, 
there can be no doubt that the 
ists produce better evidence', for, 
manifestations than can be shown"- 
for the miraculous death of Arius, or feet 
the Invention of the" Ooss.^ " 

From the “ levitation ” of tho. 


one end of a period of near 
thousand years to the “ levitation ^ of, 
Sludge tV: (k). at the other end, there is' 
a complete continuity of the miraculOU^:* 
wdth every gradation, from the childish 
to the stupendous, from the gratificatioit' 
of a caprice to the illustration of sublim^ 
truth. There is no drawing a line ii| 
the series that might be set out d| 
plausibly attested cases of spiritual inter|.: 
vention. If one is true, all may 
true ; if one is false, all may be false. | 

This is, to my mind, the inevitablr 
result of that metliod of reasoning whicK 
is applied to the confutation of Protest 
antism, with so much success, by one 0 
the acutest and subtlest di.sputants whq 
have ever championed Ecclesiasticism-^ 
and one cannot put his claims to acute| 
ness and subtlety higher. 


. . . the Christianity of history is not Pr<> 
teslautism. If ever there were a safe truth it la, 
this. . . . “ To })e deep in history is to cease to 
be a Protestant.” '' 


I have not a shadow of doubt that; 
these anti-Protestant epigrams are ! 
foundly true. But I have as little , 
in the same sense, the “ Christianity bf ; 
history is not ” Romanism ; and that tb; 
be deeper in history is to cease to 
Romanist. The reasons which com|>ls^; 
my doubts about the compatibility .of 
the Roman doctrine, or any other ft*rib 


^ Dr. Newman’s observation thiit the mira»;a% 
lous multiplication (jf the pieces of the true 
cross (with which “ the whole world is filled,” 
according to Cyril of Jerusalem ; and of which 
some say there are enough extant to build a. 
man-of-war) is no more wonderful than that dT 
the loaves and fishes, is one that I do not ’ wise' 
my way to contradict. See Essay on Mirmios^ 
2d ed. p. 163. , • 

^ An Essay on the Development of Ckrpsim^ 
Dectriml ]. Newman, D.D., pp* 7 Siw 8* 

(1878.) , , '■•‘-H- 


wi^ 'history, Arise out of 
{fie same line of argument as. that 
Newman in the famous 
which I have just cited. If, with 
one hand, Dr. Newman lias destroyed 
r^rcrtestantism, he has annihilated Roman- 
ptJjAm wijji the other ; and the total result 
*iOf his ambidextral efforts is to shake 
: . Christianity to its foundations. Nor was 
jUny one better aware that this must be 
,'tiie inevitable result of his arguments — 
if the world should refuse to ac'cept 
.Roman doctrines and Roman miracles 
: — than the writer of "frart 85. 

‘ Dr. Newman made his choice and 
passed over to the Roman Church half 
a century ago. Some of those who were 
essentially in harmony with his views 


I believe that he was quite right 
conviction ; but while he chooses 
one alternative, I choose the other ; 
he rejects Protestantism on the grouri^v 
of its incompatibility with history, so, ^ 
fortiori, I conceive that Romanism oug^t"' 
to be rejected ; and th 3 ?t an impartial* 
consideration of the evidence must re^use^ 
the authority of Jesus to anything more 
than the Nazarenism of James and Peter- 
and John. And let it not be supposed that 
this is a mere “ infidel ” jicrversion of the 
facts. No ont; has more openly and clearly 
admitted the possibility that they may be 
fairly interpreted in this way than 
Newman. If, he says, there are textS; 
which seem to show that Jesus contemi^' 
plated the evangelisation of the heathen ^ 


preceded, and many followed him. But 
many remained ; and, as the quondam 
Puseyite and present Ritualistic party, 
>'^hey are continuing that work of .sapping 
ind mining the Protestantism of the 
Anglican ("hurch which he and his 
y riends so ably commenced. At the 
’tijipresent time, they have no little claim 
be considered victorious all along the' 
Mline. I am old enough to recollect the 
small beginnings of the Tractarian party ; 
and I am amazed when I consider the 
■ present position of their heirs. Their 
!: little leaven has leavened, if not the 
whole, yet a very large lump of the 


. . . Did not the Apostles hear onr Lor^?' 
and what was their iniprcssion from what th^' 
heard ? Is it not certain tliat the Apostles did 
not gather this truth fnun His teaching? (Tjcac|^; 
^5»P-63.) .y 

He said, “Preach the (lospel to every crea^.. 
tiire.” These words need have only meanly*. 
“ Bring all men to Christianity through Judaisra.’^i 
Make them Jews, that they may enjoy Christ'^;; 
privileges, w'hich are lodged in judaism ; 
them those rites an<l ceremonies, eircuntcisioil, 
and the like, which hitherto have been dead'* 
ordinances, and now are living : and so the- 
Apostles seem to have understood them {iHii,) 
l>- 65). . : ;; 

So far as Nazarenism difterentiated- 
itself from contemporary orthodox 


Aliglican Church ; which is now pretty 
• much of a preparatory .school for 
' Papistry. So that it really behoves 
Englishmen (who, as I have been in- 
formed by high authority, are all legally 


Judaism, it seems to have tended 
towards a revival of the ethical and 
religious .spirit of the prophetic age,; 
accompanied by the belief in Jesus sd 
the Messiah, and by various accretions 


members of the State C'hurch, if they 
profess to belong to no other sect) to 
Wake up to what that powerful organisa- 
tiOJi is about, and whither it is tending. 
On this point, the writings of Dr. 
5I#^man, while he still remained within 
the iVnglican fold, are a vast store of the 
and the most authoritative informa- 


which had grown round Judaism subse* 
quently to the exile. To these belong 
the doctrines of the Resurrection, of the 
Last Judgment, of Heaven and Hell ; df 
the hierarchy of good angels ; of Satan 
and the hierarchy of evil spirits. And 
there is very strong ground lor believing 
that all these doctrines, at least in the 


tioh. His doctrines on Ecclesiastical 
miracles and on Development are the 
corner-stones of the Tractarian fabric. 
He b^ieved that his arguments led 
Romeward, or to what ecclesiastics 
Infidelity” and I call Agnosticism. 


shapes in whioli they were held by the 
post-exiUc Jews, were derived from 
Persian* and Babylonian^- sources, and 
are essentially of heathen origin. 

^ Dr, Newman feces this question with his; 
customary al^ity. “ Now, I oWn, I am nht 


^ 

pfatn^s ctf .c!i;6umjacent 
into Judaism ; how far any 
:.has a right to declare that the 
to accept one or other of these 
^ J as ascertained verities, comes 

^&e same l4»ng as contradicting Jesus, 
liiyppears to me not easy to say. But 
i^;hardly less difficult to conceive that 
^vcould have distinctly negatived any 
^ ^ them ; and, more especially, that 
aonology which has been accepted by 
^ Christian Churches, in every age and 
der all their mutual antagonisms, 
fit, I repeat my conviction that, whether 
s, sanctioned the demonology of his 
and nation or not, it is doomed, 
future of Christianity, as a dogmatic 
em and apart from the old Israelitish 
lies which it has appropriated and 
eloped, lies in the answer which 
ankind will eventually give to the 
ition, whether they are prepared to 
plieve such stories as the Gadarene and 
pneumatological hypotheses which 
with it, or not. My belief is they 
1^11 decline to do anything of the sort, 
i:^enever and wherever their minds have 
;%en disciplined by science. And that 
iijilscipline must, and will, at once follow 
lead the footsteps of> advancing 
Civilisation. 

JThe preceding pages were written 
" ore I became acquainted with the 
^tents of the May number of the 
\eteenfh Century, wherein I dis- 
ver many things which are decidedly 
> to my advantage. It would appear 
‘ evasion ” is my chief resource, 
^;4l^capacity for strict argument ” and 
p^tenness of ratiocination” my main 
characteristics, and that it ■ is 
credible ” that a statement 

.'^solicitous to (teny that this doctrine of an 
S^te Angel and his hosts was gained from 
l^lon : it might still be Divine neverthelc.ss. 
|ywhp made the prophet’s ass ^ak, and 
r instructed the prophet, niignt instruct 
hurch by means of heathen Babylon” 

1 85, p* 83J. There seefns to be no end to 
irden that Balaam’s ass can 



' ’Sow3Sge%:::toe^ 
notice, merely ti> 
truth, forced on me 
that it is only from those 
blessing of a firm hold of 
faith that such manifestab’pns . iip'lft 
ness, patience, and charity 
expected. 

I had imagined that no one 
read my preceding papers, could 
tain a doubt as to my position in 
of the main issue, as it has been. slai^i 
and restated by my opponent : ' 

an Agnosticism which knows nothing bf 
relation of man to (lod must not onfy rdblfe; 
belief to our Lord’s most undoubted -teachisgf. 
but must deny the reality of the spiritual con- 
victions in which lie lived.^ 

That is .said to be “ the simple question 
which is at issue between us,” and 
three testimonies to that teaching and 
those convictions selected are the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Story of the Passion. 

My answer, reduced to its briefest 
form, has been : In the first place, the 
evidence is such that the exact nature 
of the teachings and the convictions of 
Jesus is extremely uncertain; so 
what ecclesiastics are pleased to call a 
denial of them may be nothing of Ijhe 
kind. And, in the second place,L Jf 
Jesus taught the demonological S 3 rsteili 
involved in the Gadarene story-r-if 
belief in that system formed a . 

the spiritual convictions in which V' 
lived and died- then I, for ray 
unhesitatingly refuse belief in that ' 
ing, and deny the reality of those 
tual convictions. And I go furthipr 
add, that, exactly in so far as it 
proved that Jesus sanctioned th^ VV-’’ 
tially pagan demonological theQ|3,9S^S|!^5' 
rent among the Jews of his 
in so far, for me, will his 
any matter touching the 
be weakened. ■' 

With respect to the hrst 
answer, I have pointed' 

Sermon on the Mount, 'as 
. > tfimttitUk Owftay. r' 



materials ' 
fit soirees, and I do 
t this statement is 
TThe only other Gospel — 
which contains something 
not only the discourse, 
'^^itcumstances under which it 
livered, very different* Now, it 
P^fj^^hing to say that there w^as some- 
at the bottom of the two 
— which is quite possible; 
iSBOther to affirm that wc have any 
^y what that something was, or 
|O;;0|i:? upon any particular phrase and 
it to be a genuihe utterance. 


vWierje God is, there is both 
and course,” which is given in 
** Antiquities,” but not in the “ Wars,: 
am compell^ to say I do not fcndif| 
One of the two reports must be 
neous, possibly both are :'*ht any rate, 
cannot tell how much of either is 
And, if some fervent admirer of il^ 
Idumean should build up a theory 
Herod’s piety upon Josephus’s evj[den<Sei^‘ 
that he propounded the aphorism, is M'. 
a ‘‘mere evasion” to say, in reply, 
the evidence that he did utter it 
worthless ? 't 

It appears again that, adopting 


TbQ3« who pursue theology as a science, 
and bring to the study an adequate 
knowledge of the ways of ancient his- 
will find no difficulty in provid- 
ing iffustrations of niy meaning. I may 
one which has come within range 
'M. my own limited vision. 

; In Josephus’s “ History of the Wars 
of the Jews ” (chap, xix.), that writer 
iq)orts a speech which he says Herod 
iaade at the opening of a war with the 
;^rabians. It is in the first person, and 
■ifould naturally be supposed by the 
rmder to be intended for a true version 
of what Herod said. In the “Anti- 


quiti^” written some seventeen years 
wet, the same writer gives another 
T^oit, also in the first person, of 
i^etod's speech on the same occasion. 
Jhrsi second oration is twice as long as 
and, though the general tenor 
dr the two speeches is pretty much the 


sai^# tliere is hardly any verbal identity, 
good deal of matter is introduced 
intb fhe one, which is absent from the 
Josephus prides himself on his 
a^^r^y ; people whose fathers might 
fetod Herod’s oration were his 
;iil|§fewiporaries ; and yet his historical 
so curiously undeveloped that 
qi^i'te innocently, perjxjtrate an 
literary fabrication ; for one of 
pj^ at^counts must be incorrect 
- asked whether 1 believe 
some particular state- 
occasion; whether, for 


tactics of Conachar when brought facial 
to face with Hal o’ the Wynd, I 
been trying to get my simple-mind'^? 
adversary to follow me on a wnld-goo!^^* 
chase through the early history ^ 
Christianity, in the hope of escajMi^) 
impending defeat on the main issii^ 
But I may be permitted to point 
that there is an alternative hypothe^ 
which equally fits the facts ; and thiO 
after all, there may have been metbi^ 
in the madness of my supposed panic» %| 
For suppose it to be established tbf^ 
Gentile Christianity w^as a totally 
ferent thing from the Nazarenism 
Jesus and his immediate disciples ; 
pose it to be demonstrable that, as ear^J 
as the sixth decade of our era at leas^i 
there were violent divergencies of 
nion among the followers of Jesus^J-. 
suppose it to be hardly doubtful that tbk" 
Gospels and the Acts took their present^ 
shapes under the influence of thoajf' 
divergencies ; suppose that their authoi:^, 
and those through whose Ivands 
passed, had notions of historical veracity’; 
not more eccentric than those whico ' 
Josephus occasionally displays : surely" j 
the chances that the Gospels are al-;.'! 
together ^trustworthy records of th^ 
teachings of .Jesus become very slender; ; 
And, ^ince tlie whole of the case of 
other -side is based on the supposiiic^'l 
that they are accurate records (especi^^^ 
of speeches, about which anciea^ 
historians are, so curiously loosed ^ 


I'db 'V^feire to submit that this part 
Pg^kiy argument bears very seriously on 
main issue ; and, as ratiocination, is 
to the core. 

'Again, when I passed by the topic of 
speeches of Jesus on the Ooss, it 
;l^ears that could have had no other 
'‘motive than the dictates of niy native 
'Evasiveness. An ecclesiastical dignitary 
■.‘may have respectable reasons for 
inclining a fencing match “ in sight of 
'^Aethsemane and Calvary ” ; but an 
;j|k^lesiastical “ Infidel ” ! Never. It is 
obviously impossible that, in the belief 
^at “the greater includes the less,” I, 
^Saving declared the (lospel evidence 
general, as to the sayings of Jesus, 

: S be of questionable value, thought it 
;&edless to select for illustration of 
■py views, those particular instances 
■Shkh were likely to be most offensive 
persons of another way of thinking. 
Sui any supposition that may have . 
;®en entertained that the old familiar 
pnes of the ecclesiastical war-drum will 
vismpt me to engage in such needless 
-^scussion had better be renounced, 
shall do nothing of the kind. Let 
suffice that I ask my readers to 
:fen to the twenty- third chapter of 
(revised vension), verse thirty- 
and he will find in the margin 

ancient authorities omit: And Jesus 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
they do.” 

. So that, even as late as the fourth 
^Jo^tury, there were ancient authorities, 
some of the most ancient and 
^weightiest, who either did not know of 
;|his utterance, so often quoted as charac- 
teristic of Jesus, or did not believe it 
.had been uttered. 

Many years ago, I received an anony- 
^mous letter, which abu.sed me heartily 
my want of moral courage in not 
^!|sMking out. I thought that one of 
«ithe oddest charges an anonymous letter- 
could bring. But I am hot sure 
the plentiful sowing of the pages 
article with which I am dealing 
accusations of evasion, may not 


seem bddet t6 Ihos^ 
the main strength of the 
which I have' been 
review and elsewhere) is ‘tO’ 

anything in the text of my first ^per, 
but to a note which occurs at p. ' --Cil' 
this I say : , 

Dr. \V;\ce tells us : “ II may 1)C asked how 
far we can rely on the .icccjunts we 
our Lord's teaching on these subjects.” Anti 
lie seem.s to think the question appropriat'ely 
an.swered by the assertion that it “ought tp lie 
regarded as settled by M. Kenan’s practical 
surrender of the advcT.se case.” 

I requested Dr. Wace to point out the 
passages of Renans works in which, 
as he affirms, this “ {practical surrender ” 
(not merely as to the age and authorship 
of the (lospels, be it observed, but as to 
their liistorical value) is made, and. he 
has been so good as to do so. Now let * 
us consider the f)arts of Dr. Wace^s 
citation from Renan which are relevar*t 
to the is.sLie : — 

The author of this Gospel [Luke] is certainly 
the same as the author of the Acts of tlie 
Apostles. Now the author of the Acts seemS tt>; 
lx; a companion of St. Paul — a character which 
accords completely with St. Luke. I know that 
more than one objection may be opposed to thJ« 
reasoning : Init one thing, at all events, is beyond 
doubt, namely, that the author of the third 
Gosjiel and of the Acts is .a man who 1.x:longed 
to the second apostolic generation ; sind this 
suffices for our purpose. 

This is a curious “ practical surrender 
of the adverse case.” M. Renan thinkK 
that there is no doubt that th^ authpt 
of the third Gospel is the author of the 
Acts — a conclusion in which I suppdsE 
critics generally agree. He goes pn to 
remark that this person seems to bei a 
companion of St. Paul, and adds that 
Luke was a companion of St. 

Then, somewhat needlessly, M. Rehhh 
pjoints out that there is more than'oile 
objection to jumping, from such data'as 
these, to the conclusion that “Luke” is 
the writer of the third Gospel. And, 
finally, M. Renan is content to* reduce 
that which is “beyond doubt" to the 
fact that the author of the two boola.is 
a man of the second apostolic 
Well, it seems to me that P 



surraidering any- 
practically or theoretic- 


'•VPt/Wace (Nineieenth Cetiiury^ March, 
^ 3^3) states that he derives the 


contains a list of Renan’s “ Oeuvres 
Comi^tes,” at the head of which I find 
‘‘Vie de Jesus,” 15*’ edition. It is, 
therefore, a later work than the edition 
of the Vie de Jesus which Dr. Wace 
quotes. Now “ Les Evangiles,” as its 
name implies, treats fully of the questions 
respecting the date and authorship of 
the Gnspels ; and any one who desired, 
not inctely to use M. Renan’s expressions 
for controversial purposes, but to give a 
‘fair account of his views in their full 
significance, would, I think, refer to the 
later source. 

If this course had been taken, Dr. 


A’ndj aii the while, the scientific 
of theology knows that, the more reasd^l 
there may be to believe that Luke 
the companion of Paul, the more 
doubtful becomes his credibility, if he ,’; 
really wrote the Acts. For, in that case,*^ 
he could not fail to have be^to ac'quainted* ' 
with Paul’s account of the Jeru.salein 
conference, and he must have consciously 
misrepresented it. 

We may next turn to the es.sential 
part of Dr. Wace’s citation {Nineteenth’^ 
Century j p. 365) touching the first 
Gospel : — 

St. Matthew evidently deserves peculiar 
confidence fi>r the discour.scs. Here are the 
“ oracles ” — the very notes taken while the; f 
memory of the instruction of Jesus was living. **. 
and definite. 

M. Renan here expresses the very ,, 
general opinion as to the existence of a 
collection of “ logia,” having a different’* 
origin from the text in which they are 
embedded, in Matthew. “Notes” are ‘ 


Wace might have found .some as decided I somewhat suggestive of a shorthand , 
expressions of opinion, in favour of I writer, but the suggestion is uninten*;!' 
Luke’s authorship of the third Gospel, | tional, for M. Renan assumes that these ^ 
as jhe has discovered in “ Lhe Apostles.” > “ notes ” were taken, not at the time C>f*N 
r mention this circumstance, because I 1 the delivery of the “logia” but subs^V; 


<i4si:re to jioint out that, taking even the quently, while (as he a.ssumes) the| 

strongest of Renan’s .statements, I am memory of them was living and definite 

still at a loss to .see how it justifies that so that, in this very citation, M. Renans 

large sounding phrase, “ practical sur- leaves open the question of the general 

rendet of the advtjrse ca.se.” For, on p. historical value of the finst Ciospel ; while 

438 of “ lx?s ICvangiles,” Renan .speaks it is obvious that the accuracy of “notes”, 

of the way in which Luke’s “excellent taken, not at the time of delivery, but 


ihteutions ” have led him to torture 
hiMpry in the Acts ; he declares Luke 
to be the founder of tliat “ eternal 
fietiOM which is called ecclesiastical 
history ” ; and, on the preceding page, 
he talks of the “ myth ” of the Ascension 
— with its “ niise cn scene voulueC At p. 
435, I find “ Luc, pu rauteiir quel qii’il 
suit du troisieme Evangile ” ; at p. 280, 
the accounts of the Passion, the death 
. and, the resurrection of Jesus, are said to 
be f*peu historiques ” ; at p. 283, “ I^a 
\ ;V? 3 eur bistorique du troisieme Evangile 
, moindre que celles des 

A Pyrrhic sort of 
orthodoxy, this “ surcejider ” I 


from memory, is a matter about which, 
more than one opinion may be fairly, 
held. Moreover, Renan expressly callS' 
attention to the difiiculty of dislinguishii'ig. 
the authentic “logia” from later addi-'s 
tions of the same kind l.es IivangileSi” - 
p. 201). 'i'he fact is, there is no contr&» ^ 
diction here to that opinion about the 
first (iospel which is expressed in “Les 
Evangiles” 175). 

The text of the so-called Matthew^ supposes" 
the pre-existehce of that of Mark, and does little' 
more than. Oimplete it. He coTni:>letes it in tw<|« 
fashions — first, by the insertion of tho.se long ' 
discourses which gii^e their chief value to the 
Hebrew Gospels ; then by adding traditions of W. 
more modern formation, results of successive^ 





goes on to suggest that 
** Mark, ” “ Pseudo-Matthew ” 
kn Aramaic version of the Gospel, 
ialty set forth in that dialect. Finally, 
the second Gospel {Nineteenth 

P- 365) 

e {Mark] is full of minute observations, pro* 
!big, l)eyoa(l doubt, from an eye-witness, 
■e IS nothing to conflict with the supposition 
this eye-witness . . . was the Apostle Peter 
filf, as Papias has it. 

4 >t US consider this citation by the 
of Les Fvangiles ” : — 

Wis work, although com]X).sed after the death 
was, in a sense, the york of Peter ; it 
presents the way in which Peter was accustomed 
^^late the life of Jesus (p. 1 16). 

•M* Renan goes on to say that, as an 
^dncal document, the Gospel of Mark 
■ a great .superiority (p. 116); but 
rk has a motive for omitting the dis- 
^rses, and he attaches a “ puerile im- 
litance” to miracles (p. 117). The 
^el of Mark is less a legend, than a 
S^raphy written with credulity (p. 118). 
twould be ra.sh to say that Mark has 
been interpolated and retouched 

ilf any one thinks that I have not been 
iitanted in drawing a sharp distinction 
?een “scientific theologians” and 
upsels for creeds ” ; or that my wam- 
against the too ready acceptance of 
ain declarations as to the state of 
leal criticism was needless ; or t^t 
anxiety as to the sense of the wford 
"metical ” was .superfluous; let him 
pare the statement that M. Renan 
made a “ practical surrender of the 
case ” with the facts just set forth. 

' >\what is the adverse case? The 
Stion, as Dr. Wace puts it, is “ It may 
tasked how far can we rely on the 
we possess of our Lord’s teach- 
' ^ 151 ibese subjects.” It will be obvious 
M, Renan’s statements amount to 
jkdrerse answer— tow a “practical” 
any great reliance can be 
He does not 


; P '■ '■M "jir’T'jf.Vj', ' ■ ' ^ 


kh'fSw ■ ' ■ 

lection of “ logia,^ dr 
are authentic; tho^W^ 
second Gospel the 
points out that it is writt^=:;Wi^ 
ity, and may have been ihter^li|^||p 
retouched ; and as to the 
qu’il soit,” of the third 
“ rely on the accounts ” of a 
deserves the cavalier treatmefitj .wlis^ 
“ Luke ” meets with at M, 
hands? 

I repeat what I have already 
than once said, that the question of tie’ 
age and the authorship of the 
has not, in my judgment, the impor^ncO 
which is so commonly assigned io. tt 5 
for the simple reason that the repoi^; 
even of eye-witnesses, would not suficO-- 
to justify belief in a large and essential 
part of their contents ; on the contrary^ 
these reports would discredit the 
nesses. The Gadarene miracle, for ek-' 
ample, is so extremely improbable thkt 
the fact of its being reported by fchr^'; 
even independent, autliorities could Jiofe 
justify belief in it, unle.ss we had tie, ; 
clearest evidence as to their capacit^^’ 
observers and as interpreters of th^fir^'Sfe;. 
nervations. But it is evident that:' 
^hree authorities are not independknlj;; 
that they have simply adopted a 
of which there were two version.i;,aii^; 
instead of their proving its truth it 
suggests their superstitious cred-tii^it’ 
so that if “ Matthew,” “ Marfe^ ind' 
“Luke” are really responsible wkv.iife 
Gospels, it is not the better 
Gadarene story, but the worse fof 

A wonderful amount of 
capital has been made out 
sertion in the note to which 
referred, as an obiter dictum 
sequence to my argument, 
work ^ were non-extant, 
of biblical criticism, as set 
works of Strauss, Baur, 

^ I trust it may not l;>e 
value M. Renan^s laboon^'^'ii^ 

. slighUngly of them* 




but -it' 

'morft. of my native per- 
for one more chance, 
of the historical develop- 
branch of science, what is 
IwWiHy observed is this : that the men 


s^wjfcake epochs, and are the real archi- 
the fabric of exact knowledge, are 
introduce fruitful ideas or 
As a rule, the man who does 
^shes hisidea, or hismethod,too far; 
' he does not, his school is sure to do 
; |6rid those who follow have to reduce 
tsk^Ork to its proper value, and assign it 
tk pilfce in the whole. Not unfrequently, 
tjteyf in their turn, overdo the critical 
process, and, in trying to eliminate error, 
away truth. 

vAThus, as I said, Linnaeus, Buffbn, 
.ijuyier, I.amarck, really ‘^set forth the 
results ” of a developing science, although 
ihey often heartily contradictoneanother. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, 
i*^odern classificatory method and nomen- 
rcjature have largely grown out of the 
• ;wQrk of Linnaeus : the modern concep- 
^‘4ion of biology, as a sc'ience, and of its 
to climatology, geography, and 
, g^logy^ are, as largely, rooted in the 
^ '^Ults .of the labours of Buffon ; com- 
'IM^rabive anatomy and palaeontology ow'e 
a, /vast debt to Cuvier’s results; while 
’ ijUVertebrate zoology and the revival of 
= ...tbie idea of evolution are intimately do- 
on the results of the work of 
X-i^arck, In other words, the main 
■ of biology up to the early years 

century are to be found in, 
^ out of, the works of these 


• i mistake not, Strauss, if he did 

the idea of taking the my- 
into account in the 
of the Gospel narratives, 
may have exaggerated the 
that faculty, obliged scientific 
to take that element 
^i'fepnsideration ; so Baur, in 
to the casdinal fact 



Pm 

•tendencies in the 
Chuttoh ; so Reuss, in setting a 
vellous example of the cool ahd/d® 
passionate application of the piirtci|:3^ 
of scientific criticism over the whc^ 
field of Scripture; so Vclkmar, in 
clear and forcible statement of - 
Nazarene limitations of Jesus, contribut^^ 
results of permanent value in scientifui 
theology. I took these names as the^ 
occurred to me. Undoubtedly, 1 
have advantageously added to them^^ 
pel haps, I might have made a bett^af: 
selection. But it really is absurd to 
to make out that I did not know th»| 
these writers widely disagree ; and I- 
believe that no scientific theologian wlli 
deny that, in principle, what I have said' 
is perfectly correct. Blcclesiastical ad^; 
vocates, of course, cannot be expected* 
to take this view of the matter. 
them, these mere seekers after truth, 
so far as their results are unfavourable^ 
to the creed the clerics have to suppot^ 
are mor or less “ infidels,” or favouns^ 
of “ infidelity ” ; and the only thing 
care to see, or probably can see, is 
fact that, in a great many 
the truth-seekers differ from one anotfe^ 
and therefore can easily' be exhibited’ 
the public, as if they did nothing else.! 
as if any one who referred to their havir^ 
each and all, contributed his share to this 
results of theological science, w'as mereJjif 
showing his ignorance ; and as if a chargi 
of inconsistency could be based on 
fact that he himself often disagrees witSt 
what they say. I have never lent d 
shadow^ of foundation to the assumptidf^ 
that I am a follow^er of either Strauss, or 
Baur, or ’Reuss, or Volkmar, or Renailji 
my debt to these eminent men — so 
my superiors in theological knowdedge*-^ 
is, indeed, great ; yet it is nut for their 
opinions, but for those I have been able; 
to form for myself, by their help. 

In Ai^nosticism : a Rejoinder^ I haVe 
referred to the difficulties under which 
thosS professor^ of the science pC 
theology, whose tenure of their pos^. 
depends on the results of their investtt^ 



our chairs of Astronomy had' 
in the fourteenth centur>^ and that 
^ijfiiiriimbents were bound to sign Ptolemaic 
■ In that case, with every respect for the 
_ &f ^rsons thus hampered to attain and 
and- the I think men of common 

would go elsewhere to learn astronomy. 

not write this paragraph without 
tf kli'owledge that its sense would be 
to the kind of perversion which it 
suffered ; but, if that was clear, the 

f iedessity for the statement was still 
A^rer, It is my deliberate opinion : I 
.45*t6rate it ; and I say that, in my judg- 
ant, k is extremely inexpedient that 
y subject which calls itself a science 
ould be entrusted to teachers who 
lire debarred from freely following out 
Scientific methods to their legitimate 

t f^^Iusions, whatever those conclusions 
Siy be. If I may borrow a phrase 

r aded at the Church Congress, I think 
“ought to be unpleasant” for any 
of science to find himself in the 
liiosition of such a teacher. 

Human nature is not altered by seat- 
fog it in a professorial chair, even of 
Iheology. I have very little doubt that 
If, in the year 1859, the tenure of my 
had de[)ended upon my adherence 
fo) the doctrines of Cuvier, the objections 
p them set forth in the “Origin of 
” would have had a halo of 
•^avity about them that, being free to 
foach what I pleased, I failed to dis- 
.^ver. And, in making that statement, 
'It does not appear to me that I am con- 
l^^ng that I should have been debarred 
jby “ selfish interests ” from making 
i^^spdid inquiry, or that I should have 


sen^ as iiiay re^m in aii 
“infidel” might have' got 
the difficulty ; but it would be unwbi^yl 
to deny, or disguise, the fact that a 
serious difficulty must have been 
for me by the -D^ure of my tenurwf 
fet it be obse^Uft that the temptatfof^, 
in my case, would have been far sHghte 
than in that of a professor of theology ; 
whatever biological doctrine I had 
pudiated, nobody I cared for would 
have thought the worse of me for so 
doing. No scientific journals would 
have howled me down, as- the religiousr 
newspapers howled down my too honest 
friend, the late Bishop of Natal; nor 
would my colleagues of the Royal Society 
have turned their backs upon me, as his 
episcopal colleagues boycotted him, ( 
I say these facts are obvious, 
that it is wholesome and needful that 
they should be stated. It is in the 
interests of theology, if it be a science, 
and it is in the interests of those 
teachers of theology who desii^iB to 
be something better than counsel 
for creeds, that it should *. be 
taken to heart. I'he seeker after 
logical truth and that only, will no more 
suppose that I have insulted him, than 
the prisoner who works in fetters will 
try to pick a quarrel with me, if I 
suggest that he would get on better if 
the fetters were knocked off ; Unle^ 
indeedj as it is said does happen in the 
course of long captivities, that the victim 
at length ceases to feel the weight of his 
chains, or even tal^es to hugging them, 
as if they were honourable ornaments. 
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ETHICS AND RELIGION. 


Among those who take little or no trouble to analyse their beliefs there 
is still to be found a vague but widespread idea that morality is the 
offs[)ring of religion, and that, if the established faith of a country is 
destroyed, a general dissolution of ethical obligations is certain to follow. 
A few considerations may be brought forward to show that this idea of 
the origin of morality is a mistaken one and the apprehension as to its 
future groundless. The common notion that the Bible is the source of 
oar moral conceptions is not merely at variance wdth the facts, but is 
discredited by the Bible itself, which shows clearly that, long before 
the actual records were written, such conceptions were recognised and 
acted upon by the persons whose histor>^ is related. Indeed, a very 
early moral perception is implied by the legendary story of Eden, the 
significance of which lies in the fact that man had by disobedience 
to a divine command attained a knowledge of good and evil, which 
apparently it was intended he should never gain. In this incident the 
theological mind sees a ** Fall,” wdiile the reasoning mind sees a rise — 
the first stage in the growth of a normal and necessary experience. The 
fallacious explanation hides a germ of truth ; but it is a strange 
perversity that insists on such a palpable myth being accepted as 
veritable history. 

Scientific investigation has now placed it beyond doubt that man 
has lived upon this earth for a time inconceivably longer than the 6,000 
years deduced from the perplexing chronology of the Bible. The 
evidence need not be given here; it is available to all in the admirable 
summary contained in the late Mr. Samuel Laing’s IIu?nan Origins, 
Let it suffice to say that the strength of the evidence lies in its cumu- 
lative character. From geology and astronomy we learn the enormous 
antiquity of the earth. Palaeontology and archaeology reveal to us the 
existence of primitive races who have passed away without leaving even 
a name behind. History, fragmentary though its records are, tells us of 
populous communities which inhabited the valley of the Nile and the 
plains of Mesopotamia from 7,000 to 10,000 years ago. Common 
sense delivers a similar verdict. If man had been created only 4,000 
years b.c., it is utterly impossible that the great ng.tions of Egypt and 
Assyria, to say nothing of the teeming populations of Central Asia, 
Hindustan, and China, oould have developed into full social activity 
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such early dates as history proves beyond question to have been the 
case. 

Now, as it is certain that long before the date of the Flood, long 
before even the supposed Creation, large and comparatively civilised 
commun^pes actually existed, it follows with equal certainty that in a still 
remoter antiquity those communities must have evolved laws more or^ 
less ethical in character for the regulation of their co-operative life. 
They could not otherwise have grown into nations. We know, from 
the evidence of the flint implements, that primitive men lived at first in 
small groups, which, for mutual protection, and following the lies of 
kinship, arranged themselves into clans; these in time became com- 
munities, and ultimately developed into great nations. This process 
occupied immense periods of time. In its earlier stages progress 
towards civilisation is slow to a degree almost inconceivable to us. 
Without the appliances, the inventions, and even the most familiar ideas 
of civilised life, existence drags on from day to day in one stagnant, 
uneventful round, the tedium of which, relieved only by the excitement 
of warfare and the chase, is unperceived by those who have never been 
accustomed to anything else. But coincident with the formation of the 
clan the need of laws governing the relations of the members to one 
another would make itself felt. In the case of a large community, 
whether pastoral or civic, a definite body of legislation would be too 
urgent a necessity to be disregarded. As internal dissension would 
seriously weaken the defensive capacity of the community as a body, 
disputes between its members would need to be adjusted by an impartial 
tribunal, and a system of justice would become organised. Murder, as 
diminishing the number and available strength of the social unit, would 
require stern suppression. Theft, slander, personal violence, would be 
felt as infractions of the right of each member to enjoy the advantages 
of association. From such offences each v/as liable to suffur, and all 
were therefore equally concerned to prevent them. If each member 
gave part of his time, strength, and intelligence to benefit the corj^oratt 
body, it was natural to expect in return its aid in the protection of 
property, and some security for personal liberty. The advantages being 
common to all, each one would have the same interest in maintaining 
social order, and the popular concurrence would be assured in any 
legislative system, however rude, which had for its object the benefit of 
the whole community. The solicitude for the rights of property shown 
by many ancient codes, of which that of Hammurabi may be cited as 
an example, confirms a presumption which modern research has rendered 
imperative. And the social requirement would be stimulated by the 
growth of the natural disposition of human beings to unite their activities, 
as well as by the development of those sympathetic feelings which, as 
Darwin pointed out, form an essential part of the social instinct. In 
this way arose the idea of law, the idea of justice, the idea of moral 
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duty, as the primary needs of a community if it was to hold together 
at all. 

With this conception religion would at first have nothing to do, 
Man’s feebly-developed reasoning powers led him to attribute to the 
forces of nature, and even to inanimate objects, feelings and* ^)assions 
similar to those which he experienced himself. Motion meant life. 
Life meant personality. No such idea as that of a boundary between 
the natural and the supernatural existed or could exist. They were not 
two conceptions, but one conception ; and in this confusion, this 
ignorance, this credulity, we must look for the origin of all religious 
ideas. A crude fetish worship led by degrees to the veneration of the 
spirits of ancestors, of the heads of families, of warriors, of chieftains, 
of kings, and so, after thousands of years of dim surmise and painful 
striving, to the notion of a supreme spirit who had created the universe 
and man. In this slow process the religious impulse was marked by 
ever- varying degrees of superstition. For ages religion meant simply 
sacrifice, propitiation, ceremonial. Spiritual ideas and ethical influences 
came long afterwards. 

It may be difficult to say positively which idea, that of morality or 
that of religion, came first in order of time; but it seems tolerably clear 
that for ages the two conceptions developed independently. All ancient 
records appear to indicate the absence of any close relation between 
them. So marked is the severance that in many cases the more religious 
the people the more cons[)icuous was their lack of morals. The Bible 
itself is instructive on this subject. Among the Jewish patriarchs, even 
where their characters were superior, we do not perceive that a fervent 
piety was any great bar to lying, cheating, and murder. In David we 
lind a pronounced example of this severance of morals from religion. 
In spite of a religious faith so exalted and sincere that he was called a 
man after God’s own heart, his natural ferocity was so great that in 
extreme old age he enjoined with his dying breath a savage vengeance 
upon his enemies. The conception of God in the Old Testament is 
sadly marred by this dissociation of religion from pure ethical ideas. At 
one moment tender, merciful, and gracious, in the next breath he is 
described as delighting in bloodshed, inflicting terrific punishments upon 
his enemies, and actuated by many of the passions which civilised 
humanity has learnt to consider debasing and shameful. The pre- 
judicial effect upon morals of such imperfect conceptions of deity can 
hardly be exaggerated. The worshipper is prone to imitate the GK»d he 
reveres, and Plato long ago warned the world gainst the mischief of 
allowing children to be taught that what is wrong for men is right for 
God. It can hardly be said that the Bible h^s not fostered the error of 
an unworthy anthropomorphism. And the error haj? not been confined 
to an insignificant people, but, by means of a strange and incomprehen- 
sible theory of divine inspiration, has permeated the civilised world, with 
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results which are a standing testimony to the disastrous effects of religion 
divorced from morality. Religion has formulated itself in terms of 
theology. Theology inevitably tends to exclusiveness and bigotry, and, 
in the result, to persecution for matters of opinion. 

It i^' in fact, clear that only as religion is purified and uplifted 
by ethical impulses does it become a civilising force. To this process* 
the aid of the reasoning faculties is essential. In reason must lie the 
perception that worship should be something more than a blind aspira- 
tion towards the unseen ; that it should be a power promoting social 
well-being as well as individual happiness. Reason must by long expe- 
rience discover what beliefs are best fitted to attain this end, and what 
best accord with man’s ever-growing perception of the right and the 
true. It took many ages before these two divisions of life could be made 
to work in harmony. Nor is the process yet complete, for theological 
and ethical reconstructions are still in progress. We cannot doubt, 
however, that the priestly caste — sometimes with the purest, sometimes 
with the most interested, motives — must thousands of years ago have 
perceived that religion could be made a powerful aid to morals, and 
numberless efforts in the direction of amalgamating them were made. 
So considerable a success was achieved that even in our own time 
large numbers of people still believe the two spheres to be practically 
identical, and that, if the one suffers under the rude breath of criticism, 
the other must suffer with it. Many thinkers, however, now hold that 
such a fear is baseless, and that even if it were well-founded it would 
afford no reason why we should be silent concerning that which we 
see to be false. They find that organised religion has been in the 
past productive of a degree of evil which its supporters are either un- 
aware of or loth to admit. Rationalists are suspicious of such religion. 
They cannot admit that age has entirely changed its nature. It is not 
that they object to personal piety and humble trust in a higher power. 
But they find that religion unenlightened by reason invariably merges 
in superstition, and often leads to the commission of acts of barbarous 
cruelty in the supposed interests of its deity; that the intellectual 
forms in which its beliefs are stated have a tendency to narrow the 
understanding, to freeze the warmth of sympathy, and, being assumed 
to be final, to impede progress to larger and truer conceptions. If the 
independent thinker is right in this contention — and history gives 
the amplest testimony to its truth — he is justified in maintaining that all 
religious beliefs must be held subject to the verification of reason, and 
that the link between religion and morals, not being essential or indis- 
soluble, may be broken if adequate ground can be shown. Religion and 
morals came into existence independently ; they have to a large extent 
developed independently ; and their union therefore cannot be deemed 
of eternal duration. What man has joined man can put asunder. The 
one assumes that morality originates in the will of God ; the other finds 
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that it springs from the experience of man. “ Theology supposes that 
all conduct in accordance with the desire and command of a man-like 
God, whatever may be its natural effect^ is good ; and that all conduct 
not in such accordance, whatever may be its natural effect^ is bad ” 
(Wilson’s New Light on Old Problems ^ p. 55). Which is the tmer basis 
of conduct, conformity to an unknown and contradictory will or the 
recognition of known effects upon human life? It is an error to teach 
that morality springs from any revelation. “It is of the very essence of 
the moral sense that it is a common perception by men of what is good 
for man When men respect human life for the sake of Man, tranquil- 

lity, order, and progress go hand in hand ; but those who only respected 
human life because God had forbidden murder have set their mark 
upon Europe in fifteen centuries of blood and fire ” (Professor Clifford, 
Ethics a?td Religion). It is this inveterate spirit of theology which 
has confused positive moral duties with erroneous dogmas and cere- 
monial precepts, to the serious detriment of both moral and intellectual 
progress. \ 

Religion and morals occupy different departments of life. The 
objections which apply to the one do not apply to the other. The 
philosophical batteries which are shattering dogmas and creeds into 
fragments have no force against those moral concepts w'hich a long 
course of experience has proved to be not merely beneficial, but indis- 
pensable to human welfare. The foundations of religion on its intel- 
lectual side are speculative, changing, unverihable ; those of morality 
are established, practical, and permanent. Is there any reason to 
suppose that, if Christendom finally gives up the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, men will cease to be honest or women virtuous ? The vague talk 
about the dissolution of dogma involving the break-up of morals assumes 
that they cannot exist apart. Has Buddhism been so great a failure ? 
Even if the wT>rld at large were to throw off moral restraints to-morrow% 
has not the Christian Church faith enough in its ethical principles to 
continue to believe and preach them ? And would not their practical 
effect be as great, or even greater, without the burden of doubtful 
doctrine ? As for the masses, what value has religious restraint ever had 
for them ? Why should it be supposed that the normal interests of 
humanity are not sufficient to keep men and women at least as united 
in the practice of justice and truth in the future as they have ever been 
under the rule of the Church ? Is it the authority of religion or a 
perce])tion of the ultimate utility of the natural virtues that constrains 
them so to act at present? Do we not feel impelled to do our duty,' 
find a pleasure in acts of kindness, feel the impulse to honesty and 
truthfulness, though we no longer believe in hell-fire? It is 
wide of the mark to assume that religron is *the only safeguard 
of morality. Look at the safeguards which will remain even if the 
whole dogmatic framework of religion were to collapse as suddenly as 
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the Philistines’ temple in the grasp of Samson. We have the law of 
the land as a terror to evil-doers. We have the interest of the com- 
munity, which knows well enough that honesty is the best policy, a 
statement equivalent, at its lowest, to saying that rational grounds exist 
for mor^R?* action. We have the simple faith in virtue which still 
animates the majority, and leads them to practise it without hope of 
reward. We have the Church organisations themselves, which will 
presumably continue to do their duty. Lastly, we have the large 
numbers of persons outside the Churches, who, under the name of 
Ethical Societies and similar bodies, are striving earnestly and patiently 
for individual and social improvement. We may conclude, therefore, 
that as the intellectual reconstruction which theology is to-day under- 
going is likely to be for long a continuous process, and as the vital con- 
nection of particular doctrines with daily life has never been proved, 
the apprehension of injury to conduct from the disintegration of dogma 
is devoid of reasonable foundation. All intellectual statements of 
religious truth are temporary. What is permanent is not its form, but 
its spirit. When this spirit allies itself with the moral ideal, both are 
purified and strengthened. In propounding an absurd theology religion 
has done ill, but in the union of pious aspiration with practical ethics 
she has builded more wisely than she knew. The ethical element which 
theology has ^assimilated is really that which gives to religion its immense 
hold on the human heart. Dogmas decay and pass into oblivion like 
mists before the rising sun ; but the sense of righteousness remains to 
appeal for ever to the sympathies of struggling men and women. In 
their doctrinal aspects religions differ w'idely ; in their practical claims 
they unite in re(|uiring obedience to the elementary principles of right. 
These principles exist independently of any religion, while making them- 
selves felt in all. It is the object of the present little work to exhibit in 
their practical aspect the leading ethical features of the most famous 
religions which have influenced, and continue to influence, mankind, and 
to show how closely they approach one another in that which is most 
essential to human welfare. 
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JUDAISM AND 

/. — -Judaism, 

Th?-: collection of books known as the 
Bible embraces two distinct systems of 
reli^^ion, each having a theistic basis : 
the earlier, Judaism, of a ceremonial 
character, regulating conduct rather than 
influencing motive; the other, Chris- 
tianity, broader in its claims, simpler in 
its ritual, and guiding conduct less by 
formal observances than by the power of 
impulses from within. 

Our purpose in this chapter will be to 
present a very brief outline of the leading 
ethical characteristics of both religions, 
not so much from the critical as from 
the sympathetic point of view, desiring 
rather to dwell on those conceptions 
which have a permanent truth and 
beauty than to criticise those which 
are transient and im[)erfect. Into the 
vexed questions of the date and author- 
ship of the various books constituting 
the Bible we shall not enter, beyond 
observing that we regard as sufficiently i 
established those conclusions of modern ! 
scholarship which imply that the early 
purity and vigour of the Hebrew faith 
could not have been contemporaneous 
with the institution of the Levitical laws, 
which most probably originated after 
the captivity of the Jews in Babylon. 
It is improbable that the prophets should 
have been so strangely silent about the 
numerous obligations of the Mosaic 
ritual if they were aware of its existence 
as a divinely-revealed code. Their occa- 
sional scornful references to the system 
of sacrifice doubtless imply that such 
a system was then either in existence 
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or in course of development, but only 
as a form of religion with which they 
could not reconcile their own higher 
conceptions. 

Those who regard the Bible as a 
revelation from God to man imply that 
a true morality cannot exist apiart from 
the Bible, and did not originate prior to 
the assumed revelation which enabled 
Moses to write the Pentateuch. As a 
matter of fact, our knowledge of the 
history of ancient Egypt and Assyria 
proves beyond doubt that, in the main, 
all existing moral ideas were in force 
and operation long before a line of the 
Bible was written. Slight reflection is 
necessary to show that men could not 
have dwelt on this earth, as they cer- 
tainly have done, for many thousands of 
years before the dawn of history without 
developing a workable code of morals ; 
and when we consider that great orga- 
nised communities, well on the way 
to civilisation, existed long before the 
assumed creation of man as recorded in 
the Bible, the conviction is strengthened 
that all the essential elements of morality 
must, by the sheer force of social require- 
ments, have been developed ere Sargon, 
like the later Moses, was rescued from 
the river, or Menes trod the 1 »anks of the 
Nile. A glance at the Bible confirms 
this. We find moral excellence attri- 
buted to the earlier patriarchs, Enoch, 
Noah, and Melchisedek, though we can 
attach no v^ry clear meaning to the 
phrase, “ walked Fith God and the 
possibility that!» these personages belong 
rather to myth than to history must be 
recognised. Abraham, Isaac, and Joseph 
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were actuated by as high a sense of right 
as were those of their descendants who 
were supposed to have had the advantage 
of a written revelation to guide them. 
Itvvs true that the patriarchs,. Abraham 
in particular, ^^are stated to have had 
direct relations with Deity; but it is 
significant that the “covenants” referred 
to were not of an ethical character. 
There is not a word to imply that moral 
ideas were then first made known, not a 
word to explain the nature of moral 
obligation, or setting forth any original 
or superior conceptions. The prior 
existence of such ideas is throughout 
assumed. Though he was commended 
for practising “justice and judgment,” 
Abraham’s righteousness appears to have 
, consisted mainly in implicit obedience 
to orders, an obedience the less remark- 
at)le if the communications were at the 
time clearly recognised as divine. The 
blessings referred to carried with them 
in every instance the promise of super- 
abundant reward in material prosperity. 
One might have supposed that the 
object of these communications would 
have been the awakening and strengthen- 
ing of the spirit of righteousness and 
imparting valuable knowledge of social 
duties. But we constantly find the 
promise to be that the descendants of 
Abraham are to become a great nation, 
“ as the sand on the seashore for multi- 
tude.” Nor should we omit to notice 
that, while Abraham is commended for 
keeping the “ statutes and laws ” of God, 
there is no record of ethical laws or 
statutes having been announced. 

It seems necessary to draw a distinc- 
tion between the morality which is 
expressly inculcated in the Old Testa- 
ment and the morality which it inci- 
dentally recognises. To the former 
belong the I'en Commandments, the 
Levitical and other laws, and the teach- 
ings of the Psalms and Prophets. To 
the latter belongs the conduct ascribed 
to God and the personages of the Old 
Testament, comprising, itt must be con- 
fessed, many actions of an immoral or 
doubtful character, recorded for the 


most part without the slightest word of 
condemnation or disapproval. We pro- 
pose now to give a rapid glance at the 
moral principles which may be con- 
sidered as definitely enjoined or sanc- 
tioned by the Hebrew^ Scriptures. 

On the whole, the Ten Command- 
ments may be considered as a valuable 
risuvii of the moral law, and to be of 
the character which we should expect to 
be reached by a people in the stage of 
development which the Hebrews had 
attained in the time of Moses. Whether 
Moses really existed, whether the Com- 
mandments were divinely given through 
him, whether they originated in the 
fifteenth century u.c. or a thousand 
years later, are questions which cannot 
here be discussed. The code is not 
a perfect summary of moral obligation, 
nor are its negative injunctions calcu- 
lated to foster the highest type of 
character. But in its mingling of a 
stern and lofty Theism with the require- 
ments necessary to social well-being it 
must have been a great advance on any 
previously existing code. Its only posi- 
tive commands are two : the observance 
of the Sabbath, and respect for parents ; 
the former a familiar custom of the 
ancient Oriental nations, the latter an 
elementary obligation, some knowledge 
of which is common to almost all intelli- 
gent races. The prohibition of idolatry, 
and of the worshi[) of more than the one 
deity, on the ground that “ the Lord is 
a jealous God,” are commands which are 
more easily attributed to a religious man 
jealous for the honour of his deity than to 
the deity himself ; while the remaining 
provisions embody those dictates of 
primary ethics which the requirements 
of all social life render obviously neces- 
sary. The concluding injunction, directed 
against the covetous spirit which is the 
source of dishonesty, though but an 
amplification of the eighth command- 
ment, indicates a higher tone, as 
dealing with motives rather “than with 
actions. 

Any detailed analysis of the enactments 
contained in the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd 
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chapters of Exodus is, of course, impost ' 
sible in a brief sketch, but a few of their 
special features may be mentioned. It 
is not to be expected that an even and 
rational standard of justice as conceived 
by ourselves should be found in the code 
of any semi-barbaric tribe ; but, when 
such a code is assumed to be of divine 
origin, we have every right to expect a 
greater moral purity and uniformity than 
these chapters reveal. In many respects 
the laws are self-contradictory, and, if 
we are at times surprised at their humane 
spirit, we are as often shocked by their 
barbarous severity. The laws regulating 
slavery allow the servant to depart at the 
end of six years a free man. But if 
from a sentiment of personal affection a 
slave was willing to remain with his 
master, the latter was ordered to pierce 
the slave’s ear in the presence of the 
“Elohim,” or judges, in token that the 
servitude should last for ever. A surer 
means of discouraging affectionate service 
and the natural aspiration for liberty 
could hardly have been hit upon. If the 
slave married during liis service, he was 
not allowed to take his wife and children 
with him if he chose freedom — an excel- 
lent expedittnt for perpetuating slavery. 
The fact was that no idea whatever of 
moral imperfection attached to the 
institution of slavery, as such. Ages of 
experience were netalcd for the growth 
of such a conception. 

The penalty of death for cursing or 
reviling a parent is excessive, particu- 
larly as nothing is said as to the character 
of the cursing or of a possible provoca- 
tion for it. It is natural that the distinc- 
tion between murder and manslaughter 
should be imperfectly perceived by com- 
munities in a low stage of development; 
but some surprise is equally natural that, 
in laws alleged to emanate from an all- 
knowing God, the distinction is not more 
clearly stated. If one man strikes 
another (whether by accident or design 
is not mentioned in the twelfth verse of 
chapter xxi.) with a fatal result, the 
slayer is to be put to death. But, on 
the other hand, if God delivers the 
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victim into his hand, the slayer may flee 
to an appointed place for refuge. The 
difficulty of proving the circumstances 
under which the one man is delivered 
into the hands of the other is not ajjpa- 
rently foreseen. Again, ,ip the event of 
^ woman suffering a miscarriage cause^i 
by men quarrelling, if no mischief follow 
(is miscarriage, no mischief?), the punish- 
ment is to be as the woman’s husband 
determines. But if mischief follow, 
death is to be the punishment of the 
offender — whether of one or both of the 
combatants is not made clear. None 
but a very crude notion of justice would 
make one of the disputants the judge of 
the other’s criminality. 

A strangely cruel law enacts that, if 
a slave, male or female, is beaten to 
death by the master, the latter is to be 
punished — in what way is not stated. 
But if the poor wretch linger in agony 
for a day or two, the master is not to be 
punished, because the slave is his money. 
The general principle of the Jewish law 
was that of an elementary justice — eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, and life for life ; 
but this principle was not consistently 
carried into practice. If a man stole an 
ox or sheep and sold it, he had to restore 
five- fold ; but if he had not time to dis- 
pose of it, he had only to restore double. 
It is not easy to see w^here the difference 
in the moral character of the offence lies. 
The prohibition of injury to the widow 
or fatherless is wise and commendable ; 
but the penalty of death for disobedience 
is unduly severe. The threat of utter 
destruction to anyone who sacrifices to 
alien gods indicates a frame of mind 
which identifies righteousnt'ss rather with 
ceremonial observances than with prac- 
tical morals. It is for this offence that 
the utmost ferocity of punishment is 
reserved — even the slaughttT of the inno- 
cent beasts of the offenders being ordained 
— an extreme, however, which must have 
had its good effects in clearing the way 
for higher conceptions of religion. A 
jealousy so ■•merciless as to expressly 
forbid a parent to feel pity for the son 
whom he is ordered to slay must be 
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deemed rather a reversion to barbarism 
than a truly ethical sentiment. The 
command, “ Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live,” has been productive of an 
appalling amount of misery and physical 
suffering, and ^li^s done infinite mischief 
by its support of an unworthy supersti- 
tion. On the other hand, the injunctions 
to take care of an enemy’s property, not 
to exact usury from the poor or to 
oppress the stranger, and similar enact- 
ments, have a marked tendency to pro- 
mote the social welfare, though such 
legislation is, of course, not peculiar to 
the Hebrew system. Other customs of 
the Hebrews, such as the trial for jealousy, 
the casting of lots, etc., are so closely 
analogous to the sorceries of savage 
medicine men ” that they cannot be 
pronounced consistent with any enlight- 
ened conception of morality, and cannot 
therefore be safely attributed to a divine 
source. It is little wonder that the 
custom of ordeals survived so late in 
mediaeval times when they were sanc- 
tioned by what was regarded as the 
infallible word of God. So numerous 
are the instances in the Old Testament 
in which divine vengeance or great 
calamities were averted by prompt sacri- 
fice of the supposed offenders that the 
least careful reader must perceive the 
immense influence of superstition among 
the Hebrews, and must experience a 
doubt, apart from all critical research, 
whether the descendants of Abraham 
were in any sense under the peculiar 
protection and superintending care of 
the Almighty, though the strength of 
their conviction on the subject cannot 
be questioned. 

Most of the Levitical law consists of 
ceremonial observances, which have but 
an indirect moral significance. The very 
extensive slaughter of animals required 
by the Jewish sacrificial system could 
only be practised by a race in a low stage 
of civilisation. With truer spiritual dis- 
cernment, the prophets declared that the 
blood of bulls and goats could by no 
possibility remove sin. The system was, 
in fact, a convenient form of easing man’s 


conscience and relaxing his moral respon- 
sibility ; sins readily atoned for are 
readily committed. As having sprung, 
however, from still more barbarous con- 
ceptions, the Jewish sacrifices mark a 
forward rather than a backward move- 
ment. The requirement, for instance, 
that the first-born son should be devoted 
to the Lord is evidently a survival from 
the primitive practice of offering the 
life of the dearest earthly possession to 
appease the vengeful gods, and the 
great advance in humanity demands 
recognition. The various laws in Levi- 
ticus xviii., xix., and xx., with the excep- 
tion of occasional monstrous excesses of 
severity, are wise and beneficial, and 
imply a distinct striving after moral 
purity. In Deuteronomy we find obliga- 
tion frequently lifted to a higher level. 
Amid the reek of the slaughter-house, 
the smoke of the burnt-offerings, and the 
“ hot anger of the Lord,” we find the 
elements of a purer faith. “ And now, 
Israel, what doth the Lord thy God 
require of thee but to fear the Lord thy 
God, to walk in all his ways, and to love 
him, and to serve the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul” 
(Deut. X. 12); and the injunction, 
“ Love ye therefore the stranger, for ye 
were strangers in the land of Egypt ” 
(verse 19), lifts the mind above those 
narrow prejudices of the clan which in 
ancient times were so powerful and so 
common. In Exodus xxxiv. 6 w'e meet 
with a conception of God wdiich it is 
difficult to reconcile with other rej)re- 
sentations of the divine nature, or with 
many of the actions attributed to him : 
“The Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long suffering, and abundant in goodness 
and truth.” vSuch passages are scattered 
about the earlier books of the Bible, but 
their logical bearing does not seem to 
have been perceived. That this merci- 
ful and long-suffering God should pur- 
posely visit the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, and upon the chil- 
dren’s children unto the third and fourth 
generation, was not considered an 
anomaly, owing to that severance between 
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religious observance and moral conduct 
• which it is one of the main objects of 
true religion to abolish. That the 
Hebrews strove to the best of their 
power to make their religion influence 
their daily life seems undoubted. Their 
ddeal tended distinctly towards practical 
righteousness, but they had not the 
experience which would always enable 
them to know what righteousness in- 
volved. 

The terrible cruelties in war, the 
excessive penalty for filial disobedience, 
the primitive methods for the investiga- 
tion of crime and for the trial of chastity 
which we find sanctioned in the book of 
Deuteronomy, are relieved by such 
admirably inconsistent provisions as 
these : — 

“'fhou slialt not oppress an hired 
servant that is poor and needy, whether 
he be of thy brethren, or of thy strangers, 
that are in thy land within thy gates ” 
(xxiv. 14). 

“ The flithers shall not be put to death 
for the children, neither shall the children 
be put to death for the fathers : every 
man shall be put to death for his own 
sin ” (v. 19). 

Elementary as this conception of 
justice may seem to us, it was doubtless 
needed among the ancient Jews. But 
it seems a pity that the family of the 
unfortunate Achan did not get the 
benefit of it. Hebrew righteousness was, 
in fact, dominated throughout and 
frequently fettered by the conception of 
a limited, partial, and jealous Deity 
from whom it was supposed to have 
originated. 

It is not until we come to the Psalms 
and Prophets that we meet with a really 
internal heart-felt ethical sentiment, as 
distinct from the external regulation of 
conduct by law; though, as already 
implied, the germs of such a sentiment 
are met with in much earlier periods. 
It may be fairly presumed that some of 
the Psalms are of older date than the 
Levitical law and the book of Deutero- 
nomy, while considerably later than the 
ancient traditions embodied in Genesis 


and Exodus. Before such a degree of 
religious exaltation was attainable there 
must have been a long period of religious 
faith, often very imperfect, but with a 
tendency to enlightenment combined 
with fervour. On the otb^r hand, after 
the outburst of spiritual feeling which 
w'e find in the Psalms and Prophets, a* 
reaction was inevitable ; the highest 
level could not be maintained ; men of 
smaller minds and colder hearts would 
carry on the work of the priesthood, and 
forms and ceremonies would come to 
take the place of free and unfettered 
emotion. The religious life of commu- 
nities ebbs and flows like the tides of 
the ocean. 

The Psalms are poetic, not practical ; 
devotion and not duty is their theme. 
The 15th Psalm is one of the first to 
trench upon the actual : — 

“ Lord, who shall abide in thy taber- 
nacle ? Who shall dwell in thy holy 
hill ? 

“ He that walketh uprightly, and 
w'orketh righteousness, and speaketh the 
truth in his heart. 

“He that backbileth not with his 
tongue, nor doeth evil to his neighbour, 
nor taketh up a reproach against his 
neighbour. In whose eyes a vile person 
is contemned ; but he honoureth them 
that fear the Lord. He that sweareth 
to his own hurt, and changeth not. 

“ He that putteth not out his money 
to usury, nor taketh reward against the 
innocent,” 

Psalm xxxvii. enjoins control of the 
temper : “ Cease from anger, and forsake 
wrath : fret not thyself in any wise to do 
evil.” We find, however, as in so many 
other passages of the Bible, the sugges- 
tion of temporal rewards for virtuous 
conduct: “The meek shall inherit the 
earth” (v. ii) ; “Depart from evil and 
do good, and dwell for evermore ” 
(v. 27). 

Among iHe /inest expressions of a 
religious emotion which springs from the 
heart and* seeks# to purify conduct at its 
source are the oft-quoted verses of Psalm 
li. : “ Create in me a clean heart, O God ; 
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and renew a right spirit within me. 
“The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit : a broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise.” 

If riciies increase, set not your heart 
upon them 'Vt(Ps. Ixii. lo) is a wise 
caution of special applicability to times 
like our own. 

The description of God in the 86th 
Psalm as “ full of compassion, gracious, 
long-suffering, and plenteous in mercy 
and truth,” while affording little indica- 
tion of what these terms implied to the 
writer, indicates a moral altitude which 
is sadly tarnished by the bitter impreca- 
tions upon his enemies which disfigure 
Psalm cix. In the same way the 
beautiful lament, “By the waters of 
Babylon there we sat down,” is utterly 
spoiled by the tigerish hate of the last 
verse. Indeed, throughout these won- 
derful songs we so often find the most 
earnest aspirations for righteousness, the 
highest intensity of religious devotion, 
side by side with the most furious im- 
precations, as to awaken a doubt whether 
righteousness meant quite the same 
thing to the Hebrew as it does to us. 
In the main it must have been a tribal, 
not a universal, obligation. 

As an expression of religious feeling, 
the language of the Psalms has perhaps 
never been surpassed. It is a striking 
fact that they are still in use all over the 
world by members of a different faith, 
who find in the Hebrew Psalms the 
simplest, the most fervent, and the most 
beautiful expression of the promptings 
of religious sentiment. While the as- 
pirations after righteousness are intensely 
earnest and sincere, the current concep- 
tion of the nature of that righteousness 
was not always correspondingly high. 
That such a conception must have been 
determined by the moral progress and 
the social conditions of the time can 
only be a difficulty in the eyes of those 
who do not remember how slowly the 
perception of the practical obligations of 
righteousness has grownrin breadth and 
consistency. The Psalms, like the rest 
of the Old Testament books, are too 


often disfigured by a ferocity towards th^ 
writers^ enemies, which was the natural, 
accompaniment to vivid but limited con- 
ceptions of the divine nature. 

In the Book of Proverbs the seeker 
after moral truth would expect to find 
much that is valuable \ and, in spite of^ 
a great number of the aphorisms being 
of a local or archaic sort, appealing but 
slightly to modern sympathies, there is a 
mass of counsel which is worthy of 
greater attention than it commonly re- 
ceives. The precept, “If thine enemy 
be hungry give him bread to eat, and if 
he be thirsty give him water to drink,” 
embodies the highest moral tone of the 
book, and is of special value as showing 
how some of the sentiments supposed to 
be peculiar to Christianity existed in the 
older dispensation. 

One noteworthy feature characterises 
this collection. A great and laudable 
emphasis is laid on the intellectual side 
of human nature. The writer is never 
tired of enjoining the acquisition of 
knowledge, instruction, discretion, under- 
standing. He is the eloquent advocate 
of wisdom. “Happy is the man that 
findeth wisdom, and the man that 

getteth understanding She is more 

precious than rubies : and all the things 
thou canst desire are not to be compared 
unto her. Length of days is in her right 
hand ; and in her left hand riches and 
honour. Her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace.” The 
pious mind would perceive a strong dis- 
couragement of evil in the enumeration 
of things which are “an abomination 
unto the Lord ” — “ a proud look, a 
lying tongue, and hands that shed inno- 
cent blood. A heart that deviseth 
wicked imaginations, feet that be swift 
in running to mischief, a false witness 
that speaketh lies, and he that soweth 
discord among brethren.” The feeling 
of tenderness to animals is found in the 
verse, “ A righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast,” though it is not easy to 
reconcile with this the Jewish system of 
animal sacrifice. An enlargement of the 
individual aim is perceptible in the 
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sentence, “Righteousness exaiteth a nation; 
but sin is a reproach to any people;” 
The following well-known texts imply an 
ethical consciousness of a high order: 
“ A soft answer turneth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir up anger.” “ He 
that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty ; ' and he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city.” “ The discretion 
of a man deferreth his anger ; and it is 
his glory to pass over a transgression.” 
“ A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.” The frequent assump- 
tion that wisdom, virtue, and prosperity 
are the gifts of God rather than essential 
fruits of personal effort and development 
-is not altogether in harmony with 
modern ideas, but was, of course, a 
form of piety thoroughly natural to the 
zealous monotheism of the later Hebrews, 
and can hardly be said to detract from 
its ethical value. It is a somewhat 
curious fact that in Christian usage the 
Book of Proverbs, so rich in practical 
ethics, has been one of the most 
neglected of all the books of the 
Bible. 

In the strangely sceptical Book of 
Ecclesiastes we find an injunction which 
niay be endorsed by the most pro- 
nounced Agnostic : “ Whatsoever thy 
hand fmdeth to do, do it with thy 
might ; for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, 
whither thou goest,” 

Amid the magnificent imagery of the 
prophets, various passages occur in 
which the natural virtues are inculcated, 
and formal religious observances lightly 
esteemed. But in proportion to the 
bulk of these writings such passages are 
comparatively few. The intense spiritual 
energy of the prophets took the form of 
denunciation of sin rather than exhorta- 
tions to practical righteousness. As it is 
impossible to quote more than specimen 
passages, we adduce a few which appear 
to be of special moral value. 

The very emphatic words in which 
Isaiah condemns formal religion are 
quite inconsistent with any belief in the 
divine origin of the Levitical system. 


“ To what purpose is the multitude of 
your sacrifices Unto me ? saith the Lord ; 
I am full of the burnt offerings of rams 
and the fat of fed beasts ; and I delight 
not in the blood of bullocks, or of laurbs, 
or of he-goats. When*:*’ ye come to 
appear before me, who hath required 
this at your hand, to tread my courts ? 
Bring no more vain oblations ; incense 
is an abomination unto me ; the new 
moons and Sabbaths, the calling of 
assemblies, I cannot away with ; it is 
iniquity, even the solemn meeting. 
Your new moons and your appointed 
feasts my soul hateth ; they are a trouble 
unto me; I am weary to bear them. 
And when ye spread forth your hands, I 
will hide mine eyes from you : yea, when 
ye make many prayers I will not hear ; 
your hands are full of blood. Wash you, 
make you clean ; put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes; 
cease to do evil ; learn to do well ; seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow” 
(Isaiah i. 11-17). 

A better definition of religion it would 
not be easy to find. A glimpse of Deity 
as judging man from the standpoint of 
the divine perfection, rather than from 
that of human desert, is afforded by the 
words : “ I, even I, am he that blotteth 
out thy transgressions for mine own sake, 
and will not remember thy sins ” 
(Isaiah xliii. 25). “ Is not this the fast 

that I have chosen ? to loose the bands 
of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and to let the oppressed go free, and that 
ye break every yoke ? Is it not to deal 
thy bread to the hungry, and that thou 
bring the poor that are cast out to thy 
house ? .when thou seest the naked that 
thou cover him : and that thou hide 
not thyself from thine own flesh?” 
(Isaiah Iviii. 6, 7) — again showing that 
the truest religion consists n^t in ritual, 
but in acts of beneficence. Even more 
strongly are • sacrifices condemned in 
chapte!! Ixvi. *3 : “ He that killeth an ox 
is as ifhe slew a man ; he 'that sacrificeth 
a lamb, as if he cut off a dog's neck ; he 
that offereth an oblation, as if he offered 
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swine’s blood ; he that bumeth incense, 
as if he blessed an idol.” 

In chapter xviii. of the book of Ezekiel 
we meet with strong opposition to the 
idew^that God visits the sins of the fathers 
upon the chil«ken. The prophet takes 
great pains to show that, if a man do that 
which is right, he shall live, though his 
father may have been wicked ; while the 
wicked son of a good father shall die — 
in other words, that each shall reap the 
consequences of his own actions. This 
conception of justice, though by the 
prophet imperfectly applied to an 
Almighty God dealing with the creatures 
of his own handiwork, is still an advance 
upon that strange notion of moral respon- 
sibility current in most ancient nations, 
which punished a whole family for the 
sin of one of its members. 

In reading large portions at a time of 
these prophetical writings, we become 
conscious that the continued storm of 
denunciation of idolatry does not repre- 
sent the divine being in the highest 
moral light; the tone is very human, 
and the proneness of the people to 
idolatry is unaccountable if they really 
possessed a divinely-ordained system by 
which to guide their lives. In Hosea 
vi. 6 moral excellence, not punctilious 
ritual, is again demanded : “ For I desired 
mercy, and not sacrifice ; and the know- 
ledge of God more than burnt offerings.” 
In chapter viii. 13 the idea is repeated : 
“ They sacrifice flesh for the sacrifice of 
mine offerings, and eat it ; but the Lord 
accepteth them not ; now will he 
remember their iniquit}^ and visit their 
sins.” Chapter x. 12 exhorts to “sow 
to yourselves in righteousness, reap in 
mercy.” The same tone of disgust at 
the sacrificial system is observable in 
Amos V. 21: “I hate, I despi.se your 
fe^ days, and I will not smell in your 
sollififin assemblies. Though ye offer me 
burnt offerings and your meat offerings, 
I will not accept them ; neither will I 
regard the peace offerings of your fat 

beasts But let judgrnent run down 

as waters ; and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.” And in a celebrated passage 


CHRIST/AN/rV 

the prophet Micah beautifully expressed 
an idea which seems to have taken strong 
hold upon the religious reformers of that 
far-off day : “ Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams, or with ten thou- 
sands of rivers of oil ? Shall I give my 
first-born for my transgression, the fruit 
of my body for the sin of my soul ? He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” (Micah vi. 7, 3 ). 

The latter part of this passage bears 
a striking resemblance in phraseology to 
that in Deuteronomy x. 12. In the end 
of his book Micah has aptly described 
the tenderness which, though frequently 
lost sight of, was an essential part of 
Israel’s conception of God. “Who is 
a God like unto thee, that pardoncth 
iniquity and passeth by the transgression 
of the remnant of his heritage ? He 
retaineth not his anger for ever, because 
he dclighteth in mercy.” The concep- 
tion of righteousness, as a practical duty 
springing from pure motives, is enforced 
by Zechariah : “ Execute true judgment, 
and show mercy and compassions every 
man to his brother ; and oppress not the 
widow, nor the fatherless, the stranger, 
nor the poor ; and let none of you 
imagine evil against your brother in your 
heart ” (Zechariah vii. 9). And the 
fatherhood of God is announced by 
Mulachi : “ Have we not all one Father? 
hath not one God created us? why do 
we deal treacherously every man against 
his brother, by profaning the covenant 
of our fathers?” (Malachi ii. 10). The 
law of Moses is probably intended by 
this reference to a covenant. It was, no 
doubt, familiar to the Jewish people of 
the time of Malachi, though, with the 
exception of a passage at the conclusion 
of his short book, there is no direct 
reference to the Mosaic law in any of the 
prophets. 

77 . — Christianity. 

The moral characteristics of the Chris- 
tian system are not embodied in a fixed 
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code, like the Decalogue and the Leviti- i 
cal laws, but are scattered about in the ' 
numerous discourses, narratives, and 
letters contained in the New Testament. 
The most definite body of precepts is 
that attributed to Christ, in the early 
chapters of the first Gospel ; and these 
.precepts, though not uttered at one time, 
and in the order given, may be taken as 
fairly representative of his teaching. The 
passages known as the beatitudes ” 
breathe a spirit of resignation likely to 
comfort those afflicted by injustice or 
misfortune, though the moral beauty of 
the verses is certainly marred by the 
suggestion of a more than compensating 
reward. A great many of the passages 
in the “ Sermon on the Mount ” are un- 
feignedly to be commended, and one’s 
only regret is that people in general, 
even those who believe these sayings to 
be divine, do not act up to them. The 
following passages embody a pure moral 
sentiment, and sometimes spiritual insight 
of a high and original order : — 

“ If thou bring thy gift to the altar 
and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave there thy 
gift before the altar, and go thy way ; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift ” (Matt. 
V. 23, 24). “ Love your enemies, and 

pray for them that persecute you ” 
(/M, verse 44 ). “ When thou prayest, 

enter into thine inner chamber, and, 
having .shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret, and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall recompense thee” 
vi. 6). “If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your 
kather which is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him ? All things 
therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also 
unto them, for this is the Law' and the 
Prophets” (ihW, vii. ii, 12). “They 
that are whole have no need of a physi- 
cian, but they that are sick I came 

to call the righteous, but sinners” 
ix. 12, 13). “Not that which 
entereth into the mouth defileth the man, 


but that which proceedeth out of the 
mouth, this defileth the man ” (iHd, 
XV. ii). “Lord, how oft shall my 
brother sin against me, and I forgive him, 
until seven times ? Jesus saith unt? 5 Tiim, 

‘ I say not unto thee urffil seven times, 
but until seventy times seven ’ ” 
xviii. 21, 22). “Suffer the little chil- 
dren, and forbid them not, to come unto 
me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven” 
(iIM, xix. 14). “Take heed and keep 
yourselves from all covetousness, for a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of things which he possesseth ” (Luke 
xii. 15). 

Many of the sayings of Jesus have the 
striking merit of appealing straight to the 
heart, of aiming at the purifying of the 
motives rather than the regulation of 
external actions. It is not unwashed 
hands or anything which enters the 
mouth that defiles a man; the evil 
thoughts which give rise to immoral 
conduct are the real defilement. The 
tendency of his preaching was to attack 
sin at its source in the heart and con- 
science. The same thought is repeatedly 
found in the Old Testament, but Jesus 
gave it a pow'erful emphasis. Right- 
eousness W'as to him a vital principle 
essentially different in character from 
ceremonial observance. Hypocrisy and 
formalism were visited with the severest 
condemnation, but for the repentant 
sinner he always had a word of tender- 
ness and encouragement. Unlike so 
many of his more devoted followers, he 
appears to have shown towards sexual 
irregularity a certain degn.'e of lenity. 
The rebuke of lust in Malt. v. 28 conveys 
no strong condemnation ; while, in the 
mythical anecdote of the w’oman taken 
in adultery, the readiness with which he 
overlooks an apparently un repented sin 
is a little surprising. lu)rgivenea^J|of 
offences is strongly enjomed on the 
express ground that thr implacable 
person has ncT right to expect the divine 
pardon- for hig ow'n sins. While the 
analogy between humari and divine 
forgiveness is imperfect, the effort to 
replace a lower conception by a higher 
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must always tenid to self-control and the 
supremacy of the nobler feelings. In 
the simple and comprehensive “ Lord’s 
Prater” we find one of the leas' offensive 
forms ‘"of petition. Love is held to be 
practically the*tulfilment of the Jewish 
law — love to God, love to one’s neigh- 
bour, even love to enemies, are placed on 
almost the same level of moral obligation; 
and, while the last may be an injunction 
impossible fully to obey, the effort to 
reach it is the surest antidote to the spirit 
of revenge, and one of the safeguards of 
social stability. In the nineteenth chap- 
ter of Matthew we have a striking anec- 
dote. A rich young man asks Jesus the 
plain question what he shall do to obtain 
eternal life. A gentle rebuke by Jesus 
for calling him good is followed by the 
perfectly definite answer that obedience 
to the commandments will suffice. It is 
true that the questioner is advised to 
dispose of his wealth among the poor; 
but his reluctance to do this is not stated 
to be an absolute bar to entrance into 
the kingdom. It is a counsel of perfec- 
tion which does not abrogate the earlier 
•answer that in an upright life lies the 
way to the desired salvation. The 
parable of the publican and the Pharisee 
•embodies a recommendation to religious 
sincerity of undoubted value, while in the 
beautiful story of the Good Samaritan we 
have a broad-minded and unconven- 
tional view of duty — a reproof of formal- 
ism and an insistence on kindly deeds 
— which has been too much neglected 
by the professed followers of the teacher. 
The wise and strikingly-expressed aphor- 
ism, “ The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath,” has been 
similarly disregarded. Putting aside 
theological prepossessions, and reading 
the Gospel records with an open mind, 
v^>fl%3iferceive that by far the greatest stress 
of 'the teaching of Jesus is laid on acts 
of benevolence — on those social duties 
which w'ere once scorned as mere “ good 
works.” Faith is no doubt magnified, 
and its influence exaggerated, particu- 
larly in the unqualified promise that 
whatever is asked in prayer shall be 


received; but the fact that the greater 
portion of his public teaching dealt with 
practical duties, and not with any form 
of dogma, must always render secure the 
position of Jesus as a moral teacher of 
unique excellence. It is thi^ quality 
which is the secret of his abiding influ- 
ence, though, in spite of it, traditional , 
ideas have attributed to him doctrines of 
a widely different character. If read 
literally, many of his maxims are ^tra- 
vagant and impossible; but to these a 
reasonable and not a slavish obedience 
needs to be rendered. That he per- 
formed a vast service to humanity by 
infusing into its consciousness a fresh, 
vivid, sincere, and ethical sentiment of 
religion cannot be doubted. It is the 
unwise narrowness of his followers that 
has so largely nullified its influence. 
On the whole, we may say with confidence 
that Jesus preached the virtues of sin- 
cerity, purity, simplicity, self-denial, and, 
above all, deeds of practical goodness. 

Perhaps the most beautiful moral 
teaching of the whole Bible is that 
recorded in the fifteenth chapter of Luke, 
where we find a conception of God widely 
removed from that which underlies most 
theological dogmas. God is not angry 
with the sinner, but ready and anxious 
to forgive him — so much so that he will 
forget, as it were, his power -and his 
majesty, and will seek after the erring 
one, as a shepherd for a lost sheep, until 
he finds and brings him home. The 
parable of the Prodigal Son illustrates 
tliis view in a homely and touching 
story, which must strike the unbiassed 
reader as being far truer, far more to be 
relied on as the very essence of religion, 
than those conceptions which bring into 
sharp relief the sterner aspects of the 
divine nature. 

The w’ords of Christ upon the cross, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do” (Luke xxiii. 34), 
breathe a sublime spirit or,;love for 
ignorant and sinful men. • 

Beyond an emphatic renewal , of the 
command to love one another, we find 
in the fourth Gospel coffiparativdly little 
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of practical moral value. There is, of 
course, much spiritual beauty in the 
discourses attributed to Jesus, but the 
general representation of his personality 
is so different from that of the other 
Gospel writers, th^ discrepancies between 
this narrative and theirs are so numerous, 
and a fixed theological purpose is so 
obviously manifested, that the difficulty 
of relying on the WTiter’s accuracy 
becomes a very serious one. 

A further difficulty in relation to 
Christian ethics is caused by the doubt 
as to the degree in which Jesus intended 
the Jewish legal system to be binding 
upon his followers. While he freely 
revised many of its details, and placed 
the general sentiment of obedience in a 
fresh and broader light, he does not 
appear to have abrogated the Mosaic 
law as a whole. On the contrary, he is 
said to have repeatedly declared that not 
one jot of it should pass away. It was 
a true instinct which led his followers to 
disregard, by slow degrees, the cumbrous 
ritual of a system calculated to destroy 
spirituality, rather than to keep it vitally 
active ; but such a result does not seem 
to have been contemplated by Jesus 
himself.* * Paul, the great apostle of the 
new faith, was the chief agent in breaking 
the link which bound Christianity to 
Judaism, and it is in his writings that we 
find the most complete and systematic 
exposition of Christian ethics. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth chapters of his 
Epistle to the Romans an ample state- 
ment of duties is set out, of which 
limited space prevents our giving more 
than a brief summary. Love is to be 
sincere, unselfish, making itself known 
in kind actions. Patience, fervour, joy, 
prayer, sympathy, humility, are to be 
characteristics of the disciple ; evil is to 
be hated \ the way to overcome it is 
to recompense it with good. Vengeance 
is forbidden, anger discouraged. The 
ruling .dyjl power is to be obeyed, on 
the that it is the minister of 

* Pot remarks 911 the character 9! Jesus see 

note at the end of this Section, 


God’s will, and its recognition by pay- 
ment of tribute is lawful. The surest 
way to obey the commandments is to 
fulfil them from the spirit of love to 
others. A remarkable breadtlf*** and 
toleration with regard to the observance 
of the Sabbath and fast days and the 
use of foods and drinks is characteristic 
of Paul ; and we are almost startled by 
the liberality of i Corinthians vii. 14, 
where he expressly states that “ the un- 
believing husband is sanctified in the 
wife, and the unbelieving wife is sancti- 
fied in the brother.” The Apostle’s 
teaching on the subject of marriage, and 
his evident belief in the superiority of 
celibacy, will, of course, appeal differently 
to different minds. If it is, or ever was, 
a rule that the unmarried person is 
“careful for the things of the Lord,” 
while the married person strives to 
please a partner, it is a rule which admits 
of so many exceptions that it is of little 
worth. In an age which continued to 
attach an excessive value to rites and 
ceremonies, Paul’s teaching that “all 
things are lawful, but all things are not 
expedient,” was a notable advance in the 
direction of broad common sense. The 
fine panegyric of love in the thirteenth 
chapter of the same Epistle is too well- 
known to need quotation. It is one of 
those “purple patches,” the words of 
which are more familiar to us than the 
spirit animating them. Paul’s strong 
vein of good sense again appears in the 
declaration, “I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding that I might 
instruct others also, than ten thousand 
words in a tongue ” unintelligible to his 
hearers (i Corinthians xiv. 19). 

In the fifth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Galatians we find one of Paul’s 
favourite contrasts between the wprks of 
the flesh and the spirit, every form of 
wickedness being the outcome of the 
former, every variety of moral beauty the 
product of the latter. Against such a 
one-sided and arbitrary distinction it is 
a duty to protest. The i'dva. that human 
beings are by nature hopelessly de- 
praved, incapable of right conduct, 
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except under divine influence, is both j 
false and mischievous. That the higher 
impulses should rule the lower is evident. 
Wh^t^is more, it is natural ; but the idea 
that both lie jjQthin the normal capacity 
of human development is far from being 
a predominant idea with Paul, though it 
would be unjust to say that he never 
caught a glimpse of it. In the next 
chapter we find the higher suggestion, 

“ Let us do good unto all men, especially 
unto them who are of the household of 
faith.” Tenderness to the erring is incul- 
cated in Galatians vi. i : “ Brethren, even 
if a man be overtaken in any trespass, ye 
which are spiritual restore such a one in 
the spirit of meekness, looking to thyself 
lest thou also be tempted.” And in the 
same chapter is taught the inevitable 
setiuence of cause and effect in human 
conduct : “ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” 

The Epistle to the Ephesians contains 
a large number of recommendations to 
practical goodness ; but, while recognis- 
ing their deeply religious spirit, it cannot 
be said that all the Apostle’s arguments 
on the relations of husbands and wives 
are entirely consistent with enlightened 
reason. 

In Philippians i. 9 Paul prays that 
the love of his converts “ may abound 
yet more and more in knowledge and in 
all judgment,” and presently adjures 
them, in lowliness of minds, to esteem 
others belter than themselves, and again 
advises them to “ work out their own 
salvation with fear and trembling ” 
(though the expression, “ for it is God 
which worketh in you,” has been fruitful 
in perplexity), and to “ do all things 
without murmurings and disputings.” 
One may fairly allude to the remarkable 
fact that it is precisely where Christian 
ethics are most conspicuously wise and 
liberal in spirit that they have been most 
flagrantly ignored by the majority of 
Christian Churches in after times — a vivid 
testimony to the strength of a narrow 
and traditional formalism. Can we say 
that these passages have even yet ful- 
filled their purpose ? 


In Philippians iv. 8 Paul recommends 
that whatever is true, honourable, just, 
pure, lovely, and of good report should 
be thought on and practised — that is, in 
effect, he enjoins obedience to con- 
science, leaving to each man the duty of 
defining and applying the terms. The 
liberty involved in the caution, “ Let no 
man judge you in meat, or in drink, or 
in respect of a fast day, or a Sabbath 
day,” never seems to have been fully 
grasped by the Christian world in general, 
and even at the present day is but too 
often forgotten. “Put on, therefore, as 
God’s elect, holy and beloved, a heart of 
compassion, kindness, humility, meek- 
ness, long suffering, forbearing one 
another, and forgiving one another” 
(Colossians iii. 12), lays the stress on 
the milder aspect of the Christian 
virtues; w'hile 1 Thessalonians iv. 11, 12, 
gives the common-sense advice to mind 
one’s own business and to earn one’s 
ow'n living. 

In the following chapter the writer 
exhorts his brethren to be at peace 
among themselves, to “ warn them that 
are unruly, comfort the feeble-minded, 
support the weak, be patient tow’ards all 
men. See that none render evil for evil 
unto any man ; but ever follow that 
which is good, both among yourselves, 

and to all men Prove all things ; 

hold fast that which is good. Abstain 
from all appearance of evil.” Apart 
from the vagueness attaching to the word 
“good,” this counsel combines, in a high 
degree, practical utility with moral excel- 
lence. That children should “ show 
piety towards their own family and 
requite their parents ” (i Timothy v. 4), 
and “ if any provideth not for his own, 
and specially his own household, he 
hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an unbeliever” (i Timothy v. 8), are 
passages which show that Paul’s practical 
mind disregarded (or knew nothing of) 
the injunction attributed to Jesus to hate 
one’s own father and mother. The same 
Epistle inculcates a spirit of contentment 
which, though conducive to personal 
happiness, does little for social progress. 
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We are further told that “ the love of ] 
money is the root of all evil ” — a caution 
agvainst greed of which we perceive the 
value, while we reject the literal accuracy 
of the statement. As against the desire 
for wealth, Paul prefers to dwell on the 
higher obligations to “ righteousness, god- 
liness, faith, love, patience, meekness.” 

The Epistle to 'I'itus contains a good 
deal of counsel similar in tone to that 
which has been already quoted in re- 
commendation of righteousness, meek- 
ness, and good works. 'Phe striking 
and suggestive saying, “ Unto the pure 
all things are pure,” 1( ng ago passed into 
proverbial philosophy. 

In Hebrews x. 4 we meet with an 
emphatic declaration that “it is not pos- 
sible for the blood of bulls and goats to 
take away sins,” though the writer does 
not explain how the blood of Christ can 
do so. In each case the principle is the 
Pagan conception of sacrifice to an 
angry God, and the greater value of the 
sacrifice adds nothing to its efficiency in 
removing the guilt of others. 

In James i. 27 we find the most 
practical definition of religion in the 
New Testament : “ Pure religion and 
undefiled before our God and Father is 
this — to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.” It can 
hardly be said that this definition com- 
prehends the whole of religion, but it 
does embrace its most valuable elements. 
Throughout this Epistle faith is decried, 
and prominence given to acts of kindness 
and mercy, to self-control, patience, 
humility, consideration for others. The 
Apostle’s piety is of a gentle, loveable, but 
somewhat credulous type, inasmuch as 
it holds that material blessings may be 
obtained by prayer. Spiritual pride 
seems foreign to his nature ; he is ready 
to own that “ in many things we all 
stumble.” 

The advice in i Peter iii. 8, 9, “ Be ye 
all like-minded, compassionate, loving 
as^ brethren, tender-hearted, humble- 
minded, not rendering evil for evil, or 
reviling for reviling, but, contrariwise, 


blessing,” also dwells on the more 
specific Christian graces ; while tlie 
reminder that it is better to “ suffer for 
w-ell-doing than for evil-doing ” is a 
suggestion of the old stoic heroiaa^ that 
is welcome. 

Though Peter and Paul were npt 
always in doctrinal agreement, they unite 
in impressing upon wives the duty of 
obedience and subjection to their 
husbands— a view which the thought of 
to-day, while still pretending to believe 
it, finds “ something musty.” The 
Apostles also agree in their high estima- 
tion of the distinctive Christian virtue of 
charity, which, Peter tells us, “shall 
cover the multitude of sins ” — a saying in 
sharp contrast with the implications of 
dogmatic creeds. The second Petrine 
Epistle, though non-apostolic, gives the 
excellent advice to “add to your faith 
virtue; and to virtue knowledge ; and to 
knowledge temperance ; and to tem- 
perance patience ; and to patience 
godliness ; and to godliness brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kindness 
charity.” 

The three short Epistles attributed 
to the Apostle John have for their 
main theme the quality of love; and 
some of his expressions are not with- 
out terseness and vigour — “ Per- 
fect love casteth out fear.” A tone of 
rationalism pervades the verse.s, “If a 
man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar ; for he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not 
seen? And this commandment have we 
from him, that he who loveth God love 
his brother also.” Perhaps the rational- 
ism really goes a little further than the 
writer intended. 


NOTE. 

A few words in reference to the character 
of Jesus are Jiere inserted, not from any 
desire to introduce a controversial element 
into the book, i)ut simply to meet the idea 
so often expressed, and still more often 
vaguely cherished, that the moral aspect of 
Christianity is not fully represented by its 
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ethical aphorisms, which are admitted to 
be devoid of originality, but that the system 
has to be considered as embodied in a per- 
sonality of unapproachable moral grandeur. 
It isj^laimed that in its unique and perfect 
union 6i the human and the divine natures 
the character o! Jesus Christ is the best 
possible evidence of the supern«atural origin 
of his religion. 

It is not inappropriate here to point out 
that, judging from the four Gospels them- 
selves, this claim cannot be sustained. Dis- 
regarding the traditional halo with which all 
the acts and sayings of Jesus are usually sur- 
rounded, we find that he does not appear 
to have reached the highest conceivable 
point of even human excellence. How, 
then, can he fairly be thought divine ? 
Interpreting them according to the ordinary 
and iatural meaning of the words, various 
passages in the Gospels indicate that he 
was comparatively indifferent to the natural 
sentiments of family life,* going so far as 
to declare that the purpose of his coming 
was to cause dissension in households ; 
and that on at least one occasion he treated 
his mother with something very like rude- 
ness.’ He many times gave utterance to 
injunctions which must be pronounced fan- 
tastic rather than practical or wise. We 
may find examples of this in the promise 
that prayer, even for material benefits, will 
be answered ; in a doctrine of non-resis- 
tance which puts a premium on wrong- 
doing, and in the inculcation of indis- 
criminate alm.sgiving. He allowed a per- 
sonal friend to die when (according to the 
story) he might have saved him from the 
pangs of death, and his sisters from a bitter 
sorrow ; and, moreover, told his disciples 
that this friend’s sickness would not have a 
fatal issue, when he must have known that 
it would.'* He so far gave way to temper 
in an undignified controversy as to speak 
ot persons stated to have been among his 
own followers as having not God but the 
devil for their father.’ 

He fostered belief in the harmful notion 

* Matthew x. 37 ; Luke ii. 49, viii. 21. 

^ Matthew x. 34-36. 3 John ii. 4. 

* Ihidy xi. ’ Ihidy viii. 31 and 44. 


of demoniacal possession ; he marred the 
purity of his exhortations to righteousness 
by the suggestion of an altogether dispro- 
portionate reward ; he taught a revolting 
doctrine of hell; and, in particular, he is 
said to have rendered his public teaching 
obscure with the deliberate intention that 
his hearers might not be edified, but misled 
— indeed, that their faculties had been 
divinely obscured for the express purpose 
of preventing their conversion.* 

A single fault is enough to demolish the 
claim to perfection, and here we have 
several faults — and, if the records are to be 
believed, faults not always of slight impor- 
tance. 

It is, of course, possible that the records 
may not, as they stand, be perfectly accu- 
rate ; that corruptions and errors may have 
crept into the text. But, if so, what be- 
comes of the Christian doctrine that these 
records were divinely inspired ? And if that 
is abandoned, where is the evidence that 
the life of Jesus Christ was a divine and 
supernatural manifestation ? What value 
attaches to a theory which, on the strength 
of doubtfully veracious documents, attri- 
butes both perfect manhood and perfect 
godhead to a being who, according to those 
very records, did not manifest either.? 

Again, human perfection implies the 
highest possible development of every part 
of human nature, intellectual as well as 
moral. There is no reason to suppose that 
Jesus was intellectually the greatest of men, 
even if he were morally the greatest. 

A further point should not be forgotten, 
especially as a Christian writer uses it as 
an argument against the character of 
Buddha being morally perfect. Out of a 
life of between thirty and forty years the 
Christian Gospels deal (and that in a most 
fragmentary way) with the events of, at 
most, three years. Is it perfectly certain 
that Jesus committed no fault during the 
period of which no records whatever exist? 

These considerations are adduced merely 
to show that, in our estimate of Christian 
ethics, the alleged perfect character of their 
Founder has not been left out of account. 


* John xii, 40. 
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At first sight one would think that a 
religion professed by more than half the 
King’s subjects would possess strong 
claims to the attention and interest of 
the English people. Yet there is no 
leading religion of which the English 
people know so little as that which pre- 
vails in our great Eastern dependency. 
The causes for this are not difficult to 
discover. One is that the various Hindu 
faiths rest on a firm basis of pessimism. 
They assume, with all the force of con- 
viction, that life is a calamity rather than 
a field of duty and of pleasure, and thus 
fail to arouse the sympathy of the 
European, who persists in thinking that 
life is, on the whole, worth living. 
Another reason is that Hinduism, what- 
ever it may be in theory, is in i)ractice a 
system of idolatry, of the worship of a 
vast multitude of foolish and ineffectual 
gods. Another potent cause of our in- 
difference is that in Brahmanism the 
subtle Indian mind has spun a specula- 
tive web of such extraordinary com- 
plexity, and such portentous dimen- 
sions, that fully to understand it would 
exhaust the labours of a lifetime. 




Within our brief limits it is utterly 
impossible to give the baldest outline of 
the religious beliefs of the Indian people, 
and the task is therefore better left un- 


practice of rites, sacrifices, and austerities* 
with which none but a monk of the 
Thebaid could sympathise. Professor 
Monier Williams says : “ It is remarkable 
that, w’ith all their diversities, the Hindu 
populations throughout India have a 
religious faith which, preserved as it is in 
one language and one literature, fur- 
nishes a good evidence of the original 
unity of the Indo-Aryan immigrants, 
w'hile it faithfully reflects the present 
diversified character of the vast country 
in which it prevails. It is a creed based 
on an original, simple, pantheistic doc- 
trine, but branching out into an endless 
variety of polytheistic superstitions.”'* 
The leading feature of this creed is that 
“ nothing really exists but the one Uni- 
versal Spirit called Brahman, and what- 
ever appears to exist separately from that 
Spirit is mere illusion — a doctrine 
which is essentially an anticipation of 
certain speculations of our own time 
that appear to have been regarded by 
their authors as the highest attainments 
of philosophical theism. Hinduism is 
“all-tolerant, all-compliant, all-compre- 
hensive, all-absorbing. It has its spiritual 
and its material aspect, its esoteric and 
exoteric, its subjective and objective, its 
rational and irrational, its pure and 
impure Those who rest in cere- 


attempted. Even our simple design of : 
giving a brief view of the best moral ' 
teatures of the Brahmanic faith is i 
hampered by a certain difficulty of find- 1 
ing suitable examples among the dense 
clouds of metaphysical extravagance, and 
the endless puerile ceremonial, which 
form so large a proportion of the sacred 
books of the East. 

From these books it is possible to 
extract a philosophy of pure and lofty 
spiritual tendency, though the popular 
belief has added to it the worship of a 
vast number of trivial gods and the 


monial observances find it all-sufficient ; 
those who deny the efficacy of works, 
and make faith the one requisite, need 
not wander from its pale ; those who are 
addicted to sensual objects may have 
their tastes gratified ; those who delight 
in meditating on the nature of God and 
man, the relation of matter and spirit, 
the mystery, of separate existence, and 
the origin of evfl, may here indulge their 
love of speculation.”^ The earlier por- 
• 

* Hinduism^ pp. 10- il. 

“ Ibidy p. II. 

3 Ibidy pp. 12-13. 
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tions of this enormous Sanskrit litera- 
ture embody what may be termed phy- 
siolatry, or the worship of material forms, 
another represents ritual and sacrifice ; 
a tfirfu expresses rationalistic and pan- 
theistic phifesophy; the law books 
contain the regulations of caste and 
domestic life ; while other books repre- 
sent the principle of love for and 
devotion to personal gods. The whole 
of these books are not regarded as being 
specially sacred in their origin, though 
large portions of them are held to have 
been given by direct revelation from 
Divine sources, the remainder being 
regarded as valuable tradition. 

Hinduism is a faith which does not 
gather round the person of a real being, 
whether human or believed to be Divine. 
It is based on a collection of ancient 
Sanskrit writings, the principal of which 
are known as the Vedas, a word implying 
knowledge. These Vedas are in four 
divisions : — 

The Rig-Veda, or Hymn of Praise. 

The Sama-Veda, or Book of Chants. 
The Yagur-Veda, or Book of Sacrifi- 
cial Formulas. 

The Atharva-Veda, or Book of In- 
cantations. 

The first of these is probably, with the 
exception of the Egyptian “ Book of the 
Dead,” the oldest literary document in 
the world, and contains hymns in use by 
the Aryan tribes who settled in India 
between 1,500 and 2,000 years before 
Christ. A large portion of the other 
Vedas consists of extracts from the Rig- 
Veda, though the fourth contains many 
hymns of a later date, and of Brahmanic 
origin. 

The pantheistic doctrines of the 
Brahmans are well expressed in the 
following extract from that portion of 
the Vedas known as the Upanishads, a 
term implying that which lies beneath 
the surface : — 

“Whate’er exists within this universe 
Is all to be regarded as enveloped 
By the great Ix>rd, as if wrapped in a vesture. 
There is one only Being who exists 
Unmoved, yet moving swifter than the mind ; 


Who far outstrips the senses, though as gods 

Tney strive to reach him ; who, himself at 
rest, 

Transcends the fleetest flights of other beings; 

Who, like the air, supports all vital action. 

He moves, yet moves not ; he is far, yet 
near ; 

He is within this universe. Whoe’er behold ; 

All living creatures as in him, and him — 

The universal Spirit — as in all, 

Henceforth regards no creature with con- 
tempt.” 

This Upanishad philosophy teaches 
the following doctrines : — 

(1) The eternity of the soul, both before and 
after its earthly life. 

(2) The eternity of the matter or substance 
out of which the universe has been evolved. 

(3) That the soul can exercise conscious 
thought and volition only when connected by 
means of bodily organism with external objects. 

(4) That in the union of soul and body lies the 
source of human misery. 

(5) That, in order to accomplish the working 
out of the consequences of acts, the soul must 
undergo punishments or receive rewaids, though 
these punishments and rewards arc neither com- 
plete nor final. 

(6) That the transmigration of the soul through 
many bodies is the true explanation of the 
existence of evil in the world.* 

A close examination of these books 
has shown modern scholars that the 
social condition of the people among 
whom the Rig-Veda originated was not 
purely pastoral or nomadic, as had been 
supposed, but, on the contrary, w^as one 
of comparative civilisation. 'They dwelt 
in towns and cities ; their kings were 
powerful and w'ealthy. They practised 
the arts of agriculture, weaving, melting 
precious metals, the manufacture of mail 
and golden ornaments. They used the 
needle for the making of clothes ; they 
had musical instruments to delight the 
ear. In ships they dared the perils of 
the ocean ; they had some knowledge of 
medicine, astronomy, law. The race 
that produced the Vedas had within it 
the possibilities of Western civilisation. 

While the Vedas represent the first 
distinct period in the history of the 
Hindu religion, in which, for the most 
part, the elementary powers of nature 

* Hinduism^ pp. 49-51. 
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were deified and worshipped, the second 
period is represented by the Brahmanic 
system, in which a higher level of specu- 
lative thought and moral aspiration is 
discernible, though with a rapidly-grow- 
ing tendency to ritual and formality. 
The main’ features of this period are the 
►body of laws attributed to Manu, and 
the great epic poems of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. The former of 
these poems is an account of the seventh 
incarnation of the God Vishnu. The 
latter, the longest poetic work known to 
exist, relates, in some 200,000 lines, the 
quarrels of certain rival families, many 
legends and episodes being interspersed. 
One of these episodes, and the most 
valuable portion of the work, forms a 
volume by itself; it is known as the 
“ -Bhagavad-gita,” or “ Revelations from 
the Deity,” and contains passages of 
great beauty and dcf)th of insight. 

'rhe third period is that of the 
Furtxnas^ or traditions upon which the 
popular idolatrous creed is founded, 
which creed represents a great decline 
from the comparative simplicity of the 
older faith. 

The fervent sincerity of the Hindu 
faith (taking it at its best) is well exem- 
plified in the following verses from the 
Vedic hymns to Varuna, best of the 
gods : — 

“ However we break thy laws from day to day, 
men as we are, O god Varuna, 

Do not deliver us unto death, nor to the blow 
of the furious, nor to the wrath of the 
spiteful.* 

Let me not yet, O Varuna J enter into the 
house of clay ; have mercy, almighty, have 
mercy ! 

If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven 
by the wind, have mercy, almighty, have 
mercy ! 

Through want of strength, thou strong and 
bright god, have I done wrong ; have mercy, 
almighty, have mercy ! 

Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he 
stood in the midst of the waters ! have 
mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an 
offence before the heavenly host, whenever 

* Clodd, Childhood of Religions ^ p. 146. 


we break the law through thoughtlessness, 
punish us not, O God, for that offence.”* 

So many different conceptions are 
embodied in the Vedas that consistency 
is not to be looked for ; but the flffiTthat 
hundreds of years before the Christian 
era such ideas as the following could be 
expressed by “heathen” thinkers deserves 
to be noted. The quotation is from one 
of the hymns of the Rig-Veda, rendered 
into English verse by Sir M. Monier 
Williams : — 

“ What god shall we adore with sacrifice? 

Him let us praise, the golden child that rose 
In the beginning, who was born the lord — 
The one sole lord of all that is — who made 
The earth and formed the sky, who giveth life. 
Who giveth strength, whose bidding gods 
revere, 

Whose hiding-place is immortality, 

Whose shadow, death ; who by his might is 
king 

Of ail the breathing, sleeping, waking world.”* 

Another hymn expresses a familiar Chris- 
tian conception : — 

“ The mighty Varuna, who rules above, looks 
down 

Upon these worlds his kingdom, as if close at 
hand. 

When men imagine they do aught by stealth, 
he knows it. 

No one can stand or walk or softly glide 
along, V 

Or hide in dark recess or lurk in secret cell, 
But Varuna delects him, and his movements 
spies. 

Two persons may devise some plot, together 
sitting, 

And think themselves alone ; but he, the king, 
is there — 

A third — and sees all . ”3 

A pure, broad, human feeling animates 
the following extract from a hymn to 
Indra : — 

“ Thou art our guardian, advocate, and friend, 
A brother, fatner, mother, all combined. 

Most fatherly of fathers, we are thine, 

And thou art ours. Oh ! let thy pitying soul 
Turn to us in compassion when we praise thee, 
And slay us not for one sin or foj many. 
Deliver us to-day, to-morrow, every day.”* 

The ideas expressed in tht se extracts 

* • 

* Clodd, Childhood oj Religions^ p. 147. 

* Monier Williams, Hinduism, p, 27. 

3 Ibidy p. 28. * Ibidt p. 29. 
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are practically identical with the con- 
ceptions which the most advanced com- 
munities hold concerning a Supreme 
Being, It would be a mistake, however, 
to ilMgine that all these ancient hymns 
are of the same lofty type. On the 
contrary, puerile formalities and foolish 
superstitions abound in them. Although 
in a general sense religious ideas wnden 
with the growth of civilisation, they have 
their periods of retrogression; the flowing 
tide is followed by the ebb. Religious 
faith is, indeed, peculiarly liable to 
degenerate when handed down from great 
minds to small ones. Creeds, sacrifices, 
ceremonies spring from an inability to 
grasp the great conceptions in the light 
of which their futility is manifested. 
The oldest portions of the Vedas are 
precisely those which do not counte- 
nance the monstrous polytheism of later 
times. According to Sir M. Monier 
Williams, they do not “ support any of 
those objectionable practices, supersti- 
tions, and opinions of the present day 
for which they were once, through igno- 
rance of their contents, supposed to be 
an authority. The Vedic hymns con- 
tain no allusion to the doctrine of trans- 
migration of souls, which is a conspicuous 
cli^cteristic of the Hindu creed in the 
Ig,^# System. Nor do they afford any 
sanction to the prohibition of widow- 
marriages, the encouragement of child- 
marriages, the iron rules of caste, and 
the interdiction of foreign travel. Nor 
is there in them any evidence that the 
personifications of the forces of nature 
were represented by images or symbols 
carved out of wood or stone. On the 
contrary, it may be taken as almost 
certain that there were no idols and no 
temples to hold images in Vedic times.”* 
Man’s consciousness of sin pointed 
out to him the need of punishment, but 
in all ancient religions the sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility was weak. As long 
as a given punishment was inflicted for 
a given sin it mattered little on whom it 
fell. It was quite a secondary considera- 

‘ Monier Williams, Hinduism^ P* 3i* 


tion whether the sinner paid the penalty , 
in his own person or by deputy. This 
idea conflicts with the most elementary 
modern ideas of justice, but it seems to 
have been practically universal in ancient 
communities. From it sprang that con- 
ception of vicarious sacrifice which has 
so greatly influenced the religions that 
have risen to power among men. 
Human ingenuity soon discovered that 
expiation was easier than suffering in 
person; and, as a result, a system of 
expiatory sacrifice gradually came into 
operation. This demanded a priest- 
hood. The rise of the Brahmans to 
almost unlimited power brought about 
a further degeneration of the earlier 
religious faith. Sacrifice is religion made 
easy; consequently, sacrifice spread until 
the land was saturated with blood, and 
the elaborate ritual required a vast 
organisation of priests for its due per- 
formance. Against this system Gautama, 
Buddha, and many Brahman philosophers 
rose in righteous and successful revolt. 
The truth that vicarious suffering cannot 
benefit the sinner was successfully 
brought home to the mass of the people 
until sacrifices had virtually ceased, and 
there was no land where animal life was 
so tenderly reverenced as it was, and is, 
in India. The Brahman doctrine of the 
identity of the human soul with the 
divine involved the perception that the 
caste distinctions invented by the priests 
were useless, though the doctrine of 
caste has taken so deep a root in the 
life of the Hindus that no power seems 
likely to destroy it entirely. The follow- 
ing passage expresses this Pantheistic 
phase of Brahmanism : — 

I am the taste in water ; I am the light of 
the sun and moon ; I am Om* in all the Vedas, 
sound in space, and manliness in human 
beings ; I am the fragrant smell in the earth, 
refulgence in the fire ; I am life in all beings, 
and penance in those who perform penance." 

The Bhagavad-gita is fairly rich in 

> Om is the closest designation of the Deity. 

* Sacred Books of the Easty vol. viii., Bhaga- 
vad-gitaf ch. vii. 
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passages worthy of quotation, of which 
the following may be adduced as speci- 
mens : — 

He whose heart is not agitated in the midst of 
calamities, who has no longing for pleasures, 
and from whom the feelings of affection, fear, 
and wrath have departed, is called a sage of 
steady mind (ch. ii. ). 

• He sees truly who sees all actions to be in 
every way done by Nature alone, and likewise 
the self to be not the doer (ch. xiii.). 

That gift is said to be good which is given 
because it ought to be given to one who can do 
no service in return, at a proper place and time, 
and to a proper person (ch. xvii.). 

Here is a little sermon on self-con- 
trol t — 

The self-restrained man, who moves among 
objects with senses under the control of his own 
self, and free from affection and aversion, obtains 
tranquillity. When there is tranquillity all his 
miseiies are destroyed, for the mind of him 
whose heart is tranquil soon becomes steady. 
He w'ho is not self-restrained has no steadiness 
of mind ; nor has he who is not self- rest rained 
perseverance in the pursuit of self-knowledge. 
There is no tranfjuillity for him who does not 
persevere in the pursuit of self-knowledge, and 
whence can there be ha[)piness for one who is 
not tranquil? For the heart which follows the 
rambling senses leads away his judgment, as the 
wind leads a boat astray upon the wateis 
{Bka!^a 7 >ad-gita, ch. ii. p. 70). 

The extracts from this book given by Sir 
M. Monier Williams are in verse : — 

“ Whate’er thou dost perform, whate’er thou 
eatest, 

Whate’er thou givest to the poor, whate’er 
Thou offerest in .sacrifice, whate’er 
Thou doest as an act of holy penance. 

Do all as if to me, O Arjuna.”* 

Another parallels a story in Luke ; — 

“ Entangled in a hundred worldly snares, 
Self-seeking men, by ignorance deluded, 
Strive by unrighteous means to pile up riches. 
Then, in their self-complacency they say ; 

‘ This acquisition I have made to-day, 

That I will gain to-morrow, so much pelf 
Is hoarded up already, so much more 
Remains that I have yet to treasure up. 

This enemy I have destroyed, him also, 

And others in their turn I will despatch. 

I am a lord ; I will enjoy myself ; 

I’m wealthy, noble, strong, successful, happy, 
I m absolutely perfect, no one else 
In all the world can be compared to me. 


■ Now I will offer up a sacrifice, 

Give gifts with lavish hand and be triumphant. 
Such men, befooled by endless, vain conceits, 
Caught in the meshes of the world’s illusion, 
Iinmer-sed in sensuality, descend 
Down to the foulest hell of unclean 

The God Krishna exhorts Arjuna to , 
energetic action in these admirable 
lines : — 

‘‘ Perform all necessary acts, for action 
Is better than inaction, none can live 
Py sitting still and doing nought ; it is 
By action only that a man attains 
Immunity from action. Yet in working 
Ne’er work for recompense ; let the act’s 
motive 

Be in the act itself. Know that work 
Proceeds from the Supreme. I am the pattern 
For man to follow ; know that I have done 
All acts already, nought remains for me 
To gain by action, yet I work for ever 
Unweariedly, and this whole universe 
Would perish if I did not work my work.”*' 

The Bha^avad-^ita has been versified 
by Sir Edwin Arnold, under the title of 
“The Song Celestial,” from which a few 
(flotations may be given as illustrations 
of its remarkable philosophic power and 
religious beauty : — 

“ Indestructible, 

Learn thou, the Life is, spreading life through 
all. 

It cannot anywhere, by any means, 

P>c anywise diminislied, stayed, or changed.. 

But for these Heeling frames \\hich it infoi?lp^j|*' 
With spirit deathless, endless, infinite, * 
Tliey perish.” (Book U.) 

“Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall 
case to be never ; 

Never was time it was not ; End and 
Beginning are dreams ! 

Birthless, and deathless, and changeless 
remaineth the spirit for ever ; 

Death hath not touched it at all, dead 
though the house of it seems.” 

(Ibid.) 

“ That man alone is wise 
Who keeps the mastery of himself ! If one 
Ponders on objects of the sense, there springs 
Attraction ; from attraction grows desire ; 
Desire flames to fierce passion, passion breeds 
Recklessness then the memory, all betrayed, 
Lets noble purpose go, and saps the mind, 

Till purpose, mind, and man are all undone.” 

(Ibid. ) 

“Ncfman shall ’scape from act 


* Hinduism, p. 212. 


Hinduism, p. 218. 


Ibid, p. 218. 
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By shunning action ; nay, and none shall come 
By mere renouncements unto perfectness.” 

(Book iii.) 

** Resist the false, soft sinfulness which saps 
Knftwljidge and judgment ! Yea, the world 
is strong, ^ 

But what discerns it stronger, and the mind 
Strongest ; and high o’er all the ruling Soul.” 

(Ibid. ) 

Religion is not his who too much fasts 
Or too much feasts, nor his who sleeps aw'ay 
An idle mind ; nor his who wears to waste 
His strength in vigils. Nay, Arjuna ! call 
That the true piety which most removes 
Earth-aches and ills, where one is moderate 
In eating, and in resting, and in sport ; 
Measured in wish and act ; sleeping betimes. 
Waking betimes for duty.” (Book vi.) 

“No heart that holds one right desire 
Treadeth the road of loss ! He who should 
fail, 

Desiring righteousness, cometh at death 
Onto the Region of the Just ; dwells there 
^Measureless years, and, being born anew, 
Beginneth life again in some fair home 
Amid the mild and happy.” ( Ibid. ) 

“Who hateth nought 
Of all which lives, living himself benign. 
Compassionate, from arrogance exempt, 
Exempt from love of self, unchangeable 
By good or ill ; patient, contented, firm 
In faith, mastering himself, true to his word. 
Seeking me, heart and soul ; vowed unto me— 
That man I love ! Who humbleth not his 
kind, 

And is not troubled by them ; clear of wrath. 
Living too high for gladness, grief, or fear, 
That man I love I” (Book xii.) 

“ Fearlessness, singleness of soul, the will 
Always to strive for wisdom ; opened hand 
And governed appetites ; and piety. 

And love of lonely study ; humbleness. 
Uprightness, heed to injure nought which 
lives, 

Truthfulness, slowness unto wrath, a mind 
That lightly letteth go what others prize ; 

And equanimity and charity 
Which spieth no man’s faults ; and tenderness 
Towards all that suffer ; a contented heart. 
Fluttered by no desires ; a bearing mild. 
Modest, and grave, with manhood nobly 
mixed. 

With patience, fortitude, and purity ; 

An unrevengeful spirit, never given 
To rate itself too high — such be the signs, 

O Indian Prince ! of him whose feet arc set 
On that fair path which leads to heavenly 
birth.” (Book xvi.) 

This eloquent epitome of virtue is 
alone sufficient to show how little the 
East has to learn from the West in regard 


to the essential ideas of religion, ^\'e 
know of no other passage in the sacred 
' books of any religion which more beauti- 
fully expresses the union of man’s finer 
qualities. It enables one to understand 
Schlegel’s outburst of delight on reading 
the Bhagavad-i^ita^ and the warm appre- 
ciation it has met with from many other 
European scholars. 

We may compare the prose versions 
of the last two extracts as given in the 
Sacred Books of the East with the 
poetical rendering of Sir Edwin Arnold, 
who has certainly improved the form 
while retaining the essential idea : — 

That devotee of mine who hates no being, who 
is friendly and compassionate, who is free from 
egoism, and from the idea that this or that is 
mine, to whom happiness and misery are alike, 
who is forgiving, contented, constantly devoted, 
self-restrained, and firm in his determinations, 
and whose mind and under'^tanding rtre devoted 
to me, he is dear to me. 1 le whom the 

world is not agitated, and who is not agitated by 
the world, who is free from joy, and anger, and 
fear, and agitation, he, too, is dear to me 
(ch. 12). 

Freedom from feir, purity of heart, perse- 
verance in pursuit of knowledge and abstraction 
of mind, gifts, self-iestraint, and sacrifice, study 
of the Vedas, penance, straightforwardness, 
harmlessness, truth, freedom from anger, renun- 
ciation, tranquillity, freedom from the liabit of 
backbiting, compassion for all beings, freedom 
from avarice, gentleness, modesty, absence of 
vain activity, noble-mindedness, forgiveness, 
courage, purity, freedom from a desire to injure 
others, absence of vanity — these are his who is 
born to godlike endowments (ch. 16). 

Another episode in the Mahdbhdraia^ 
called the Sanatsugdth'a^ contains a fine 
conception of knowledge : — 

It appears not as white, as red, nor, again, os 
black, nor again as grey, nor tawny. It dwells 
not on earth, nor in the sky ; nor does it bear a 
body in this ocean-like world. It is not in the 
stars, nor does it dwell in the lightning, nor is its 
form to be seen in tiie clouds, nor in the air, nor 
in the deities ; it is not to be seen in the moon, 
nor in the sun. It is not to be seen in texts nor 
hymns. It is seen in the self of a man of high 
views (ch. 4). 

In the same book we find the brief 
and valuable injunction that “ we should 
ever and always be doing good ” (ch. 6). 

From another division of the great 
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epic, known as the AnugUdj we extract 
the following ; — 

A man who is the friend of all, who endures 
all, who is devoted to tranquillity, who has sub- 
dued his senses, and from whom fear and wrath 
have departed, and who is self-possessed, is 
released. He who moves among all beings as 
if they were like himself, who is self-controlled, 
•pure, free from vanity and egoism, he is indeed 
released from everythhig. And he who is re- 
leased, who is equable towards both life and 
death, and likewise pleasure and pain, and gain 

and loss, and what is agreeable and odious 

he wlm has no enemy, who has no kinsman, who 
has no child, who has abandoned piety, wealth, 
and lust altogether, and who has no desire, is 
releaivcd (ch. 4). 

Such complete detachment from all 
that, to the European, makes life worth 
living is neither practicable nor desirable 
to the Western temperament ; but the 
ideal of utter purity and self-control is 
valuable as a corrective to an incessant 
and absorbing activity in material pur- 
suits. 

Another passage from the AnugUd 
shows considerable philosophic insight. 
It is from a dialogue between the Mind 
and the Senses. The Mind says : — 

The nose smells not without me ; the tongue 
does not perceive taste ; the eye does not take in 
colour ; the skin does not become aware of any 
object of touch. Without me the ear docs not, 
in any way, hear sound. I am the eternal chief 
among all elements. Without me the senses 
never shine, like an empty dwelling, or like fires, 
the flames of which are extinct. 

To this the Senses reply : — 

This would be true, as you believe, if you, 
without us, enjoyed the enjoyments derived 
from our objects. If, when we are extinct, 
there is pleasure and support of life, and if 
you enjoyed enjoyments, then what you believe 

is true Granted that we have connections 

with our respective qualities, and granted 
that we have no perception of each other’s 
qualities ; still, without us you have no percep- 
tion, and so long no happiness can accrue to 
you (ch. 7), 

Another aphorism from the same book 
is worth remembering ; — 

The instructor, the learner, the hearer, and 
the enemy, are always within (ch. 1 1 ). 

A close resemblance to Shakespeare^s 


‘ There is no darkness but ignorance ” 
is found in the expression, “ By pure 
knowledge one is released from all sins” 
Hid, ch. 35). And the proverb, 
“Virtue is its own reward,” is ajildogous 
to this : “ Those wise ana‘ talented men^ 
who perform actions with faith, free 
rom any connection with expectations, 
perceive correctly ” {ibid). 

The Anugtid sums up the duties of 
the good as follows : — 

Joy, pleasure, nobility, enlightenment, and 
happiness also, absence of stinginess, absence of 
fear, contentment, faith, forgiveness, courage, 
harmlessness, equability, truth, straightforward- 
ness, absence of wrath, absence of calumniation, 
purity, dexterity, valour (ch. 23). 

In the Laivs of Manu we find a great 
body of precepts which enforce the 
practical duties of life from the Brahman 
point of view. Many, perhaps the 
majority, of these laws are ceremonious to 
a degree which appears to us absurd, as 
well as tedious and vexatious in their 
strict regulations of the most trivial acts 
of life, and even the commonest func- 
tions of the body. But on this evidence 
of a priestly power, more galling than any 
which in the Middle Ages vexed and 
cramped the growing life of Europe, it is 
no part of our purpose to dwell. Rather 
would we call attention to a few passages 
in which the priesthood of ancient India 
enacted laws wise in themselves and 
' beneficial in their tendency. 

The following quotations are from the 
English translation of the Laws of Manu 
contained in vol. xxv. of the Sacred 
Books of the Blast : — 

To act solely from a desire for rewards is not 
laudable, yet. an exemption from that desire is 
not to be found in this world (ii. 2). 

Desire is never extinguished by the enjoyment 
of desired objects. It only grows stronger, like 
a fire fed with clarified butter (ii. 94). 

By honouring his father, his mother, and his 
teacher, all that ought to be done by man is 
accomplished that is clearly the highest duty ; 
every other act is a subordinate duty (ii. 237). 

Where women are honoured ther a the gods are 
pleased, ^t where they are not honoured no 
sacred rile yields towards (iii. 56). 

A guest who is sent by the setting sun in the 
evening must not be driven awa) by a house- 
holder. Whether he have come at supper-time, 
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or at an inopportune moment, he must not stay 
in the house without entertainment (iii. 105). 

Let a man not, even though in pain, speak 
words cutting others to the quick ; let him not 
injure others in thought or deed ; let him not 
utter speeches which make others afraid of him, 
since that will prevent him from gaining heaven 
(ii. 161). 

Let him say what is true, let him say what is 
pleasing, let him utter no disagreeable truth, and 
let him utter no agreeable falsehood ; that is the 
eternal law (iv. 138). 

Let him not insult those who have redundant 
limbs, or are deficient in limbs, nor those desti- 
tute of knowledge, nor very aged men, nor 
those who have no beauty or wealth, nor those 
who are of low birth (iv. 141). 

Let him, though suffering in consequence of 
his righteousness, never turn his lieart to un- 
righteousness, for he will see the speedy over- 
throw of unrighteous wicked men (iv. 17 1). 

Unrighteousness practised in this world does 
not at once produce its fruit, but, advancing 
slowly, it cuts oflf the roots of him who commit- 
ted it (iv. 172). 

If the punishment falls not on the offender 
himself, it falls on his sons ; if not on the sons, 
at least on his grandsons ; but an iniquity once 
committed never fails to produce fruit to him 
who wrought it (iv. 173). 

Let a man avoid the acquisition of wealth 
and the gratification of his desires, if they are 
opposed to the sacred law or offensive to men 
(iv. 176). 

Giving no pain to any creature, let him solely 
accumulate spiritual merit, for the sake of 
acquiring a companion in the next world (iv. 238). 

For in the next world neither father nor 
mother, nor sons, nor relations, stay to be his 
companions ; spiritual merit alone remains with 
him (iv. 239). 

Single is each being born, single it dies ; 
single it enjoys the reward of its virtue, single it 
suffers the punishment of its sin (iv. 240). 

These allusions to a future state appear to 
embody the doctrine of Xarma, that by 
the practice of good deeds a degree of 
spiritual merit is acquired which will 
reduce the chances of future, and most 
probably painful, re-births. They teach, 
not.. the immortality of the individual 
soui, but rather the means by which the 
soul may escape from immortality — may 
least painfully lay down the burden of 
existence. The emphasis with which the 
results of unrighteousness are pronounced 
to be inevitable reveals a deep moral 
insight, while the tendef consideration 
for others shown in many of the ancient 
laws is a highly commendable feature. 


The following verses are given by 
Professor Monier Williams : — 

** Depend not on another, rather lean 

U pon thyself ; trust to thine own exertions. 

Subjection to another’s will gives pain ; 

True happiness consists in self-reliance. 

(iv. 160). 

“ Strive to complete the task thou hast com- 
menced ; • 

Wearied, renew thy efforts once again ; 

Again fatigued, once more the work begin ; 

So shalt thou earn success and fortune win.” 

(ix. 300). 

Here is a striking appeal to con- 
science : — 

If thou thinkest, O friend of virtue ! with 
respect to thyself, “ I am alone,” know that that 
sage who witnesses all virtuous acts and all 
crimes resides ever in thy heart (viii. 91). 

The following need no comment : — 

If a man does anything for the sake of his 
happiness in another world to the detriment of 
those whom he is bound to maintain, that pro- 
duces evil results for him, both while he lives and 
when he is dead (x. 10). 

He only is a perfect man who consists of three 
persons united — his wife, himself, and his ofi- 
spring (ix. 47). 

In proportion as a man who has done wrong 
himself confesses it, even so far is he freed from 
guilt, as a snake from its slough (xi. 229). 

In proportion as his heart loathes his evil 
deed, even so far is his body freed from that 
guilt (xi. 230). 

He who has committed a sin and has repented 
is freed from that sin ; but he is purified only by 
the resolution of ceasing to sin, and thinking : 
“ I will do so no more.” 

How much more simple, how far more 
I conducive to peace, is such a doctrine 
than the futile reliance on a system of 
vicarious sacrifice ! 

In their purer parts the Hindu scrip- 
tures do not rank the great ones of the 
earth beyond the reach of the law : — 

Day and night a king must strenuously exert 
himself to conquer his senses, for he alone who 
has con(|uercd his own senses can keep bis 
subjects in obedience (vii. 44). 

Where another common man would be fined 
one kdrsMpana, the king shall be fined one 
thousand ; that is the settled rule (viii. 336). 

Gambling and betting let the king exclude 
from his realm ; those two vices cause the 
destruction of the kingdoms of princes (ix. 221). 

One commodity mixed with another must not 
be sold as pure, nor bad wine as good, nor less 
than the proper quantity or weight (viii. 203). 
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Neither a father, nor a teacher, nor a friend, 
nor a mother, nor a wife, nor a son, nor a 
domestic priest, must be left unpunished by a 
king if they do not keep within their duty 
(viii. 335)- 

In the “ Sacred I-^aws of the Aryas ” 
we find a singular, but probably whole- 
some, punishment for wife-desertion : — 

He who has unjustly forsaken his wife shall 
pul on an ass’s skin with the hair turned outside, 
and beg in seven houses, saying : “ Give alms 
to him wlio forsook his wife.” That shall be 
his livelihood for six months. 

The curious persistency with which 
the Hindu mind clings to its vague 
notions of pre-existence is shown by the 
sui^joined quotations from a code which . 
appeared about the middle of the first | 
century of our era — /.<?., probably 500 
years later than that of Manu : — 

The success of every action depends on destiny 
and on a man’s own effort ; hut destiny is evi- 
dently n(Uhing hut the result of a man’s act in a 
former state of existence. 

Some expect the whole result from destiny, or 
from the inherent nature of a thing ; some expect 
it from the lajtse of lime, and some from a man's 
own effort ; other persons of wiser judgment 
cx{)ect it from a combination of all these. ‘ 

The extracts given show with sufficient j 
clearness that, as Sir Monier Williams 
says, “the Hindus are a profoundly 
religious people. A religion of some 
kind they must have — a religion w'hich 
will stir the depths of the heart, and give 
room for the exercise of faith and love.”^ 
It is interesting to note that, in spite of 
the absorbingly religious spirit mani- 
fested in Hinduism — a spirit which, for 
the most part, runs in the direction of 
superstition — the claims of the intellec- 
tual and critical faculties of humanity 
are not entirely overlooked. Compared 
with the gross credulity of the age in ! 
which it arose, the teaching of Gautama i 
must be pronounced of a powerfully 
Rationalistic tendency. Though ulti- 
mately overwhelmed by the inferior faith 

‘ Monier Williams’s Hinduism^ p. 71. 

* Hinduism^ p. 184. 


against which it stniggled for a time suc- 
cessfully, and driven from its native soil, 
Buddhism may be termed the Protes- 
tantism of the Indian religions. Perhaps 
its influence would, in the long run, have 
been greater still had it not^een (at 
least in the estimation of Europeans) so 
heavily weighted by its mass of mystical 
and un verifiable doctrines. 

To the modern Rationalist the follow- 
ing vigorously expressed piece of scepti- 
cism, with its curious mingling of sense 
and nonsense, will come as. a pleasant 
surprise. It embodies the opinions of a 
Materialistic sect known as the Carvakas, 
which at some apparently unknown 
period once flourished in India : — 

‘ No heaven exists, no final liberation, 

No soul, no other world, no rights of caste. 

No recompense for acts 

If victims, slaughtered at a sacrifice, 

Are raised to heavenly mansions, why should 
not 

The s.acrificer itnmolate his father ? 

If offerings of food can satisfy 
Hungry departed spirits, wdiy supply 
The man, who goes a journey, with provisions ? 
Ilis friend at home can feed him with oblations. 
If those abiding in celestial spheres 
Are filled with food presented upon earth, 
Why should not those who live in upper 
stories 

Be nourished by a meal spread out below ? 
While life endures let life be spent in ease 
And merriment ; let a man borrow money 
From all his friends, and feast on melted 
butter. 

How can this body, when reduced to dust, 
Revisit earth ? And, if a ghost can pass 
To other worlds, why does not strong 
affection 

For those he leaves behind attract him back ? 
The costly rites enjoined for those who die 
Are a mere means of livelihood, devised 
By sacerdotal cunning-nothing more. 

The three composers of the triple Veda 
Were rogues, or evil spirits, or buffoons. 

The recitation of mysterious words 

And jabber of the priests is simple nonsense.”* 

If all religious dogmas had been 
judged by this sceptical and lo^jical 
spirit, the world would hvive been the 
happier and 'bet;Ier. 

' MotiTer Williams’s Hinduism^ p. 225. 
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Buddhism is a system of faith, philo- 
sophy, and practice originated, in the 
sixth century before the Christian era, 
by Prince Siddartha, son of the ruler of 
one of the small States, probably Nepaul, 
of Northern India. This remarkable 
man is known to posterity by various 
other names, such as Sakya-Muni, or the 
Sage of the Sakya tribe ; Bhagava, the 
blessed one ; Dharma-raja, the king of 
righteousness ; Buddha, the enlightened 
one. His family name was Gautama, 
which term, as the most convenient, we 
shall employ in referring to him. 

Saddened by the degeneration which 
had overtaken the ancient faith of Brah- 
manism under the sway of the priestly 
caste, Gautama set himself, after years of 
.spiritual struggle and intense meditation, 
to establish a system without theological 
teaching of any sort, having no definite 
theories concerning the Supreme Being 
or the immortality of the soul, but basing 
its appeal on the importance of good 
works and moral purity. Some of its 
doctrines, notably those of Karma and 
Nirvana, are of a nature which does not 
appeal to the sympathy of the European, 
and are indeed scarcely capable of being 
clearly expressed ; but to the Oriental 
these dreamy abstractions are full of 
charm, and largely aid in giving Budd- 
hism a force and verity which the faiths 
of the West struggle to maintain in the 
restless bosom of the modern world. 

Buddhism cannot be understood with- 
out a knowledge of the life of its founder, 
of the conditions amid which he lived, 
and under which his great faith arose. 
But it is no part of our purpose to outline 
the life of Sakya Muni. A youth of 
luxury, saddened by spiritual uneasiness; 
a brief span of wedded love ; the renun- 
ciation of home, wife, and child ; a few 
years of earnest striving for the truth ; 
the dawn, and then the noontide, of 


enlightenment ; and, finally, a long life 
of poverty, of preaching, and of doing 
good — these constitute a record of a 
nature so [)ure and beautiful as to win 
not merely the passionate devotion of his 
followers, but the love and esteem of all 
to whom knowledge of him has come. 

No ethical system can be entirely 
original, since in every case its broad fea- 
tures have been derived from a common 
but ever-growing experience. Gautama 
gave a wider and more logical applica- 
tion to principles which had been enun- 
ciated by the sages of those earlier faiths 
of which his own was the offspring, while 
adding to them a spirit of greater earnest- 
ness and philanthroi)y. He held that 
ceremonial religion was worthless, that to 
every man was set the task of working 
out in this life his salvation from evil 
desires. In Buddhism abstract specula- 
tion is discouraged as profitless. When 
Gautama was asked whether the world 
was eternal or not eternal, he made no 
reply — a greater proof of vvi.sdom than a 
vain attempt to unriddle an insoluble 
problem. The existence of the material 
world and its conscious inhabitants is 
accepted as an ultimate fact; everything 
in the world is in a state of constant 
though imperceptible change. “The 
unity of forces which constitutes a 
sentient being is sooner or later dis- 
solved,”* and it is a mere delusion on the 
part of such a being to think that he is a 
separate and self-existent entity. To 
escape from this delusion and its conse- 
quent errors is the grand object of the 
Buddhist. When this has been com- 
pletely accomplished, the individual has 
entered the state of Nirvana. This con- 
ception, so strange to the European, so 
natural to the Buddhist, is defined by 
Professor Rhys Davids as “ the extinction 


* Rhys Davids’s Buddhism^ p. 88. 
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of that sinful, grasping condition of mind 
and heart which would otherwise, accord- 
ing to the great mystery of Karma, be the 
cause of renewed individual existence. 
That extinction is to be brought about 
by, and runs parallel with, the growth of 
the opposite condition of mind and heart ; 

. and it is complete when that opposite 
condition is reached. Nirvana is there- 
fore the same thing as a sinless, calm 
state of mind; and, if translated at all, 
may best, perhaps, be rendered ‘holiness ^ 
— holiness, that is, in the Buddhist sense, 
perfect peace ^ ^oodiiess^ and wisdofnP'^ 

Practical ethics make up almost the 
whole of Gautama's veritable teaching. 
And this practical element is embodied 
in a more systematic form than is mani- 
fested by most other religions. Four 
leading truths have to be grasped : — 

1. The existence of j)ain and sorrow. 

2. The cause of pain is desire. 

3. Sorrow and suffering cease by the 
extinction of desire, by Nirvana, 

4. Desire is extinguished by leading a 
virtuous and thoughtful life, the only 
path to Nirvana. 

This path is subdivided into eight 
branches : — 

1. Right views on faith. 

2. Right aims or judgment. 

3. Right words. 

4. Right behaviour or pm pose. 

5. Right practiceor mode of livelihood. 

6. Right exertion or ODedience. 

7. Right mindfulness or memory. 

8. Right meditation. 

There are four stages or paths through 
which the pious man passes in the 
practice of tliese virtues. 

The first is the “ entering upon the 
stream,” or conversion, which follows on 
companionshif) with the good, the hear- 
ing of the law, enlightened reflection, and 
the practice of virtue. W'hen a man 
has entered upon this path, he becomes 
free from the delusion of self, from doubt 
as to the Buddha and his doctrines, and 
from the belief in the efficacy of rites and 
ceremonies. 


The second stage is that in which man 
has become free from the dominion of 
evil passions. If he has attained this, he 
will be among those who return only 
once to this world. ^ , 

The third stage is that in which every 
vestige of sensuality and malevolence is 
destroyed. Such men return no more 
to this world. 

I'he fourth stage is that of the 
“ Arahatsf the saintly beings who have 
become free from all desire for personal 
existence, either material or immaterial, 
free also from all pride, self-righteousness, 
and ignorance. When a man has reached 
this state, 

He is free from all error; he sees and values 
all things in this life at their true value ; evil 
clesiics of all kinds being rooted up from his 
mind, he only experiences right desires for him- 
self, and tender pity and regard and exalted 

''piritual love for others Let him cultivate 

goodwill without measure towards the whole 
world — above, below, around — unstinted, un- 
mixed with any feeling of differing or opposing 
interests. Let a man remain steadfastly in this 
state of mind all the while he is awake, whether 
he be standing, w.alking, sitting, or lying down 
(Rhys Davids, Buddhi:>my p. 109). 

I Such a man has attained Nirviina in this 
life ; no future re-births will be necessary; 
his warfare is accomplished, his salvation 
won. 

It will be seen that Buddhism does 
not offer the direct appeal to selfishness 
that is found in religions which make 
the welfare of the individual soul a para- 
mount necessity. The goal of salva- 
tion, according to Buddha, lies in the 
diminished activity, the practical ex- 
tinction, of the individual identity ; and 
the very purpose of his faith i^ to foster 
everything ’ which contribules to this 
result. The reward of well-doing, there- 
fore, is merely the negative reward of 
relief from the burden of existence, from 
the possibility of further struggle. With 
Euro[)eans th*e notion that life is, on the 
whole, a good thing is so deeply ingrained 
that their. t>nly ijiea of reward lies in its 
continuance : — 

“’Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 

( 9 h life, not death, for which wc pant.” 


* Buddhism^ pp. 
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With the Buddhist it is precisely the 
reverse ; life is a bad thing, and he is 
content to find his reward for virtue in 
the hope that life will come to an end. 
As the \V^3gterry:onception of life colours 
all western ideas of religion, so does this 
pessimistic notion lie at the root of the 
Buddhist faith. 

Whatever view we may hold as to the 
nature of the salvation set before the 
followers of Gautama, there can be no 
question as to the remarkable beauty 
and purity of his moral precepts. With- 
out touching on the metaphysical system 
which has gathered round them, we 
content ourselves with a very brief 
glance at the ethics inculcated by this 
far-off Eastern teacher. 

Gautama left behind him no written 
works, but his followers believe that his 
verbal teachings were learnt by heart 
during his lifetime by his immediate 
disciples, and faithfully handed down by 
memory until put into writing ; and there 
is no reason to doubt the substantial 
accuracy of the claim. 

When asked to declare what was the 
chief good, Gautama is said to have 
replied to the following effect : — 

Not to serve the foolish, 

But to serve the wise ; 

To honour those worthy of honour : 

This is the greatest blessing. 

To support father and mother. 

To cherish wife and child, 

To follow a peaceful calling : 

This is the greatest blessing. 

■“To bestow alms and live righteously, 

To give help to kindred. 

Deeds which cannot be blamed : 

These are the greatest blessing. 

“To abhor and cease from sin, 

Abstinence from strong drink, 

Not to be weary in well-doing : 

These are the greatest blessing. 

“ Reverence and lowliness, 

Contentment and gratitude, 

The hearing of the law at due seasons : 

This is the greatest blessing. 


The realisation of Nirvana: 

This is the greatest blessing.”' 

We proceed to give a few passages, 
necessarily isolated from their context, 
representing the best that is to be found 
in the Buddhist faith, but the value of 
which is not to be under-estimated 
because often mixed with imperfection 
and error : — 

Never in this world does hatred cease by hatred ; 
Haired ceases by love, this is always its nature. 

As rain breaks in upon an ill-thatched hut, 

So passion breaks in upon the untrained mind. 

Follow not after vanity, nor familiarity with the 
delight of lust, 

For the earnest and the thoughtful obtain ample 
joy. 

Not where others fail, or do, or leave undone ; 
The wise should notice what himsell has done <>r 
left undone. 

Like a beautiful flower, full of colour, without 
.scent, 

The fine words of him who doe.s not act accord- 
ingly are fruitless. 

I Like a beautiful flower full of colour, and full of 
scent, 

The fine words of him who acts accordingly are 
full of fruit. 

As long as the sin bears no fruit, 

The fool he thinks it Inmey ; 

But when the sin ripens, 

Then indeed he goes down in sorrow. 

One may conquer a thousand thousand men in 
battle, 

But he who conquers himself alone is the 
greatest victor. 

Let no man think lightly of sin, saying in his 
heart, “ It cannot overtake me.” 

As the waterpot fills by even drops of water 
falling, 

The fool gels full of sin, ever gathering little by 
little. 

^ Let a man make himself what he preaches to 
others ; 

The well-subdued may subdue others ; one’s 
self indeed is hard to tame. 

He who formerly was heedless, and afterwards 
becomes earnc.st, 

Lights up this world, like the moon escaped 
from a cloud. 

He who holds back rising anger as a rolling 
chariot, 


“ Self-restraint and purity, 

The knowledge of the noble Truths, 


Rhys Davids, Buddhism, ch. v. 
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Him indeed I call a driver: others only hold 
the reins. 

Let a man overcome anger by kindness, evil by 
good ; 

Let him conc}uer the stingy by a gift, the liar by 
truth. 

Not by birth does one become low caste ; 

Not by birth does one become a Brahman ; 

By his actions alone one becomes low caste ; 

By his actions alone one becomes a Brahman.* 

The thoughtless man, even if he can recite a 
large portion of the law, but is not a doer of it, 
has no share in the priesthood, but is like a cow- 
herd counting the cows of others. 

Not in the sky, not in the midst of the sea, 
not if we enter into the clefts of the mountains, 
is (here known a spot in the whole world where 
a man might be freed from an evil deed. 

Bad deeds, and deeds hurtful to ourselves, are 
ea.sy to do ; what is beneficial and good, that is 
very difficult to do. 

Let us live happily, then, not hating those 
who hate us : among men who hate us let us 
dwell free from hatred. 

The fault of otheis is easily perceived, but that 
of one’s self is difficult to perceive ; a man 
winnows his neighbour’s faults like chaff, but 
his own fault he hides, as a cheat hides the b.ad die 
from the gambler. 

What ought to be done is neglected, what 
ought not to be done is done. 

If anything is to be done, let a man do it ; let 
him attack it vigorously. 

What is the use of plaited hair, O fool ; what 
of the raiment of goat skins ? Within thee 
there is ravening, but the outside thou makest 
clean. 

Let the lay disciple not kill, nor cause to be 
killed, any living being, nor let him approve of 
others killing, after having refrained from hurl- 
ing all creatures, both those that are strong and j 
those that tremble in the world. j 

Then let him abstain from taking anything in 
any place that has not been given to him, know- 
ing it to belong to another ; let him not cause 
anyone to take nor approve of those that take ; 
let him avoid all sort of theft. 

Let the wise man avoid an unchaste life as a 
burning heap of coals ; not being able to live a 
life of chastity, let him not transgress with 
another man’s wife. 

Let no one speak falsely of another in the hall 
of justice or in the hall of assembly ; let him | 
not cause anyone to speak falsely, nor approve 
of those that speak falsely ; let him avoid all 
sort of untruth. 

Let the householder not give himself to in- 
toxicating drinks; let him not cause others to 


drink, nor approve of those that drink, knowing 
it to end in madness. 

Let a wise man with a believing mind, 
gladdening the assembly of the mendicants, 
with food and drink, make distributions accord- 
ing to his ability. 

Let him dutifully maintai # his parents, and 
practise an honourable trade ; the householder 
who observes this strenuously goes to the gods.* 

Many of these passages bear consider- 
able resemblance to parts of the New 
Testament, sometimes in idea, some- 
times in the actual words used ; and 
numerous other parallels are to be 
traced. One of the most striking of 
these corresponds to the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. It is too long to quote 
here in full ; but the following is a con- 
densed version of the story : — 

A young man, seduced by bad com- 
pany, left his hither’s home and wan- 
dered to a distant country. For many 
years the father searched for him ; while 
the son wandered from place to place 
begging food and clothing. At length 
he reached a splendid house, where he 
was intending to beg ; but, seized with 
fear, hurried away. The father knew of 
his arrival, and sent out men to bring 
him home. The frightened wanderer 
imagined they were about to slay him ; 
and the father, seeing his fear, did not 
reveal himself, but put the son to manual 
work, and lodged him in a small hovel 
near his own mansion. Gradually the 
consciousness of manhood was aroused 
in the breast of the degraded son, and 
after many years of slow improvement 
the hither called a great gathering of 
friends and nobles, even the king him- 
self, and formally acknowledged his son, 
and made over to him his wliole property. 

In several important respects there is 
a remarkable analogy between Buddhism 
and Christianity. In each case we find 
the same conception of righteousness, 
as depending, not upon ritual, blit upon 
the purfty ,of the inner life. We find 
righteousness annpunced as the noblest 
of l-Miman aspirations, taking precedence 

* Berry, Chistianity and Buddhism^ Ap- 
pendix ii. 


* Rhys Davids, Buddhism^ ch. v. 
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of all worldly aims and advantages. Sin 
also is not an external matter, but a 
growth from within ; the most strenuous 
effort is required to overcome it, and its 
consequences are inevitable. So, too, 
the pleasTiiHjs cif the world are hollow and 
unsatisfying, delusive in their nature, 
uncertain in their duration. And, again, 
the path of duty is hard ; but it is neces- 
sary to the higher development of character 
that it should be followed. Self-control, 
purity of heart, truth, goodwill toothers, 
are necessary to the proper fulfilment of 
social duties ; and, while keeping free 
from the snares of the world and of self, 
these social duties must not be neglected 
by laymen, but actively pursued. 

An absorbing spirituality, an intensely 
earnest appreciation of the ethical factors 
of life, are marked features of Gautama’s 
teaching. Buddhism is an exaltation of 
the mind. All physical forms, being 
composed of material elements, are 
subject to the law of dissolution. Sorrow, 
pain, decay, and death are the necessary 
results of man’s bodily existence. Yet 
of a purely immaterial existence Buddh- 
ism knows nothing. “ The way to be 
freed from doubt and heresy lies through 
freedom from impurity and revenge, and 
evil longings of all kinds.”* If a man 
wishes to understand the real facts of 
life, he must “ purify his mind from all 
unholy desires and passions ; right actions 
spring from a pure mind, and to the pure 
in heart all things are open.”^ The great 
aim of the system is the spread of uni- 
versal charity : “ T rue enlightenment and 
true freedom are complete only in love. 
Self-conquest and universal charity are 
the foundation thoughts of Buddhism. ”•? 
According to Buddhism, “There is no 
magic in any outward act ; every one’s 
salvation consists of and depends entirely 
on a modification and growth in his own 
inner nature, to be brought about by his 
own self-control and diligence. ”4 

The characteristics of self-reliance, 
personal independence, and individual 

' Eneyclopadia Briiannica^ art. Buddhism.” 

* Ibid, 3 Ibid. 4 Rhys Davids’s Buddhism. 


effort are brought out more strongly in 
Buddhism than perhaps in any other 
religion. The doctrine that man is, in 
the moral sense, the architect of his own 
fate, that his happiness will be in pro- 
portion to his deserts, cannot be objected 
to on the score of unfairness. It is pre- 
cisely the disbelief in supernatural aid 
which throws upon man the onus of 
working out his own salvation. It does 
not involve faith in the paradox that the 
effort is, after all, not his own, but that 
of a higher power controlling both the 
will and the actions. And the salvation 
is not thought to be a mere escape from 
horrible punishment ; it is put on the 
higher plane of release from the domi- 
nion of sin and progressive growth in 
goodness — a doctrine which even Chris- 
tianity has been sadly slow to instil into 
its devotees. 

It is pro])er to point out that the 
Buddhist .system inculcatt'S one code for 
men in general, who continue to mingle 
freely with their fellows, and another for 
the “mendicants,” or those who have 
embraced an exclusively religious life. 
Of the following ten moral precepts five 
are of universal obligation —viz., not to 
kill, not to steal, not to commit adultery, 
not to lie, not to be drunken, 'fhose 
who have become “ mendicants ” in the 
hope of more speedily attaining Nirvana 
are recommended to obey the following 
rules, in addition : to abstain from food 
after midday ; to abstain from dances, 
theatrical representations, songs, and 
music; to abstain from personal orna- 
ments and perfumes ; to abstain from a 
loity and luxurious couch ; to abstain 
from the use of gold and silver. I'he 
regular ascetics or monks obey a number 
of severe restrictions ; to dress in rags, 
to beg their simple food, which must 
not exceed one meal a day, to live in 
the forests, except during the rainy 
season, with no shelter but the trees, 
and not to lie down even for sleep.* 

As a corollary from its non-theistic 
basis. Buddhism dispenses with prayer. 

Rhys Davids’s Buddhism^ ch. vi. 
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In view of the decree to which in many, 
other religions, prayer has been abused 
and debased by being employed mainly 
with the idea of j)rocuring material 
blessings, and even unwarrantable forms 
of personal satisfaction, such as ven- 
geance upon enemies, it is no discredit 
to Gautama that he should have discoun- 
tenanced supplication to a superior 
power, whose very existence appeared 
doubtful. Various forms of meditation, 
however, were prescribed, which at dawn 
and at the close of day were to uplift 
and purify the mind. If the chief value 
of i:)zayer is as a s])iritual exercise, little 
distinction can be drawn between actual 
petition and such meditations as the 
wish that all men might be free from 
sorrow, pain, and evil desire ; that enmity 
must be laid aside ; tliat an enemy is to 
be thought of according to the good 
there is in him ; and that, if no other 
plan avails, gifts are to be offered to 
overcome his anger. “The giving of 
alms,” it is said, “is a blessing to him 
who receives as well as to him who 
gives ; but the receiver is inferior to the 
giver.” Another meditation enjoins 
compassion to the poor ; the third, a 
joyful spirit; the fourth, the impurity 
and unreality of the body ; and the fifth 
and highest, that equanimity of mind 
when “all sentient beings are regarded 
alike, one is not loved more than another, 
nor hated more than another ; towards 
all there is indifference.”^ 

Just before his death Gautama called 
his disciples together, and solemnly 
enjoined them to practise the following 
means to virtue, out of pity for the 
world and for the good and happiness 
of men : — 

(i.) The four earnest meditations — viz. : 

On the impurity of the body. 

On the evils whicli arise from sensation. 

On the impermanence of ideas. 

On the conditions of existence. 

(ii.) The four great efforts — viz. : 

To prevent bad qualities from arising. 

To put away bad qualities which have 
arisen. 

* Spence Hardy, Eastern Alonachism. 
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To produce goodness not previously 
existing. 

To increase goodness when it does exist, 
(iii.) The four means by which saintship is 

acquired — viz. ; 

The will to accjuire it. 

The necessary exertion. 

The necessary preparation of the heart. 

Investigation. 

(iv. ) Cultivation of the five moral powers of 

Faith, Energy, Recollection, Contempla- 
tion, and Intuition. 

(v.) The seven kinds of Wisdom, which are 

Energy. 

Recollection. 

Contemplation. 

Ittvcsligalion of Scripture. 

J^>y* 

Repose. 

Serenity. 

Suppression of the natural emotions, 
indifference to the orclinaiy experiences 
of life, is thus set forth as the highe.st 
ideal and the highest attainment of virtue 
— a view which, if it removes the sting 
of pain and sorrow, takes away at the 
same time that which to us con.stitutes 
the truest happiness, banishes joy and 
sympathy, and reduces life to a mechan- 
ism. 

This passionless indifference is the 
main object of the Buddhist religious 
life, and before it is condemned as a 
serious flaw in an otherwise beautiful 
system, due weight should be given 
to those sad features of human life 
which, to the mind of Gautama, com- 
I)elled the adoption of such an attitude 
as the only way of escape from pain. 
Logically, suicide might be thought the 
simplest means of effecting this escape. 
Buddhism, however, discourages suicide 
on the ground that duty requires the 
sentinel not to give up his post, and that 
the truly pious man has no desire to 
die. One of the Buddha’s disciples 
is reported to have said : “I am like a 
servant awaiting the command of his 
master, ready to obey it, whatever it may 
be ; 1 await the appointed time for the 
cessation of Existence ; I have no wish 
to live^^ I have no \Vish to die ; desire is 
extinct.” * 

A recognition of the fact that the 
system of caste is based upon distinctions 
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which for the truly religious do not exist 
and a broad spirit of toleration for thos< 
holding other creeds, are features in 
Buddhism not only worthy of high 
admiratioj^ from a moral point of view, 
but carrying yAxh them consequences o1 
great practical importance. The Bud 
dhist king, Asoka, who lived in the third 
century before the Christian era, caused 
many inscriptions to be engraved on 
rocks and pillars in various parts of hi; 
empire, and these edicts expressly state 
his wish that those who differ from him 
in creed may also attain eternal salvation. 
The following epitome of religion con- 
tained in one of his inscriptions has pro- 
bably never been surpassed for compre- 
hensive terseness : “ This is the true 
religious devotion, this the sum of reli- 
gious instruction, that it should increase 
the mercy and charity, the truth and 
purity, the kindness and honesty, of the 
world.” 

We know that within a few centuries 
after Gautama’s death Buddhism sadly 
degenerated, that its ethical purity 
became overlaid with belief in evil spirits, 
in hells surpassing in horror the imagin- 
ings of Dante, and that the machine- 
made devotions of which the “ praying- 
wheels ” of Tibet are an example super- 
seded the manly spirit of self-control. 
In the time of Asoka, however. Buddhism 
was still comparatively pure. Rhys 
Davids, referring to these most valuable 
inscriptions, says : “We hear nothing of 
metaphysical beings or hypothetical 
deities, nothing of ritual, or ceremonies, 
or charms ; the edicts are full of a lofty 
spirit of tolerance and righteousness., 
Obedience to parents ; kindness to chil- 
dren and friends ; mercy towards the 
brute creation ; indulgence to inferiors ; 
reverence towards Brahmins and 
members of the order ; suppression of 
anger, passion, cruelty, or extravagance ; 
generosity, and tolerance, and charity — 
such are the lessons which the ‘kindly 
king, the delight of the gods,’ inculcates 
on all his subjects.”^ lAsoka was a 

^ Buddhism y pp. 223-4. 


missionary king; he sent embassies to 
the Greeks, from whom he claimed to 
have won a victory, “ not by the sword, 
but by religion.” The edicts also state 
that he established “hospitals for man 
and beast, planted medicinal plants and 
fruit-bearing trees where such did not 
naturally grow, and dug wells and planted 
trees on the roadsides for the use of man 
and beasts,” and appointed ministers to 
see to the right treatment of subject 
races.* The government of this Bud- 
dhist emperor is stated in the Encyclo- 
paedia Briiannica to have been the most 
enlightened and philanthropic that India 
has ever known. 

A distinguishing feature of Buddhism 
is its tenderness to animal life. Observ- 
ing the cruel slaughter involved in the 
temple sacrifices, Gautama is reported to 
have said : — 

Ignorance only can make these men prepare 
festivals and vast meetings for sacrifices. Fur 
better to revere the truth than try to appease the 
gods by the shedding of blood. 

What love can a man possess who believes 
that the destruction of life will atone for evil 
deeds? Can a new wrong expiate old wrong.s ? 
And can the slaughter of an innocent victim take 
away the sins of mankind ? This is practising 
religion by the neglect of moral conduct. 

Purify your hearts and cease to kill ; that is 
true religion.* 

The following sentences closely 
resemble some of the teachings of Paul, 
the Christian Apostle : — 

Be like unto brothers ; one in love, one in 
holiness, and one in your zeal for the truth. 

Spread the truth and preach the doctrine in 
all quarters of the world, so that in the end all 
living creatures will be citizens of the kingdom 
of righteousness. 3 

Moral and intellectual elevation unite 
n the texts which declare that 

A man that dwells in lonely woods and yet 
covets worldly vanities is a worldling, while the 
man in worldly garments may let his heart soar 
igh to heavenly thoughts.^ 

Happy is he who has overcome all selfishness ; 
appy is he who has attained peace ; happy is 
.e who has found the truth. 

* Buddhism y pp. 228-9. 

* Cams, The Gospel of Buddha^ pp. 26-7. 

3 Ibidy p. 43. Ibidy p. 46. 
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The truth is noble and sweet ; the truth can j 
deliver you from evil. There is no saviour in 
the world except the truth.* i 

l^ersonal effort and self-reliance are 
encouraged : — 

Whatever men do, whether they remain in 
the world as artisans, merchants, and officers of 
the king, or retire from the w’orld and devote 
themselves to a life of religious meditation, let 
them put their whole heart into their task ; let 
them l)e diligent and energetic ; and if they are 
like the lotus, which, although it grows in the 
water, yet remains untouched by the water, if 
they struggle in life without cherishing envy or 
hatred, if tliey live in the world not a life of 
self, but a life of truth, then surely joy, peace, 
and bliss will dwell in their minds.* 

Si.'ice it is impossible to escape the result of 
our deeds, let us practise good works. 

Let us inspect our thoughts that we do no evil, 
for as we sow so shall we reap. 3 

By oneself evil is done ; by oneself one suffers ; 
by oneself evil is left undone ; by oneself one is 
purified. Purity and iinpuri'^y belong to oneself ; 
no one can purify another. 

If a man hold himself dear, let him watch him- 
self carefully; let each man direct himself first 
to what is proper, then let him leach others. 

Self is the lord of .self ; who ebse could be 

the lord ? {Dhammapada.) 

Do not follow tile evil law. Do not live on 
in thoughtlessness. Do not follow false doc- 
tiine. Be not a friend of the world. Rouse 
tliy.self ; do not be idle. Follow the law of 

virtue. Do not follow that of sin He 

whose evil deeds are ciwcrcd by good deeds 
brightens up this world like the moon when 

freed from clouds Beware of bodily anger, of 

the anger of the tongue, of the anger of the 
mind. Leave the sins of the mind and practise 
virtue with thy mind. {Ihtd.) 

Make thyself an island ; w^ork hard ; be wi'.e. 
Let a wise man blow off the impurities of him- 
self as a smith blows off the impurities of silver 
— one by one, little by little, and from time to 

lime There is no fire like passion ; there is 

no shark like hatred ; there is no snare like folly ; 
tliere is no torrent like greed. {Ibid.) 

Another passage from this volume 
conveys the same idea as one of the 
parables of Jesus : — 

“ Here I shall dwell in the rain, here in winter 
and summer.” Thus the fool meditates, and 
does not think of death. Death comes and 
carries off that man, honoured for his children 
and flocks, his mind distracted, as a flood carries 
off a sleeping village. 


* Carus, 7 'he Gospel of Buddha y p. 42. 

“ Ibidy p. 62 . 3 p, 74^ 4 p. III. 


The book called the A/ahdvai^fa con- 
tains a few excellent precepts ; — 

Do not ask about descent, but ask about 
conduct. 

Whoever, being innocent, endt^s reproach, 
blows, and bonds, the man whc. i^^rong in his 

endurance, him I call a Brahmana The man 

who has a profound ur.der-'aridir.g, who is wise, 
who knows the tru(“ w.iy and ibe wrong way, 
who has attained the highest good, him I call a 
Brahmana. The man who is stainless, like the 
moon, pure, serene, and undisturbed, who has 
destroyed joy, him I call a Brahmana. 

From the Book of the Great Decease 
we gather one or two ethical blossoms : — 

Be ye a refuge to yourselves. Betake your- 
selves to no external refuge. Hold first to the 
truth as a lamp. Hold fast as a refuge to the 
truth. Look not for refuge to anyone but your- 
selves, 

W’^ork out your salvation wdth diligence. 

To him who gives shall virtue be increased. 

In him who curbs himself no anger can arise. 

The righteous man ca.st off all sinfulness, 

And by the rooting out of lust and bitterness 

And ail delusion doth to Nirvana reach. 

The following passages are from the 
Dhammapada y one of the best-known 
canonical books of the Buddhists : — 

Pleasant is virtue lasting to old age ; pleasant 
is a faith firmly rooted ; pleasant is contentment 
with intelligence ; pleasant is avoiding of sins. 

They who see sin w'here there is no sin, and 
see no sin where there is sin, such men, embrac- 
ing false doctrines, enter the evil path. 

Good people shine from afar, like the snowy 
mountains ; bad people are not seen, like arrows 
shot by night. 

Whoever exalts himself and despises others, 
being men, by his pride let one know him as an 
outcast. {Urai:ava'y^ay ch. vii.) 

Uneasy go the small waiers, silent goes the 
vast ocean. What is deficient, That makes a 
noise ; what is full, that is calm ; the fool is like 
a half-filled watci -pot, the wise is like a full [xjoI. 
\^Maha7'ag;^ay ch. \i.) 

Those whose wishes are their motives, tho.se 
who arc linked to the pleasures of the world, 
they arc difficult to liberate, for they cannot be 
libel ated by others. {Atthakavag^a, ch. ii.) 

As a drop of water does not stii.k to a lotus, 
so a disciple does not cling to an% thing that is 
seen or beard or thought, {/bid, i 1 . vi.) 

Free as the aur is the- life of him who has 
renounced all world'y things. {;! evigga Sui/Uy 
ch. i.) • 

Just as a mighty trumpct<T makes himself 
heard — and that without difficult) — in all the 
four directions, even so, of all things that have 
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shape or life, there is not one that the en- 
lightened man passes by or leaves aside, but 
regards them all with mind sfet fr^e and deep- 
felt love and pity, sympathy and equanimity, 
ch. iii. ) 

The v^iious Suttas or scriptures of the 
Buddhists contain a vast number of ex- 
hortations and aids to the virtuous life, 
many of the highest ethical value, par- 
ticularly as they dwell with great persis- 
tence on that need of personal effort and 
self-culture which the Christian is sys- 
tematically taught to under-value, many 
others dealing with customs of a cere- 
monial and local character. Stripped of 
a few of those repetitions which were 
doubtless intended as helps to the 
memory, the following is a noble 
passage : — 

If a man should desire that he should be vic- 
torious over spiritual danger and dismay, that 
neither danger nor dismay should ever overcome 
him ; should desire to comprehend by his 
own heart the hearts of other beings and of other 
men ; to discern the passionate mind to be pas- 
siomate and the calm mind calm ; the angry 
mind to be angry and the peaceable mind peace- 
able ; the deluded mind to be deluded and the i 
wise mind wise ; the concentrated thoughts to be ' 
concentrated and the scattered to be scattered ; 
the lofty mind to he lofty and the narrow mind 
narrow ; the sublime thoughts to be sublime and 
the mean to be mean ; the steadfast mind to he 
steadfist and the wavering to be wavering; the 
free mind to be free and the enslaved mind to be 
enslaved — let him then fulfil all righteousness ; 
let him be devoted to that quietude of heart 
which springs from within ; let him not drive 
back the ecstasy of contemplation : let him look 
through things ; let him be much alone. {Akank- 
heyya Sutta, sec. viii.) 

Another of these scriptures defines as 
follows the ten forms of bondage or 
delusion which man has to overcome in 
his efforts towards moral purity : — 

The delusion of self ; doubt ; reliance on the ' 
efficacy of rites and ceremonies ; the bodily lusts 
or passions ; hatred and ill-feeling ; desire for a 
future life in the worlds of form ; desire for a 
future life in the formless worlds; pride; self- 
righteousness ; ignorance. 

The second, third, and fifth of these 
are stated by Professor Rhys Davids to 
be “ in effect but a new<^way of stating ' 
the fundamental Buddhist doctrine that 
good must be pursued without any 


ulterior motive ; and that that man is 
not spiritually free in whom there is still 
the least hankering after any future life 
beyond the grave.” (Introduction to 
Ketokhila Sutta ; Sacred Books of fhe 
East^ vol. ii.) 

The needless verbal repetitions of the 
I next extract have been expunged : — 

A disciple wisely reflecting, when there has 
sprung up within him a lustful thought that he 
endurcth not, he puts it away, he destroys it, he 
makes it not to be ; when there has sprung up 
within him an angry thought, a malicious 
thought, some sinful, wrong disposition that he 
endureth not, he puts it away, he destroys it, he 

makes it not to be He cultivates that part of 

the higher wisdom called Mindfulness, that 
called Search after Truth, that called Energy, 
that called Joy, that called Peace, that called 
Earnest Contemplation, that called Equanimity, 
each dependent on seclusion, dependent on 
passionlessness, dependent on the utter ecstasy 
of contemplation, resulting in the passing-off of 
thoughtlessness. [Sabbdsava- Sutta, ) 

The Buddhist conception of sin is not 
lacking in earnestness, though without 
the vivid intensity of feeling which 
prompted the anguished cry of Ruil : — 

An evil deed is better left undone, for a man 
will repent of it afterwards ; a good deed is better 
done, lor having done it one will not lepent. 

If a man speaks or acts with an evil thought, 
pain follows him as the wlieel follows the foot of 
the ox that draws the carriage. 

If a man commits a sin, let him not do it 
again ; let him not delight in sin ; pain is the 
outcome of evil. If a man does what is good, 
let him do it again ; let him delight in it ; happi- 
ness is the outcome of good.* 

The following text recalls the impas- 
sioned words of the Hebrew Psalmist : — 

The gift of religion exceeds all gifts ; the 
sweetness of religion exceeds «^11 sweetness ; the 
delight in religion exceeds all delights.* 

Again, we have a similarity to a well- 
known Christian text : — 

A treasure that is laid up in a deep pit profits 
nothing, and may easily he lost. I’he real 
treasure that is laid up through charity and piety, 
temperance, self-control, or deeds of merit, is 
hid secure, and cannot pass away. It is never 
gained by despoiling or wronging others, and no 
thief can steal it. A man wlien he dies must 
leave the fleeting wealth of the world, but this 
treasure of virtuous acts he takes with him .3 

* Carus, I'he Gospel of Buddha,, p. 1 1 3. 

* Ibid, p. I16. 3 p. 149, 
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The Buddhists themselves look upon 
the following verse as a solemn summary 
of their master’s teaching : — 

Not to commit any sin ; to do good, and to 
purify one’s mind : this is the teaching of all the 
awakened.* 

A short dialogue concerning the gentler 
, sex is not without a spice of amusement. 
Gautama was asked by his favourite 
disciple Ananda : — 

How are we to conduct ourselves, Lord, with 
regard to womankind ? 

Do not see them. 

But if we should see them, what are we to do ? 

Alistain from speech. 

Bur if they should speak to us, Lord, what 
what arc we to do ? 

Ktx'p wide awake.’* 

With respect to the soul, Buddhism 
denies its independent existence, and 
regards it as practically the sum of a 
man’s deeds. “ Only through ignorance 
and delusion,” said the Enlightened One, 
“do men indulge in the dream that 
their stalls are separate and self-existent 
entities . ”3 The ego is destroyed by 
death ; what survives is the Karma^ the 
aggregate of acts and their results. 
According to Dr. Cams, Buddha “docs 
not deny man’s mentality, his spiritual 
constitution, the importance of his per- 
sonality — in a word, his soul. But he 
does deny that mysterious ego-entity, a 
kind of soul-monad, which by some 
schools was supposed to reside behind 
or within man’s bodily and psychical 

activity as a distinct being But while 

there is no ego-entity, the very being of 
man consists in his Karma, and his 
Karma remains untouched by death, 
and continues to live. Thus, by deny- 
ing the existence of that which appears 
to be our soul, and for the destruction 
of which in death we tremble, Buddha 
actually opens (as he expresses it himself) 
the door of immortality to mankind ; 
and here lies the cornerstone of his 
ethics, and also of the comfort as well 

* Rev. T. S. Berry, Christianity and Buddhism, 
p. 106. 

* Bock of the Great Decease, ch, v. 

® Carus, The Gospel of Buddha, p. ^32, 


'as the enthusiasm which his religion 
imparts. Anyone who does not see the 
positive aspect of Buddhism will be 
I unable to understand how it could exer- 
cise such a powerful influence upon 
millions and millions of pe. 

It is only fair to add that, with regard 
to the nature of this “positive aspect of 
Buddhism,” there appear to be con- 
siderable differences of opinion. The 
term “ Nirvana ” is the central point of 
the discussion, some scholars holding 
that it means the extinction of evil 
desires in the present life; others hold- 
ing that it means absolute annihilation. 
The latter view seems to fall in better 
with the essential Buddhist theory that 
existence is itself an evil. In section 53 
of his Gospel of Buddha, Dr. Carus 
gives an interesting discussion between 
Gautama and a Brahmin priest on the 
subject of the continuance of personal 
identity, and probably most European 
readers would consider Buddha’s teach- 
ings somewhat unconv incing. His object 
appears to be to crush and destroy the 
feeling of self. To our minds, this is 
fatal to all thought, energy, and progress. 
“ Self ” is not a thing to be crushed out 
of existence, but a thing to be rationally 
moulded and developed. 

On this point Buddhism is not con- 
sistent. The simplest way to destroy 
the feeling of self would be to practise 
all that would lessen life, both social and 
individual. But the noble morality of 
Gautama distinctly promotes and in- 
creases the quantity of life. The fact 
that righteousness tends not to extinction 
of self, but to its orderly and happy 
development, does not seem to have 
occurred t6 the great founder of Bud- 
dhism. No Buddhist could deny that its 
remarkable tenderness to animals helps 
to prolong their lives, and the same 
principle applies to human life. Con- 
sideration for'otbers, the refraining from 
acts which diminish .their liappiness, 
clearly tend to promote life, .and not to 

* Carus, The Gospel of Buddha, preface, pp. 
vi.-vii. 
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lessen either its quantity or its happi- 
ness. 

It is equally difficult for the European 
reader to gather the precise meaning of 
the term “ karma.” The doctrine of 
karma is aTicvelopment of the theory of 
the transmigration of souls, which formed 
a prominent part of the ancient Brah- 
minism that Gautama partially reformed. 
According to Professor Rhys Davids, 
“ this is the doctrine, that as soon as a 
sentient being (man, animal, or angel) 
dies a new being is produced in a more 
or less painful and material state of 
existence, according to the ‘ karma,* the 
desert or merit, of the being who had 
died.”* “ Buddhism is convinced that 
if a man reaps sorrow, disappointment, 
pain, he himself, and no other, must at 
some time have sown folly, error, sin; 
and, if not in this life, then in some 
former birth. Where, then, in the latter 
case, is the identity between him who 
sows and him who reaps ? In that 
which alone remains when a man dies, 
and the constituent parts of the sentient 
being are dissolved ; in the result, 
namely, of his action, speech, and 
thought, in his good or evil karma 
(literally his * doing ’) which does not 
die.”* We are familiar with the idea 
that all human activities produce their 
inevitable results, but we undoubtedly 
find great difficulty in understanding how 
the results of actions can be concen- 
trated “ in the formation of one new 
sentient being — new, that is, in its con- 
stituent parts, but the same in its essence, 
its being, its doing, its karma.” ^ The 
true Buddhist saint, says the same 
author, “ does not mar the purity of his 
self-denial by lusting after a positive 
happiness which he himself shall enjoy 
hereafter. His consciousness will cease 
to feel, but his virtue will live and work 
out its full effect in the decrease of the 
sum of the misery of sentient beings.” 

Unsatisfactory though this theory may 

* Professor T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism^ 
p. loi. 

^ Ibid, p. 103. ^ Ibid, p. 104. 

^ Ibid, p, 104. 


be to us, there is a certain truth under- 
lying it. Gautama looked upon actions 
as being like seeds : “ men were found, 
to some extent, to reap the consequences 
of their actions during their lifetime, but 
this takes place only in a limited and in- 
complete sense, during the existence to 
which the actions belong. At the close 
of a life many acts remain like seed 
sown, but not yet grown up. Hence the 
theory that when a man dies he leaves 
the sum-total of the acts of his life as a 
kind of complex seed, made up of good 
and bad elements, which, by his death, 
springs up into a fresh existence, the 
same, and yet not the same ; in some- 
what of the sense in which it might be 
said that ordinary seed which springs up 
is identical, and yet not identical, with 
that which is sown. Viewed in this 
light, the theory loses its apjnrent ab- 
surdity. It becomes, in fact, a mode 
of expressing partly wliat we understand 
by the law of heredity, which involves a 
transference of character, and a repro- 
duction of the consequences of actions ; 
and partly the law of retribution, that 
‘ whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reaj).*”* “The sum-total of the 
actions of an individual during his life- 
time constitute the karma. When a 
man dies the elements of his being 
perish, but by the foice of his karma a 
new set of elements instantly start into 
existence, and a new being appears in 
another world, who, though possessing 
a different form and different elements 
of being, is in reality identical with the 
man just passed away, because his karma 
is the same. It is the link that preserves 
the identity of a being through all the 
countless changes which he undergoes.”* 

This is a highly speculative and un- 
verifiable doctrine. Plain and ol)vious 
though it may be to the Buddhist, to the 
European it seems as mist gilded by the 
morning sunshine. It is clear that the 
point on which proof is most needed — 
I i.e., the continuance of personal identity 

‘ Berry, Christianity and Buddhism, p. 77 * 

* Ibid, p. 76. 
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^ — is merely assumed. The theory is 
* elucidated with great wealth of uncon- 
vincing illustration in The Questions of 
King Milinda^ a work dating from the 
first century before the Christian era, 
and in which the philosophical aspect 
of Buddhism is discussed with marked 
■ 'ability. 

In addition to the moral principles at 
which we have already glanced, Bud- 
dhism provides a brief code regulating 
the conduct of social relations in accor- 
dance, with the dictates of natural ethics. 
As this code is comparatively short, we 
append it in full : — 

1. — Parents and Children. 

Barents should — | 

1. Restrain their children from vice. 

2. Train them in virtue. 

3. I lave tliem taught arts and sciences. 

4. 1‘rovide them with suitable wives or 
husbamis. 

5. (iive them their inheritance. 

The child should say — 

1. I will sup{>ort them who supported me. 

2. I will perform family duties incumbent on 
them, 

3. 1 will guard their properly. 

4. I will make myself worthy to be their 
heir. 

5. When they are gone I will honour their 
memory. 

2. — Pufils and Teachers. 

The pupil sliould honour his tcacbeis : - 

1. By rising in ihcir presence. 

2. By ministering to them. 

3. By obeying them. 

4* By supplying their wants. 

5. By attention to instruction. . 

The teacher should show his affection to j 
his pupils : — 

1. By training them in all that is good. 

2. By teaching them to hold knowledge fast. 

3 - By instruction in science and lore. 

4- By speaking well of them to their friends 
and companions. 

5. By guarding them from danger. 

3. — Husband and Wife. 

The husband should cherish his wife : — 

1. By treating her with respect. 

2. By treating her with kindness. 

By being faithful to her. 

4- By causing her to be honoured by others. 

S‘ By giving her suitable ornaments and 
clothes. 
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The wife should show her affection for her 
husband : — 

I. She orders her household aright. 

2- She is hospitable to kinsmen and friends. 

3. She is a chaste wife. 

4. She is a thrifty housekeeper. 

5. She shows skill and diligeiiiA3®*'‘fn all she 
has to do. 

4. — Friends and Companions. 

The honourable man should minister to his 
friends : — 

1. By giving presents. 

2. By courtet)us sj)eech. 

3. By promoting their interest. 

4. By doing to them as he would be done by. 

5. By sharing with them his prosperity. 

They should show their attachment to 
him : — 

1. By watching over him when he is off his 
guard. 

2. By guarding his property when he is 
careless. 

3. By offering to hirri a refuge in danger. 

4. By adhering to him in misfortune. 

5. By showing kindness to hi.s family. 

5. — Masters and Serz>ants. 

The master should provide for the welfare 
of his dependents ; — 

1. By apportioning work to them according 
to their strength. 

2. By supplying suitable food and W'ages. 

3. By tending them in sickness. 

4. By sharing wiih them unusual delicacies. 

5. By now' and then granting them holidays. 

They should show their attachment to him 
as follow's : — 

1. They rise before him. 

2. They retire later to rest. 

3. They are content with what is given them. 

4. They work cheerfully and thoroughly. 

5. They speak well of him. 

6. — Laymen and those Derated to Peligicn. 

The honourable man ministers to mendi- 
cants and Brahmans : — 

1. By affection in act. 

2. By affection in words. 

3. By affection in thoughts. 

4. By giving them a ready welcome. 

5. By supplying their temporal wants. 

They should show their affectum to him ; — 

1. By dissuadjng him from vice. 

2. By exhorting l;im to virtue. 

3. By feeling kindly towards him. 

4. By instructin!^ him in icligion. 

5. By clearing up his doubts. 

6. By pointing the way to heaven ’ 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhism, pp. 144-7. 
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Many of these rules evince a thoughtful 
consideration for others in comparative 
trifles which could spring only from very 
high moral conceptions, and which the 
robust individuality of the Western world 
is apt to igndre. Surely the mysterious 
East, that fertile mother of religions, has 
given us in Buddhism a true revelation, 
since it makes known to us the moral 
beauty and purity that lie in the deeps 
of human nature, needing no other 
divinity than that which abides in the 
human heart to awaken them into living 
glory. 

It has now been made abundantly 
clear that the moral conceptions of 
Buddhism, altliough intermixed with a j 
great deal of counsel which to us appears ! 
worthless, afford a valuable supplement j 
to our own current ideas of righteous- ! 
ness, and comprise many ethical features | 
at least equal and occasionally superior ' 


in practical value to anything which has 
been developed by the religious aspira- 
tions of Christian civilisation. 

Though legend has played its part in 
the formation of the Buddhist faith, its 
ethical sweetness was in the main derived 
from Gautama himself. Probably no 
more beautiful, gentle, and spotless 
character has ever existed among the 
sons of men. Sir Edwin Arnold has 
said : “ Discordant in frequent parti- 
culars, and sorely overlaid by corruptions, 
inventions, and misconceptions, the 
Buddhistical books yet agree in the one 
point of recording nothing — no single 
act or word — which mars the perfect 
purity and tenderness of this Indian 
teacher, who united the truest princely 
(Qualities with the intellect of a sage and 
the passionate devotion of a martyr.”* 

* of Asiiiy Preface, p. viii. 
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I. — Co?ifucianism, 

The majority of us have but the vaguest 
ideas of who Confucius was, when he 
lived, and what he did. Yet we may 
glean many fragments of truth from this 
ancient Chinese teacher. He was one 
who, like Buddha, dismissed from thought 
all theories of a personal God, all expecta- 
tions of the soul’s immortality. Western 
writers often confidently assure us that 
without these two “essentials” of religion 
the moralist cannot hope to exert any 
permanent influence. Yet the remark- 
able veneration in wliich the great secular 
teachers of the East are to this day held 
by the larger half of mankind is proof 
that the strenuous claims of the secular 
life do in reality predontinate over the 
unsubstantial visions of a possible 
future. 


Confucius was born within a few years 
of Buddha in that sixth century before 
the Christian era which witnessed so 
mighty an awakening of religious thought 
and activity. China was then a collec- 
tion of petty States, governed on a sort 
of feudal basis by kings or dukes, and 
generally at war with one another. Civili- 
sation had made considerable progress, 
but the despotism and rapacity of the 
rulers and nobles hindered its diffusion. 
Justice was rare, moral claims were lost 
sight of, and neither social nor political 
stability existed. It was the aim of 
Confucius to revive the ancient usages, 
beliefs, and institutions which had 
rendered glorious the reigns of several 
of the early Chinese kings. The philo- 
sopher’s experiences, however, were dis- 
couraging in the extreme. He wandered 
from one court to another, proffering his 
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services as adviser, minister, or magis- 
itrate, occasionally tasting the doubtful 
sweets of office, but more frequently 
neglected and unheeded — a voice crying 
in the wilderness. A few faithful dis- 
ciples clung to him till the last, when, in 
poverty and. sorrow, he died in the year 
478 B.C. 

' * Confucius had great faith in his own 
capabilities. H.e belie vc^d that he could 
regenerate a State in three years, but an 
ungrateful country never gave him the 
opportunity. He was above all a politi- 
cal moralist, who looked to the past as 
the golden age of China, and believed 
chat a return to the simple virtues of 
their ancestors was all that was needed 
to make the j)eople prosperous and 
ha\)py. Their welfare was the object 
that governed all his endeavours ; it was 
for the people that he thought, travelled, 
and laboured. His limited but intensely 
conscientious mind attached a dispropor- 
tionate weight to the due performance j 
of riles, though in defence of his altitude | 
it must be borne in mind that in the 
case of a people who believe in cere- 
monies, and with difficulty grasp truths, 
outward forms are the only means by 
which ethical ideas can be conveyed. 'I'o 
Confucius observances were valualde as 
affording the best means of guaranteeing 
conduct. 

The actual moral teaching of Con- 
fucius exhibits very little originality. 
His main literary work was the collecting 
and editing of the books on history, 
poetry, and morals, which had lon.g 
existed in his time. These ancient 
books comprise : — 

1. The Yi-King^ (or Sacred Book of 

( 'liangcsk 

2. The Av.v- (or Book of History). 

3. The Shi~Ki 7 i^ (or Book of Poetry). 

^ ^ 4. The Li~Ki (or Book of Rites). 

Phe only work of which Confucius was 
the sole author was of an historical 
character, being a continuation of the 
Sbu-King, and entitled Spring a?id 
Autuimi Afmals. Most of his ethical 

‘ The word “king” means “book.” 


teaching was delivered by word of mouth, 
and this, by the care of his disciples, 
has been preserved in three 
volumes, which, with a fourth, form what 
are known as the Four Classics Sacred^, 
Books. They are respectivelfl^ 

1. The Ta heo^ or Great Learning. 

2. The Chung yufig^ or Doctrine of 

the Mean. 

3. TheZw^/ r//, or Confucian Analects. 

4. The Afang tsze^ or Works of 

Mencius, the most eminent of 
the followers of Confucius. 

In spite of its limitations, the ethical 
quality of the work of Confucius is 
undoubtedly high. We find, of course, 
an excessive reverence for the past ; filial 
])iety is carried to a degree unknown to 
Western nations ; and many of the rites 
enjoined appeared to us to be not merely 
superstitious, but obviously foolish. 
Yet the soul of his teaching is moral 
goodness, and this is so aided and 
broadened by the inculcation of right 
reason as to greatly increase its practical 
usefulness. J^'rom a passage in the Shu 
King it would appear that conce[)tions 
in which the claims of head and heart 
were happily united were known from a 
very early period, though, as this work 
was compiled by Confucius, we cannot 
I be sure that the words in (]uestion are 
I not his own. A minister of the great 
king Shun (who reigned more than 
2,000 years B.c.), being asked what were 
the nine virtues, replied : — 

Aflability combined with dignity ; mildness 
combined with firmness ; blunincss cunibined 
with respectfulness ; aptness fur government 
combined with reveicnce ; docility combined 
with boldness; stiaightforwardness combined 
with gentleness; easiness combined with dis- 
crimination ; vigour combined with sincerity ; 
and valour combined with righteousn’ ss. ‘ 

'Phis is far from being a simiilf classifi- 
cation of morals, and we may well feel 
the improbability that such a remote age 
could be in a position to reprosont each 
virtue as baling a compound of other 
virtues ; even if (^onfucius be tiie author 

* Confucianism and Taouism^ Professor R. K. 
Douglas, p. 13. 
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of/ the parage; it must be admitted to 
indidate a Comparatively advanced stage 
of both individual intelligence and social 
organisation. 

Confucius held office as Minister of 
Crime ih^ue of the small Chinese States, 
but not for a sufficiently long time to 
admit of his theories being fairly put 
into practice. He believed that, if given 
a free hand, he would “ effect something 
considerable in twelve months, and in 
three years the government would be 
perfected,” and crime virtually abolished. 
But jealousy, selfishness, and treachery 
undid his work. He held up too high a 
standard to suit the debauched tastes of 
the time. With a pride which did him 
credit, he gave up his post when a rival 
ruler sent eighty dancing girls as a pre- 
sent to his master in the hopes of des- 
troying his influence. The trick was 
successful ; the philosopher was no 
match for the dancers. 

His reverence for forms and cere- 
monia}^ his scrupulous observance of the 
d€^ails’ of Chinese etiquette, did not | 
blind him to the perception of the real 
meaning, the essentially practical nature, 
of right conduct. Nor did the stress 
laid on filial piety cause him to overlook 
the obligations on parents to bring up 
their children worthily. On one occa- 
sion, when a father brought an accusa- 
tion against his son, Confucius cast both 
into prison, and, in reply to remon- 
strances, is said to have uttered the 
following homily ; 

Am I to punish for a breach of filial piety one 
who has never been taught to be filially-minded? 
Is not he who neglects to teach his son his 
duties equally guilty with the son who fails in 
them? Crime is not inherent in human nature, 
and therefore the father in the family and the 
Government in the State are responsible for the 
crimes committed against filial piety and the 
public laws. If a king is careless about pub- 
lishing laws, and then peremptorily punishes in 
accordance with the strict letter of them, he acts 
the part of a swindler ; if he collects the taxes 
arbitrarily, without giving warning, he is guilty 
of oppression ; and if he puts the people to 
death without having instructed them, he com- 
mits a cruelty,* 


Confucius placed an excessive faith in 
human nature and in the influence of* 
example. “ Wh^t do you say,” he was 
asked by a chief, “to killing^ the un- 
principled for the good of the princi- 
pled ?” “ Sir,” replied Confucius, “ in 

carrying on your government why should 
you employ capital punishment at all ? 
Let your evinced desires be for what is^ 
good, and the people will be good.” “ 
Just as the nature of gold is hardness, 
and the nature of fire is heat, he held 
that the nature of man is benevolence, 
righteousness, propriety, wisdom, and 
faithfulness.* Everything around him 
gave the lie to this view, but he never 
relaxed his faith in human goodness. 

Confucius was once asked if there w'as 
one word which might serve as a rule of 
practice for all one's life. With remark- 
able penetration he replied : “Is not 
reciprocity such a word ? What you do 
not want done to yourself do not do to 
others.” He gave this aphorism a more 
positive form when he said : — 

In the way of the superior man there are four 
things, to none of which have I as yet attained- 
To serve my father as I would require my son 
to serve me ; to serve my prince as I would 
require my minister to serve me ; to serve my 
elder brother as I would require my youngi'»- 
brother to serve me ; and to offer first to friends 
what one requires of them.* 

It is worthy of notice that the virtues 
upon which Confucius lays most em- 
phasis are, not merely outward obser- 
vances, but some of the primary and 
most natural dictates of the human 
heart. Faithfulness he ranks as the 
foundation of conduct, and as necessary 
to truly virtuous behaviour as a boat is 
to a man wishing to cross a river. “Hold 
faithfulness and sincerity as first prin- 
ciples, ”3 said he. “ I do not know how 
a man is to get on without faithfulness.”'* 
The earnestness with which he insisted 
over and over again on this requirement 
shows that his system was not so devoid 

* Douglas, p. 70. 

* Chung Yung, xiii. 4, Douglas, p. 103. 

Lun Yu, ix. 24, ibid, p. 1 14. 

* Li Ki, ii. 22, ibid. 


‘ Confucianism, Douglas, p. 34. 
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of the spiritual element as is often sup- 
posed. 

Confucianism is a purely secular 
system, and its lack of transcendental 
motives, while pr^ably rendering it 
better adapted to the requirements of 
the Chinese race, will doubtless appear 
to the European to stamp it as unlikely 
* to originate and foster the highest type 
of character. Prudential motives, the 
avoidance of extremes, the cultivation of 
the mean ” that lies between what we 
understand by sin on the one hand and 
holiness on the other — in fact, what might 
be termed a “ split-the-difference ” kind 
of morality — differentiates Confucianism 
from other ethical systems. In spite, 
however, of this prevailing characteristic, 
much of its ethical teaching is pure, wise, 
and noble, sometimes remarkable for its 
shrewd and penetrating observation. 
The sacred books of China make no 
claim to be considered inspired docu- 
ments. Its wisdom is content to own 
its human origin, and makes no vain 
efforts to scale the heights of the divine 

From • the Shu King^ or Book of | 
Historical Documents, a few sheaves of 
thought may be gleaned, such as these. 
Referring to methods of Government, 
Yii, a great sage of remote antiquity, 
gave to a prince the following counsel : — 

Be cautious. Do not kill to observe the laws 
and ordinances. Do not find your enjoyment in 
idleness. Do not go to excess in pleasure. In 
your employment of men of worth, let none 
come betw'een you and them. Put away evil 
without hesitation. Do not carry out plans of 
the wisdom of which you have doubts. Study 
that all your purposes may be with the light of 
reason. Do not go against what is right to get 
the praise of the people. Do not oi)p(>se the 
people's wishes to lollow your owni desires. 
{Sacred Books of China^ vol. i., p. 47.) 

As early as the eighteenth century n.c. 
a minister is recorded to have uttered 
this enlightened sentiment : — 

There is no invariable model of virtue ; a 
supreme regard to what is good gives the model 
of it. There is no invariable characteristic of 
what is good that is to be supremely regarded ; 
it is found where there is a conformity to the 
uniform conscience. {Ihid^ p. 102.) 

Early and late, never be but eainesr. If you 


do not attend jealously to your stnall actions, 
the result will be to afiect your virtue in great 
matters, {/bid, p. 15 1.) 

A small man thinks that small acts of good- 
ness are of no benefit, anrl does not do them ; 
and that small deeds of evil do no harm, and 
does not abstain from them, 
pendix, iii. 38.) 

Virtue small and office high ; wisdom small 
and plans great ; strength small and burden 
heavy : where such conditions exist, it is seldom 
that they do not end in evil. {Ibid, p. 40,) 

Pride should not be allowed to grow ; the 
desires should not be indulged ; the will should 
not be gratified to the full ; pleasure should 
not be carried to excess. {Li Ki, p. 62.) 

Virtue, according to the Chinese 
classics, comprises five leading prin- 
ciples, or qualities, which are the con- 
stituents of human nature — viz., Benevo 
lence. Righteousness, Propriety, Know- 
ledge, and Fidelity. Of these the first 
is the fundamental quality; Mencius, the 
greatest of the disciples of Confucius, 
going so far as to declare that “ Benevo- 
lence is Man.” In the writings of 
Kwang-Tze, the chief disciple of Lao 
Tze, Confucius is recorded to have 
di.Tined benevolence as “to be in one’s 
inmost heart in kindly sympathy with 
all things ; to love all men ; and to allow 
no selfish thoughts.” 

The foundation of all virtue, the stem 
out of which all moral teaching branches, 
is Filial Piety. This is the corner-stone 
of Chinese ethics and politics. A whole 
volume, called the Hsiao King, or Classic 
of Filial Piety, is devoted to the exposi- 
tion and inculcation of this virtue, and 
some specimens of its teaching may be 
of interest : — 

Our bodies aie received by us from our 
parents, and .we must not presume to injure or 
wound them. Tlris is the beginnitig of filial 
piety. When we have eslablisfi.ed our character 
by the practice of the filial course, so as to make 
our names famous in future ages, aiid thereby 
glorify our parents — this is the end of lilial piuty. 
It commences with the service of pirents; it 
proceeds to the service of the ruler ; it is com- 
pleted by the establishment of the character. 
(Chap, i.) • 

In his general conduct to his parents the sou 
manifests the utmost reverence ; in Ins nourish- 
ing of them his endeavour is to give them the 
utmost pleasure ; when they are ill he feels the 
greatest anxiety ; in mourning for their deatli he 
• E 
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exhibits every demonstration of grief ; in sacri - 
ficing to them he displays the utmost solemnity. 
Ubid^ chap, x.) 

The duty of filial piety does not, how- 
ever, ext^iivi to implicit obedience in 
everything : — 

When a case of unrighteous conduct is con- 
cerned, a son must by no means keep from 
remonstrating with his hither, nor a minister 
from remonstrating with his ruler. Since remon- 
strance is rccjuired in the case of unrighteous 
conduct, how can simple obedience to the orders 
of a father be accounted filial piety ? Ubid, 
chap, XV.) 

This implies that the personal duties 
dictated by family affection must be held 
subordinate to the demands of righteous- 
ness as established by the community. 
Probably the same idea underlies the 
theory that a king is the father of his 
people, and so entitled to their filial 
reverence. 

'Phe conception which Confucius 
taught of the nature and capacities of 
man is astonishingly high, when we con- 
sider the circumstances of the times in 
which it was framed. The following 
summary of his philosophy is taken from 
Professor Douglas’s admirable little w’ork, 
from which most of our quotations in 
this section are made : — 

Man, he taught, is master of his own destiny, 
and not only so, but he is the equal of lieavcii 
an 1 earth, and as such is able to iiiiluence the 
course of nature, liy complete sincerity he is 
able to give its full development to his nature. 
Having done this, he is able to do the same to 
the nature of other men. Having given its full 
development to liie nature of other men, he can 
give Iheir full development to the natures of 
animals and things. Having given their full 
tlevclo[)ment to the nature of animals and things, 
he can assi.st the transforming and nourishing 
puwer.s ol iicaven and earth. Having assisted 
tne translouiiing and nourishing powers of 
heaven and earth, lie may with heaven and 
eaith form a trinity. Then he becomes the 
equal ot heaven and earth ; and when this stage 
is reached universal order will prevail, and all 
things are nourished and perfected. Such is 
the position which the ideal man occupies in the 
universe. And the ideal cnan is endowed by 
heaven with an ideal nature. All men are born 
good, and all are alike possessed by heaven-sent 
qualities which enable them to acquire the ideal 
nature. That which a man inherits is goodness, 


and when that is perfected it becomes his 
nature. * 

It is not very easy to extract a definite 
meaning from such phrases as “the full 
development of nature” and “trans- 
forming and nourishing powers but 
the idea that men are born good is a 
nobler and more hopeful belief than the 
idea that men are born evil. 

As already stated, Confucius laid 
great stress on benevolence j not merely 
in the form of almsgiving, but as a 
spirit governing all the relations of life. 
The benevolence of the “ superior man ” 
is not limited to his owm relatives and con- 
nections, but extends to the relatior^s 
between the people and their rulers. 
The whole human race should be rei i- 
pients of it ; in a word, as Confucius puis 
it, benevolence is to love all men. It 
should originate in knowledge and regu- 
lation of one’s own nature, and should 
be guided by a sense of justice. Confu- 
cius often summarised his ideas of the 
chief moral qualities in the phrase, “the 
virtue of humanity,” which he thus 
defined : “ He who is able to accompIi.sh 
five things on earth is endowed with the 
virtue of humanity : respect for himself 
and for others, generosity, fidelity or 
sincerity, diligence in doing good, an<l 
love of all men.” And, further, he sa)'s : 
“ Have sufficient self-control, even to 
judge of others in com{)arison with your- 
self, and to act towards them as you 
would wish them to act to you. T'his is 
what one may call the ^ doctrine of 
humanity,’ and there is nothing bt:;yond 
this.” " 

Justice was a virtue on w'hich the 
philosopher laid great emphasis ; — 

The superior man, in .all the circuinistance.s of 
life, is exempt from prejudice and stubbornnc'-'. 
Justice alone is his guide. He employ.s all Ins 
power to do that which is just and proper, and 
ior the good of mankind. 3 

He thus defines and illustrates the 
nature of the “superior man — 

The superior man is he who has equal good- 

* Confucianism^ pp. 68, 69. 

® Confucius^ M. Heshumbert, p. 17* 

3 I Of p. 18. 
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will towards all, and who is without egotism and 
])reiudice. 

The common man is he who has only feelings 
of egoiism, and is without a disposition kindly 
to all men. 

The superior man has equanimity and tran- 
quillity of soul. The common man exj)criences 
continually trouble and anxiety. 

The superior man raises himself continually in 
' intelligence and in power of judgment ; the man 
without merit descends continually into further 
ignorance* and vice. 

The .superior man is influenced by a sense of 
justice ; the common man by the love of gain. 

The stiperior man jdaces equity and justice 
above all else.* 

So far as Confucianism has an ideal, it 
finds ex[)ression in the “ superior man,” 
who is, or should be, an embodiment of 
all the virtues ; — 

He speaks, having thought whether the wools 
should be spoken ; he acts, having thought 
whether liis actions are sure to give pleasure. 

1 lis virtue and righteousness are .such as will be 
honoured ; what he initiates and does is fit to be 
imitated ; his deportment is worthy of contem- 
plation ; bis movements, in advancing or retiring, 
are all according to the proper rule. In tins 
way doe.s he present Itimself to the people, who 
both revere and love him, imitate, and become 
like him. [Ibid, ch. 9.) 

The superior man, rather than have his 
emoluments superior to his worth, will have his 
worth .superior to his emoluments. {IJ A7, 
book 27. ) 

The .su()crior man does not take all the profit 
that he might do, but leaves .some for the people. 
{/bid.) 

The virtue referred to in the last 
extract is Jiot guaranteed tn be a charac- 
teristic of the Chinese official of the 
present day. 

Another description of the “superior 
man ” is one of the most eloquent in the 
Chinese scriptures, and is believed to 
have been written of Confucius him- 
self :~ 

All-embracing is he and vast like heaven. 
Deep and active as a finmtain, he is like an 

abyss Wherever ships and carriages reacli ; 

wherever the strengih of man penetrates ; 
wherever the heavens overshadow and the earth 
sustains ; wherever the sun and moon shine ; 
wherever frosts and dews fall ; all who have 
blood and breath unfeigncdly honour and love 
him. {/bid, ch. 28.) 

The superior man internally examines his 

* Confticitis, ^T. Deshumbert, p. 22. 


I heart, that there may be nothing wrong there, 
and no occasion for dissatisfaction with himself. 

‘ {Ibid.) 

When the superior man puts on the dre.ss of 
his rank he sets it off by the demeanour of the 
superior man. That demeanour ’ , ‘sets off with 
the language of a sup^-nor man ; and that lan- 
guage he makes good by the virtues of the 
superior man. Hence the superior man is 
ashamed to wear the robes and not have the 
demeanour ; ashamed to have the demeanour 
and not the style of speech ; a'-liamed to have 
the style of speech and not the virtues ; ashamed 
to have the virtues and not the conduct proper 
to them. {Ibid, book 29.) 

The .superior man does not confine himself to 
praising men with his words ; when he a.sks 
about men who are suffering from cold he 
clothes them ; or men wdu) are suffering from 
want he feeds them. {Ibid.) 

Dissatisfaction and calamity will come to him 
whose lip-kindness is not followed by the corre- 
.sponding deeds. {Ibid,) 

The superior man’s wends have respect to his 
practice, and his practice has respect to his 
words. Is not the superior man characlerisjcd 
by a perfect sincerity? {Ibid, 28.) 

The love (T virtue should be like the love of 
beauty — from an inward constraint, {/bid.) 

f'o be fond of learning i.s near to wisdom ; t® 
practise with vigour is near to beiievclence ; to 
know to be ashamed is near to virtue. He who 
knows these three things know.s how to cultivate 
his own character. {Ibid.) 

Where there is a deep and comjiassionate sym- 
pathy in the heart we have humanity evidenced 
in the love of others. {/J AV, book 29.) 

The way to become a “superior man” is to 
set one’s affections on what is right, to love 
learning, which is the source of knowledge and 
virtue, with which nothing else can he compared. 
When righteousness is pursued with sincerity 
and a mind fiee from self-deception the heair 
becomes rectified. 

Tlie next step is the “ cultivation of 
the person,” by which is meant the 
uplifting of the chaiacter and iiiiluence 
by personal effort. 

Up to this stage the individual has been busy 
only with his own improvement ; but tl e culti- 
vation of the person influences primarily those 
around him, and ultimately the whole empire. 
Everyone, therefore, should carefully cultivate 
his person, having* a due regard for others 

besides himself Kadi man must guard his 

w'ords and watch his qpnduct. . He must fly all 
that is base ajTd di.squieting, and must take 
benevolence as his dwelling-place, righteousness 
as his road, propriety as his garment, wisdom as 
his lamp, and faithfulness as his charm. I >ignity, 
reverence, loyalty, and fiiithfulness make up the 
qualities of a cultivated nign. His dignity 
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separates him from the crowd ; beinjj reverent, 
he is beloved ; being loyal, he is submitted to ; 
and being faithful, he is trusted.* 

Courtesy is near to propriety ; economy is 
near to humanity ; good faith is near to the truth 
of things.®^ 

The emphasis laid by Confucius upon 
“ propriety ” may appear to indicate little 
more than a tame and conventional 
standard of respectability, but it should 
be remembered that the term covers a 
wider and higher range of conduct than 
is the* case among ourselves. In our 
view, reference to any external standard 
of morals is hardly calculated to streng- 
then the spirit of love in which natural 
duties should be performed, yet it is an 
undoubted fact that the influence of 
Confucius has largely assisted in making 
family, piety and social loyalty the domi- 
nant factors in Chinese life, and, on the 
Hiiole, with beneficial results. 

Though he had an unwavering confi- 
dence in the truth of his teaching, Con- 
fucius was remarkable for his personal 
humility, and for his modest estimate 
of his own powers and attainments. It 
is claimed that he was absolutely free 
from prejudice, obstinacy, egotism, and 
self-conceit. Here is his opinion of 
himself : — 

If I think of a man who unites saintliness to 
the virtue of humanity, how can I dare to com- 
pare myself with him ! I only know that I strive 
to practise these virtues without being dis- 
heartened, and to teach them to others without 
being discouraged or despondent. ^ 

A strictly conscientious self-estimate 
was frequently enjoined by Confucius : — 

When you see a wise man,” said he, “ think 
whether you have the same virtues as he. When 
you see a wicked man, look to yourself, and 
examine attentively your own conduct.” 

If we are three who travel together, I shall 
certainly find two teachers (in my companions). 
I shall choose the good man to imitate, and use 
the wicked man to correct myself. ♦ 

Referring to the opinion of Lao-Tze, 
that kindness should be extended to the 
good and to the wicked without distinc- 

* Douglas^ p, fbi. * Ibid. 

3 Confucius^ M. Deshumbert, p. 22. 

^ I^d, p. 19. 


tion, Confucius was once asked ; “ What ^ 
should one think of a man who returns ' 
kindness for injuries?’' To this the 
philosopher replied : “ If one acts thus, 
how can one repay kindness itself? One 
must repay hatred and injuries by equity 
and kindness by kindness.”' The pas- 
sage clearly shows that the idea embodied- 
in a familiar Christian rule was well 
known to these ancient Chinese moral- 
ists ; wdiether such a conception or that 
of Confucius is the wiser and loftier we 
need not here attempt to determine. 

A high sentiment of honour appears 
in the next passage : — 

In your dealings with men, he true and faith- 
ful to your engagements ! Let your words l>e 
sincere and true ! Let your acts be always 
honourable and worthy ! Even if you were in 
the land of barbarians of the south or of the 
north, your conduct should be faultless." 

Without despising wealth, since he 
realised its power for good, Confucius 
uttered a caution which may well be 
borne in mind during periods when the 
acquisition of riches is in danger of 
becoming a universal passion : — 

Riches and honour are the desires of men. If 
one cannot obtain them by honest and fair 
means, they must be renounced. Poverty and 
humble positions are what men hate and despise. 
If one cannot escape these by honest and fair 
means, one must submit to them . 3 

And the following advice to rulers is 
excellent : — 

A prince should select his ministers according 
to the promptings of his conscience, having 
always the public good in view. Me must con- 
form to the great law of duty; and this great 
law of duty must be sought for in the virtue of 
humanity/’ which is the source of love for all 
men. This is why even a prince cannot dispense 
with the duty of correcting and perfecting 
himself. ♦ 

In this great duty of moral and 
intellectual self-culture, which Confucius 
so frequently emphasised, he assumed 
man’s ability to act without the stimulus 
of any external spiritual agency ; in other 
words, he practically dispensed with the 

• Confucius^ M. Deshumbert, p. 23. 

' • Ibidt p. 19. ® Ibidy p. 21. ^ Ibidy p. 2a 
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raid of religious beliefs. It is true he did i 
^•not deny the existence of a spiritual 
^ world, of a heaven, or a Supreme Being. 
Sacrifices to heaven and to ancestral 
spirits were part of his system. But he 
.was very reticent on such subjects, con- 
sidering them obscure and unprofitable, 
and tending to superstition. His nature 
was certainly not devoid of the religious 
element, but a keen perception of the 
limitations of human knowledge caused 
it to recede into the background ; in 
fact, Confucius was one who in the 
present day would be termed an Agnostic; 
and this naturally forms a recommenda- 
tion in the eyes of that increasing number 
of persons who are discovering that 
every theological doctrine ends in a ad 
de sac. When asked what was death, he 
pertinently replied : “ When one does 
not yet know what life is, how should 
one know what death is The present 
life, he held, should be the object of our 
study. Whence man came, whither he 
was going, Confucius cared but little; 
his aim w^as to promote man’s happiness 
while he was actually here. 

The large share which the intellect 
has in regulating the dictates of the heart 
is indicated in the words ; “ Learning 
without thought is labour lost ; thought 
without learning is perilous.”* The 
sentence, “ When you know a thing, to 
hold that you know it ; and when you 
do not know a thing, to allow that you 
do not know it — this is knowledge, ”3 
does not define the limitations of know- 
ledge, but it embodies the spirit which is 
willing to recognise the existence of a 
barrier to complete enlightenment, and 
so makes it less likely that false ideas 
will be accepted as true. 

Confucius “ sought an all-pervading 
unity, in which the relations of life 
should oe all strictly maintained, in 
which honour .should be paid to those 
to whom it was due, and in which the 
stirrings of pleasure, anger, sorrow, or 

* Confucius^ M. Deshumbert, p. 24. 

■ Lun Vu, ii., 25, Douglas, p. 94. 

> Douglas, p. 95. 


joy should be kept within their proper 
limits. Self was to be subdued, and the 
indulgence of the appetites was to be 
kept under control. Gravity, generosity, 
sincerity, earnestness, and kindness were 
to be cultivated, and to the m6fe sterling 
qualities of the mind should be added 
the attraction of accomplishments. For 
w'hen the solid qualities are in excess of 
the accomplishments we have rusticity, 
and when the accomplishments are in 
excess of the solid qualities we have the 
manners of a clerk. It is only when the 
two are equally blended that w'e have a 
man of complete virtue.”* This wise 
compromise between extremes was a 
salient feature of the philosophy of 
Confucius. He aimed at securing an 
all-round development of nature ; he 
dreaded the development of one quality 
at the expense of the rest ; it was essential 
to preserve the balance between the wholfe 
of our faculties. 

Confucius never claimed to originate 
fresh doctrines ; he merely recalled the 
people to truths which had been formerly 
known and practised. In his own words, 
he w^as “ a transmitter, and not a maker, 
believing in and loving the ancients.” 
Nor did he claim to have reached his 
own ideal. Imbued with a genuine love 
of learning, and vigorously advocating 
the most persevering study, he admitted 
his own deficiency of knowledge. “I 
am not virtuous enough,” he said, “to 
be free from anxieties ; not wise enough 
to be free from perplexities; and not 
bold enough to be free from fear.”* 
lacking the servility of the courlier and 
the practical knowledge of the man of 
the w'orld, “ he never strove to advance 
himself beyond his proper position, nor 
to make use of his influence to magnify 
himself in the eyes of his fellow men. ”3 

Considering that the philosopher dwelt 
so largely on the milder virtues, it is a 
little surprising to read that he attadied 
importance J.o the virtue of courage. 
Perhaps it iS still more remarkable that 

’ Douglas, Con/udam'smf p. 147. 

• Lun Vut xiv. 30, Douglas, p. 147. * I&id. 
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in a remote and partially civilised age 
he should perceive that moral courage is 
of a higher order than physical. This 
appears to be the purport of a passage 
in the Confucian Analects, to the effect 
that the "^truly brave man must be 
righteous and benevolent ; he must act 
up to what he believes to be right, and 
must be calm in the face of adversity.* 
Concerning courage as a social virtue, 
we adduce the following passage from 
Professor Douglas’s Confiicianism : — 

The prominence given by Confucius to valour 
as a component part of virtue is evidence of the 
position he holds rather as a politician than as a 
moral philosopher. His leading idea was the 
preservation of the State. To this all his 
teachings tend, and those qualities, therefore, 
which might be expected to lead to this end are 
naturally estimated by him at a high value. 
Not that his idea of valour was confined only to 
mere physical courage. On the contrary, he 
Ij^d great stress on the moral courage which 
enables a man to throw aside his faults and 
failings, and to declare plainly, in the face of 
temptations and ridicule, that he is seeking after 
righteousness. “To go on the water and face 
dragons,” said he, “is the valour of the fisher- 
man ; to hunt on land and not avoid rhinoceroses 
and tigers is the valour of the huntsman ; to face 
encounters with deadly weapons, and to regard 
death as life, is the valour of the soldier ; but to 
recognise that poverty comes by the ordinance 
of heaven, and that there is a tide in the affairs 
of men, and in the face of difficulty not to fear, 
is the valour of the sage.”* 

It is greatly to the honour of Confucius 
that he should have had so deep a con- 
cern for the welfare of the people in 
general. Being on one occasion asked 
what should be done for the people, he 
replied, “ Enrich them and when 

asked what more should be done, he 
answered, “ Teach them.” In the Shu- 
King, edited by him, is recorded a say- 
ing which, if really uttered at a period of 
such vast antiquity, is proof of astonishing 
moral insight. “No virtue,” said the 
Emperor Kuh (2435 “is higher 

than to love all men, and there is no 
loftier ahn in government than to profit 
all men.”? 

Confucius did not elaborate any regular 

* Covftuianism^ p. 107. 

Ibid^ p. 106. 3 Ibid^ p. 132. 


system of ethics. As occasion arose he 
uttered a great number of maxims of a 
moral and political nature, most of which 
were probably written down at the time 
by the disciples who accompanied him 
in his wanderings. Many of these can- . 
not be taken as of universal obligation, 
being tinged by his excessive reverence 
for antiquity, as well as for the external 
forms of conduct, and having a limited 
application to Chinese ideas alone. 
But, as we have seen, there remains a 
considerable body of teaching, of which 
the wisdom, penetration, and wholesome 
common sense commend themselves to 
European and Chinaman alike. The 
admiration of his own countrymen is 
evidently as sincere as it has proved 
enduring ; indeed, the extraordinary 
reverence in which the sage is held has 
been a main factor in the political 
stability of the nation. 

It may prove interesting to append 
the following set of sixteen maxims, 
which were issued to his people by an 
Emperor of China towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, as a short com- 
pendium of the Confucian doctrines : — 

1 . Esteem most highly filial piety and brotherly 
submission, in order to give due prominence to 
the social relations. 

2. Behave with generosity to the branches of 
your kindred, in order to illustrate harmony and 
benignity. 

3. Cultivate peace and concord in your neigh- 
bourhoods, in order to prevent quarrels and 
litigations. 

4. Recognise the importance of husbandry 
and the culture of the mull)erry-tree, in order to 
ensure a sufficiency of clothing and food. 

5. Show that you prize moderation and 
economy, in order to prevent the lavish waste of 
your means. 

6. Make much t f the colleges and seminaries, 
in order to make correct tlie practice of the 
scholars. 

7. Discountenance and banish strange doc- 
trines, in order to exalt the correct doctrine. 

8 . Describe and explain the laws, in order to 
warn the ignorant and obstinate. 

9. Exhibit clearly propriety and yielding 
courtesy, in order to make manners and customs 
good. 

10. Labour diligently at your proper callings, 
in order to give settlement to the aims of tlie 
people. 

11. Instruct sons and younger brothers, in 
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order to prevent them from doing what is 
wronAL 

lirTut a stop to false accusations, in brder 

protect the honest and the good. 

13. Warn against she) taring deserters, in order 
to avoid being involved in their punishments. 

14. Promptly and fully pay your taxes, in 
order to avoid the urgent requisition of your 
quota. 

15. Combine in hundreds and tithings, in 
order to put an end to thefts and robbery. 

16. Study to remove resentments and angry 
feelings, in order to show the importance due to 
the person and life. 

Though most of these injunctions are 
of obvious practical value (the prudential 
tone of No. 14 is particularly noticeable 
from an official point of view), they do 
not seem to embody all that is best in 
the Confucian ethics ; the fine definition 
of benevolence, for instance, being 
omitted. Still, it is worth pointing out 
that, though a motive for good conduct 
is in each case referred to, it is never 
based upon the selfish hope of ultimate 
reward to the individual. 

II . — Taouisni. 

Taouism, one of the popular religions 
of China, was founded by a sturdy and 
independent teacher named Lao-Tze, 
who, during the letter part of his life, 
was contemporary with Confucius. The 
exact date of his death is unknown ; but, 
as he was born in 604 b.c., half a century 
earlier than the rival philosopher, he 
must have lived to a great age, since 
Confucius is reported to have been fifty- 
one years old on the occasion of their 
first interview. And this was while Lao- 
Tze held a State appointment, which he 
afterwards gave up, passing then, for an 
indefinite time, a wandering and secluded 
life. 

Lao-Tze was a man of powerful intel- 
lect and rugged manners ; and, having 
retired into solitude out of disgust with 
the ways of the world, he looked with a 
certain contemptuous scorn on the efforts 
of Confucius to make straight the crooked 
paths. On their meeting at the Court 
of the Emperor Chow, Confucius sought 
the elder’s sympathy in his failure to re- 


generate society, but met with a need- 
lessly sharp rebuff. While there were 
points of contact in the doctrines of the 
two men, each holding that human 
nature is essentially good, evil being the 
result of untoward circumstances actings 
on a weak but not vicious nature, the 
teaching of Lao-Tze was at once more 
spiritual in its aspirations and more 
profound in its philosophy ; it appealed 
to the heart rather than enjoined cere- 
monies. This peculiarity was probably 
due to the source from which his con- 
ceptions were originally drawn. The 
origin of the ethic of Confucius is to be 
found in the ancient writings of his own 
country \ Lao-Tze drew his inspiration 
from the Indian philosophers who pre- 
ceded the rise of Buddhism. His entire 
system, both in conception and in 
details, is distinctly Brahminical, says 
Mr. Douglas. Instead of recommending 
ritual, he advocated a return to the 
primitive simplicity of the times when 
ceremonies and observances had not 
been instituted. Although a recluse, he 
was actuated by the same sympathy for 
his fellow creatures and the same desire 
for their social and political improvement 
as animated Confucius, and his teaching 
constantly kept this end in view. To 
the formalists Lao-Tze says : — 

Abandon your wisdom, and cast away your 
prudence, and the people will be a hundredfold 
more happy. Renounce your philanthropy and 
throw aside your justice, and the people will 
return to filial piety and fatherly compassion. 
Renounce your cleverness and forego your 

gains, and thieves will disapp>ear And appear 

in your own unadorned simplicity, preserve your 
purity, curb your selfishness, and curtail your 
ambitious desires.* 

We find in Lao-Tze a far more explicit 
recognition than in Confucius of a spiri- 
tual power superior to man :-t~ 

I have three precious things which I hold fast 
and prize — nkmely, compassion, economy, and 
humility. Being compassionate, I can be brave ^ 
being economical, I can* be liberal ; and being 
humble , *1 can become the chief* of men. But in 
the present day aien give up compassion, and 

* Taou Tih - King^ c. xix. ; Douglas, Con- 
fucianism and Taouism.^ p. 193. 
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cultivate only courage ; they give up economy, 
and aim only at liberality ; they give up the last 
place, and seek only the first ; it is their death. 
Compassion is that which is victorious in the 
attack and secure in the defence. When Heaven 
would save a man it encircles him with com- 
passion.”* 

Some of the political maxims of Lao- 
Tze indicate an advanced degree of 
enlightenment. “ Everything for the 
people, and everything by the people,”* 
the substance of the modern democratic 
ideal, is part of his system. ** A nation 
is a growth, not a manufacture, ”3 is a 
saying which embodies a profound truth. 
He uttered emphatic protests against war 
and violence, and for analogous reasons 
opposed capital punishment. He held, 
moreover, that if a State were well 
governed the necessity for capital, or, 
indeed, any other punishment, could not 
arise. 

If the people could be taught to love simpli- 
city and purity, crime would cease to exist. 
But it is the striving after wealth, learning, and 
position which disorders men’s minds, rouses 
their passions, and causes them to think lightly 

of death Men who live only for amusement, 

or for the indulgence of their selfish caprices, 
arc willing enough to resign their being when 
their appetites fail them, from whatever cause, 
and when their ambitious schemes fall to the 
ground. And when once a people has reached 
this stage of recklessness no punishment will be 
effectual to prevent their rushing into sin. 
“ When the pev- pb do not fear death, to what 
purpose is death s ill used to overcome them ?” 
But if there be a man worthy of death, there is 
always the “ Great Executioner,” in whose 
hands are the issues of life and death 

Now, for any man to act the executioner’s 
part is to hew out the Great Architect’s work 
for him. And he who undertakes to hew for 
the Great Architect rarely fails to cut his 
hands. 


man dies antf'* another is preserved alive, why 
point at either of them as the object of Heaven’s 
hatred ? A truly good man loves all men, and 
rejects none ; he respects all things, and rejects 
nothing ; he associates with good men, and 
interchanges instruction with them ; but bad 
men are the materials on which he works, and 
to bring such back to Taou is the great object of 
his life.* 


/ 


Lao-Tze laid great stress on the virtues 
of self-abnegation, self-knowledge, and 
self-restraint. Of courage, truth, and 
honesty he says little ; but if, in this 
respect, he fell below Confucius, most 
Christian moralists would consider that 
he surpassed him when he proclaimed 
the golden rule of Christianity, ‘* Recom- 
pense evil with good.”* Considerable 
discussion arose between their respective 
followers on this point. The words of 
Lao-Tze are quoted approvingly by 
several of his disciples : — 


To those who are good to me I am good, and 
to those who are not good with me I am also 
good. ( Taou Tih King^ c. xlix. ) 


His ideal man was an embodiment of 
Taou, or Deity, and such a state it should 
be the object of every man to reach. 


To know others is to be wise ; but he who 
knows himself is enlightened. He who over- 
comes others is strong ; but he who conquers 
himself is mighty, lie who has a contented 
mind is rich. He who acts with energy has a 
purpose. He who does not act contrary to his 
nature continues long; and he who dies and 
perishes not enjoys eternity.* 

He who lightly promises is sure to keep but 
little faith ; he who is continually thinking 
things easy is sure to find them difficult. {.Ibid^ 
c. Ixiii.) 

Action should be taken before a thing has 
made its appearance ; order should be secured 
before disorder has begun. Ixiv.) 


This seems to imply a belief in an 
over-ruling Providence, but in the follow- 
ing quotation that idea appears to be 
discountenanced : — 

Judge "not your fellow-men. Be content to 
Imowf^yolirself. Be chaste, but do not chasten 
<shers. Be strictly correct yourself, and do not 
cut and carve other people. And learn not to 
impute wickedness to the unf«>rtunate. If one 

• Douglas, Confucianism and Taouism^ p. 194. 

• Ibid, p. 197. * Ibid, p. 198. * Ibid, p. 204. 


Like his more famous contemporary, 
Lao-Tze was fond of dwelling on the 
simplicity and beauty of primitive life, 
when sages endeavoured to keep the 
people innocent and simple, instead of 
teaching them to be learned and clever ; 
to make them honest and unselfish, not 
to encourage them in hypocrisy and 

“ Douglas, Confucianism and Taoism, p. 205. 

■ Ibid, 206. 

» Ibid, c. xxxiii., Douglas, p. 207. 
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fraud. He had a healthy sCorn for the 
vain person, and for the glib and shallow 
talker. As a man on tiptoe cannot stand 
'VstilJ so a man who is always seeking 
prominence in talking cannot remain 
quiet and self-contained. 

A man who is self-displaying does not really 
shine ; he who is self-approving is not held in 
esteem ; he who is self-praising has no merit ; 
and he who is self-exalting does not stand high.* 

Lao-Tze considered that “ one pure 
act of internal resignation was worth 
more than a hundred thousand exer- 
cises of one^s own will.” But self- 
demal is a virtue which may readily 
be abused ; and the sage forgot that 
every act of internal resignation is 
an exercise of the will, and one which 
often requires greater volitional power 
than an act of personal gratification. 

'Ihe pure morality of the Chinese 
classics is the more surprising, in view of 
the mass of absurd formalities with which 
it is burdened. Here is a fine descrip- 
tion of the good man : — 

He will not tread in devious by-ways ; he will 1 
not impose on himself in any secret apartment. 
He will amass virtue, and accumulate deeds of 
merit. 1 le will feel kindly towards all creatures. 
He will be loyally, filially, loving to his younger 
brothers and submissive to his elder. He will 
make himself correct, and so transform others. 
He will pity orphans and compassionate widows ; 
he will respect the old and cherish the young. 
Even the insect tribes, grass and trees, he should 
not hurt. He ought to pity the malignant 
tendencies of others ; to rejoice over their 
excellences ; to help them in their straits ; to 
rescue them from their perils ; to regard their 
gains as if they were his own, and their losses in 
the same way ; not to publish their shortcomings ; 
not to vaunt his own superiorities ; to put a slop 
to what is evil, and display what is good ; to 
yield much and take little for himself ; to receive 
insult without resenting it, and honour without 
an appearance of apprehension ; to bestow 
favours without seeking for a return, and give to 
others without any subsequent regret. This is 
what is called a good man. {Thdi Shangy or 
Tractate of Actions and their Retributions.) 

The following is from another of the 
Taouist books called the Classic of 
Purity : — 

The spirit of man loves purity, but his mind 


disturbs it. The mind of man loves stillness, 
but his desires drive it away. If he could always 
send his desires away, his mind would of itself 
become still. Let his mind be made clean, and 
his spirit will of itself become pure. {Khing 
Kdng King y c. iii.) 

The philosophical quietism and indif^ 
ference to life which are prominent in 
the faiths of the East are held up for 
imitation in the following sentence of 
• Kwang-Tze : — 

The true men of old knew nothing of the love 
of life or the hatred of death. Entrance into 
life occasioned them no joy; the exit from it 
awakened no resistance. Composedly they 
went and came. {^Writings of Kwang-Tzty 
b. vi.) 

The conception of Taou bears some 
resemblance to that of the Buddhist 
Nirvana. Mr. Douglas draws attention 
to the “important distinction” that, 
while “ the entrance into Nirvana is the 
extinction of existence, the return to 
Taou is but the recall of the finite to the 
infinite, the creature to the creator.”* 
It should, however, be borne in mind 
that both these terms denote ideas of a 
very vague and intangible nature. Many 
Buddhist authorities consider that 
Nirvana implies not cessation of exist- 
ence, but precisely that absorption of the 
individual spirit into the universal spirit 
which Taou is intended to signify, and if 
they are right the importance of Mr. 
Douglas’s distinction vanishes. 

Of the nature of this infinite spirit 
Lao-Tze knew nothing, and never 
attempted the shallow dogmatism which 
flows so readily from the lips of ignorance. 
His remarks concerning it appear to be 
intended to describe its modes of opera- 
tion rather than to define its essential 
qualities. To him it was something 
which “ could not be named,” some- 
thing which “baffled investigation”; it 
is clear that he did not regard it’ as 
having personality. “Taou,” he says, 
“is empty; in* operation exhaustless. 
In its depth it scans* the future of all 
things. It blunts sharp angles. It un- 
ravels disorders.’ It softens the glare.”* 


Douglas, p. 309. 


Douglas, p. 312 . 


Ihidy p. 21 1. 
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He ascribed to it, however, beneficent 
attributes, which are not readily dis- 
tinguishable from those of a personal 
being. “Like a loving parent,” says 
Mr. Douglas, in summarising his teach- 
ing, “ it watches with a providential care 
over all created beings. From its portals 
they issued forth into life, and through 
all the changes and chances of existence 
it continues on their right hand and on 
their left, nourishing in love, imparting 
life to all, and refusing none. Though 
before all, above all, and in all, it yet 
assumes no authority ; and, though all 
things submit to it, it does not regard 

itself as their master It does not 

strive with man It enters into the 

life of each individual thing ; it pene- 
trates the impenetrable ; it produces, 
nourishes, enlarges, feeds, completes, 
ripens, cherishes, and covers all things. 
It is the good man’s glory and the bad 
man’s hope It gives a double por- 

tion to those who supply the wants of 

the needy It is everything and 

nothing ; it is the smallest possible 
quantity, and yet the whole. It is the 
unity of the universe, and as such sup- 
ports, strengthens, and nourishes all 
created things.”* 

Such a conception of the infinite — 
vague, indefinite, and paradoxical — would 
have been far from satisfactory to the 
framers of the Westminster Confession. 

Taouism affords another and very 
melancholy instance of religious degene- 
ration. The great philosopher was 
followed by a race of pigmies. Modern 
Taouism is mainly a system of magic 
and incantations, and its priests are the 
most ignorant and debased in China. 
But this cannot be deemed the logical 
result of Lao-Tze’s teachings. Super- 
stitious influences derived from Hinduism 
and elsewhere have penetrated his sys- 
tem, and even enthroned the rugged 
figurd of the founder in a triple form of 
deity, which he himself would have re- 
jected as an absurdity.. The dreary 
fatuity of Taouism in its doctrinal aspect 


is, however, relieved by the wide accep- 
tance of two small volumes, in which its 
practical side is set forth in a series of 
brief ethical maxims, which exert an 
enormous influence on the Chinese 
people. The first of these is the Kan 
Ying Peen, or Book of Rewards and 
Punishments^ of which the following 
aphorisms are among the more favour- 
able specimens : — 

Be humane to animals. 

Practise righteousness and filial piety ; be 
affectionate towards your younger brothers, and 
respectful towards your elder brothers. 

Rectify yourself, and conrert men. 

Have pity for orphans, and show compassion 
to widows. 

Pity the misfortunes of others. 

Rejoice in the well-being of others. 

Help them who are in want. 

Save men in danger. 

Do not expose the faults of others. 

Never boast of your superiority. 

Prevent the evil, and exalt the good. 

P'orego much, and take little. 

Bestow favours without expecting recompense. 

Give willingly. 

Never confuse right and wrong. 

Don’t rank faults as crimes. 

When you recognise a fault in yourself, 
correct it 

When you know what is right, do it. 

Don’t seek your own advantage at the expense 
of others. 

Don’t suck other men’s brains. 

Don’t conceal the virtues of others. 

Don’t expose the defects of others. 

Don’t give yourself up to ease and pleasure. 

Never say anything you don’t mean.* 

The second of these volumes is the 
Yin-chih-wd?t^ or Book of Secret 
Blessings. It is so short that its words 
are only 541 in number, but its benevo- 
lent spirit causes it to be prized by 
Buddhists, Confucianists, and Taouists 
alike. In the following passage Mr. 
Douglas summarises the most valuable 
portion of its contents : — 

Its teachings rest on a sound foundation, 
where they inculcate the necessity of purifying 
the heart as a preparation for all right -doing. 
Be upright, it says, and straightforward, and 
renew your heart. Be compassionate and loving. 
Be faithful to your master, and filially pious to 
your parents. Honour your elder brethren, and 


* Douglas, pp. 2 11“ 1 5. 


Douglas, Tantism^ c. vl 
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be true to your friends. Help the unfortunate ; 
save those who are in danger ; and set free the 
bird taken in a snare. Have pity towards the 
orphan and the widow ; honour the aged, and 
'be kind to the poor. Feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, and bury the dead. Use just weights 
and measures, and do not overtax the people. 
Succour the sick, and give drink to the thirsty. 

Hide your neighbours’ faults, and speak 

only of their good deeds, and let your mouth 
utter the true sentiments of your heart. In all 
your actions follow the principles of Heaven, 
and in all your words follow the purified heart 
of man. Have all the sages of antiquity before 
your eyes, and examine carefully your con- 


science. What good thing will be withheld 
from him who practises “ secret benefits ” ?‘ 

It can hardly be disputed that the true 
moral relations of human beings have 
seldom been set forth with greater force 
and comprehensiveness than by these 
I ancient moralists, who constitute, per- 
I haps, the chief claim of China to the 
; world’s esteem and admiration. 

' Douglas, Taouism, c. vii. 
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From more than one point of view, the 
system established by the great Arabian 
reformer Mohammed is worthy of serious 
study. That one of the leading 
Christian Powders should also be the 
greatest Mohammedan Power of modern 
times is a striking fact, testifying to a 
degree of toleration which would have 
been impossible to the Christianity of 
the Middle Ages, and also showing that 
even for prudential considerations it is 
well for Englishmen to understand a 
religion with which they are brought into 
close relationship. Moreover, the reli- 
gion of Mohammed is the only serious 
rival to Christianity; and, being from 
the simplicity of its main conception and 
the suitability of its ordinances well 
adapted to the needs of the semi- 
civilised races of the East, it has, espe- 
cially in Africa, advanced with a rapidity 
which Christian missionaries are unable 
either to check or to emulate. 

A brief sketch of Mohammed’s life 
will form a suitable introduction to an 
account of his religious system. Most 
faiths centre in a great personality, and 
this is specially true of Islam. There 
are no “historic doubts” as to the actual 
existence of Mohammed ; throughout 
his active career almost every detail of 
his life is known; every wofd of the 


Koran emanated from him, and as to 
this day the entire religious, political, and 
social system of the Moslem world is 
based on this one book, it is important 
to gain some insight into the character 
of the man who produced it. That 
career is of extraordinary interest ; that 
character was one of the most powerful 
influences in human history. 

Arabia, about the time of Moham- 
med’s birth at Mecca in a.d. 570, was in 
a state of religious unrest and political 
chaos. Its wandering inhabitants, who 
are believed to be descendants of Abra- 
ham through Ishmael, and were therefore 
closely akin to the Jewish people, were 
mainly idolaters worshipping stars, stones, 
and fetishes, the special object of their 
adoration being the sacred stone con- 
tained in the Kaaba, which was believed 
to have been a kind of crystal originally 
brought straight from Paradise by the 
angel Gabriel, but which had become 
black by contact with the sinful lips of 
innumerable worshippers. There >Vere 
many Jewish colonies which had been 
established affer the destruction of 
Jerusalem 506 years earlier, while a 
number of Christian sects made the 
influence of their faith in more or less 
debased forms perceptible among the 
native tribes. The chief of these sects 
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were the Nestorians, the Arians, the 
Sabellians, the Eutychians, the Marian- 
ites, the Collyridians ; but many other 
forms of religious eccentricity flourished 
in the freedom of the desert. The 
Nestorians, in the person of a half 
mythical monk, are supposed to have 
had considerable influence on the future 
prophet ; but, according to Wellhausen, 
his leading tenets were drawn less from 
sources of a distinctively Jewish or 
Christian type than from the teachings 
of an unorganised body known as the 
Hanffites. These were men who did 
not attach themselves to any religious 
community, but were anchorites of an 
individualist and ascetic character, who 
taught a monotheistic faith in which 
elements of Essenism and Christianity 
were mingled. This comparative purity 
of life and doctrine doubtless helped to 
prevent the utter decay of religion in the 
Arabian peninsula ; but the urgent need 
of moral reform was perceived by many 
before the advent of Mohammed. 
Indeed, a widespread expectation was in 
the air that the time was approaching 
when an Arabian Messiah should appear 
and found a new religion. The ground 
was prepared for a great social and reli- 
gious revolution. The time was ripe, 
and the man appeared. 

The father of Mohammed died before 
his son’s birth, and, having at six years 
of age lost his mother also, the boy was 
brought up by his uncle, Abu Talib, who, 
though not a believer in his mission, 
remained while he lived the prophet’s 
best friend. Until manhood Mohammed 
was in poor circumstances, tending the 
flocks of sheep and assisting his uncle 
in his business as a merchant. At the 
age of twenty-five Mohammed, through 
the offices of Abu Talib, obtained 
employment as a camel driver with a 
rich widow named Khadija, and took 
charge of a caravan conveying mer- 
chandise to Syria. Pleased with his 
shrewd and successful management, and 
attracted by his personal beauty, Khadija 
sent her sister to offer the young man 
her hand in marriage. Matters were 


promptly arranged, and Mohammed 
became a man of wealth and position. 
No great success, however, attended his 
own business enterprises. Religion and 
commerce sometimes require a good 
deal of reconciling, and Mohammed 
was not then an adept in the art of 
making the best of both worlds. 
Naturally reserved, and with a mind 
disposed to a poetic and dreamy mysti- 
cism, his mundane affairs were somewhat 
neglected. His religion assumed an 
increasingly earnest tone ; he spent a 
large part of his time in lonely medita- 
tion in the desert and among the hills, 
and many an unseen conflict left its trace 
upon his soul. 

Not until he was forty years old did 
Mohammed receive his first “divine 
revelation ” in the solitude of the 
mountains near Mecca. Translated into 
modern language, this means that he 
then first became convinced that he had 
a mission to fulfil, to arouse men from 
their sins, their indifference, their super- 
stition, to thunder into their ears a 
message from on high, and awaken them 
to living faith in one indivisible, all- 
powerful, and all-merciful God. Prolonged 
fasting, days of ecstatic contemplation, 
and vigils of the night in the silent 
valleys and gloomy mountain caves had 
made him a visionary, with a fanatical 
faith that God had inspired him to be 
the last and greatest of the prophets. 
This revelation, generally believed to be 
referred to in the short 96th sura of the 
Koran, he communicated to none but 
his immediate relatives and a faithful 
friend, Abu Bekr. Painful doubts as to 
the reality of the vision oppressed him, 
but were dispelled by the sympathy of 
his friends. For a long time haunted 
by these doubts of the divinity of his 
mission, his depression became so great 
that he was more than once on the point 
of committing suicide. Many of his 
friends called him a fool, a liar, a mad 
poet, and the city of Mecca for several 
years illustrated the proverb that a 
prophet hath no honour in his own 
country by a decisive rejection of his 
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claims. When conviction, however, had 
once taken possession of his mind, it 
was unshakeable. When his uncle 
begged him to cease his attempts to 
convert the Meccans, and so put an end 
to constant trouble, Mohammed said : 
“Though they gave me the sun in my 
right hand and the moon in my left to 
bring me back from my undertaking, yet 
will I not pause till the Lord carry my 
cause to victory, or till I die for it.” 
Turning away, he burst into tears, and 
Abu Talib replied : “ Go in peace, son 
of my brother, and say what thou wilt, 
for by God I will on no condition 
abandon thee.” 

The little body of believers grew 
slowly. In four years Mohammed had 
about forty proselytes, mostly of the 
lower ranks, and he then felt himself 
justified in coming forward as a public 
preacher and denouncing the supersti- 
tions of the Meccans. To establish a 
new religion was, so far, no part of his 
intention ; he desired simply to recall 
them to the purer and truer faith of 
their ancestor, Abraham. Zealous for 
the worship of the Kaaba, and dreading 
lest the profitable pilgrimages to their 
city should fall into decay, the people of 
Mecca showed the bitterest hostility to 
Mohammed, opposing and ridiculing his 
pretensions at every turn. So violent 
w^as their hatred that Abu Talib thought 
it prudent to shelter him for a time in 
a place of security in the country. 
Mohammed’s subsequent bitterness and 
intolerance towards the Meccans must 
have arisen in part from their persistent 
enmity against him. The sudden con- 
version of the gigantic Omar, after- 
wards the second Caliph, secured to 
Mohammed a pow’erful supporter. 
During the seclusion of his chief he 
continued to spread the doctrine, and 
after three or four years a truce was 
patched up, and Mohammed returned to 
Mecca. About this time his wife died, 
his uncle followed, and changes of 
fortune reduced him again to poverty. 
He went to another part of the country, 
but found himself in danger, and barely 


escaped with life. A wonderful dream 
of a journey to Jerusalem on the back of 
the fabled horse Borak aroused the 
sceptical smiles of even his own fol- 
lowers. But a turning-point in his 
career was at hand. In a party of 
pilgrims from the rival city of Yathrib, 
afterwards called Medina, Mohammed 
made several converts, who were appa- 
rently predisposed by Hanifitism to 
accept his essential doctrines. On their 
visit the following year their numbers 
were so greatly increased that Mohammed 
entered into an alliance with them, and 
formed the design of seeking a more 
congenial home in the friendly city. His 
flight thither in 622 was considered an 
event of such supreme importance that 
the Mohammedan era or Hegira is dated 
from it. 

Mohammed was now among friends ; 
his converts increased rapidly in numbers, 
and the once-despised impostor was 
recognised as the ruler of a city and of 
two powerful tribes. He soon felt himself 
strong enough to attack the Meccans in 
open warfare, and the victory of Bedr 
added greatly to his renown and the 
number of his adherents, A campaign 
against the Jews, who had received 
with taunts and ridicule Mohammed’s 
attempts to convert them, resulted in 
the easy capture of many of their strong- 
holds. A repulse at Ohod at the hands 
of the famous warrior Khalid checked, 
but did not prevent, the rapid growth of 
the new power. Missionaries were sent 
to all parts of Arabia, and even to neigh- 
bouring countries, including Egypt and 
Persia, and a year later the pro{)het cele- 
brated in peace the pilgrimage in the 
holy city of his enemies. An expedition 
against the city of Kheibarin 628 nearly 
cost Mohammed his life. A dish of 
poisoned meat was put before ,him^ and, 
though he .only tasted it, the effects of 
the poison remained in his system for 
the restjof his life, -In September, 629, 
a combined, force of Arabs and Romans 
inflicted a disastrous defeat upon the 
Moslem army ; but fresh victories made 
good the loss, and the final conc^uest of 
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Mecca was followed by the submission 
of the tribes and the acknowledgment of 
Mohammed’s spiritual and temporal 
supremacy over the Arabian peninsula. 
The vanquished marvelled at the mag- i 
nanimity of the victor. Only three or 
four persons, and those criminals, were 
put to death, and a general amnesty was 
then proclaimed. This lenity, however, 
was not invariably practised. Two years 
before a Jewish tribe had befriended the 
Meccans, though without taking arms 
against the Moslems, who lay besieged 
in Medina. Both parties were in ex- 
tremity ; the siege had to be raised ; a 
terrible storm scattered the enemies of 
the faith \ and the unfortunate Jews, to 
the number of 600 or 700, were savagely 
butchered in cold blood before the eyes 
of the prophet. In the year 632 exten- 
sive preparations were made for a cam- 
paign against the Syrians, and while 
engaged in this work Mohammed was 
seized with fever. His strenuous labours, 
intense excitement, the loss of his little 
boy Ibrahim, and the excruciating pain 
sometimes felt from the poison, further 
combined to weaken his frame. He 
became aware that his end was approach- 
ing; he addressed his followers in the 
mosque as often as he was able, exhort- 
ing them to righteousness and piety and 
peace among themselves. Each man, he 
declared, must work out his own salva- 
tion. He read passages from the Koran, 
asked forgiveness of any whom he had 
wronged, appointed his successors, and 
prepared his weeping followers for his 
death. His head pillowed on the lap of 
his favourite wife, Ayesha, his lips mur- 
muring of pardon and paradise, the 
dying agonies of a great soul came to an 
end, and the prophet of Arabia breathed 
his last. 

His people were moved to keen dis- 
tress. Omar, half-frantic, drew his 
scimitar, rushed among the crowd, and 
declared he would strike off the head of 
anyone who dared to say the prophet of 
God was no more. Abu feekr calmed 
him, and preached resignation to the will 
of God. 


Mohammed was a man of imposing 
presence, of medium height, broad- 
shouldered, and strongly built, with fine 
features, coal-black hair and eyes, and a 
long beard. His mental powers were of 
a high order, his manners reserved yet 
affable and courteous, in speech laconic 
and often humorous, a man of strong 
passions but noble impulses, capable of 
great love, great generosity, and great 
vengeance — altogether a character of 
surprising force, capacity, shrewdness, 
and determination. Temperate and 
prudent in youth, he gained in manhood 
the name of “ A 1 Amin,” or “the faith- 
ful,” from his fair and upright dealing. 
Just and affectionate in private life, he 
lived in the humblest style in a poor 
hut, eating the plainest food, lighting 
his own fire, and mending his own 
clothes and shoes, having given his 
slaves their freedom. For months 
together he would seldom eat a hearty 
meal, always sharing it with those whose 
need was greater : a number of the poor 
lived entirely on his generosity. Perfi- 
dious and cruel on more than one occa- 
sion, he was capable of the noblest 
magnanimity. The following beautiful 
story is worth passing on : “ Sleeping one 
day under a palm tree, he awoke suddenly 
to find an enemy named Durthur stand- 
ing over him with drawn sword. * O, 
Mohammed, who is there now to save 
thee ?’ cried the man. ‘ God,’ answered 
Mohammed. Durther dropped his 
sword. Mohammed seized it, and cried 
in turn : ‘ O, Durthur, who is there now 
to save thee?’ ‘No one,’ replied 
Durthur. ‘ Then learn from me to be 
merciful,’ said Mohammed, and handed 
him back the weapon. Durthur became 
one of his firmest friends.” 

Mohammed was highly susceptible 
to the influence of female beauty. He 
made such ample use of his opportuni- 
ties that by 629 he had had eleven wives, 
though he did not take a second till after 
the death of Khadija. Heaven was 
indulgent to the prophet’s weakness, and 
vouchsafed special revelations at con- 
venient seasons to justify privileges in 
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excess of those allowed to ordinary 
believers. Such lavish matrimony, how- 
ever, had its drawbacks ; the ladies 
quarrelled among themselves, and divine 
interposition became necessary to the res- 
toration of domestic order. Mohammed 
has been severely blamed for his relations 
with the other sex, and specially for the 
opportune revelations by which he sanc- 
tioned his undue indulgence. Obviously, 
however, in this as in other matters, it is 
not quite fair to judge him by standards 
which wpre unknown to his age and 
country. The example of the Hebrew 
patriarchs may extenuate, though not 
perhaps remove, the censure, while it 
might be urged that so many Christian 
rulers have similarly offended that we 
should hesitate to cast the first stone. 
And, as Mr. Bosworth Smith points out, 
if Mohammed gave himself exceptional 
privileges, he imposed on himself excep- 
tional privations in the way of prayers, 
fasting, and poverty. To consider 
Mohammed a voluptuary in the ordinary 
sense would, therefore, be too harsh an 
application of the term. 

The fanatical devotion which Moham- 
med aroused in his followers was one of 
the chief causes of his ultimate success. 
His intense earnestness first convinced 
them of the reality of his mission, and 
esteem for the man was reinforced by 
respect for his achievements. For long 
the Arabs would have none of his religion, 
but, impressed by his growing power, 
they grew to believe that nothing could 
withstand the might of his deity ; they 
willingly gave up the idols to which they 
were but half-devoted, and abandoned 
themselves to enthusiasm for a grander 
cause. Over his immediate followers 
his powerful personality gave him a 
marvellous ascendancy. The wisdom of 
his decisions at Medina is generally 
admitted ; indeed, Wellhausen considers 
Mohammed’s work in that city as 
redounding more to his credit than the 
production of the Koran. Clearly the 
religious enthusiast had a strong vein of 
practical good sense in his strangely com- 
pacted nature. 


The question of Mohammed’s sin- 
cerity has been a subject of prolonged 
and sometimes far from lukewarm dis- 
cussion. At one time he was usually 
called (as by Dante) “ the false prophet,” 
and no one thought of questioning the 
aptness of the designation. Nowadays 
we have a little more charity and a good 
deal more knowledge. A Christian 
writer, the Rev. J. W. H. Stobart, 
remarks on the change which has taken 
place in regard to the founder of Islam. 
Luther regarded him as the first-born of 
Satan ; Melancthon as having been 
inspired by the same personage; Prideaux 
considered him as from first to last a 
wilful deceiver, and so forth. As Mr. 
Stobart says, the time has come .when 
such bitter epithets and sweeping con- 
demnation are unnecessary, and notes 
the opinion of PVeeman that “it is no 
longer thought any part of the duty of 
a Christian writer to see nothing but 
wickedness and imposture in the author 
of the great antagonistic creed.”* Mr. 
Stobart’s own attitude, however, is not 
entirely free from the prepossessions 
which he deprecates. Adopting the 
view of Sir \\illiam Muir, he regards 
Mohammed’s conception of his divine 
mission as resulting from the promptings 
of “spiritual pride and ambition,” under 
the temptation of which “ he fell.”* “ If 
Mohammed’s sole purpose had been the 
search after truth, if his eye had been 
single, the still small voice w'ould have 
doubtless suggested the way,” because 
“it is hard to believe that the Spirit of 
Truth leaves in darkness and error the 
honest heart which looks to Him for 
light.”3 But “ the stealthy advances of a 
worldly ambition blinded his mental 
vision, blunted his dependence on a 
Higher Power, and by the suggestion^ of 
the Evil One took captive his soul.”^ 
There is morfe to the same effect, as well 
as a reiteration of Sir W. Muir’s charge 
that Motrammed was guilty of blas- 
phemously “ forging the name of God.” 

* Islam and its Founder (S.P.CK.), p. ^4. 

“ Ibidi p. 66. ^ Ibid, Ibid, 
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Such remarks would appear to have 
come direct from a theological college.. 
Their lack of enlightenment is partially 
compensated by the admission on the 
next page that “ambition could hardly 
have been altogether his prevailing 
motive, for he made no provision to 
perpetuate in his own family the temporal 
power which was his.” Wealth and 
regal state he coveted not, for “when his 
name was exalted above the name of all 
creatures, borne on the prayers of the 
faithful, and made second only to Allah 
himself, he still occupied the same 
humble house, at times performed even 
the menial duties of his household, still 
exercised himself in acts of humility, and 
still expressed himself as much as ever 
in need of the mercy of the All-Com- 
passionate forhis entrance into Paradise.”* 
This writer comes to the conclusion that 
“a substantial belief in the reality of a 
divine commission impelled Mohammed 
forward,” and “was the secret motive 
which called into being those spiritual 
claims of which the results have been so 
memorable.” His original purity and 
sincerity, however, became tarnished by 
interested motives, until, “by the very 
deceitfulness of his heart, he came to 
consider his wild and sinful impulse as 
the will of Heaven, and as indubitable 
inspiration from on high.”* 

There is probably some truth in the 
latter verdict, for the character of 
Mohammed undoubtedly, as his circum- 
stances changed, lost a good deal of its 
ethical sweetness j but the writer does 
not err on the side of charity. There is 
a general consensus of opinion regarding 
Mohammed’s complete sincerity during 
his earlier career, combined with a sus- 
picion that he became self-seeking and 
insincere as he grew older. Religious 
degeneration is not an uncommon 
phenomenon, it is true ; but its impor- 
tance must be grievously over-estimated 
when its manifestations are treated as 
promptings of the “ Evil One.” That is 


no great advance on the position of 
Luther. Even Sir William Muir admits 
that Mohammed's conviction that he 
was inspired was reached slowly and 
only after severe mental distress, and 
that “there is nothing so remarkable 
as the faith reposed by Mohammed in 
the Deity as an ever-present and all-con- 
trolling agency.”* 

Wellhausen points out that Mohammed 
had apparently everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by proclaiming the new 
faith. His estrangement with his native 
city must have caused him great anxiety, 
for to an Arab it is a living death to be 
at variance with his own people.* It is 
never easy for the mind of the West to 
fathom the mind of the East. It is by 
no means an improbable supposition 
that actions which to us may appear the 
result of conscious deception may to an 
Arab imply nothing of the kind. To 
him the suggestions of prudence and self- 
interest may not be at all incompjlti- 
ble with the deepest ecstasy of the pietist. 
Like many other great mystics, Moham- 
med was afflicted with epilepsy, or more 
probably catalepsy — adcrangementwhi<'h 
must have had a large share in producing 
the medley of ill-digested ideas whicii 
composed his mental equipment. He 
had convulsions, ecstasies, trances ; he 
heard voices ; he saw visions ; angels 
appeared to him; God spoke to him as 
clearly as to Abraham of old. Such a 
mind, dominated by the fierce fatalism 
of the East, limited by hereditary in* 
lluences, filled with overwhelming aspira- 
tions towards righteousness, butstruggling 
against an inevitable ignorance, must be 
more or less incomprehensible to modern 
reasoners. That Mohammed never 
attained a consistent and worthy concep- 
tion of deity is not surprising. It is what 
he actually achieved that astounds us. 
He cannot be measured with a foot-rule ; 
he must be judged by the ideas and con- 
ditions of his own time. 

On this question of Mohammed's 


* Islam and its Foundir^ p. 67. * Mohammed and Islam, 

• Ibid^ p. 68. • Encyclopcedia Britannic art. “ Mohammed.** 
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alleged self-deception, Mr. Bosworth 
Smith pronounces an opinion which 
appears more consonant with both reason 
and charity than those previously quoted : 
“Who can drawthe line where enthusiasm 
ends and self-deception or even imposture 
begins? No one who knows human 
nature will deny that the two are often 
perfectly consistent with each other. 
Once persuaded fully of his divine 
mission as a whole, a man unconsciously 
begins to invest his personal fancies and 
desires with a like sanction ; it is not 
that he tampers with his conscience ; he 
rather subjects conscience and reason, 
appetite and affection, to the one domi- 
nating influence ; and so, as time goes 
on, with perfect good faith, gets to con- 
found what comes from below wflth what 

comes from above The more fully 

convinced a man is of the goodness of 
his cause, the more likely is he to forget 
the means in the end ; he need not con- 
sciously assert that the end justifies the 
means, but his eyes are so fixed upon 
the end that they overlook the interval 
between the idea and its realisation.”^ 
AVe have ample evidence of the substan- 
tial unity of Mohammed’s career. He 
never wavered in his belief in his mission, 
yet he never represented himself as more 
than a weak and fallible mortal. “ I 
doubt,” says Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
“ whether any other man whose external 
conditions changed so much ever himself 
changed less to meet them ; the accidents 
are changed ; the essence seems to me to 
be the same in all.”* 

Let us judge Mohammed fairly, and 
keep the facts in mind. We know that 
in a world of superstition he proclaimed 
the unity of a supreme being ; that he 
limited polygamy and reckless divorce; 
that he encouraged the emancipation of 
slaves and set the example ; and that he 
laid down as a fundamental principle the 
equality of all Moslem believers ;3 that he 
was amiable and just, generous and 

' Alohammtd and Mohammedanism ^ p. 118. 

* Ibid. 

3 England and /slam, by H. Crossfield. 


tolerant. We in the present day are not 
1 ^ likely to consider him divinely inspired, 
and it is equally hard to hold that he 
was an impostor. 

Islamy which is the correct name of 
the youngest of the great religions, 
“comes from a word meaning in the 
first instance ‘ to be at rest, to have done 
one’s duty, to be at perfect peace,’ and 
is commonly held to mean ‘submission 
to the will and commandments of God.’”^ 
Moslem, or Muslim, the name given to 
its believers, is derived from Islam^ and 
means “a righteous man.” To practise 
submission to the will of God obviously 
implies the belief that that wflll has made 
its dictates known ; and the religion of 
Mohammed, like that of the Jews and 
Christians, is avowedly based upon a 
direct revelation alleged to have been 
made by God to man. No difficulty 
arising from the vague connotation of 
the term “ God ” presents itself to the 
Moslem ; to him God is a being so well 
known, holding such intimate relations 
with the life of human beings as to make 
his guiding care of them not merely 
credible, but axiomatic. 

To the simple root-conception of Islam, 
faith in one God, must be added its con- 
sequence, faith in Mohammed as the 
last and greatest of his prophets. To 
the Moslem the one is as inevitable as 
the other ; the European distinguishes 
between them. In the words of Gibbon : 
“ If the first article is an eternal truth, 
the second is a necessary fiction.”* 

The revelations believed to have been 
made at various times to Mohammed, as 
the circumstances of his career furnished 
occasion, were .dictated by him to a 
scribe who wrote them down, probably 
in a hurried manner, on any convenient 
substance, such as date leaves, tablets of 
white stone, bones, and pieces of parch ‘ 
ment : these, after* the prophet’s death, 
were collected and cop'ied, without regard 
to order of time or subject, ‘and formed 
the Koran, of^ the Readings the 114 

‘ Clodd’s Childhood of Religions, p, 1804. 

• Decline and Fall, vol. iii. , p. 48^5. 

* F 
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suras or chapters of which not only 
furnish the whole civil as well as reli- 
gious code of the Mohammedans, but 
are believed by them to be the direct, 
uncreated, and eternal word of God, 
perfect and complete in every particular. 

The Koran is a strange book. The 
lofty and the puerile, the grand and the 
ignoble, are so intermingled that it is 
sometimes hard to realise that it is the 
product of one mind ; hard to feel that 
the benignity and the ferocity of 
Mohammed's conception of God did not 
present themselves to him as essential 
contradictions. Yet there can be no 
doubt that this illiterate and half-bar- 
barous Arab had a great and wonderful 
mind — a mind which has proved one of 
the most potent forces in human history. 

I We shall presently let the Koran say 
something for itself, but in the meantime 
the following estimate of it by an acute 
and able historian may be of interest : — 

In philosophy it is incomparably inferior to 
the writings of Sakya Mouni, the founder of 
Buddhism ; in its science it is absolutely worth- 
On speculative or doubtful things it is 
copious enough ; but in the exact, where a test 
can be applied to it, it totally fails. Its 
astronomy, cosmogony, physiology, are so 
puerile as to invite our mirth, if the occasion did 
not forbid. They belong to the old times of the 
world, the morning of human knowledge. The 
earth is firmly balanced in its seat by the weight 
of the mountains; the sky is supported over it 
like a dome, and we are instructed in the 
wisdom and power of God by being told to find 
a crack in it if we can. Ranged in stories seven 
in number are the heavens, the highest being 
the habitation of God, whose throne — for the 
Koran does not reject Assyrian ideas — is sus- 
tained by winged animal forms. The shooting 
stars are pieces of red-hot stone thrown by 
angels at impure spirits when they approach too 
closely. Of God the Koran is full of praise, 
setting forth, often in not unworthy imagery, his 
majesty. Though it bitterly denounces those 
who give him any equals, and assures them that 
their sin will never be forgiven ; that in the 
judgment day they must answer the fearful ques- 
tion, “Where are my companions about whom 
ye disputed ?” though it inculcates an absolute 
dependence on the mercy of God, and de- 
nounces as criminals all those ^ho make a mer- 
chandise of religion, its ideas of the Deity are 
altogether anthropomorphic. lie is only a 
|riganfic man living in a paradise. In this respect, 
ihougti exceptional passages might be cited, the 


reader rises from a perusal of the 1 14 chapters of 
the Koran with a final impression that they have 
given him low and unworthy thoughts ; nor is it 
surprising that one of the Mohammedan sects 
reads it m such a way as to find no difficulty in* 
asserting that “ from the crown of the head to 
the breast God is hollow, and from the breast 
downward he is solid ; that he has black curled 
hair, and roars like a lion at every watch of 

the night As to man, Mohammed is diffuse 

enough respecting a future state, speaking with 
clearness of a resurrection, the judgment-day, 
Taradise, the torment of hell, the worm that 
never dies, the pains that never end ; but wdlh 
all this precise description of the future there are 
many errors as to the past. * 

Comparing the literary merits of the 
Koran with those of the Bible, the 
former must be admitted to reach a 
lower degree of excellence : — 

Its most celebrated passages, as those on the 
nature of God in chapters ii. and xxiv., will 
bear no comparison with parallel ones in the 
Psalms and Book of Job. In the narrative 
style the story of Joseph in chapter xii., com- 
pared with the same incidents related in Genesis, 
shows a like inferiority. Mohammed also adul- 
terates his work with many Christian legends, 
derived probably from the apocryphal gospel of 
St Barnabas ; he mixes with many of his own 
inventions the scripture account of the tempta- 
tion of Adam, the Deluge, Jonah and the whale, 
enriching the whole with stories like the later 
Night Entertainments of his country, the Seven 
Sleepers, Gog and Magog, and all the wonders 
of genii, sorcery, and char ins. “ 

The Koran, however, has a better 
side ; indeed, it could hardly have 
exerted so vast an influence on the life 
of humanity if it were devoid of the 
purer elements of religion. We cannot 
fully agree with Professor Draper when 
he says : “ The Koran abounds in excel- 
lent moral suggestions and precepts ; its 
composition is so fragmentary tliat wc 
cannot turn to a single page without 
finding maxims of which all men must 
approve.” The moral element in the 
Koran is disproportionately slender, and 
is well nigh lost amid the storm of 
threats and denunciations, the lurid 
pictures of the future state, the imperfect 
views of God, which betray its origin 
with sufficient clearness. Still, it is true 

* Draper’s Intellectual Development of Europet 
vol. i., p. 342. 

» Ibid, p. 343. 
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that “ there is a perpetual insisting on ; 
the necessity of prayer, an inculcation of | 
mercy, almsgiving, justice, fasting, pilgrim- ; 
^ge, and other good works ; institutions 
resoecting conduct, both social and 
domestic, debts, witnesses, marriage, 
wine, and the like ; above all, a constant 
stimulation to do battle with the infidel 
and blasphemer.”* 

No religion more faithfully reflects the 
(‘onditions amid which it arose than does 
Islam. Springing from a personal founder, 
it naturally partakes of his character ; its 
indebtedness to Judaism is plainly mani- 
fest ; while the influence of the old Arab 
j.)olytheism is perceptible in many of the 
inferior elements already mentioned. A 
vigorously monotheistic idea of God — 
religious sincerity of the intensest nature, 
the assiduous inculcation of good works, 
and an admirable breadth of toleration 
for the great and earnest of other faiths, 
are some of the chief merits of Moham- 
med’s creed. An inability to rise beyond 
the current semi-barbarous notions of 
moral and spiritual truth, and the stereo- 
typing of those conceptions in a fixed 
and inflexible system which has encou- 
raged a violent bigotry and shown itself 
practically incapable of further progress, 
are the leading drawbacks of the Moham- 
medan faith. 

The Mohammedans divide their reli- 
gion into two distinct parts : Imdn — />., 
faith or theory ; and Dhi — /.e., religion 
or practice ; and teach that it is built 
on five fundamental points, one belong- 
ing to faith and the other four to prac- 
tice.® 

The first is the confession of faith 
that “ there is no God but the true God, 
and that Mohammed is his prophet.” 
Under this head are com{)rchended six 
distinct branches — viz. ; — 

1. Belief in God. 

2. In his angels. 

3. In his scriptures. 

4. In his prophets. 

* Draper’s Inielleciual Development of Europe. 

P- 344- ^ ^ , 

* Sale’s Koran y Preface, sec. 4, . 


5. Ill the resurrection and day of judg- 

ment. 

6. In God’s absolute decree and pre- 

determination of both good and 
evil.* 

The four points relating to practice 
are 

1 . Prayer, under which are compre- 

hended those washings or purifica- 
tions which are necessary prepara- 
tions required before prayer. 

2. Alms. 

3. Fasting; and 

4. The Pilgrimage to Mecca.® 

Of these duties the Caliph Omar II. 
said that prayer carried the believer half 
way to God ; fasting brought him to his 
door, and alms gained him admission. 

Prayer is enjoined five times during 
the twenty-four hours : — 

1. In the morning before sunrise. 

2. When noon is past, and the sun 

begins to decline from the 
meridian. 

3. In the afternoon before sunset. 

4. In the evening after sunset, and 

before day be shut in ; and 

5. After the day is shut in, and before 

the first watch of the night. s 

Although great importance is attached 
to the regular performance of this duty, 
what is principally to be regarded, say 
the Moslem doctors, is the inward dis- 
position of the heart, which is the life 
and spirit of prayer ; the most punctual 
observance of the external rites and cere- 
monies being of little or no avail, if 
performed without due attention, reve- 
rence, devotion, and hope.-* The follow- 
ing passage from the Koran emphasizes 
this higher aspect of religic>us duty : — 

It is not righteousness that ye turn your faces 
in prayer towards the east arifl the west, but 
righteousness is him who believeth irj God 
and the last day, and the angels, and the Scrip- 
tures, and the prophets ; who giveth money for 
God’s sake unto Inis kindred and unto orphans, 
and the needy and the strnnger, and those who 
ask, andTor redentption of capti\ es ; who is con- 
stant at prayer anti giveth ahn.'» ; and of those 

* Sale’s Preface, sec. 4.. “ Ibid. 

^Ibid. ^ Ibid, . 
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who perform their covenant when they have 
covenanted, and who behave themselves patiently 
in adversity^nd hardships and in time of violence : 
these are they who are true, and these are they 
who fear God.* 

■ • The Koran gives no set forms of 
prayer, but the first of the following 
passages might serve as such, and is one 
of the most favourable specimens : — 

God, will not force any soul beyond its capacity ; 
it shall have the good which it gaineth, and it 
^all suffer the evil which it gaineth. O Lord, 

ihi^h us not if we forget or act sinfully. O 
lay not on us a burden like that which 
thou hast laid on those who have been before us 
neither make us, O Lord, to bear what we have 
not strength to bear, but be favourable unto us, 
and spare us, and be merciful unto us. 3 

O my son, be constant at prayer, and com- 
mand that which is just, and forbid that which is 
evil ; and be patient under the afflictions which 
shall befall thee ; for this is a duty absolutely 
ittcumbent on all men. Distort not thy face out 
of contempt for men, neither walk in the earth 
with insolence; for God loveth no arrogant, 
vuinglorious person. And be moderate in thy 
pace and lower thy voice ; for the most ungrateful 
of all voices surely is the voice of asses. 

Observe the stated times of prayer, and pay 
the legal alms ; and lend unto God an acceptable 
loan ; for whatever good ye send before for your 
souls ye shall find the same with God, This 
will be better, and will merit a greater reward. 
And ask God forgiveness ; for God is ready to 
forgive and merciful. s 

Regularly perform thy prayer at the declension 
of the sun, at the first darkness of the night, and 
the prayer of daybreak ; for the prayer of day- 
break is borne witness unto by the angels. And 
watch some part of the night in the same exercise, 
as a work of supererogation for thee ; peradven- 
ture thy Lord will raise thee to an honourable 

station Pronounce not thy prayer aloud, 

neither pronounce it with too low a voice, but 
follow a middle way between these ; and say, 
Praise be unto God, who hath not begotten any 
child ; who hath no partner in the kingdom, 
nor hath any to protect him from contempt ; and 
minify him by proclaiming his greatness.^ 

Charity in the form of alms is a great 
point in the faith of Islam. Alms are 
of two sorts, legal and voluntary. The 
former, represented by the taxes paid to 
the State, are of indispensable obliga- 

* Koran, c. ii. ^ 

® An allusion to the onerous observances of 
the Jews. 

3 Koran, c. ii. Did, c. xxxi. 

s Didf c. Ixxiii. ® Did, c. xvii. 


tion, being corinnanded by the law, which 
directs and determined both the portion 
which is to be given and of what things 
it ought to be given. The voluntary, 
alms, which usually take the form of 
distributing food to the poor, are left to 
everyone’s liberty, to give more or less, 
as he shall see fit. The Mohammedan 
law prescribes that alms are to be given 
of cattle, money, corn, fruits, and wares 
sold. Two and a half per cent, of the 
value is the customary proportion, but 
none is payable unless the value reaches 
a certain amount, nor until the twelfth 
month of possession is begun ; nor are 
alms due for cattle employed in tilling 
the ground, or in carrying burdens. 
Many Mohammedans have rendered 
themselves illustrious by almsgiving. 
Hassan, the grandson of the prophet, 
is related to have thrice in his life divided 
his substance equally between himself 
and the poor, and twice to have given 
away all he had ; and the generality of 
Moslems are so addicted to the doing of 
good that they extend their charity even 
to brutes.* 

Many injunctions to almsgiving, usually 
joined with those to prayer, occur in the 
Koran. The following passages are 
illustrations : — 

Give unto him who is of kin to thee his 
reasonable due ; and also to the poor and the 
stranger : this is better for those who seek the 
face of God ; and they shall prosper. Whatever 
ye shall give in usury, to be an increase of men's 
substance, shall not be increased by the blessing 
of God ; but whatever ye shall give in alms, for 
God’s sake, they shall leceive a twofold reward. “ 

They will ask thee what they shall bestow in 
alms. Answer, the good which ye bestow, let 
it be given to parents, and kindred, and orphans, 
and the poor, and the stranger. 3 

Alms are to be distributed only unto the poor 
and the needy, and those who are employed in 
collecting and distributing the same, and unto 
those whose hearts are reconciled, and for the 
redemption of captives, and unto those who are 
in debt and insolvent, and for the advancement 
of God’s religion, and unto the traveller. Thi.s 
is an ordinance from God, and God is knowing 
and wise.^ 

They will ask thee concerning wine and lots. 

* Sale’s Preface, sec. 4 . * Koran, c. xxx. 

3 /did, c. ii^, * Ibid, c. ix. 
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Answer, In both there is great sin, and also 
some things of use i^nto men ; but their sinful- 
ness is greater th&i their use. They will ask 
thee also what they shall bestow in alms ; 
answer, What ye have to spare. Thus God 
showeth his signs unto you, that peradventure 
ye might seriously think of this present world 
and of the next. They will also ask thee con- 
cerning orphans ; answer, To deal righteously 
with them is best ; and if ye intermeddle with 
the management of what beloiigs to them, do 
them no wrong ; they are your brethren.* 

Ye will never attain unto righteousness until 
ye give in alms of that which ye love.® 

The believer is directed to be charit- 
able without ostentation : — 

Alms ^iven in secret atone for sins, and shall 
have their reward . 3 

Almsgiving, being looked upon by the 
conscientious Moslem as securing an 
immediate good to the recipient as well 
as his blessing and prayers, is practised 
by many who neglect much of the 
orthodox ceremonial of Lslam.'^ 

Fasting is a duty of so great moment 
that Mohammed used to say it was “the 
gate of religion.” It comprehends three 
degrees : — 

1. The restraining the natural appetites 

of the body. 

2. The restraining the ears, eyes, 

tongue, hands, feet, and other 
members from sin ; and 

3. The fasting of the heart from 

worldly cares, and refraining the 
thoughts from everything besides 
God .5 

O true believers, a fast is ordained you, as it 
was ordained unto those before you, that ye may 
fear God. A certain number of days shall ye 
fast ; but he among you who shall be sick, or 
on a journey, shall fast an etiual number of other 
days. And those who can keep it, and do not, 
must redeem their neglect by maintaining of a 

oor man. And he who voluntarily dealeth 

etter with the poor man than he is obliged, this 
shall be better for him. But if ye fast, it shall 
be better for you, if ye knew it. The month of 
Ramadan shall ye fast, in which the Koran was 
sent down from heaven, a direction unto men, 
and declarations of direction, and the distinction 
between good and evil.*^ 

* Did, c. ii. » Did, c. iii. 

* Stobart, Islam and its Founder, p. 194. 

* Ibid, p. igS' ^ ^ Sale’s Preface, sec. 4. 

^ Koran, c. ii. 


During each day of the month of 
Ramadan the Moslems keep a strict f^t 
from daybreak till sunset. At night, 
however, they are allowed to eat and 
drink their fill, until, in the words of the 
Koran, they “can plainly distinguish -a 
white thread from a black thread by the 
daybreak.” So strictly is the fast kept 
that it is considered to be broken by 
bathing, by the smelling of perfume; 
and, among the severer ascetics, by 
opening the mouth to speak, thereby 
breathing the air too freely. This fasf 
involves no slight hardship during tht 
long days of the hot Arabian summer, 
but it is mitigated in the case of tra- 
vellers, sick persons, including all whose 
health would be injured by fasting, 
expectant mothers, old persons, and 
young children. All are obliged, how- 
ever, when they become able, to fast an 
equal number of other days; and the 
breaking of the fast is ordered to be 
expiated by giving alms to the poor. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is so neces- 
sary a point of practice that, according 
to a tradition of Mohammed, he who dies 
without performing it may as well die 
a Jew or a Christian.^ The following 
are among the terms in which it is 
enjoined in the Koran : — 

Perform the pilgrimage of Mecca, and the- 
visitation of God ; and if ye be besieged, send 
that offering which shall he easiest The pil- 

grimage must he perfDnued in the known, 

months Make provision for your journey ; 

but the best provision is piety. “ 

Proclaim unto the people a solemn pilgrimage; 
let them come unto thee on foot and on every 
lean camel, arriving from every distant road ; 
that they may be witnesses of the advantages 
which accrue to them from visiting this hf ly 
place, and may commemorate the name of God 
on the appointed days, in gratitude for the brute 
cattle which he hath bestowed on them. Where- 
fore eat thereof, and feed the needy and the poor. 
Afterwards let them put an end to the neglect of 
their persons ; and let them pay their v.ows, and 
comimss the ancient house. This let them do. 
And whoever shall regard the sacred ordinances 
of God, this Will be better for him in the sight of 
his Lord.” 

m 

The scrupylous cleanliness of the 

* Sale’s Preface, sec. 4. * Koran, c. iu 

3 Did, c, xxii. 
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Moslems is an honourable feature in 
their faith. The prophet is said to have 
declared that the practice of religion is 
founded on cleanliness,” and a commen- 
tator has reckoned among the degrees of 
purification the cleansing of the heart 
from blameable inclinations, and the 
purging from one’s thoughts all affec- 
tions which may divert them from God.* 

It will be seen that the essential and 
positive doctrines of Islam are few and 
simple. Its negative precepts deal with 
the oi^inary offences against social well- 
being — in a somewhat barbarous spirit, 
it is true, but not without occasional 
gleams of humane feeling. Theft is 
sternly punished : “If a man or woman 
steal, cut off their hands. The old 
Jewish law of exact retribution is 
retained : “ An eye for an eye, a tooth 
far a tooth, and a life for a life.” 
Whether such laws are a wholesome 
restraint on evil is to be decided rather 
l)y the requirements of civil society than 
by religious enactments. Adultery is 
punishable either by imprisonment for 
life or by death, but the care to be taken 
in obtaining proof of the offence, no 
less than four witnesses being required, 
renders the crime almost unknown ; and 
the liberty of the male Moslem to have 
four wives practically confines it to the 
female sex. The severe beating awarded 
to a false accusation is also calculated to 
reduce the number of charges. A text 
condemning gambling and the use of 
intoxicating liquors has already been 
quoted. Murder is forbidden ; the 
punishment, if the victim be a believer, 
is declared to be “ Hell-fire for ever,” 
and presumably the criminal is put to 
death as the speediest means of qualifying 
him for its torments. The law of strict 
retaliation holds good, and it is only when 
there are extenuating circumstances that 
the death penalty is not inflicted. In 
such cases the crime may be commuted 
by payment of a fine to the family of the 

« 

* Rev. J. H. Stobart, Islam and its Founder, 
P- I9S- , 

* Sale s Preface, sec. 4 . 


slain person. The latter’s representa- 
tives are not allowed to’ torture the 
criminal to death, or to Exceed a fitting 
punishment. Unintentional homicide is 
gently dealt with ; the culprit may, 
according to the circumstances of the 
case, expiate his offence by freeing a 
believer from captivity, fasting two 
months, or paying a sufficient fine to 
the family of the victim. Uninten- 
tional wounds are usually punished by 
infliction of a carefully-graduated money 
fine.* 

The distribution of property by will 
is regulated by the Koran ; a man is not 
allowed to will away from his family more 
than one-third of his estate, the remainder 
being divided between his relatives in 
fixed proportions, and the interests of 
women and children being duly pro- 
tected. 

As will be seen, the severity of many 
of the Mohammedan laws is mitigated 
by a spirit of reason and humanity which 
must be considered remarkable, taking 
into account the character of the time in 
which Mohammed lived ; it was certainly 
an advance uf)on the legislation of Europe 
at the same epoch. I'heft, for instance, 
is a venial offence if committed to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger. Unfortunate 
debtors are treated with great leniency. 
If the prospect of payment is almost 
hopeless, the creditor is recommended 
to remit the debt as alms.® Insolvency 
and inability to work in order to dis- 
charge the claim cancel all further obli- 
gation. 3 At the same time, the Koran 
emphatically enjoins the most con- 
scientious fulfilment of all private con- 
tracts. Usury is condemned, and this 
is understood to apply to the taking of 
interest for money. “ Truly selling is 
but as usury, and yet God hath permitted 
selling and forbidden usury. ”4 

The following passage, advocating a 

* Chambers’s Encyclopedia, art. “ Moham- 
medanism.” 

® Koran, c. ii. 

3 Chambers’s Encyclopedia, art. “ Moham- 
medanism.” 

4 Koran, c. ii. 
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written record of debts, contains a very 
, shrewd touch at the end : — 

O true believers, when ye bind yourselves one 
to the other in a debt for a certain time, write it 

down But if he who owneth the debt be 

foolish, or weak, or be not able to dictate him- 
self, let his agent dictate according to equity ; 
and call to witness two witnesses of your neigh- 
bouring" men ; but if there be not two men, let 
there be a man and two women of those whom 
ye shall choose for witnesses ; if one of those 
women should mistake, th& other of them will 
cause her to recollect. * 

The prophet’s simple life led him to 
reprove anxiety to multiply riches, especi- 
ally if foul means be employed. “ VV’‘oe 
to every slanderer and backbiter w’ho 
heapeth up riches and thinketh they can 
render him immortal. He shall surely 
be cast into hell”* 

In reading the Koran we frequently 
meet with the assertion that in the day 
of judgment “one soul shall not be able 
to obtain anything on behalf of another 
soul “ no soul shall acquire any merits 
or demerits but for itself ; and no 
burdened soul shall bear the burden of 
another. ”4 I'his is viewed by a Christian 
writer as amounting to “a direct denial 
of the Redemption, though the greatest 
of the Apostles has expressed the same 
idea in almost identical language : “Every 
man shall bear his own burden.” To 
the Rationalist it would seem that, if the 
theory of individual responsibility is true, 
it is well to hold it consistently. “ Here- 
ditary taint from the Fall is nowhere 
admitted. Adam fell, it is true, by eating 
the forbidden fruit; but his fall (as it 
would appear) was the consequence, not 
the cause, of the proneness of his nature 
to sin. All men have sinned, but it has 
been each his own fault, acting indepen- 
dently, and not because of anything 
antecedent.”^ 

While it can hardly be denied that, on 
the whole, the influence of the Koran 
has been prejudicial to the position of 
women, it is only fair to remark that 

* Korafiy c. ii. » [bid^ c. civ. 

3 Ibidi c. Ixxxii. Ibid^ c. vi. 

3 Stobart, Islam^ p. 92. 

® Sir W. Muir, The Cordn (S.P.C.K.), p. 54. 


Islam should not be too hastily con- 
demned for this. Some of the special 
features of Moslem ethics are clearly the 
product of Oriental habits of life, and it 
should not be assumed that those habits 
are of necessity immoral because foreign 
to our own. As Sir William Ivfuir 
points out : “ The Coran not only 

denounces any illicit laxity between the 
sexes in the severest terms, but exposes 
the transgressor to condign punishment. 
For this reason, and because the condi- 
tions of what is licit are so accommodate, 
ing and wide, a certain negative virtue 
(it can hardly be called continence or 
chastity) pervades Mohammedan society, 
in contrast with which the gross and 
systematic immorality in certain parts of 
every European community may be 
regarded by the Christian with shame 
and confusion. In a purely Moham- 
medan country, however low may be the 
general level of moral feeling, the still 
lower depths of fallen humanity are com- 
paratively unknown.”^ 

Though we have not space in which 
to offer any further estimate of Moham- 
med’s character, we may quote the 
judicious words in which Dr. W’eil ex- 
presses his view of the founder of 
Islam : — 

As a reformer (which Mohammed originally 
was, and desired to be) he is entitled to our un- 
qualified recognition and admiration. An Arab 
who could lay bare the defects of the prevailing 
Judaism and Christianity, and, not without risk 
to his life, sought to destroy Polytheism, and 
implant among his people the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, deserves not merely a 
place by the side of the greatest men in history ; 
more than that, he merits the name of Prophet. 
But, as soon as he ceased to be tolerant, so soon 
as he sought to gain victory for the truth by 
means of- secret assassination and open war, 
and put forth in the name of the Almighty a 
new code of political, ceremonial, civil, police, 
and criminal law, he impressed on himself and 
on his utterances the stamp of human weakness 
and decay.’ 

An interesting anecdote which fur- 
nished the occasion .for a chapter in the 
Koran/and reveals the essential nobility 
of the Prophet’s nature, may here be 

* Muir’s Cordn f p. 61. ® Ibid, p. 63. 
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inserted. He was once engaged in con- 
versation with some rich and powerful 
persons, when a blind man approached, 
and requested to be taught about God. 
Mohammed was annoyed at the inter- 
ruption, and turned away without making 
any reply. On reflection he perceived 
his error, and in the sura entitled “ He 
Frowned ” rebukes himself thus : — 

The prophet frowned and turned aside, 
because the blind man came unto him ; and how 
dost thou know whether he shall peradventure be 
cleansed from his sins, or whether he shall be 
admonished, and the admonition shall profit 
him ? The man who is wealthy thou receives! 
respectfully ; but he who cometh unto thee 
earnestly seeking his salvation, and who feareth 
God, dost thou neglect. By no means shouldst 
thou act thus.* 

Mohammed afterwards showed the 
blind man great kindness and respect, 
and on two occasions made him 
Governor of Medina.^ 

The rights of women and children are 
not defined by Mohammedan law in 
such a way as to provide for all possible 
contingencies \ the Koran rather enjoins 
obedience to general principles, which, 
if faithfully followed, are probably suf- 
ficient for most practical purposes. 

The following passages from the Koran 
are adduced as further illustrations of its 
ethical character : — 

Thou shalt admonish those who fear their 
Lord in secret, and are constant at prayer ; and 
whoever cleanseth himself from the guilt of dis- 
obedience, cleanseth himself to the advantage of 
his own soul ; for all shall be assembled before 
God at the last day. The blind and the seeing 
shall not be held equal ; neither darkness and 
light ; nor the cool shade and the scorching 
wind ; neither shall the living and the dead be 

held equal .3 Thou art^ no other than a 

preacher ; verily we have sent thee with truth, 
a bearer of good tidings, and a denouncer of 
threats. 5 

Your wealth and your children are only a 
temptation ; but with God is a great reward. 
Wherefore fear God, as much as ye are able ; and 
hear, and obey ; and give alms, for the good of 
your souls ; for whoso is preserved from the 

* Koran, c. Ixxx. 

® Sale’s Koran^ p. 437, note. 

3 These terms stand for thevtrue believers and 
the infidels respectively. 

+ I.e.y Mohammed. 

Koran, c. xxxv. 


covetousness of his own soul, they shall prosper. 
If ye lend linto God an acceptable Iqan, he will 
double the same unto you, and will forgive you ; 
for God is grateful and long-suffering, knowing 
both what is hidden and what is divulged ; the 
Mighty, the Wise.‘ 

Woe be unto those who give short measure or 
weight ; who, when they receive by measure 
from other men, take the full ; but when they 
measure unto them, or weigh unto them, defraud ! 
Do not these think they shall be raised again at 
the great day, the day whereon mankind shall 
stand before the Lord of all creatures?® 

Ye honour not the orphan, neither do ye 
excite one another to feed the poor ; and yc 
devour the inheritance of the weak, with undis- 
tinguishing greediness ; and ye love riches with 
much affection. By no means should ye do 
thus. 3 

If a woman fear ill-usage or aversion from her 
husband, it shall be no crime in them if they 
agree the matter amicably betw'een themselves, 
for a reconciliation is better than a separation. 
(Chap, iv.) 

O true believers, observe justice when ye bear 
witness before God, although it be against your- 
selves, or your parents, or relations, whether the 
party be rich or whether he be poor, for God is 
more worthy than them both : therefore, follow 
not your own lust in bearing testimony so that 
ye swerve from justice. {Jbui . ) 

Invite men unto the way of thy Lord by 
wisdom and mild exhortation ; and dispute with 
them in the most condescending manner : for 
thy Lord well knoweth him who strayeth from 
his path, and he well knoweth those who are 
rigltlly directed. If ye take vengeance on any, 
lake a vengeance proportionable to the wrong 
which hath been done you ; but if ye suffer 
wrong patiently, verily this will be better for the 
patient. {Chap, xvi.) 

Thy Lord hath commanded that ye worship 
none besides him ; and that ye show kindness 
unto your parents, whether the one of them or 
both of them attain to old age with thee. 
Wherefore say not unto them, Fie on you ! 
neither reproach them, but speak respectfully 
unto them ; and submit to behave humbly 
toward them, out of tender affection, and say, 
O Lord, have mercy on them both, -as they 
nursed me when I was little. (Chap, xxvii.) 

Whoso striveth to promote the true religion 
striveth for the advantage of his own soul, for 
God needelh not any of ius creatures ; and as to 
those who believe and work righteousness, we 
will expiate their evil deeds from them ; and we 
will give them a reward according to the utmost 
merit of their actions. (Chap, xxix.) 

Verily the true believers are brethren : where- 
fore reconcile your brethren ; and fear Gi>d, 


* Koran, c. Ixiv. * Ibid^ c. Ixxxiii. 

* c. Ixxxix. 
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that ye may obtain mercy, O true believers, 
let not men laugh other men to scorn, who 
peradventure may be better than themselves ; 
neither let women laugh other women to scorn, 

, who may possibly be better than themselves. 
Neither defame one another; nor call one 
another by opprobrious appellations. An ill 
name it is to be charged with wickedness, after 
having- embraced the faith : and whoso repenteih 
not, they will be the unjust doers. O true 
!.>elievers, carefully avoid entertaining a suspicion 
of another ; for some suspicions are a crime. 
Int^uire not too curiously into other men’s 
lailings : neither let the one of you speak ill of 
another in his absence. (Chap, xlix.) 
r . Serve God, and associate no creature with 
Mm ; and show kindness unto parents, and 
relations, and orphans, and the poor, and your 
ncaghbour who is of kin to you, and also your 
neighbour who is a stranger, and to your familiar 
companion, and the traveller, and the captives 
whom your right hands shall possess. (Chap, 
xiv.) 

God commandeth you to restore what ye are 
trusted with to the owners ; and when ye judge 
between men, that ye judge according to equity ; 
a id surely an excellent virtue it is to which God 
exhorteth you. {/hid.) 

Observe justice when ye appear as witnesses 
before God, and let not hatred towards any 
induce you to do wrong ; but act justly : this 
will approach nearer unto piety. (Chap, v.) 

Strive to excel each other in gooa works. 

{/hid. ) 

Evil and good shall not be equally esteemed 
of, though the abundance of evil pleaseth thee. 
{Ibid, ) 

The following passages are extracted 
from Rodweirs translation, in which the 
suras are arranged as nearly as possible 
in the order of their appearance : — 

Adopt a placable method ; and enjoin what is ! 
just, and withdraw from the ignorant. (Chap, 
vii.) 

Fear God with all your might, and hear and 
obey ; and expend in alms for your soul’s weal, 
for whoso is saved from his own greed shall 
prosper. (Chap. Ixiv.) 

To those of your slaves who desire a deed of 
manumission, execute it for them if ye know 
good in them, and give them a |X)rtion of the 
wealth of God which he hath given you, 
(Chap, xxiv.) 

Woe then to those who pray, 
liut in their prayer are careless, 

Who make a show of devotion. 

But refuse help to the needy. 

(Chap, evil.) 

Your Lord well knoweth what is in your soul; 

he knoweth whether ye be righteous ; 

And verily gracious is he to those who return to 
him in obedience ; «» 


And to him who is of kin render his due, and 
also to the poor and to the wayfarer ; yet 
waste not wastefully. (Chap, xvii.) 

Touch not the substance of the orphan unless 
in an upright way till he attain his age of 
strength; and perform your covenant. Verily 
the covenant shall be inquired of ; ^ 

And give full measure when you measure ; and 
weigh with just balance ; this will be better and 

fairest for settlement And walk not proudly 

on the earth : truly thou canst by no means 
cleave the earth, neither canst thou reach to 
the mountains in height. {Ibid.) 

Very prominent in the Koran is the 
idea that just conduct will receive an 
ample reward hereafter : — 

As to him who believeth and doeth, he shall 
have a generous recompense. (Chap, xviii.) 

No soul knoweth what joy of the eyes is 
reserved for the good in recompense of their 
works. (Chap, xxxii.) 

On the other hand, the “ unbelievers 
shall taste a terrible punishment,” and be 
recompensed “ according to the worst of 
their actions” (c. .xli.), which is a little 
severe. 

Wife and children are the adornment of this 
present life ; but good works which are lasting 
are better in the sight of thy Lord as to recom- 
pense, and better as to hope. (Chap, xviii.) 

The idea of personal responsibility is 
strictly preserved : — 

He who dofeth right it is for himself ; and he 
that doeth evil it is for himself (c. xli.). 

For his own good only shall the guided yield 
to guidance, and to his own loss only shall the 
erring err, and the heavy laden shall not be 
laden with another’s load. (Chap, xvii.) 

The following passage recalls Crom- 
welLs advice to his Ironsides to ^‘Pray 
to God, but keep your powder dry — 

When ye march to war in the earth, it shall 
be no harm in you if ye shorten your prayers, in 
case ye fear the infidels may attack you ; for the 
infidels are your open enemy. But when thou, 
O prophet, shalt be among them, and shalt pray 
with them, let a party of them arise to prayer 
with thee, and let them take their arms ; and 
when they shall have worshipped let them stand 
behind you^ and let another party come that 
hath not praye^, and let them pray with thee, 
and let them be cautious and take their arms. 

Th5'*93rd sura, which • follows in its 
entirety, is perhaps the most beautiful in 
the Koran : — 

By the brightness of the morning ; and by the 
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night when it groweth dark ; thy Lord hath not 
forsaken thee, neither doth he hate thee. Verily, 
the life to come shall be better for thee than this 
present life ; and thy Lord shall give thee a 
reward wherewith thou shalt be well pleased. 
Did he not find thee an orphan, and hath he not 
taken care of thee ? And did he not find thee 
wandering in error, and hath he not guided thee 
into the truth ? And did he not find thee needy, 
and hath he not enriched thee? Wherefore 
oppress not the orphan ; neither repulse the 
b^gar ; but declare the goodness of thy Lord.* 

The following passage also forms a 
complete chapter : — 

By the war*horses which run swiftly to the 
battle, with a panting noise ; and by those which 
strike fire, by dashing their hoofs against the 
stones ; and by those which make a sudden in- 
cursion on the enemy early in the morning, and 
therein raise the dust, and therein pass through 
the midst of the hostile troops : verily man is 
ungrateful unto his Lord ; and he is witness 
thereof : and he is immoderate in the love of 
worldly good. Doth he not know, therefore, 
When that which is in the grave shall be taken 
forth, and that which is in men’s breasts shall 
bf brought to light, that their Lord will, on that 
dty, be fully informed concerning them.® 

The last sura that we shall quote 

* Koran, c, xciii. * Ibidt chap. c. 


consists of only twenty-tour English 
words, yet it is reckoned by Moham- 
medans themselves to be equal in value 
to a third part of the whole Koran, As . 
it has no concern with practical ethics, 
that judgment will hardly be endorsed 
by the English reader : — 

Say, God is one God ; the eternal God : he 
begetteth not, neither is he begotten : and there 
is not any one like unto him. * 

Generally, with regard to the ethical 
features of Islam, we may say that “ in- 
justice, falsehood, pride, revengefulness, 
calumny, mockery, avarice, prodigality, 
debauchery, mistrust, and suspicion are 
inveighed against as ungodly and wicked ; 
while benevolence, liberality, modesty, 
forbearance, patience, and endurance, 
frugality, sincerity, straightforwardness, 
decency, love of peace and truth, and, 
above all, trusting in God and submitting 
to his will, are considered as the pillars 
of true piety and the principal signs of 
a true believer. 

* Koran, c. cxii. 

® Chambers’s Encyclopiidia^ art. “Moham- 
medanism.” 
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SCIENCE AND SPECULATION 


I._WHAT IS 

^ I. Theology, Philosophy, and Science 
constitute our spiritual triumvirate. The 
limits of their several dominions have 
been insensibly shifting, so that at 
various epochs in History they have 
been of very varied importance. For 
centuries the predominance of Theology 
was absolute and undisputed. Philo- 
sophy, meanwhile, grew’ apace, till at 
last it was enabled to assert an inde- 
pendent position ; and while these two 
rivals struggled for supremacy, Science 
w’as also quietly and obscurely feeling 
its way to independence. 

§ 2. The office of Theology is now 
generally recognised as distinct from 
that of Philosophy and from that of 
Science. Its ancient claim to authority 
over all regions of inquiry has long been 
felt to be untenable, and has been 
frankly relinquished. Although claim- 
ing to hold the keys of the highest 
Truth, it nevertheless no longer pretends 
to decide upon the lower, but confesses 
its inability to furnish Research with 
effective Methods, or Knowledge with 
available data. It restricts itself to the 
region of Faith, and leaves to Philosophy 
and Science the region of Inquiry. Its 
main province is the province of Feel- 
ing; its office is the systematisation of 
our religious conceptions. 

This is the office not of one Theology, 
btH of all. No matter what other func- 
tions the various Theologies may assume. 


PHILOSOPHY? 

they invariably assume this, and give it 
pre-eminence. It is thus not only their 
common characteristic, but also their 
highest characteristic ; and now that the 
course of human evolution has detached 
both Philosophy and Science from 
Theology, this systematisation remains 
its sole function. 

§ 3. The office of Science is distinct. 
It may be defined as the systematisation 
of our knowledge of the order of phenomena 
considered as phenomena. It co-ordinates 
common knowledge. It explains the 
order of phenomena, by bringing them 
under their respective laws of co-existence 
and succession, classing particular facts 
under general conceptions. 

§ 4. The office of Philosophy is again 
distinct from these. It is the systematic 
saiion of the conceptions furnished by 
Theology and Science, It is hrurrrifArj 
€ 7 rL(TT 7 ]fjLU}v. As Sciencc is the systemati- 
sation of the various generalities reached 
through particulars, so Philosophy is the 
systematisation of the generalities of 
generalities. In other words, Science 
furnishes the Knowledge, and Philo- 
sophy the Doctrine. 

Each distinct science embraces a 
distinct province of knowledge. Mathe- 
matics treats of magnitudes, and disre- 
gards ail other relations ; Physics and 
Chemistry concbm themselves with the 
changes of inorganic bodies, leaving all 
vital relations to Biology ; Sociology 
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concerns itself with the relations of 
human beings among each other, and 
with their relations to human beings in 
the past and in the future. But Philo- 
sophy has no distinct province of know- 
ledge : it embraces the whole world of 
thought : it stands in the same relation 
to the various sciences as Geography 
stands to Topography. All the sciences 
subserve its purpose, furnish its life- 
blood. It systematises their results, 
co-ordinating their truths into a body 
of Doctrine. 

Thus, while Theology claims to 
furnish a system of religious concep- 
tions, and Science to furnish concep- 
tions of the order of the world, Philo- 
sophy, detaching their widest conceptions 
from both, furnishes a Doctrine which 
contains an explanation of the world and 
&f human destiny. 

Although this may appear a novel j 
definition, it will, on examination, be 
found to characterise the persistent 
function which in all times Philosophy 
has exercised. Moreover, it will be t 
found applicable in special cases, such 
as the philosophy of Science, the philo- 
sophy of Religion, the philosophy of 
History, or the philosophy of Art. Thus, 
given a science with its generalities 
laboriously ascertained, the philosophy 
of that science will be the co-ordination 
of its highest truths, the methods by 
which those truths were reached, and 
the relation which both these bear to the 
truths and methods of other sciences. 

I formerly defined Philosophy “an 
attempt to explain the phenomena of 
the universe.” This is too vague, and 
fails to mark the point of separation 
from Science and Theology; but, though 
vague, it expresses whaf has been the 
unconscious and persistent effort of 
philosophical speculation. 


§ 5. Such is the relative position of 
each of the three great spiritual powers 
at the present time. These positions 
were not always thus sharply defined’, 
but the history of thought exhibits a 
continuous development in these direc-*' 
tions. Theology at first was absolute 
and autocratic, not only furnishing reli- 
gious doctrine, but dictating generalities 
to Philosophy, and explanations of all 
but the commonest phenomena to 
Science. Philosophy served as a hand- 
maid to Theology, until she grew strong 
enough to think for herself. Science 
kept timidly aloof from all questions on 
which Theology had pronounced, and 
submitted to a peremptory order to be 
silent when her conclusions were unac- 
ceptable. Fortunately for Humanity, 
this creeping servitude was incompatible 
with the continued exercise of reason. 
As discoveries extended, as more and 
more phenomena were satisfactorily 
reduced to order, the widening reach of 
Inquiry embraced problem after problem, 
until now all the facts within human 
ken are assumed to be reducible to 
order on the scientific Method. With 
the growing strength came a growing 
courage, and timidity gave place to a 
proud self-reliance. Theology was first 
quietly yet firmly excluded from Cos- 
mology, its explanations of the world 
being set aside as myths ; then it was 
excluded from Biology ; and now even 
Sociology is claimed as amenable to 
scientific Methods, because all social 
phenomena are seen to be under the 
dominion of law. History shows a 
curious reversal of the principle of 
accommodation. Just as Science was 
formerly compelled to accommodate its 
conclusions to Theology, no matter at 
what cost of consistency, with ^wl^t 
sophistical excuses, so Theology is now 
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compelled to accommodate its dicta to 
the conclusions of Science, by utterly 
distorting the meaning of words. After 
having for centuries pursued its re- 
searches under the denunciation of 
Theology, and under the burden of a 
fear, terrible to delicate consciences, of 
approaching heresy when it was seeking 
truth. Science has at length ceased its 
timorous and futile efforts to reconcile 
its conclusions with anything but its 
own principles.* The problem is no 
longer : Given a doctrine of indisputable 
authority, how to reconcile the conclu- 
sions of Experience with its dicta ; the 
problem is : Given certain indisputable 
conclusions of Plxperience, how to recon- 
cile the dicta of an ancient doctrine with 
these irresistible conclusions.* 

§ 6. The conflict was inevitable, and 
was foreseen from the first. Inevitable, 
because the two powers are characterised 
by two different Methods, that of 
Theology being the Subjective, that of 
Science the Objective. These Methods 
will have to be considered more particu- 
larly in a future section \ for the present, 

I merely call attention to the fact of 
their opposition, and to the fact that 

* In 1864 was seen a memorable protest, on 
the part of scientific men, against every attempt 
to control their researches. In spite of the 
theological pressure, which is so powerful in 
England, our leading savans openly and itidig- 
nantly refused to sign a declaration of dependence. 

® A somewhat analogous inversion has taken 
place in the social prcjblcm. Formerly the 
problem was : Given the welfare and advantages 
of the Few, how best to reconcile with these the 
welfare of the Many; it now is: Given the 
welfare of the Many, how best to secure the 
advantages of the Few. The new Astronomy 
transferred the centre of the world from the 
small Earth to the mighty Sun ; the new 
Sociology transfers the centre of social life from 
the small group of Idlers to the mighty mass of 
Workers. 


Philosophy occupying an intermediate 
position has necessarily employed both 
Methods by turns. When it was in 
alliance with Theology, it adopted the 
Subjective Method : this was during its 
ontological phase. When the advance 
of Science furnished it with more and 
more material, Philosophy gradually 
detached itself more and more from 
Theology, without, however, consciously 
and completely adopting the Objective 
Method : this was its psychological 
phase. Finally, the all-embracing pro- 
gress of Science has forced Philosophy 
frankly to adopt the Objective Method : 
this is its present phase, the Positive 
Philosophy. 

The history of Philosophy is the 
narrative of its emancipation from 
Theology and its final constitution 
through the transformation of Science. 

§ 7. The annals are red with the 
flames of persecuting wTath at every 
attempt Philosophy made to assert 
independence. Naturally enough. No 
autocrat can be lenient to a powerful 
pretender ; and the more reasonable the 
pretender's claim, the more hateful \vill 
be its assertion. Philosophy, in turn, 
was equally intolerant of its rival Science, 
and allied itself with its ancient perse- 
cutor to persecute the new pretender. 

Aloof from the strife of polemics and 
personal irritations, the wise, calm spirits 
of our day resign themselves to the 
Triumvirate, defining for each its 
separate province, and trusting in 
harmony of combined effort which 
hitherto has been impossibly. It is 
time that the great perturbations should 
cease, and* the only struggles be carried 
on within* the Ihnits of each domain : 
theologians jp controversy with theo- 
logians, savans with savans, philosophers 
with philosophers. The three powers 
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have always hitherto been in a state 
of conflict or of armed peace. The 
problem of our age is, how to change 
this conflict into a concourse, to unite 
the independent and dissident efforts in 
dependent and harmonious efforts. This 
problem may be solved by the transfor- 
mation of Science into Philosophy, and 
by the transformation of Philosophy 
into Religion. But whether we reject 
or accept that solution, the systematisa- 
tion of* our religious conceptions and all 
its practical applications must be a 
distinct office from the systematisation 
of our conceptions of the order of 
phenomena; and the harmony of the 
two can only be effected by a Doctrine 
which combines the generalities of both. 
The future of Philosophy is in this task 
of reconciliation. 

§ 8. In the early editions of my 
History the word Philosophy carried a 
more restricted meaning than is assigned 
to it in the preceding paragraphs. It 
was used as synonymous with Meta- 
physics, or more specially with Onto- 
logy. That restricted use of the word 
was forced on me by the practice of all 
previous historians, and I stated why it 
was forced upon me, and in what sense 
the word was to be understood. In 
vain. The old vague, indissoluble 
associations could not be escaped. The 
reader quickly forgot my explanation, 
and interpreted the word in his vague 
sense, instead of in my restricted sense. 
The large latitude in which the word 
has come to be used all over Europe 
has obliterated all special meaning, and 
this notably in England, where, as Hegel 
vsarcasticaUy remarks, microscopes and 
barometers are dignified as “ philo- 
sophical instruments,” Newton is styled 
a philosopher, and even parliamentary 


proceedings are sometimes said to be 
philosophical.* In presence of such 
looseness of expression what was the 
historian to do? Obviously, he could' 
only declare the sense in which the word 
was used in other histories of Philosophy,* 
and abide by that. Had I not fixed a 
precise meaning to the word, I must 
have written a History of Knowledge, 
not a History of Philosophy. 

My explanation was of little avail. 
The object of my work being to show 
the essential futility of Philosophy, in 
the restricted sense of that word, I was 
supposed to have intended a crusade 
against Philosophy in the wider sense; 
and readers who no more believed in 
Ontology than I did were startled by my 
attacks on it under the name of Philo- 
sophy. After this experience I cannot 
place much reliance on the security of 
any definition ; but for the sake of 
attentive readers I have stated what 
position Philosophy holds in relation to 
Theology and Science; and to avoid 
equivoque I shall use the words Meta- 
physical Philosophy, or Ontology, and 
sometimes simply Metaphysics, to desig- 
nate inquiries on the Subjective Method 
into the ultimate essence of things. 

§ 9. Unhappily there is no uniformity 
even in the use of the term Metaphysics. 
Sometimes it means Ontology. Some- 
times it means Psychology. Sometimes 
it means the highest generalities of 
Physics. The first of these inquiries I 
hold to be utterly futile, hopelessly 
beyond human ken. But the second 
and third are legitimate inquiries, which 
take their place in human knowledge 
whenever they are pursued on the 
Objective Method, and only deserve 

* Hegel : GtshichU def Philosophies i. 
Compare also Hamilton, MetaphysicSs i. 63. 
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reproof when pursued on the Subjective 
Method, upon which all problems are 
insoluble. As I have shown at some 
length elsewhere,’^ all problems are 
legitimate which admit Verification of 
their premisses and conclusions ; and no 
Verification is possible except on the 
Objective Method. 

§ lo. In the arrangement of Aristotle’s 
treatises, those which succeeded the 
Physics were called ra /xera ra (f>varLKa 
fSijSXla — indicating that they were to 
be studied after the Physics, either 
!)ecause their topics were evolved from 
physical inquiries, or because their 
topics were beyond physical inquiry. 
The equivoque still continues. Meta- 
physics may concern itself with the last 
conclusions of Physics, dealing with 
these results as its elements ; or it may 
concern itself with inquiries beyond the 
region of Experience, entirely removed 
from Verification, transcending Sense, 
and drawing its data from a higher 
source. Obviously, in proportion as it 
seeks its elements in the relations of 
sensible phenomena it forms one branch 
of legitimate inquiry, and the only 
question then is as to the validity of the 
Method it employs. In proportion as 
it seeks its elements in the relations of 
supersensible phenomena it separates 
itself from Experience, ceases to be 
amenable to the ordinary canons of 
Research, and grounds its existence on 
the possession of a peculiar criterion — a 
direct and immediate knowledge of the 
Absolute. 

The confusion of these two distinct 
conceptions is very common, and is the 
source of much perplexity. Those who 
hold the doctrine of the relativity of 
knowledge may admit without incon- 

* Aristotle^ chap. iv. , 


sistency many principles which are 
metaphysical in the sense of transcend- 
ing Experience in their generality, 
although founded on Experience and 
conformable with it : such, for example, 
are causality and inertia. There is a 
large admixture of such Metaphysics, in 
all philosophical Physics ; and in this 
sense we may call Metaphysics the 
prima philosophia. But Experience is 
here the source and pattern ; the Objec- 
tive Method with its rigorous tests of 
Verification rules as absolutely here as 
in every other department of positive 
inquiry. The Unknown is only a pro- 
longation of the Known, and is trusted 
only so far as it is in strict conformity 
with the Known. The Invisible is but 
the generalisation of the Visible. 

Those who hold that, over and above 
the conceptions furnished through Ex- 
perience, the mind brings with it certain 
conceptions antecedent to and inde- 
pendent of Experience, who hold that, 
over and above our relative knowledge, 
we have absolute knowledge, reverse 
this procedure from the Known and 
Visible to the Unknown and Invisible ; 
and starting from what their rivals 
declare to be not simply the Unknown 
but the Unknowable, they deduce from 
it certain conclusions which they present 
as ontological truths capable of guiding 
us in discovering the relations of phe- 
nomena. Let Descartes be heard on 
this point : “ Perspicuum est optimam 
philosophandi viam nos sequuturos, si 
ex ipsius Dei cognitione, rerum ab 
eo creatarum explicationem defducere 
conemur,*ut ita scientiam perfectissi- 
mam, quae *est effectuum, per causas 
acqui^amus.^’* The fallacy lies in con-^ 
eluding that •because, in Mathematics 

* Descartes ; Princip. Philos, ii. 41 22. 
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and all deductive operations, we unfold 
the parti(iulars contained implicitly in 
the generalities, we should therefore 
always seek particulars in this way. But 
the procedure is only justifiable when 
the generalities are proved to be indis- 
putably true, and when the particulars 
deduced are by Verification shown to 
be really as well as verbally contained in 
them. Now, what are the chief objects 
of absolute knowledge, the generalities 
from which ontologists deduce ? They 
are God, Freedom, Immortality, Cau- 
sality, Existence : the noumcna of which 
all the manifold experiences are pheno- 
mena.* That it is possible to infer 
these, no one denies ; but their value as 
inferences opens an interminal discus- 
sion. The ontologists claim to know 
them directly, immediately, certainly. 
Their opponents affirm — and endeavour 
psychologically to prove — that such 
knowledge is impossible, and that, if 
possible, it would be infertile, because 
incapable of being applied to the prob- 
lems of phenomena except through 
Experience ; infertile, because it can 
only be a comparison of ideas with 
ideas, never of ideas with facts ; and 
thus stumbles over the old sceptical 
objection — ris Kpiv^l rbv vyuivov. Sup- 
pose, for example, that antecedently to 
all Experience we know the general law 
of Causality, it is only through Experience 
we can enrich this knowledge. We may 
know that every effect has a cause ; this 
knowledge we may have brought with 
us into our phenomenal life ; but what 
concerns us is, to know the particular 
cause of each particular effect, and, if we 
can ascertain that, the general axiom 
may be disregarded ; if we caimot 

c 

* t<rriv im.ffT'fiixr} rts Oetapel rb bv ^ bv xal rb, 
To&r(p xnrdpxovTa Ka6 aOrb , — Aristotle ; Me(. 
iiL 1. 


ascertain that, the general axiom is 
powerless. 

§ II. The valid objection against 
Metaphysics is not so much against the* 
subjects ofinquiry as against the Method 
of inquiry; if the Method were legiti-- 
mate, its results would be legitimated. 
I shall consider this Method by-and-bye; 
for the present I invoke the unequivocal 
verdict of History, which pronounces it 
to be the prolonged impotence of two 
thousand years and all its results, as 
shifting as the visionary phantoms of 
reverie. When we are awake, says 
Aristotle, we have a world in common ; 
when we dream, each has his own. 
Kant aptly applies this to metaphysi- 
cians ; “ when we find a variety of men 
having various worlds, we may conclude 
them to be dreaming.” It is because 
the majority of thinking men have been 
convinced that inquiries conducted on 
the Metaphysical Method are but as 
dreams, that they have everywhere in 
Europe fallen into discredit. Once the 
pride and glory of the greatest intellects, 
and still forming an important element 
of liberal culture, the present decadence 
of Metaphysics is attested no less by the 
complaints of its few followers than by 
the thronging ranks of its opponents. 
Few now believe in its large promises ; 
still fewer devote to it that passionate 
patience which is devoted by thousands 
to Science. Every day the conviction 
gains strength that Metaphysics is con- 
demned, by the very nature of its 
Method, to wander for ever in one 
tortuous labyrinth, within whose circum- 
scribed and winding spaces weary seekers 
are continually finding themselves in the 
trodden tracks of predecessors who could 
find no exit. 

Metaphysical Philosophy has been 
ever in movement, but the movement 
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has been circular ; and this fact is 
thrown into stronger relief by contrast 
with the linear progress of Science. 
Instead of perpetually finding itself, after 
years of gigantic endeavour, returned 
to the precise point from which it started, 
Science finds itself, year by year, and 
almost day by day, advancing step by 
step, each accumulation of power adding 
to the momentum of its progress ; each 
evolution, like the evolutions of organic 
development, bringing with it a new 
functional superiority, which in its turn 
becomes the agent of higher develop- 
ments. Not a fact is discovered but 
has its bearing on the whole body of 
doctrine ; not a mechanical improve- 
ment in the construction of instruments 
but opens fresh sources of discovery. 
Onward, and for ever onward, mightier 
and for ever mightier, rolls this w’on- 
drous tide of discovery. While the 
first principles of Metaphysical Philo- 
sophy are to this day as much a 
matter of dispute as they were two 
thousand years ago,* the first principles 
of Science are securely established, and 
form the guiding lights of European 
progress. Precist;ly the same questions 
are agitated in Germany at the present 
moment that were agitated in ancient 
Greece ; and with no more certain 
Methods of solving them, with no nearer 
hopes of ultimate success. The History 
of Philosophy presents the spectacle of 
thousands of intellects — some the greatest 

* “ C’est la honte < 5 ternelle de la philosophic 
de n’avoir pas jusqu’ii present mis au jour un 
r^sultat positif, un principe une fois pour toute 
reconnu et universellement admis. Bienraieux, 
il n’y a pas m^me un r^sultat n^gatif, une 
d6faite complete, irrevocable d’une doctrine si 
r^fut^e qu’elle soit.” — Delboeuf : Essai de 
Logique Scienii/tquey Li^ge, 1865, p. 10. Com- 
pare Kant : Prolegomena zu einer jeden kunftigen 
Metaphysiky passim. 


that have made our race illustrious — 
steadily concentrated on problems 
believed to be of vital importance, yet 
producing no other result than a con- 
viction of the extreme facility of error, 
and the remoteness of any probability 
that Truth can be reached.* The only 
conquest has been critical — that is to say, 
psychological. Vainly do some argue 
that Philosophy has made no progress 
hitherto, because its problems are com- 
plex, and require more effort than the 
simpler problems of Science ; vainly are 
we warned not to conclude from the past 
to the future, averring that no progress 
will be made because no progress has 
been made. Perilous as it must ever be 
to set absolute limits to the future of 
human capacity, there can be no peril 
in averring that Metaphysics never will 
achieve its aims, because those aims lie 
beyond all scope. The difficulty is 
impossibility. No progress can be made 
because no basis of certainty is possible. 
To aspire to the knowledge of more 
than phenomena — their resemblances, 
co-existences, and successions — is to 
aspire to transcend the inexorable limits 
of human faculty. To know more, w^e 
must be more. 

In the early days of speculation all 
Philosophy was essentially metaphysical, 
because Science had not emerged from 
Common Knowledge to claim theoretical 
jurisdiction. The particular sciences 
then cultivated, no less than the higher 

* Compare Kant in the preface to the 2nd ed. 
of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft : “ Der 

Metaphysik ist das Schicksal bisher Aoch so 

gUnstig nicht gewesen, dass sie den sichern 
Gang einer Wissenschaft einzuschlagen vermocht 
hatte ; oj) sie gleich aher ist ais alle Ubrigen. 

.Es’ist also kein Zweifel, dass ihr Verfahren 

bisher ein blossfcs llerumtapjKsn und, was 
das Schlimmste ist, unter blossen Begrifien 
gewesen sei.” 
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generalities on Life, Destiny, and the 
Universe, were studied on one and the 
same Method; but in the course of 
evolution a second Method grew up, at 
first timidly and unconsciously, gradually 
enlarging its bounds as it enlarged its 
powers, and at last separating itself into 
open antagonism with its parent and 
rival. The child then destroyed its 
parent ; as the mythic Zeus, calling the 
Titans to his aid, destroyed Saturn and 
usurped his throne. The Titans of the 
new Method were Observation and 
Experiment. 

There are many who deplore the 
encroachment of Science, fondly imagin- 
ing that Metaphysical Philosophy would 
respond better to the higher wants of 
man. This regret is partly unreasoning 
sentiment, partly ignorance of the limi- 
tations of human faculty. Even among 
those who admit that Ontology is an 
impossible attempt, there are many who 
think it should be preserved in, because 
of the “ lofty views ” it is supposed to 
open fo us. This is as if a man desirous 
of going to America should insist on 
walking there, because journeys on foot 
are more poetical than journeys by 
steam; in vain is he shown the impos- 
sibility of crossing the Atlantic on foot; 
he admits that grovelling fact, but his 
loft^ soul has visions of some mysterious 
overland route by which he hopes to 
pass. He dies without reaching America; 
but to the last gasp he maintains that he 
has discovered the route on which others 
may reach it. 

Let us hear no more of the lofty views 
claimed as the exclusive privilege of 
Metaphysics. , Ignorant indeed must be 
the man who nowadays is unacquainted 
with the grandeur and swe^p of scientific 
speculation in i^stionpmy and Geology, 
or who has never been shrilled by the 


revelations of the telescope and micro- 
scope. The heights and depths of 
man’s nature, the heights to which he 
aspires, the depths into which he searches, 
and the grander generalities on Life, 
Destiny, and the Universe, find as 
eminent a place in Science as in Meta- 
physics. And even were we compelled 
to acknowledge that lofty views were 
excluded from Science, the earnest mind 
would surely barter such loftiness for 
Truth? Our struggle, our passion, our 
hope, is for Truth, not for loftiness ; for 
sincerity, not for pretence. If we cannot 
reach certain heights, let us acknowledge 
them to be inaccessible, and not deceive 
ourselves and others by phrases which 
pretend that these heights are accessible. 
Bentham warns us against “ question- 
begging epithets ”; and one of these is 
the epithet “lofty,” with which Meta- 
physical Philosophy allures the unwary 
student. As a specimen of the senti- 
ment so inappropriately dragged in to 
decide questions not of sentiment but of 
truth, consider the following passage 
delivered from the professorial chair to 
students whose opinions were to be 
formed : — 

“ A spirit of most misjudging contempt 
has for many years become fashionable 
towards the metaphysical contemplations 
of the elder sages. Alas ! I cannot 
understand on what principles. Is it, 
then, a matter to be exulted in, that we 
have at length discovered that our 
faculties are only formed for earth and 
earthly phenomena ? Are we to rejoice 
at our own limitations, and delight that 
we can be cogently demonstrated to be 
prisoners of sense and the facts of sense? 
In those early struggles after a higher 
and more perfect knowledge, and in the 
forgetfulness of every inferior science 
through the very ardour of the pursuit, 
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there is at least a glorious, an irresistible 
testimony to the loftier destinies of man; 
and it might almost be pronounced that 
tn such a view, their very errors evidence 
a truth higher than all our discoveries 
can disclose ! When Lord Bacon, with 
his clear and powerful reasonings, led 
our thinkers from these ancient regions 
of thought (then newly opened to the 
modem world) to the humbler but more 
varied and extensive department of in- 
ductive inquiry, I represent to myself 
that angel-guide, all light and grace, who 
is pictured by our great poet as slowly 
conducting the first of our race from 
Paradise, to leave him in a world, vast, 
indeed, and varied, but where thorns and 
thistles abounded, and food — often un- 
certain and often perilous — was to be 
gained only by the sweat of the brow 
and in the downcast attitude of servile 
toil”* 

It would be an insult to the reader’s 
understanding to answer the several 
absurdities and question-begging ” posi- 

* Archer Butler : Lectures on the Hist, of 
Ancient Philosophy ^ ii. 109, 


tions of this passage, which, however, is 
typical of much that may be read in 
many writers. Contempt for the specu- 
lations of the elder sages, or indeed of 
moderns, is a feeling we should be slow 
to acknowledge, whatever estimate we 
formed of their truth. If my polemical 
tone against a Method I believe to be 
not only hopeless but nowadays perni- 
cious has sometimes seemed to warrant 
such an accusation, let me, on personal 
no less than philosophic grounds, rebut 
it here. The memory of long, laborious 
study, ever baffled ever renewed, would 
alone suffice to create sympathy and 
respect for all earnest seekers ; and if 
this feeling were not present, the Positive 
Philosophy would suffice, pointing as it 
does to all the great metaphysicians as 
necessary precursors, without whose 
labours Science would never have 
existed. It is not because the noble 
pioneers have perished in the trenches 
that their renown should fade. If we 
make a bridge of their dead bodies, we 
should raise a monument to their 
devotion. 


II.— THE OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE METHODS 


§ 12. A Spanish metaphysician truly 
says that the question of Method rules, 
and in one sense comprehends, all philo- 
sophical questions, being indeed Philo- 
sophy in action.* As it is a path on 

* Nieto Serrano : Bosquejo de la Cieneia 
Vtvtenie, Madrid, 1867. Parte primeray p. 31. 
‘ la cuestion de m^todo domina y comprende 
hasta cierto panto todas las cuestiones filo^ficas. 
£fectivamente el m^todo filosdfico la filosofia 


which Truth is sought, we must first 
come to some agreement respecting the 
object of search. 

The question, What is Truth ? has 
been variously answered, but, instead of 
I pausing here \o consider the answers, I 

misma en accion, la cual aparece ya tal cual es 
desde los primeros psisos, y noftuede desmentlrse 
cn lo sucesivo.” 
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will propose one which is sufficiently 
catholic to be accepted by all schools,.^ 
Truth is the correspondence between 
the order of ideas and the order of 
phenomena, so that the one is a reflec- 
tion of the other — the movement of 
Thought . following the movement of 
Things. 

The correspondence can never be 
absolute : it must, from the very structure 
of the mind, be relative; but this relative 
accuracy suffices when it enables us to 
foresee with certainty the changes which 
will arise in the external order under 
given conditions. If the order in our 
ideas respecting falling bodies sufficiently 
corresponds with the order of the pheno- 
mena themselves to enable us to express 
the Law with precision, and foresee its 
results with certainty, we have in that 
Law a truth of the only kind attainable 
by us. 

The reader will observe that I have 
used the phrases order in ideas” and 
“ movement of thought ” instead of 
adopting the ordinary formula ‘Mdeas 
conformable with objects.” If Truth is 
the conformity of ideas with objects. 
Truth is a chimera, or Idealism is irre- 
sistible. “ La notion de viriti implique 
une contradiction,” says Delboeuf. “Par 
definition, une idee n’est vraie qu’k la 
condition d’etre conforme, adequate k 
son objet. Mais, par essence, une idee 
est necessairement differente d'un objet. 
Comment done puis-je parler d’une Equa- 
tion entre I’idEe et son objet ?” * The old 
sceptical arguments are unanswerable on 
this ground. We need not, however, rush 
into Idealism by affirming the identity 
of ideas and their objects ; we need 
simply give up all pretension to absolute 
knowledge, and rest contepted with rela- 

■ Delboeuf ; Essai ^ Bogique Scientijiquet p. 35. 


tive knowledge, which permits of our 
adjusting our actions to the external 
order. Indeed, the ultimate aim of know- 
ledge is adaptation; and we call it Truth 
when the adaptation is precise. What 
bodies are in themselves, what falling is* 
in itself, need not properly concern us ; 
only what are the relations in which 
bodies and their movements stand to 
our perceptions. If in attempting to 
comprehend these relations we succeed 
in so arranging our ideas that their order 
corresponds with the order of phenomena 
(as when we think of falling bodies liaving 
a velocity proportional to the time), that 
arrangement is Truth ; but if, instead of 
the movement of Thought being con- 
trolled by the movement of Things, our 
ideas are arranged in an order which 
does not correspond with the order of 
phenomena (as when we think of the 
velocity being proportional to the space 
fallen through), that is Error. And this 
discloses the imperfection of the many 
definitions of Truth which regard it a.!i 
“ conformity among ideas,” The con- 
ception of velocity proportional to s/are 
is a conception which would have nothing 
against it were it not opposed to the facts. 
As a pure deduction it is inevitable; a 
movement of Thought determined by 
some pre-existing thought necessarily 
takes that course; but a movement of 
Thought determined by that of Things, 
following step by step the succession of 
phenomena, leads to the conclusion of 
velocity proportional to the Erne. 

§ 13. To attain this correspondence 
between the internal and external order 
is the object of Search; and the Methods 
of Search are two : — 
a. The Objective Method which moulds 
its conceptions on realities by closely 
following the movements of the objects 
as they severally present themselves 
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to Sense, that the movements of j 
Thought may synchronise with the 
movements of Things. 

J3, The Subjective Method which moulds 
realities on its conceptions, endeavour- 
ing to discern the order of Things, not 
by step by step adjustments of the 
order of ideas to it, but by the anti- 
cipatory rush of Thought, the direc- 
tion of which is determinedhy Thoughts 
and not controlled by Objects. 
Observation of objects presented to 
the mind must be succeeded by Conjec- 
ture respecting the connecting, but un- 
observed, links. The successive stages 
of inquiry are from Observation to Con- 
jecture, and from Conjecture to Verifi- 
cation. The Subjective Method stops 
at the second stage: its function is Hypo- 
thesis. The Objective Method passes 
on to the third stage : its function is 
Verification. 'J'hus, while the first charac- 
terises our spontaneous tendency, and is 
seen in full vigour in all the early forms 
of speculation, the second characterises 
our reflective tendency, and is the source 
of positive knowledge. The Objective 
Method thus absorbs what is excellent 
in the Subjective Method, as Science 
takes up into itself whatever Meta- 
physics can establish, rejecting what is 
irrelevant and completing what is incom- 
plete. Both physicist and metaphysicist 
employ Observation and Conjecture ; but 
the physicist, if true to the Objective 
Method, is careful to verify the accuracy 
of his observations and conjectures, sub- 
mitting the order of his ideas to the 
order of phenomena ; whereas the meta- 
physicist, obeying the subjective impulse, 
is careless of Verification, and is quite 
ready to rely on data and conclusions 
which are absolutely incapable of Verifi- 
cation. The one freely employs Hypo- 
thesis under the rigorous condition of 


never relying on a conjecture as a fact, 
never assuming that a harmony in his 
conceptions must necessarily imply a 
corresponding arrangement in pheno- 
mena; the other employs Hypothesis 
under the single condition of not thereby 
introducing a logical discord. In the one 
case the “ anticipatory rush of thought ” 
is controlled by the confrontation of 
ideas with objects. In the other case 
the rush of thought is controlled only 
by the confrontation of ideas with ideas. 
Briefly, then, it may be said that the 
Objective Method seeks Tiuth in the 
relations of objects ; whereas the Subjec- 
tive Method seeks it in the relations of 
ideas. 

§ 14. Philosophers expound the objec- 
tive and subjective elements of which 
Knowledge is composed, as the material 
and formal elements. Things furnish 
the materials. Thought furnishes the 
forms. Objects stimulate the activity of 
the Mind ; the Laws of mental action 
determine the result, in the forms of 
percepts, concepts, and judgments. But 
philosophers continually overlook the 
important consideration that the Mind, 
besides its laws which determine the 
forms of the material given by objects, 
has also a movement of its own; and this 
movement is determined from within, 
by some pre-existing movement, just as 
it may be determined from without, by 
the stimulus of objects. It is this sub- 
jective current which, disturbing the clear 
reflection of the objective order, is the 
main source of error. It determines 
those concepts and judgments which 
have no corresponding objects : halluci- 
nations, reveries, dreams, hypotheses, 
figmer^s. This being so, we cannot 
accept the notion adoptt:d by Sir W. 
Plamilton from Twesten, that “ the con- 
dition of error is not the activity of 
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intelligence, but its inactivity.” On the 
contrary, we must assign error to the 
activity of intelligence when it follows 
its own impulses in lieu of receiving 
the direction from objects. “What is 
actually thought,” according to Twesten 
and his follower, “ cannot but be cor- 
rectly thought. Error first commences 
when thinking is remitted, and can in 
fact only gain admission in virtue of the 
truth which it contains every error is 
a perverted truth.” ^ This seems to me 
so glaringly in opposition to all rational 
interpretation that I must conclude it to 
mean something very different from what 
it says. Hamilton’s comment only makes 
the matter worse. 

§ 15. That the source of Error is the 
subjective current determining the direction 
&/ the thoughts^ is easily shown. Error 
arises in the substitution of Inference for 
Presentation. No error can possibly arise 
in Sensation itself, but solely in the move- 
ments of thought which are prompted by 
ttle sensation. The immense activity of 
this subjective current, the large interfu- 
sion of Inference in the simplest acts of 
Perception, has long been recognised; 
and, as I have said elsewhere, what is 
called a “ fact,” and held to be indisput- 
able because it is a “fact,” is in reality 
a bundle of inferences, some or all of 
which may be false, tied together by 
sensations, which must be true. Take 
a case so simple as the sight of an apple 
on the table. All that is here directly 
certified by consciousness is the sensa- 
tion of a coloured surface ; with this are 
linked certain ideas of roundness, firm- 
ness, sweetness, and fragrance, which 
were once sensations, and are now re- 
ca|ed by this of ^lour; and the whole 
group of actual arid inferi^ed sensations 

‘ Hamilton I^giCy L 77. 


clusters into the fact w^hich is expressed 
in “ there is an apple.” Yet any one of 
these inferences may be erroneous. The 
coloured object may be the imitation of 
an apple in wood or stone; the inferences 
of roundness and solidity would then be 
correct, those of sweetness and fragrance 
erroneous ; the statement of fact would 
be false. Or the object seen may be 
another kind of fruit, resembling an 
apple, yet in important particulars differ- 
ing from it. Or the object may not exist, 
and our perception may be an hallucina- 
tion. Thus a case seemingly so simple 
may furnish us with the evidence that 
Facts express our conception of the 
order in external things, and not the 
unadulterated order itself. Should the 
accuracy of any particular fact happen to 
be of importance — and in Science all 
facts are important — we must verify it, 
before accepting it. How is it verified ? 
By submitting each of its constituent infer- 
ences to the primordial test of Conscious- 
ness. The test with regard to objects 
within range of sense is obviously the 
reduction of Inference to Sensation. The 
test with regard to axioms, or general 
principles transcending sense, is con- 
formity with the laws of thought ; when 
we have thus verified a fact we have 
attained the highest degree of certitude. 

The mental vision by which in Per- 
ception we see the unapparent details — 
i.e., by which sensations formerly co- 
existing with the one now affecting us 
are reinstated under the form of ideas, 
which represent the objects — is a process 
closely allied to Ratiocination, which also 
presents an ideal series such as, if the 
objects were before us, would be a series 
of sensations, or perceptions. A chain of 
reasoning is a chain of inferences, which 
are ideal presentations of the details now 
unapparent to sense. Could we realise 
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all the links in this chain, by placing the 
objects in their actual order as a visible 
series, the chain of reasoning would be 
a succession of percepj,ions, and would 
cease to be called reasoning. The path 
of the planets is seen by reason to be an 
ellipse; it would be perceived as a fact 
if we were in a proper position, and 
endowed with the requisite instruments 
to enable us to follow the planet in its 
course. Not having this advantage, we 
infer the unapparent points in its course, 
from those which are apparent. We see 
them mentally. In like manner, suppose 
a human body is discovered under con- 
ditions which suggest that it has been 
burned, but without sufficient indication 
of the cause — the facts antecedent to 
the burning. Some one suggests that 
these unapparent facts are those of 
Spontaneous Combustion. Our greater 
familiarity with the facts of combustion 
in general, and with the facts of the 
animal organism, enables us to see that 
this explanation is absurd ; we mentally 
range the supposed objects before us, and 
see that such an order of co-existences 
and successions is in contradiction to 
all experience ; we cannot see what the 
actual order was, but see clearly that it 
was not that. 

Correct reasoning is the ideal assem- 
blage of objects in their true relations of 
co-existence and succession. It is see- 
ing with the mind’s eye. Bad reasoning 
results from overlooking either some of 
the objects, or their relations ; some links 
are dropped, and the gap is filled up 
from another series. Thus the traveller 
sees a highwayman, where there is truly 
no more than a sign-post in the twilight; 
and a philosopher, in the twilight of know- 
ledge, sees^Q, pestilence foreshadowed by 
an eclipse. 

These considerations may, elucidate 


the real meaning to be assigned to Facts, 
which are sometimes taken to express 
the order of external things, and some- 
times our conception of that order — our 
description of it; just as sound means 
both the vibrations of the air and our 
sensation of them. There is a general 
tendency to use the word Fact for a final 
truth. “ This is a fact, not a theory,” 
means, “ This is an indisputable truth, 
not a disputable view of the truth.” But 
if, as we have seen. Facts are inextric- 
ably mingled with Inferences, and if both 
Perception and Reasoning are processes 
of mental vision reinstating unapparent 
details^ and liable to error in the infer- 
ences, it is clear that the radical anti- 
thesis is not between Fact and Theory, 
but between verified and unverified 
Inferences, 

The antithesis between Fact and 
Theory is untenable, for the same state- 
ment may be either a fact or a theory, 
without any change in its evidence. It 
is a fact that the earth is globular. It 
is a fact that this globe is an oblate 
spheroid. It is a fact that its orbit is 
elliptical. No one doubts that these are 
facts, no one doubts that they are 
theories. Shall we say that they were 
theories until they were verified, when 
they became facts? This will not extri- 
cate us ; since all facts require verifica- 
tion before they are admitted as truths ; 
up to that point they are not less infer- 
ential than theories. 

I see an apple now falling, and I see 
an apple which has fallen. These are 
two facts which ordinary language will 
not suffer- us to call theories. Now 
consider two* theories which ordinary 
language suffers us to call facts — namely, 
that all apples when unsupported will fall, 
and that the spaces fallen through will 
be as the squares of the times. . These 

c 
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are two theories of extreme generality, 
which are far more indisputable than 
the facts we have contrasted them with. 
They carry such certainty that no mind 
having the requisite preparation can for 
a moment hesitate in assenting to them. 
They are inferences which are necessi- 
ties. Whereas the inferences involved 
in the facts before named may very 
easily be erroneous. The falling object 
may not be an apple; the apple found at 
the foot of the tree may not have fallen, 
but have been plucked and placed there. 
Thus doubt is permissible; and if the 
facts carried any importance we should 
be bound to verify the accuracy of our 
inferences. No doubt is permissible in 
respect to the two theories, because the 
inferences on which they rest have 
already been vigorously verified. They 
carry none of those possibilities of error 
which we know may be carried by indi* 
vidual experiences; all such possibilities 
have been eliminated in the establish- 
ment of the general truth. Should any 
individual experience seem in contradic- 
tion with a thoroughly verified theory, 
should a hundred individual experiences 
contradict it, our confidence would suffer 
no disturbance; we should at once assign 
them to the interference of some condi- 
tion not included in the Jomiula, That 
condition might be wholly undiscover- 
able, but we should be certain that the 
laws of nature were invariable ; and our 
experience of disturbing influences is 
sufficiently extensive to invoke them in 
every apparent exception to a law. If it 
happened that two magnets placed side 
by side impressed on a particle of iron a 
velocity greater, or less, than the sum of 
the velocity due to each magnate acting 
separately, and if this yere to occur a 
thousand times, we should not doubt the 
truth of the law that the velocity is 


proportional to the force, but should 
attribute this exception to some excep- 
tional condition, such as the influence of 
one magnet on the other. The reason 
is simple: the law has been rigorously 
verified; the absence of any exceptional 
condition has not been verified, whereas 
the presence of such a condition is sug- 
gested by manifold experiences in ana- 
logous cases. 

Failing thus to discover any valid 
antithesis between Fact and Theory, we 
must look upon the ordinary distinction 
as simply verbal. Shall we express it by 
the terms Description and Explanation, 
implying that a Fact describes the order 
of phenomena, and a Theory interpret*- 
that order? For many purposes this 
would suffice. Yet on examination we 
shall find that an Explanation is only a 
fuller Description: more details are in- 
troduced, greater precision is given, tlie 
links in the chain which are unapparent 
to sense are made apparent to reason; 
but the essential mystery is untouched; 
successions are enumerated, but caus;i- 
tion escapes. Thus in the description 
of falling bodies, greater fulness and pre- 
cision of detail are given when the un- 
apparent links are added, and the law of 
gravitation is introduced as the explana- 
tion. In like manner the description of 
an event, say ihe destruction of a house 
by a fire, acquires greater fulness and 
precision of detail when the apparent 
details are completed by some eye- 
witness who saw the fire break out, and 
explains it by this enumeration of details. 
In each case the objects are ranged in 
their order, and are seen thus; but in 
each case many objects are not seen, 
many intermediate links are overlooked, 
or are undiscoverable; and the causal 
nexus is for ever undiscoverable. Thus 
it is that explanations are descriptions, 
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and descriptions are explanations, facts 
are theories, and theories facts. Science 
is the explanation of nature; the syste- 
matic co-ordination of the facts of co- 
existence and succession. 

^§16. In the preceding paragraphs we 
have vindicated the necessity of the sub- 
jective current, and its dangers. The 
weakness of the Subjective Method is its 
impossibility of applying Verification; 
whereas the security of the Objective 
Method lies in its vigilant Verification. 
In both the mind has to supply the 
formal elements; in both it has to link 
together sensations by inferences, and 
to classify objects according to inferred 
relations. But the Objective Method 
simply co-ordinates the materials fur- 
nished by Experience; it introduces no 
new materials; or if it admits them, it 
does so provisionally and hypothetically; 
they are not accepted as real objects 
until their reality has been otherwise 
established. Whereas the Subjective 
Method is perpetually overstepping the 
limits that divide the material from the 
formal; its tendency is to confound con- 
cepts with percepts, ideas with objects, 
conjectures with realities. It commits 
the fiiult of drawing material from the 
Subject, instead of drawing only form. 

It takes up an inference and treats it as 
a fact, and thus gives its own fictions the 
character of reality. Because it cannot 
apply Verification it assumes that the 
order of ideas must correspond with the 
external order if no disorder (contradic- 
tion) be displayed. Hence it is that 
metaphysical conclusions are sometimes 
so audaciously at variance with what is 
known of the external order.* 

* Hegel, for instance, bases his system on * 
Contradiction. So far from admitting that a 
thing cannot be the contrary of that which it is, 
be affirms, as a fundamental principle, that 


§ 17. The Objective Method is in- 
capable of reaching any results without 
the large employment of Inference, the 
successive steps of discovery being Ob- 
servation, Hypothesis, and Verification* 
It is distinguished from the Subjective 
Method, not by its af/w, which is in both 
that of co-ordinating the relations of 
objects, but by its principle of seeking 
the relations in the order of the objects 
themselves, instead of in the order of 
our ideas : submitting therefore every 
Inference to the control of Verification, 
and refusing to accept a conjecture as a 
fact until it has been tested by confron- 
tation with the external order. The 
cardinal distinction between Metaphy- 
sics and Science lies in Method, not in 
the nature of their topics; and the proof 
of this is exemplified in the fact that a 
theory may be transferred from Meta- 
physics to Science simply by the addition 
of a verifiable element; or, conversely, 
may be transferred from Science to 
Metaphysics by the withdrawal of this 
same verifiable element. Thus the law 
of gravitation is a scientific theory ; but 
if we withdraw from it the verifiable 
formula “ inversely as the square of the 
distance and directly as the mass,” there 
remains only the occult Attraction — 
which is metaphysical. On the other 
hand, if to a metaphysical theory of 
gravitation, which explains the pheno- 
mena by Attraction or an “ inherent 
virtue,” we 'add the verifiable formula of 
its mode of action, the purely subjective 
conception passes at once into the ob- 
jective region, and a scientific theory 
results. 

§ 18. In the bourse of the history of 
Philosopljy we ’incessantly witness the 

** everything is at once that which it is and the 
contrary of that which it is.” 
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disastrous effects of transporting the 
Jormal elements of knowledge into the 
region of material elements — “ realising 
abstractions,” as it is called — and deduc- 
ing conclusions from unverified infer- 
ences as if they had been verified. We 
witness the efforts of philosophers to 
interpret the external order by the 
internal order, animating Nature with 
human tendencies, interpreting motors 
hy motives. Thus, because we derive our 
conceptions of Force and Cause from 
our own efforts and volitions, we inter- 
pret the changes seen without us by the 
changes felt within us. This is the 
source of the Fetichism of children and 
savages; of the Polytheism of early 
nations; and, by a gradual refinement 
in abstraction, of the Metaphysics and 
Physics of philosophers. Causes are first 
personified ; next raised into Deities; 
then, by gradual elimination of the per- 
sonal qualities, transformed into Entities; 
and finally resolved into Forces, which 
are exponents of relations. Thus first dis- 
appears the Will, next the independent 
existence; and what finally remains is 
an abstract expression oj the observed 
order. 

§ 19. To make the two Methods more 
readily appreciable by exhibiting them 
in operation, I will select an imaginary 
case and two real cases. 

From a country where clocks are un- 
know^n, even by tradition, two travellers 
arrive, and in the kitchen of the cottage 
where they are first received they observe 
with astoi^shment an eight-day clock. 
The phenomena it presents are so novel 
that our travellers at once begin attempt- 
ing an explanation. Now, all explanation 
consists in, bringing the unknowm facts 
under certain general* facts already 
known; only by finding what the un- 
known is like.^ can it be classed and 


known. In the present case the new 
phenomena resemble certain phenomena 
observed in animals. Hence the first 
rough approximation to an explanation 
is the conjecture that the clock must be 
alive. Suppose one of the travellers t^ 
be uncultivated, and still in the fetichistic 
stage, he will at once conclude from his 
conjecture that the clock is a fetich, and 
is inhabited by a good or evil Spirit. 
Let us, however, suppose him to have 
emerged from the primitive stage of 
intellectual development, and to have 
become a thoughtful metaphysician. His 
companion we will suppose to have been 
trained in Science and its methods. 
Both start from the spontaneous hypo- 
thesis that the clock is alive, this being 
the conjecture which most naturally 
ranges the new phenomena under known 
phenomena. Let us now watch their 
procedure. 

A is a subjective philosopher, and, not 
aware of the absolute necessity of verify- 
ing his hypothesis, proceeds to apply it, 
and to deduce explanations of the clock- 
phenomena from the known facts of 
animal life. The ticking resembles the 
regular sounds of breathing; the beating 
of the pendulum is like the beating of 
the heart; the slow movements of the 
hands are they not movements of feelers 
in search of food? the striking of the 
hours are they not cries of pain or ex- 
pressions of anger? If the hours are 
struck just as he approaches the clock 
to examine it, or has laid hold of it, the 
coincidence easily suggests rage or terror 
as the cause; and he having once formed 
that conception, all subsequent experi- 
ence of the clock striking when he is at 
a distance from it, or when no one is in 
the kitchen, will fail to shake it, but 
will be accommodated to it by other 
explanations. 
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By continuing to observe the pheno- 
mena his first rough explanation would 
gradually be modified, and give place to 
one more consistent with the facts. A 
variety of ingenious explanations would 
^jccur;- but they would all be vitiated by 
the absence of any verification of the 
data. He observes a certain periodicity 
in the recurrence of the cries. There is 
a regularity in the succession of these 
cries — one being always followed by two, 
and two by three, and so on up to 
twelve; after which one recurs and two 
and three in the old order. To his 
great delight he at last observes a coin- 
cidence between each of these cries and 
the position of the hands on the dial- 
plate; the longer hand always pointing 
to twelve, and the shorter hand to the 
number corresponding with the cries. 
Hence he properly infers a causal con- 
nection; but what that is he can only 
guess; out of several guesses he selects 
the most plausible. He propounds his 
explanation to his friend B with perfect 
confidence in its truth. 

B hereupon impatiently points out the 
treacherous nature of the procedure A 
has followed. “ My dear fellow, you 
seem unaware that your starting-point re- 
quires strict examination. You assume 
the vitality of the clock, and, having 
assumed this, you interpret by it the 
resemblance of ticking to breathing, and 
of the sounds to cries of pain and anger. 
But the clock may be alive, and yet 
these resemblances may be fallacious; 
they must be verified before they can be 
accepted ; and if the clock is not alive? 
You muddle yourself with Metaphysics, 
and amuse yourself with drawing deduc- 
tions, instead of verifying your data. In 
classing the new facts under old facts it 
“^is necessary that we should assure our- 
selves that the resemblance we imagine 


is a real resemblance, and springs from 
similar roots. To effect this, rigorous 
Analysis is indispensable. But on your 
Subjective Method there is no analysis 
of objects, only of ideas. Let * me 
describe the course of my own investi- 
gations, guided by that Method which 
Science has taught me to rely on. 

“ Like you, I conjectured that an 
animal was before me. What animal? 
I first perceived that in many respects 
it was unlike all animals known to me ; 
and, pursuing this track, I found so many 
points of unlikeness, and these of such 
significance in animal life, that another 
conjecture emerged, and I asked. Is it 
an animal at all ? Here were two start- 
ing-points, both conjectural, both need- 
ing verification. I chose to begin upon 
the second, and for this reason; if the 
clock were not an animal, the natural infer- 
ence was that it must be a machine. I 
was already familiar with many machines, 
more so than with organisms, and I 
began trying how far the observed 
phenomena could be brought under the 
known facts of mechanism. Now obsjerve 
the operation of scientific method 1 You 
might have joined with me in forming 
precisely the same conjectures, but you 
would have started off at a tangent, and 
would have deduced from mechanical 
facts just as you deduced from vital 
facts, without troubling yourself about 
Verification. Had I not employed that 
potent instrument Analysis, I should 
never have discovered the truth about 
the clock. The complex facts had to be 
decomposed, and their elements ascer- 
tained. As this could not (successfully) 
be done by analysis .of my ideas, I had 
no alternative but to take- the clock to 
pieces, bit by bk, in the search after the 
objective condition of each element in 
this complex whole. 1 removed the 
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dial-plate, then the back, finally the 
whole external case; but still the pen- 
dulum swung, still the sounds regularly 
succeeded. Accidentally arresting the 
pendulum, I found that all the pheno- 
mena disappeared ; restoring its swing, I 
restored the phenomena. After repeat- 
ing this often enough to eliminate all 
possibilities of coincidence I came to 
the conclusion that the clock-phenomena 
were dependent on the motion of the 
pendulum. This was one step, and an 
important one; but it was no explana- 
tion. There were two questions still to 
be answered : What makes the pendulum 
move in this manner? and how does 
its motion effect the observed results? 
Had I been deprived of the means of 
objective analysis, unable to take the 
clock to pieces, I should have been 
reduced to your procedure — ingenious 
guessing. But Observation having dis- 
closed the ascent of one weight and 
descent of another, I conjectured that 
this motion was connected with the 
striking of the hours: I verified it by 
pulling the descending weight, and I 
found that, as I pulled, the hands 
revolved, and the sounds, previously 
heard at long intervals, now rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other. Having laid bare 
the interior, I could trace the action of 
each part of the mechanism. I found 
that each beat of the pendulum detached 
one tooth of a wheel, and thus liberated 
the arrested movement of that wheel. I 
observed, that these liberations were 
pulses coinciding with the tickings, and 
that the movements of the hands co- 
incided with these movements of the 
wheel, every sixty revolutions of the 
wheel coinciding with each stroke of 
the clock. Having thuij explained the 
mechanism, I rejected the idea of the 
clock being an organism, as a needless 


and unacceptable hypothesis. I found 
that it resembles other mechanisms in 
all its essential characters, whereas it 
wants the primary character of an orga- 
nism, that of drawing its force from 
Nutrition.” 

§ 20. Even those who may object that 
our scientific traveller has too obviously 
the advantage in this illustration will 
admit that the two procedures are cha- 
racteristically opposed. It is in taking 
an object to pieces by Analysis, either 
real or ideal, that we learn to estimate 
its elements and thus to estimate the 
whole. The Subjective Method deduces 
the elements from the whole ; and it is 
confirmed in this procedure by the 
success of Deductive Science. There 
is, however, a vital distinction between 
the Deductive Method and the Subjec- 
tive Method, and it is this : in the former 
both data and conclusions are verified by 
confrontation with the external order. 
If truth is the correspondence between 
the order of ideas and the order of phe- 
nomena, the only right Method must be 
that which step by step assures the cor- 
respondence, demonstrating that the 
order of our ideas is also that of the 
phenomena they represent. 

§ 21. I have still to exemplify the 
operation of the rival Methods by two 
cases that have not the drawback which 
may attach to imaginary illustration. The 
first shall be borrowed from Broussais, 
in his contrast of Brown's system with 
his own : — 

A survey of the phenomena of life led 
both to the general conception of Excita- 
tion as the constant condition of all vital 
phenomena, and therefore as a compen- 
dious expression which resumed the 
general facts. Up to this point both 
followed the Objective Method. From 
this point the divergence was great: 
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“ Nous professons d’abord avec Brown, 
que la vie ne s’entretient que par Texcita- 
tion. Mais nous abandonnons aussitdt 
cet auteur, parce qu’il prend la voie de 
Tabstraction en dissertant toujours sur 
P excitation considiree en elle-meme; nous 
aimons mieux liudier ce phinomhne dans 
les organes et dans les tissus qui les com- 
jK)sent, ou plut6t observer les organes et 
les tissus excites.” ^ 

§ 22. Our second illustration shall be 
taken from the instructive though deplor- 
able hypothesis of Spirit-rapping, which 
is an indelible disgrace to the education 
of our age. 

A few persons stand round a table, 
gently resting their hands on it, but 
careful not to push in any direction. In 
a little while the table moves, at first 
slowly, afterwards with growing velocity, 
'rhe persons are all of the highest re- 
spectability, above suspicion of wilful 
deceit. The phenomenon is so unex- 
pected, so unprecedented, that an expla- 
nation is imperiously demanded. In 
presence of unusual phenomena, men 
are unable to remain without some ex- 
planation which shall render intelligible 
to them how the unusual event is pro- 
duced. They are spectators merely ; con- 
demned to witness the event, unable to 
penetrate directly into its causes, unable 
to get behind the scenes and see the 
strings which move the puppets, they 
guess at what they cannot see. Man is 
interpres Natura, Whether he be meta- 
physician or man of science, his starting- 
point is the same ; and they are in error 
who say that the metaphysician differs 
from the man of science in drawing his 
explanation from the recesses of his own 
mind in lieu of drawing it from the 
observation of facts. Both observe facts, 

* Brottssais : De Plrritationt 2nd ed. 1839, i. 55. 


and both draw their interpretations from 
their own minds. Nay, as we have seen, 
there is necessarily, even in the most 
familiar fact, the annexation of mental 
inference — some formal element added 
by the mind, suggested by, but not given 
in, the immediate observation. Facts 
are the registration of direct observation 
and direct inference, congeries of par- 
ticulars partly sensational, partly ideal. 
The scientific value of facts depends on 
the validity of the inferences bound up 
with them ; and hence the profound truth 
of Cullen’s paradox, that there are more 
false facts than false theories current. 

The facts comprised in the phenome- 
non of “ Table-turning ” are by no means 
so simple as they have been represented. 
Let us, however, reserve all criticism, and 
fix our attention solely on the phenome- 
non, which, expressed in rigorous terms, 
amounts to this: the table turns; the 
cause of its turning is unknown. To 
explain this, one class of metaphysical 
minds refers it to the agency of an un- 
seen Spirit. Connecting the spiritual 
manifestation with others which have 
been narrated to him, the interpreter 
finds no difficulty in believing that a 
Spirit moved the table ; for “ the move- 
ment assuredly issued from no human 
agency”; the respectable witnesses “ de- 
clared they did not push.” Unless the 
table moved itself, therefore, his conclu- 
sion must be that it was moved by a 
Spirit, 

Minds of another class give another 
explanation, one equally metaphysical, 
although its advocates scornfully reject 
the spiritual hypothesis. These minds 
are indisposed to admit the existence of 
Spirits as agents ifi natural phenomena ; 
but their interpretation, in spite of its 
employing the language of Science, is as 
utterly removed from scientific method as 
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the spiritual interpretation they despise. 
They attribute the phenomenon to Elec- 
tricity. Connecting this supposed elec- 
trical manifestation with some other facts 
lyhich seem’ to warrant the belief of 
nervous action being identical with elec- 
tricity, they have no hesitation in affirm- 
ing that electricity streams from the tips 
of the fingers. It is even suggested by 
one gentleman that “the nervous fluid 
has probably a rotatory action, and a 
power of throwing off some of its sur- 
plus force.” How entirely these ideas 
of nervous fluid, rotatory power, and 
surplus force are additions drawn from 
the imagination and not supplied in the 
objects, I need scarcely pause to point 
out. 

Each of these explanations has been 
very widely accepted by the general 
public. The obvious defect in both lies 
ih the utter absence of any objective 
guarantee. We ought to be satisfied 
with no explanation which is without its 
valid guarantee. Before we purchase 
silver spoons we demand to see the 
mark of Silversmiths’ Hall, to be assured 
that the spoons are silver, and not plated 
only. The test of the assayer dispels our 
misgivings. In like manner, when the 
motion of a table is explained by spiritual 
agency, instead of debating whether the 
spirit “ bring airs from heaven or blasts 
from hell,” we let our scepticism fall on 
the preliminary assumption of the spirit’s 
presence. Prove the presence of the 
spirit before you ask us to go further. 
IJ presenty the spirit is perhaps capable 
of producing this motion of the table ; 
we do not know whether it is, for we 
know nothing about spirits ; at any rate, 
the primary point requiring proof is the 
presence of the spirit; we cannot permit 
you to assume such a presence merely to 
explain such a movement; for if ttie fact 


to be explained is sufficient proof of the 
explanation, we might with equal justice 
assume that the movement was caused 
by an invisible dragon who turned the 
table by the fanning of his awful wings. 
If it is permissible to draw material 
from the Subject, and to make such 
assumption valid as regards objects, our 
right to assume the dragon is on a par 
with our right to assume the spirit. 

A similar initial error is observable 
in the electrical hypothesis. Electricity 
may be a less intrinsically improbable 
assumption, but its presence requires 
proof. After that step had been taken, 
we should require proof that electricity 
could comport itself with reference to 
tables and similar bodies in this particu- 
lar manner. AVe have various tests for 
the presence of electricity ; various means 
of ascertaining how it would act upon a 
table. But seeing that the gentleman 
who spoke so confidently of “ currents 
issuing from the tips of the fingers ” 
never once attempted to prove that there 
were currents; and knowing, moreover, 
that these currents, if present, would not 
make a table turn, all men of true 
scientific culture dismissed the explana- 
tion with contempt. 

Such were the metaphysical explana- 
tions of the phenomenon. They are 
vitiated by their Method. Very different 
was that pursued by men of science. 
The object sought was the unknown 
cause of the table’s movement. To 
reach the unknown we must pass by 
the Objective Method through the 
avenues of the known; we must not 
attempt to reach it through the un- 
known. Is there any known fact with 
which this movement can be allied? 
The first and most obvious suggestion 
was that the table was pushed by the 
hands which rested on it There is a 
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difficulty in the way of this explana- 
tion — namely, “ that the persons declare 
solemnly they did not push ; and, as 
persons of the highest respectability, we 
are bound to believe them.” Is this 
statement of any value? The whole 
c|uestion is involved in it. But the 
philosophical mind is very little affected 
by guarantees of respectability in matters 
implicating sagacity rather than inte- 
grity. The Frenchman assured his friend 
that the earth did turn round the sun, 
and offered his parole (Thonneur as a 
guarantee; but in the delicate and diffi- 
cult question of science, paroles d'hon- 
neur have a quite inappreciable weight. 
We may therefore set aside the respect- 
ability of the witnesses, and, with full 
confidence in their integrity, estimate 
the real value of their assertion, which 
amounts to this : they were not conscious 
of pushing. If we come to examine such 
a case, we find Physiology in possession 
of abundant examples of muscular action 
unaccompanied by distinct conscious- 
ness, and some of these examples are 
very similar to those of the unconscious 
pushing, which may have turned the 
table ; and we are thus satisfied of three 
important points: — i. Pushing is an 
adequate cause, and will serve as well as 
either the supposed spirit or electricity 
to explain the movement of the table. 
2. Pushing may take place without any 
distinct consciousness on the part of 
those who push. 3. Expectant atten- 
tion is known to produce such a state of 
the muscles as would occasion this un- 
conscious pushing. 

Considered, therefore, as a mere hypo- 
thesis, this of unconscious pushing is 
strictly scientific; it may not be true, but 
it has fulfilled the preliminary conditions. 

. Unlike the two hypotheses it opposes, it 
assumes nothing previously unknown, or 


not easily demonstrable; every position 
has been or may be verified; whereas 
the metaphysicians have not verified one 
of their positions : they have not proved 
the presence of their agents, nor have 
they proved that these agents, if present, 
would act in the required manner. Of 
spirit we know nothing, consequently 
can predicate nothing. Of electricity 
we know something, but what is known 
is not in accordance with the table-turn- 
ing hypothesis. Of pushing we know 
that it can and does turn tables. All, 
then, that is required to convert this 
latter hypothesis into scientific certainty 
is to prove the presence of the pushing 
in this particular case. And it is proved 
in many ways, positive and negative, as 
I showed when the phenomenon first 
became the subject of public investiga- 
tion. Positive, because if the hands rest 
on a loose table-cloth, or on substances 
with perfectly smooth surfaces which will 
glide easily over the table, the cloth or 
the substances will move, and not the 
table. Negative, because if the persons 
are duly warned of their liability to un- 
conscious pushing, and are told to keep 
vigilant guard over their sensations, they 
do not move the table, although pre- 
viously they may have moved it frequently. 
When we have thus verified the presence 
of unconscious pushing, all the links in 
the chain have been verified, and cer- 
tainty is complete. 

§ 23.' Reviewing the three explanations 
which the phenomenon of table-turn ing 
called forth, we elicit one characteristic 
as distinguishing the scientific or Objec- 
tive Method — namely, the verijication of 
each stage in the process, the guarantee- 
ing of.each separate point, the cultivated 
caution of proceeding to the unknown 
solely through the avenues of the known 
The germinal difference, then, .between 
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the metaphysical and scientific Methods 
is not that they draw their explanations 
from a different source, the one employ- 
ing Reasoning where the other employs 
Observation, but that the one is content 
with an explanation which has no further 
guarantee than is given in the logical ex- 
planation of the difficulty; whereas the 
other imperatively demands that every 
assumption should be treated as provi- 
sional, hypothetical, until it has been 
confronted with fact, tested by acknow- 
ledged tests — in a word, verijied. The 
guarantee of the metaphysician is purely 
logical, subjective : it is the intelUcius 
sibi permissus ; the guarantee of the 
other is derived from a correspondence 
of the internal with the external order. 
As Bacon says, all merely logical expla- 
nations are valueless, the subtlety of 
nature greatly surpassing that of argu- 
ment : “ Subtilitas naturae subtilitatem 
argumentandi multis partibus superat”; 
and he further says, with his usual 
felicity, “ Sed axiomata a particularibus 
rite et ordine abstracta nova particularia 
rursus facile indicant et designant.” It 
is these “ new particulars ” which are 
reached through those already known, 
and complete the links of the causal 
chain. 

Open the history of Science at any 
chapter you will, and its pages will show 
how all the errors which have gained 
acceptance gained it because this im- 
portant principle of verification of par- 
ticulars was neglected. Incessantly the 
mind of man leaps forward to “antici- 
pate ” Nature, and is satisfied with such 
anticipations if they have a logical con- 
sistence. When Galen and Aristotle 
thought that the air circulated in the 
arteries, causing the pulse to beat, and 
cooling the temperature of the blood, 
they were content with this plausible 


anticipation ; they did not verify the 
facts of the air’s presence, and its cool- 
ing effect ; when they said that the 
“spirituous blood” nourished the deli- 
cate organs, such as the lungs, and the 
“venous blood” nourished the coarser 
organs, such as the liver ; when they said 
that the “spirit,” which was the purer 
element of the blood, was formed in the 
left ventricle, and the venous blood in 
the right ventricle, they contented them- 
selves with unverified assumptions. In 
like manner, when in our own day 
physiologists of eminence maintain that 
in the organism there is a Vital Force 
which suspends chemical actions, they 
content themselves with a metaphysical 
unverified interpretation of phenomena. 
If they came to rigorous confrontation 
with fact, they would see that, so far from 
chemical action being “suspended,” it 
is incessantly at work in the organism; 
the varieties observable being either due 
to a difference of conditions (which will 
produce varieties out of the organism), 
or to the fact that the action is masked 
by other actions. 

§ 24. If the foregoing discussion has 
carried with it the reader’s assent, he 
will perceive that the distinguishing 
characteristic of Science is its Method of 
graduated Verification, and not, as some 
think, the employment of Induction in 
lieu of Deduction. All Science is de- 
ductive, and deductive in proportion to 
its separation from ordinary knowledge 
and its co-ordination into System. The 
true antithesis is not between Induction 
and Deduction, but between verified 
and unverified cases of Induction and 
Deduction. The difference between the 
ancient and modern philosophies lies in 
the facility with which the one accepted 
axioms and hypotheses as the basis for 
its deductions, and the cultivated caution 
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with which the other insists on verifying 
its axioms and hypotheses before deduc- 
ing conclusions from them.* We guess 
as freely as the ancients; but we know 
that we are guessing; and if we chance 
to forget it, our rivals quickly remind us 
that our guess is not evidence. Without 
guessing, Science would be impossible. 
We should never discover new islands 
did we not often venture seawards with 
intent to sail beyond the sunset. To 
find new land, we must often quit sight 
of land. As Dr. Thomson admirably ex- 
presses it: “ Philosophy proceeds upon 
a system of credit, and if she never 
advanced beyond her tangible capital, 
our wealth would not be so enormous as 
it is.”* While both metaphysician and 
man of science trade on a system of 
credit, they do so with profoundly differ- 
ent views of its aid. The metaphysician 
is a merchant who speculates boldly, but 
without that convertible capital which can 
enable him to meet his engagements. 
He gives bills, yet has no gold, no goods 
to answer for them; these bills are not 
representative of wealth which exists in 
any warehouse. Magnificent as his specu- 
lations seem, the first obstinate creditor 
who insists on payment makes him bank- 
rupt. The man of science is also a ven- 
turesome merchant, but one fully alive 
to the necessity of solid capital which 
can on emergency be produced to meet 
his bills; he knows the risks he runs 
whenever that amount of capital is ex- 

* Mr. Bayma, Molecular Mechanics ^ 1866, 
p. 3, speaks of those “ modern thinkers who 
despise the deductive method as a useless relic 
of the past.*' They must be very shallow 
thinkers who do not see that it is the Subjective, 
not the Deductive, Method which is the useless 
relic of the past. 

* Thomson ; Outlines of the Laws of Thought ^ 
P- 312 * 


ceeded; he knows that bankruptcy awaits 
him if capital be not forthcoming. 

§ 25. Astronomy became a ,, science 
when men began to seek the unknown 
through the known, and to interpret 
celestial phenomena by those laws which 
were recognised on the surface of the 
earth. Geology became possible as a 
science when its principal phenomena 
were explained by those laws of the 
action of water, visibly operating in every 
river, estuary, and bay. Except in the 
grandeur of its sweep, the mind pursues 
the same course in the interpretation of 
geological facts which record the annals 
of the universe, as in the interpretation 
of the ordinary incidents of daily life. 
To read the pages of the great Stone- 
book, and to perceive from the wet 
streets that rain has recently fallen, are 
the same intellectual processes. In the 
one case the mind traverses immeasur- 
able spaces of time, and infers that the 
phenomena were produced by causes 
similar to those which have produced 
similar phenomena within recent experi- 
ence; in the other case, the mind simi- 
larly infers that the wet streets and 
swollen gutters have been produced by 
the same cause we have frequently ob- 
served to produce them. Let the infer- 
ence span with its mighty arch a myriad 
of years, or span but a few minutes, in 
each case it rises from the ground of 
certain familiar indications, and reaches 
an antecedent known to be capable of 
producing these indications. Both in- 
ferences may be wrong: the wet streets 
may have been wetted by a water-cart, or 
by the bursting of a pipe. We cast 
about for soihe other indication of rain 
besid« the ‘wetness of die streets and 
the turbid rush of gutters, which might 
equally have’ been produced by the 
bursting of a water-pipe. If we see 
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passers-by carrying wet umbrellas, some 
still held above the head, our inference 
is strengthened by this indication that 
rain, and no other cause, produced the 
phenomena. In like manner, the geolo- 
gist casts about for other indications 
besides those of the subsidence of water, 
tnd as they accumulate his conviction 
strengthens. 

26. While this is the course of 
Sfience, the course of Metaphysics is 
very different Its inferences start from 
well-grounded basis ; the arches they 
thrbw are not from known fact to un- 
known fact, but from some unknown to 
some other unknown. Deductions are 
drawn from the nature of God, the nature 
of Spirit, the essences of Things, and 
from what Reason can postulate. Rising 
from such mists, the arch so brilliant to 
look upon is after all a rainbow, not a 
bridge. 

To make his method legitimate, the 
metaphysician must first prove that a co- 
ordinate correspondence exists between 
Nature and his Intuitional Reason,* so 
that whatever is true of the one must be 
true of the other. The geologist, for 
example, proceeds on the assumption 
that the action of waters was essentially 
the same millions of years ago as it is in 
the present day ; so that whatever can be 
positively proved of it now may be con- 
fidently asserted of it then. He subse- 
quently brings evidence to corroborate 

‘ By Intuitional Reason I here wish to express 
what the Germans call Vemunft^ which they 
distinguish from Verstand, as Coleridge tried to 
make Englishmen distinguish between Reason 
and Understanding. The term Reason is too 
deeply rooted in our language to be twisted into 
any new direction ; and I hope by the unusual 
“Intuitional Reason'^ to keep the reader’s 
Attention alive to the fact that by>it is designated 
the process of thr mind engaged in transcendental 
inquiry. 


his ^^sumption by showing that the 
aMimption is necessary and competent 
to explain facts not otherwise to be con- 
sistently explained. But does the meta- 
physician stand in a similar position? 
Does he show any validity in his prelimi- 
nary assumption ? Does he produce any 
evidence for the existence of a nexus 
between his Intuitional Reason and those 
noumena or essences about which he 
reasons? Does he show the probability 
of there being such a correspondence be- 
tween the two that what is true of the 
one may be accepted as probable of the 
other? Nothing of the kind. He as- 
sumes that it is so. He assumes, as a 
preliminary to all Philosophy, that Intui- 
tional Reason is competent to deliver 
verdicts, even when the evidence is en- 
tirely furnished by itself. He assumes 
that his Intuitions are face to face with 
Existences, and have consequently im- 
mediate knowledge of them. But this 
immense assumption, this gratuitous beg- 
ging of the whole question, can only be 
permitted after a demonstration that the 
contrary assumption must be false. Now, 
it is certain that we can assume the con- 
trary, and assume it on evidence as 
cogent as that which furnishes his as- 
sumption. I can assume that Intuitions 
are not face to face with Existences; 
indeed, this assumption seems to me by 
far the most probable; and it is surely 
as valid as the one it opposes ? I call 
upon the metaphysician to prove the 
validity of his assumption, or the in- 
validity of mine. I call upon him for 
some principle of verification. He may 
tell me (as in past years the Hegelians 
used to tell me, not without impatience) 
that “Reason must verify itself”; but 
unhappily Reason has no such power; 
for if it had. Philosophy would not be 
disputing about first principles; and 
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when it claims the power, who’^is. to 
answer for its accuracy, quis custoiiet 
ipsos custodes ? If Ontology is possible, 
its only basis rests on the assumed corre- 
spondence of the external and internal 
orders, a basis shown by Psychology to 
be excessively treacherous. If all con- 
cepts are reducible to percepts, and our 
widest generalisations are only Re-pre- 
sentations of what originally was Presen- 
tation, Ontology has no standing place. 
Its data are figments — subjective con- 
structions in which formal elements are 
transmuted into material elements, rela- 
tions are transformed into objects, ab- 
stractions are personified and endowed 
with reality. 

§ 27. The objects with which Ontology 
concerns itself do not admit of Presenta- 
tion {Anschaimng), consequently its con- 
clusions are incapable of being verified. 
We can never know whether the assumed 
correspondence between the order in our 
thoughts and the order in things is a real 
correspondence. For example, Cause is 
a concept constructed out of formal 
elements — an inference which posits the 
reality of something over and above the 
unconditional antecedence and sequence 
given in Experience. Let us admit the 
reality; we cannot safely proceed beyond 
the inference; we cannot ju^^tify our trans- 
formation of this inference into an object 
having knowable qualities; we are not 
entitled to found inferences on this in- 
ference. Cause then remains a nebulous 
thought. If we attempt to define it, our 
definitions will be arbitrary; if attempt 
to deduce from it, our deductions will be 
figments. Herein lies the distinction 
between Mathematics and Metaphysics : 
the one can, and the other cannot, be 
reduced to Presentation; the one has, 
and the other has not, an objective basis 
and a constant verification. The material 


elements of Mathematics are physical 
facts gained through Sense; the formal 
elements are simply serial dispositions of 
the objects ; and thus the widest reaches 
of mathematical speculation are only the 
writing out of objective knowledge, the 
development of identical propositions.* 

§ 28. Metaphysicians proceed on the 
assumption that Intuitional Reason, which 
is independent of Experience, is absolute 
and final in its guarantee. The validity 
of its conclusions is self-justified. Hegel 
boldly says, “ Whatever is rational is reM, 
and whatever is real is rational^^a^ 
Vernunfiige ist wtrklich und das Wirk- 
liche vernunftigj And writers of less 
metaphysical rigour frequently avow the 
axiom, and always imply it. Thus in a 
remarkable article on Sir W. Hamilton, 
which appeared in the Prospective Review^ 
we read that Philosophy in England has 
dwindled down to mere Psychology and 
Logic, whereas its proper business is with 
the notions of Time, Space, Substance, 
Soul, God; “to pronounce upon the 
validity of these notions as revelations of 
real Existence, and, if they be reliable, 
use them as a bridge to cross the chasm 
from relative Thought to absolute Being. 
Once safe across, and gazing about it ir> 
that realm, the mind stands in presence 
of the objects of Ontology.” 

“ Once safe across ”; this is indeed 
the step which constitutes the whole 
journey; unhappily we have no means of 
getting safe across ; and in this helpless- 
ness we had better hold ourselves aloof 

* On the contrast between Mathematics and 
Metaphysics, see the admirable essay of Kant; 
Untersuchungen iiber die Deutlickkeit der Grund- 
sdtze d^r naturlichm ’Tkeoivgie und der Moral ; 
and Apelt ; Die MctaphysUk^ § 6. Compare * 
Mansel; Metaphysics ^ p. 285. I have argued, 
the point more fully in the chaptet on Spinoza, in 
the History of Philosophy ^ vol. ii,, p;p. 211-215. 
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from the attempt. If a man were to dis- 
course with amplitude of detail and 
eloquence of conviction respecting the 
inhabitants of Sirius, setting forth in ex- 
plicit terms what they were like, what 
embryonic forms they passed through, 
what had been the course of their social 
evolution, and what would be its ultimate 
stage, we should first ask. And pray, Sir, 
what evidence have you for these par- 
ticulars ? what guarantee do you offer for 
the validity of these conclusions ? If he 
replied that Intuitional Reason assured 
him these things must be so from the 
inherent necessities of the case, he having 
logically evolved these conclusions from 
the data of Reason, we should suppose 
him to be either attempting to mystify us, 
or to be hopelessly insane. Nor would 
this painful impression be removed by 
his proceeding to affirm that he never 
thought of trusting to such fallacious 
arguments as could be furnished by Ob- 
servation and Experiment — tests wholly 
inapplicable to objects so remote from 
all experience, and accessible only by 
Reason. 

In the present day, speculations on the 
Metaphysical Method are not, intrinsi- 
cally, more rational than theories respect- 
ing the development of animated beings 
peopling Sirius; nay, however masked 
by the ambiguities of language and old 
familiarities of speculation, the attempt 
K really less rational, the objects being 
even less accessible. Psychology has 
taught us one lesson at least — namely, that 
we cannot know causes and essences, 
because Experience is limited to se- 
quences and phenomena. Nothing is 
gained by despising Experience, and 
seeking refuge in Intuitional Reason. 
The senses may be imperfect channels, 
but at any rate they are in direct com- 
munication with their objects, and are 


true up to a certain point. The error 
arising from one sense may be corrected 
by another ; what to the eye appears 
round, the hand feels to be square. But 
Intuitional Reason has no such safe- 
guard. It has only itself to correct its 
own errors. Holding itself aloof from 
the corroborations of Sense, it is aloof 
from all possible verification, because it 
cannot employ the test of confrontation 
with fact 

This conviction has been growing 
slowly. It could never have obtained 
general acceptance until the Metaphy- 
sical Method had proved its incapacity 
by centuries of failure. In the course of 
the history of philosophy we shall see 
the question of Certitude continually 
forced upon philosophers, always pro- 
ducing a crisis in speculation, although 
always again eluded by the more eager 
and impatient intellects. Finally, these 
repeated crises disengage the majority of 
minds from so hopeless a pursuit, and 
set them free to follow Science which 
iias Certitude. 

§ 29. History with overwhelming evi- 
dence proves the incompetence of the 
Subjective Method ; Psychology with 
irresistible force displays the cause. It is 
a common mistake to suppose that this 
Method is followed by metaphysicians 
exclusively; they, indeed, have uniformly 
employed it, and were forced by the 
nature of their inquiries to employ it ; 
but savans unhappily have shown a fatal 
facility in employing it likewise, and have 
thereby obstructed the advance of know- 
ledge. All we can say is that only on the 
Objective Method has Science been suc- 
cessful ; because only by the verification 
of conceptions can Truth — which is the 
correspondence of the internal and ex- 
ternal orders — be reached. 

With the validity of the Subjective 
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Method stands or falls the truth of Meta- 
physics, since that is the Method which 
alone can be employed in such inquiries. 
There are three grand divisions of Meta- 
physics, and these are Psychology, Cos- 
mology, .and Theology. It is possible to 
treat all three on the Objective Method 
by restricting them to their correspond- 
ing phenomena, and waiving all inquiry 
into essential causes; but this is Science, 
and for the present we are dealing with 
Metaphysics ; we will therefore follow 
W(3lf, and adopt the scholastic terms, 
Rational Psychology, Rational Cosmo- 
logy, and Rational Theology. And as 
mfuiy of my readers will probably be 
more disposed to accept Mr. Mansel’s 
criticism of these delusive efforts to tran- 
scend Experience than a criticism from 
the positive point of view, I will here 
borrow his remarks : — 

“ The aim of Rational Psychology is 
to frame definitions exhibiting the essen- 
tial nature of the soul and its properties, 
as realities conceived by the intellect, 
underlying and implied by the pheno- 
mena presented in consciousness; and to 
prove by a demonstrative process that the 
notions thus defined necessarily flow one 
from another. Psychology is thus raised 
from a science of observation to one of 
demonstration [more accurately, from 
a science of observation to one of infer- 
ence and deduction from inferences]; 
and its objects are transformed from 
phenomena presented in experience to 
realities contemplated by the intellect. 
The soul, by virtue of its essential nature 
as a simple substance, is shown to 
possess, of necessity, certain attributes 
as rationally conceived and defined — 
such as sense, imagination, intelligence, 
will, spirituality, indestructibility, and so 
, forth; and the same conclusions are even 
demonstrated of other spiritual, natures 


which partake of the generic attribute of 
the soul.” Mr. Mansel hereupon ob- 
serves : “ The weakness of the whole 
process is that it tacitly postulates as its 
starting-point a principle which is neither 
evident it itself, nor such as can be made 
evident by any process of thought. It 
assumes, that is to say, a transcendental 
definition of the real nature of the soul 
beyond and above the facts and relations 
which are manifested in consciousness. 
But how is the truth of such a definition 
to be guaranteed? Of the soul as a 
simple substance, apart from its parti- 
cular modification, consciousness tells us 
nothing. How, then, is the abstract con- 
ception of the nature of the soul to be 
verified ? It cannot be self-evident ; for 
self-evidence is nothing more than the 
instantaneous assent of consciousness; 
and the assumption in question cannot 
be submitted to the judgment of con- 
sciousness at all. It cannot be demon- 
strable; for it could only be demonstrated 
by the assumption of a higher notion of 
the same kind, concerning which the 
same question would then have to be 
raised. It cannot be generalised from 
experience ; for experience deals with 
the facts of consciousness only, and tells 
us not of what must be^ but only of what 
is or seems to be. Unable to verify his 
fundamental definition by any reference 
to the reality which it is supposed to re- 
present, the metaphysician is compelled 
to confine himself to the relations of the 
language by which it is represented.” ^ 
Mr. Mansel then examines Rational 
Cosmology, showing that it can “contain 
nothing mope than an analysis of general 
notions, and can lead to no conclusions 
but suclj’as the philosopher, has himself 
virtually assumed in his premises. The 

‘ Mansel ; Metaphysics ^ p. 293. . 
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abstract notion of tlie world contains 
implicitly whatever attributes we choose 
to assume as its constituents; and the 
metaphysical or logical analysis of that 
notion can contain no more.” 

Still more incisive is his criticism on 
Rational Theology, which starts from a 
nominal definition of the Deity. “ How 
do we know,” he asks, “that our concep- 
tion at all corresponds to the nature of 
the Being whom it professes to repre- 
sent?” 

§ 30. It is the slow rise of the Objec- 
tive Method and its gradual extension 
into regions formerly occupied by the 
Subjective Method which the history of 
philosophy will have to exhibit; and the 


I exposition will be twofold, showing the 
failures of the one Method and the suc- 
cesses of its rival. Thus will be estab- 
lished the conclusion that no problem 
merits our attention unless its solution is 
verifiable, and all problems are unveri- 
fiable on the Subjective Method. 

But on what does Verification rest? 
Before this can be answered it is requisite 
I to discuss the much-debated question of 
I the origin of knowledge, Have we any 
higher source than Experience ? Is there 
a fountain of Truth which springs from 
a source independent of Experience ? I 
shall have to treat this question by and 
by, but it is needed first to consider the 
' nature of our Test of Truth. 


ni.—THE TEST OF TRUTH 


§31. Truth being the correspondence 
between the internal and external order, 
what is the test of tliat correspondence ? 
Widely as philosophers differ respecting 
the origin and scope of knowledge, they 
are unanimous in affirming that the ulti- 
mate test must lie in the verdict of Con- 
sciousness, whether the verdicts of Con- 
sciousness are, or are not, conformable 
with Objective Reality. Now, Conscious- 
ness is a word of delusive vagueness, and 
moreover some of its “ verdicts ” are con- 
fessedly false ; the question thus arises, 
Which are certainly true? Metaphysi- 
cians implicitly, and sometimes explicitly,* 

* As the Cartesians. It is thus boldly stated 
by Tschirnhausen : “ verum est quidquid concipi 
potest; falsum vero quod non concipi potest.” — 
Dc Medicind Mentis, 16S7, quoted by Ueberweg : 
Logik. This canon receives its full illustration 
in Hegel. 


assume that all “ clear and distinct ideas 
are true; an assumption which ill accords 
with the clearness and distinctness of 
hallucinations, and many false hypo- 
theses, But those who are unprepared 
for so facile and delusive an answer as 
this, and who recognise that Conscious- 
ness may on occasions deliver false ver- 
dicts, desire to fix some criterion of its 
infallibility, when it is infallible. 

A startling result discloses itself: Con- 
sciousness is only infallible in verdicts 
limited to identical propositions, or per- 
haps the better phrase would be proposi- 
tions of equivalence~ef.^., “A is A,” 
“ whatever is is.”* Here, and only here, 
there is no fallibility. No possibility of 
error weakens an \4entical proposition. 

* XPfj rh X^€Mf re Foetr t (E'6 r i/ifjidpai, Par- 
menides : Frag^. v. 43. , 
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Unhj^pily, this immunity from errot 
accompanies an infertility of knowledge. 
It cannot serve as guidance, for it leads 
nowhither. Its security is imperilled by 
the first step in advance ; for no sooner 
is one thing affirmed of another than, 
with this commencement of knowledge, 
fallibility of judgment commences: what 
is affirmed may be erroneously affirmed; 
the door has been opened, and error 
may creep in stealthily, or stalk in impe- 
riously. Our only resource is vigilance: 
we challenge every object that presents 
itself, no matter how insignificant its 
aspect, and force it to declare its quality. 
This vigilance is Verification, or the 
ascertainment that every object is what it 
declares itself to be. The famous priit' 
cipium identaiis is not indeed a guide^ but 
it is a test^ Hegel, denying that it is a 
law of thought (allowing it only as “ a law 
of the abstract understanding ”), affirms 
that “ no man thinks or speaks accord- 
ing to this law ; to say that a planet is 
a planet and magnetism is magnetism 
every one holds to be frivolous.”* 
Perhaps so ; and Locke styled such pro- 
positions “ frivolous ’V nevertheless, the 
whole stress of Verification consists in 
reducing propositions to identity or 
equivalence. 

Error arises with Inference, being 
indeed nothing but the misstatement of 
the correspondence between what is in- 
ferred and what exists. Only two ways 
of correcting this misstatement are open; 
and I formerly called them respectively 
the Real Test and the Ideal Test. The 
first is a reduction of the inference to a 

* “ Es ist cin Princip des fixirenden Verstandes, 

nicht der erzedgenden Anschauung ; der festen 
Ruhe, nicht der flvissigen Bewegung. ” Trende- 
lenburg : Unter^himgetiy 1862, ii. 155. 

^ “Hegel: Encyctopadie^ § 115. 

• Comp. Prolegomena Logicat p. 191. 


sensation (§ 15). The second is a reduc- 
tion of the inference to a necessity of 
thought. Both are reductions to identical 
or equivalent propositions, which render 
their negatives unthinkable. The cer- 
tainty of feeling as feeling cannot be 
disturbed. It is limpid evidence. If I 
feel cold, I may indeed err as to the 
external cause of my feeling, but not as 
to the feeling itself. The markings of a 
thermometer may assure me that the 
temperature of my body during ague-fit 
is higher than usual ; but feeling is its 
own thermometer, and I am not mis- 
taken in reading its indications when I 
simply say I feel colder, not hotter. 

§ 32. This may seem somewhat trite; 
but if we follow the clue, it will lead us 
to large issues, one of them being the 
principle that the infallibility of Con- 
sciousness in each instance is the im- 
possibility of a negative being thought. 
No one denies that an identical proposi- 
tion is irresistible. Even Hegel, who, 
among other feats of logical legerdemain, 
showed that “ Iwery A is at the same 
time not A,” did not deny that A was A, 
whatever else it might be. 

Identical propositions are frivolous 
when offered as enlargements of know- 
ledge, but not when appealed to as tests 
of certainty. Condillac, who makes all 
reasoning consist in a translation of 
identical propositions, distinguishes be- 
tween those which are frivolous because 
their identity is that of terms, and those 
which are serious because their identity 
is that of ideas. Thus, to say “ six is 
six” teaches nothing, being only an 
iteration of^the term; but to say “three 
added to three.yield six ” enlarges know- 
ledge, b% disclosing the same ideas under 
diversity of terms. “ When we judge 
two men to be of equal size, we see one 
thing in the two things we compare — that 

D 
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is to say, one size in two men, and we 
form an identical proposition.” * It would 
be more correct to say that the identity 
here disclosed is that of relation; the 
ideas of three and three, and of six, and 
of man and man, are diverse, not identi- 
cal : the terms “ three and three ” and 
“ six ” ^<fnote the same relations, connoit 
different ideas. The relations are equi- 
valent. 

Our knowledge begins with the discern- 
ment of resemblances and differences: it 
ends in the establishment of equations^ 
which are the resemblances abstracted 
from the differences, and raised into 
equivalents. At first sight no one would 
conclude that 2 -f i was the same as 
4 - I : terms and ideas are obviously 
different ; but that an equality exists we 
easily disclose : thus 2 + 1=3, 4 ” i 

=3, and the identity becomes visible 
in the final equation, 3 = 3.* If I say 
“Man is Man,” it is an identical but 
uninstructive proposition, having, how- 
ever, irresistible certainty, because the 
negative is unthinkable. If I say “ Man 
is an Animal,” it is by an equation 
with abstraction of differences, which 
may possibly be erroneous and only ac- 
quires irresistible force when an equiva- 
lence in the terms Man and Animal is 
disclosed. That if a force of 7 will pro- 
duce a velocity of 3, another force of 21 
will produce a velocity of 9, is an identi- 
cal proposition, although the identity has 
to be disclosed in an equation : we cannot 
say that the ideas of 7, 21, 3, and 9 are 
the same; but we say that the relation 
of 7 to 21 being and the relation of 
3 to 9 being also then 3 = 3 = A is A. 
It is in the unfolding of such identities — 

* Condillac : Langue des CalculSf p. 64. Com- 
pare also D’Alembert; Discours Prtliminaire, 

■ Comp. Delbceuf : Logique scUntifique^ p. wy. 


I the exhibition of uniform relations under 
different signs — that mathematics, and 
indeed all science, consists. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has shown with masterly clear- 
ness how the establishment of relations 
of Likeness is the process of all reason- 
ing — passing from Likeness to Identity, 
as it passes from qualitative to quantita- 
tive reasoning.^ And the history of 
Science is the history of this process, 
tending towards that goal conceived by 
D’Alembert when he said, “ L’univers, 
pour qui saurait I’embrasser d'un seul 
point de vue, ne serait, s’il est permis de 
le dire, qu’un fait unique et une grande 
verity.” We have already reached the 
sublime height of regarding all pheno- 
mena simply as modifications of each 
other, capable of being substituted for 
each other, being, indeed, only different 
expressions of equivalent relations ^ differ- 
ent signs of the same quantities. This 
is the grand doctrine of equivalents, 
which is illustrated in the convertibility 
of forces. It penetrates beneath the 
diversities of expression, and searches 
out the identities of nature. 

The establishment of equations through 
abstraction of differences is the product 
of all reasoning. When the proposition 
A = B is first presented, it is by no 
means an identical one : the obvious 
diversities in the two terms allow me to 
infer that the resemblances are by no 
means so great as to amount to equiva- 
lence. I can therefore easily think the 
negative of this proposition. But after 
repeated demonstration of this equiva- 
lence (A being indifferently used for B, 
and B for A, without variation in the 
result), the resemblance is seen to be so 
complete that it amounts to identity, and 
then the negative is unthinkable. To 

Herbert Spencer : Principles of Psychology* 
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establish identity under variety is the 
office of Investigation; to exhibit it is the 
office of Proof. 

§ 33. It will doubtless have occurred to 
the reader that since Consciousness is 
the ultimate ground of appeal, and since 
Consciousness can never transcend its 
own sphere, we cannot possibly have a 
test of Objective Truth. In one sense 
this is correct We never can know 
more than states of Consciousness ; we 
cannot know Objects perse. But to reach 
the Truth we have no need for deeper 
knowledge, since Truth is simply cor- 
respondence between the internal and 
external order. That correspondence 
enables us to adjust our actions to ex- 
ternal necessities ; and we assure our- 
selves of its accuracy by the certainty 
of the adjustment. The touchstone of 
knowledge is prevision. I shall shortly 
have to consider the nature of the proofs 
which assure us that the subjective order 
is similar to the objective order; but for 
the present it is enough to have shown 
that the subjective test of a Truth is the 
unthinkableness of its negative ; in other 
words, the reduction to A is A. 

If this disclosure startles and discom- 
poses the reader, the fault will lie with 
his exaggerated pretensions to infallible 
knowledge, which may be regarded as 
one of the disastrous errors of Philo- 
sophy. Instead of being contented with 
that degree of relative certainty which 
contents Science, and which permits pre- 
vision, and the adjustments consequent 
on prevision, Philosophy has been rest- 
less under the suggestion of doubt, and 
has required that its positions should not 
only be impregnable, but unassailable. 
There are many questions beyond the 
reach of demonstration. The existence 
of an external world, for instance:, cannot 
be proved, if the highest degree of pro- 


ibility is rejected as insufficient. This 
IS been declared a scandal to Philoso- 
ly; but the scandal lies in the demand 
•r proof — the desire for better bread 
lan can be made of wheat. We should 
iterdict the question from being asked 
i terms that cannot be answered; it has 
o claim to be discussed, because the 
^idence on which it could be decided 

not within the compass of human 
iculty. No astronomer would attend to 
le sceptic who should maintain that the 
LW of gravitation was only an hypothesis, 
ipable indeed of colligating the facts so 
lat calculations accurately agreed with 
bservation, and prevision was equal to 
ision, yet nevertheless, in itself^ the pro- 
ess formulated in the law might be very 
ifferent. The astronomer would rebuke 
ich purposeless doubt, and would reply 
lat the hypothesis had the highest 
egree of probability and the highest 
:ientific effectiveness, so long as it was 
le basis of exact calculation, and re- 
eived the corroboration of Observation ; 
it a new hypothesis be proposed which 
xceeds it in reach and in accuracy, and 
le old one will give way; and not till 
len. In like manner the hypothesis of 
n external world carries conviction, and 
n\\ not be disturbed until proved unsuit- 
ble to our needs. 

As there is always room for error 
dierever the proposition is not identical, 
nd as probability of varying degrees is 
11 that can be attained in the majority 
'f our conclusions, it is easy to extend 
he logical principle which determines 
nfallibility where error is impossible, 
o the vafyir^g degrees of probability 
inhere error is possible. That which 
s the logical justification of A is A — 
lamely, the impossibility of thinking its 
legative — is also the justification of a 
>roposition constructed out of complex 
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and remote inferences, which have there- 
fore only more or less probability — 
a difficulty in admitting its negative. 
For what is the meaning of probability ? 
The harmony of a conclusion with other 
and better-established conclusions: the 
likeness in phenomena to other well- 
known phenomena. When this likeness 
is ascertained to be complete, when the 
analogy is proved to be an equivalence, 
then probability gives place to certainty. 

§ 34. A formidable opponent must now 
be met, and his challenge answered, be- 
fore we can venture to proceed to the 
second part of this inquiry. That oppo- 
nent is Mr. Stuart Mill, who, both in his 
Logic and in his work on Hamilton^ 
argues at great length against the un- 
thinkableness of a negative as any test at 
all. He considers it a lingering remnant 
of Metaphysics; and in his work on 
Comte expresses his surprise at finding 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and myself in com- 
pany on this point with metaphysicians. 
At which we also feel surprised. Mr. 
Spencer has replied to Mr. Mill in the 
Fortnightly Review (vol. i., pp. 521-550); 
in the sixth edition of his Logic, Mr. 
Mill has replied to the reply. I shall 
only touch upon such points as concern 
my present purpose. Throughout the 
discussion Mr. Mill seems to be attack- 
ing the supposition that inconceivable- 
ness implies non-existence — that what 
is unthinkable cannot exist. But this 
does not touch us. 

“ Let the galled jade wince : 

Our withers are un wrung. ” 

If Mr. Spencer’s language seems occa- 
sionally equivocal, the whole scope and 
spirit of his speculations sufficiently pro- 
claim his restriction of knowledge to re- 
lative knowledge, and consequently of 
every test as relative. He has thus 


forcibly stated his opinion : “ Conceding 
the entire truth of the position that, 
during any phase of human progress, 
the ability or inability to form a specific 
conception wholly depends on the expe- 
rience men have had; and that, by a 
widening of their experiences, they may, 
by-and-by, be enabled to conceive things 
before inconceivable to them ; it may still 
be argued that, as at any time the best 
warrant men can have for a belief is the 
perfect agreement of all pre-existing ex- 
perience in support of it, it follows that 
at any time the inconceivableness of its 
negation is the deepest test any belief 
admits of. Objective facts are ever im- 
pressing themselves upon us ; our expe- 
rience is a register of these objective 
facts; and the inconceivableness of a 
thing implies that it is wholly at variance 
with the register. Even were this all, 
it is not clear how, if every truth is 
primarily inductive, any better test of 
truth could exist. But it must be re- 
membered that while many of these 
facts impressing themselves upon us are 
occasional; while others, again, are very 
general; some are universal, and are un 
changing. These universal and unchang- 
ing facts are, by the hypothesis, certain 
to establish beliefs of which the negations 
are inconceivable; while the others are 
not certain to do this ; and if they do, 
subsequent fact will reverse their action. 
Hence if, after an immense accumula- 
tion of experiences, there remain beliefs 
, of which the negations are still inconceiv- 
able, most, if not all, of them must corre- 
spond to universal objective facts.” 

On this Mr. Mill remarks : “If our 
incapacity to conceive the negation of a 
given supposition is proof of its truth, 
because proving that our experience has 
hitherto been uniform in its favour, the 
real evidence for the supposition is not 
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the inconceivableness, but the uniformity 
of experience. Now this, which is the 
substantial and only proof, is directly 
accessible. We are not obliged to as- 
sume it from an incidental consequence. 
If all past experience is in favour of a 
l)elief, let this be stated and the belief 
openly rested on that ground; after which 
the question arises, what that fact may 
be worth as evidence of its truth ?” 

§ 35. The first remark needful to be 
made on this controversy is that, since 
we all three are thoroughly agreed in 
maintaining Experience, and Experience 
only, to be the ground of knowledge, 
and the Test of Truth to be necessarily 
an expression of that Experience, there 
can be little real opposition between us,, 
in spite of some differences in language. 
Mr. Mill says that the evidence for a 
proposition is the uniformity of Experi- 
ence; we say the same, and add that, 
inasmuch as this uniformity renders the 
negative unthinkable, it is this unthink- 
ableness of the negative which becomes 
the Test of Truth. No validity is gained 
in adducing uniformity of Experience, 
unless there is a warrant that the experi- 
ences which are uniform are themselves 
beyond question ; and this warrant is the 
unihinkableness of their negation. That 
some ambiguity will attach itself to the 
phrase “ unthinkable ” must be admitted : 
ambiguities are not to be avoided ; and 
they are even more plentiful if we adopt 
“ uniformity of experience,” for that often 
fails to express the fact. “ A is A ” does 
not rest on uniformity,” but on intui- 
tion. My belief in my feeling as feeling 
is as irresistible in one case as after a 
thousand repetitions. My belief that a 
body in motion will move for ever, and 
in a straight line, unless it be influenced 
by some other body, is a generalisation 
from Experience, the negative of which 


is unthinkable as soon as the proposition 
is clearly apprehended ; but it cannot 
without ambiguity be called an uni- 
formity of Experience, inasmuch as ex- 
periences seem momently to contradict 
it, and this seeming contradiction is only 
reconciled by an abstraction of the differ- 
ences, Moreover, the test of uniformity 
can never be irresistible, because a pos- 
sible diversity is not excluded. The test 
of identity is irresistible, and excludes all 
possibility of reversal. A is A for ever- 
more. Not only are there many occa- 
sions on which the “ unthinkableness of 
the negative ” is a less ambiguous phrase 
than “ uniformity of Experience,” but, in- 
asmuch as there are two schools in Philo- 
sophy, holding different views respecting 
the origin of knowledge, one school 
affirming it to be co-extensive with Ex- 
perience, the other school affirming it to 
have an additional source antecedent to 
and independent of Experience, a Test 
of Truth ought to find its place in both 
schools; and this place is found by our 
Test. So long as discussion is confined 
to concrete questions, “ uniformity of 
Experience” is as good a test as any; 
but no sooner does discussion turn upon 
certain abstract questions — e.g.^ of Force 
— than the test of the unthinkable nega- 
tive resumes its superiority. 

Every objection that can be alleged 
against “unthinkableness” may equally 
be alleged against “uniformity.” That 
which is unthinkable may turn out to be 
thinkable, that which has been uniform 
experience may become diversified. The 
examples cited of beliefs once universal 
and now* universally rejected are exam- 
ples of mistaken reliance on uniformity, 
and of unthinkableness rashly concluded 
where no equivalence had been estab- 
lished, because the elements were not 
such as then admitted of an equation. 
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It is urged that men once believed the 
sun to move round the earth, and that, 
when they did so, “ the contrary was in- 
conceivable”; yet we now know that 
“ inconceivable ” to be true. I answer : 
When men affirmed that they saw the 
sun moving from east to west, and re- 
volving round the earth, they affirmed a 
truth, a subjective, relative truth, indeed, 
but one which, being translateable into an 
identical proposition, was placed beyond 
the assaults of scepticism, and must sur- 
vive all the changes of Science. What 
was that truth ? It was that they saw 
the sun moving — />., they had certain 
impressions from certain definite appear- 
ances, which followed in a definite order. 
The fact of their having these impressions 
was indisputable. How far the actual 
order corresponded with these impres- 
sions, how far their inferences were right 
or wrong, it was for Science to determine. 
It did so by proving that these infer- 
ences wanted the character of equivalence 
on which certainty reposes, and by show- 
ing that other inferences gave a more 
consistent explanation. The belief in 
the appearance of the sun’s motion con- 
tinues, and will for ever continue, for it 
is a truth the negation of which is un- 
thinkable ; but the belief in the cause of 
that appearance (which is only an infer- 
ence) will vary as explanations vary : at 
each stage the only absolute ground of 
certainty is the reduction of every infer- 
ence to sensation or to a necessity of 
thought ; and where this ground cannot 
be reached, our only ground is proba- 
bility^ or such harmony of our explana- 
tion with established truths as compels 
conviction, and thus, for the time, renders 
the negative, if not unthinkable, yet so 
difficult of acceptance as to be almost 
equivalent to it. When asked why a man 
believes that two multiplied by three 


gives six as the product, the answer is, 
Because he must : an alternative is im- 
possible, the negative is unthinkable; he 
has discovered the equivalence of the 
relations. If asked why he believes that 
chemical combinations are uniformly 
dependent on vibratory calorific actions, 
the answer likewise will be. Because he 
must : the negative is unthinkable now 
that the equivalence of the relations has 
been exhibited to him. Before that ex- 
hibition he would have had no more 
difficulty in thinking the negative than 
he would have had in thinking the pro- 
duct of two multiplied by three was five 
before he had ascertained that the rela- 
tions of multiplied numbers were not 
the relations of added numbers. The 
numerical identity is seen to be absolute, 
whereas the identity of heat and affinity 
may, in the present state of science, be 
considered as hypothetical. Nevertheless, 
in each case the Test applies. 

There are, notoriously, cases of inse- 
parable association determined by the 
structure of our minds, such as no en- 
largement of experience could loosen, 
no subtler analysis dissolve, unless the 
structure of the mind itself were altered. 
There are also cases of association which 
are loosened by the recognition of a mis- 
take in the supposition of identity. We 
supposed that the thunder was identical 
with the explosion of wrath, and we 
associated with it the idea of an angry 
deity, until the recognised identity of 
thunder and electricity severed the asso- 
ciation. Finally, it is notorious that our 
experience, even when uniform, is narrow; 
so that, when a man affirms anything 
on the guarantee of its negative being 
unthinkable, we can disturb his confi- 
dence by showing that the negative is 
thinkable, and conformable with a wider 
experience. 
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§ 36. Mr. Mill has noticed several of 
the inevitable ambiguities of language; 
yet he has not always succeeded in dis- 
entangling himself from them; as, for 
example, in his objection to Mr. Spen- 
cer’s assertion that when he feels cold he 
cannot conceive himself not feeling cold. 
Mr. Mill replies by saying that he can 
conceive himself not feeling cold ; and 
that he can imagine himself looking into 
darkness at the very moment that he is 
actually looking at the sun. The ambi- 
guity of language here permits him to 
say this, although all that it lawfully ex- 
presses is that, while he looks at the sun, 
he can imagine himself (under oOier con- 
ditions) to be looking into darkness ; just 
as it is possible for his thoughts to 
wander to Nova Zembla while he is 
saimtering down Regent Street. What 
Mr. Spencer meant to say was that, 
during the state of consciousness pro- 
duced by his looking at the sun, it is 
impossible for the opposite state of con- 
sciousness to emerge; and this Mr. Mill 
has not answered, nor would he attempt 
to answer it. 

§ 37. This digression ended, w'e may 
proceed to the second and more im- 
portant part of the inquiry : the corre- 
spondence of the subjective and objec- 
tive, as disclosed by our Test, 

“Truth relatively to man cannot be 
defined as consisting in the conformity 
of knowledge with its object; for to man 
the object itself exists only as it is known 
by one faculty or another.”* This is the 
old sceptical position, that the agreement 
can only be agreement of ideas. Kant 
adopts it by affirming that an universal 
material criterion is impossible, because 
the conception implies a contradiction ; 

* Mansel: Prolegomena Logit p. 241. 


but a formal criterion is possible, that 
being simply the agreement of ideas.* 

These and other perplexing sugges- 
tions are set aside by our regarding Truth 
as the correspondence between the order 
of ideas and the order of things ; whether 
ideas and things are or are not alike, it is 
enough if their order is alike. Here an 
equation can be established, and cer- 
tainty found. Whether planets are moved 
by inhabiting spirits, or are whirled in a 
sling by some distant spirit, whether they 
are ellipsoid solids or unextended centres 
of force, whether they are in any respect 
like or unlike our conception of them, is 
of little consequence to us, so long as we 
have ascertained the order of the pheno- 
mena, the law of their motions. So 
absolute is this abstraction of differences, 
that we may admit the real law to be 
different from the law we conceive, pro- 
vided only that there is equivalence — 
that they numerically correspond, so as 
to admit of calculations which agree with 
observation. Hence all that Science 
needs is correct formulas of the order of 
phenomena : these are truths. How these 
formulas are reached we have not to 
consider here; when reached, they are 
placed by the Test beyond the conflict 
with doubt. 

§ 38. It thus appears that the question 
which has been debated since the begin- 
ning of Philosophy may now receive a 
decisive answer. This was impossible 
hitherto, because of the terms in which 
the question was put. AVe must no 
longer seek Truth in the conformity of 
ideas with objects (which is impossible), 
nor in the agreement of ideas with ideas 
(which is purely subjecti\e condition, 
carrying no objective validity); wx* must 
seek it in the equation of the internal 

‘ Kant : Einleitiing,*vii. 
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and external orders, abstracting all differ- 
ences. And the proof of this equation 
is the corroboration of calculation. When 
we can employ a formula with absolute 
precision, using it as if it were identical 
with the order of things, and applying it 
to events which are to come, we are 
certain that this formula expresses equi- 
valence and is a truth. 

Subjective agreement is as perfect in 
(lallucination as in perception, which M. 
Taine happily calls “une hallucination 
vraie.”* How, then, are we ever to be 
certain that our formulas are true — that 
the order of our ideas is in correspon- 
dence with the order of things ? What 
is the bridge over the gulf between the 
subject and object? Let us pause awhile 
to consider. 

I am seated in my study, and, on 
raising my head from a book, see a man 
slowly pass out of the room, cross the 
lawn, and seat himself on the garden 
wall. This has been the order of my 
sensations. Considered subjectively, the 
truth is indisputable. It is an identical 
proposition to say that I saw what I saw, 
felt what I felt. But can I with equal 
certainty say that what I saw had a cor- 
responding reality, that the objective 
order was the same as the subjective? 
Not so. As yet no proof exists. I may 
have had an hallucination. To prove 
that my subjective state had its corre- 
spondent objective, some corroboration is 
needed. My wife enters the room, and 
she also sees the man on the garden wall. 
This proves that I have not had an 
hallucination of vision ; but it does not 
prove the reality of my inference. Her 
testimony is not final, because she may 
misinterpret the appearances, as I mis- 

* Taine ; Les Philosophes Franfais du XIXUme I 
stick, 1857, 


interpret them. A dog comes in, and, 
seeing the figure on the wall, begins 
barking furiously. This shows that, 
although wife and dog may misinterpret 
the appearances, there is sofne external 
object. If I could touch it, the corro- 
boration of one sense by another would 
be valuable ; I can, at any rate, speak to 
it. I do so ; and, asking the man what 
he does there, he replies by some in- 
sulting jest. My conviction becomes 
deepened with each corroborating fact ; 
and when, finally, I order my servant to 
fetch a policeman, and the policeman 
comes, and carries off the struggling 
intruder, the impossibility of my thinking 
that the vision had not an objective 
reality is absolute. When all the senses 
converge, when all the evidences corro- 
borate, we are forced to believe in the 
objective reality, unless we declare all 
existence to be a dream. 

§ 39. Inasmuch as all knowledge is 
the expression of Experience, the truth 
of any proposition respecting things can 
only be tested by some term of Expe- 
rience. The elements of Inference must 
be severally reduced to Feeling, or must 
be established by Reason. If I cannot 
reduce an Inference to Feeling, I can 
approach it through the Feeling of others ; 
and their corroboration is the stronger in 
proportion as it concerns the objective 
nature of the thing inferred. I want no 
evidence of the fact that sugar is sweet 
to me ; but if everyone everywhere de- 
clares sugar to be sweet, Reason tells me 
there must be some objective something 
corresponding with this sensation; and 
when I find that this something, which 
exists in various fruits and various sub- 
stances, has in all these the same atomic 
elements, I have got hold of an equation 
between the internal and external orders. 

§ 40. Mr. Mill insists that a necessity 
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of Thought cannot be accepted as a 
necessity of Things. Perhaps not; per- 
haps it can. We are incompetent to 
decide. To decide it would be to have 
absolute knowledge. Let me ask, why 
should not a necessity of Thought be 
sometimes the expression of an equiva- 
lent necessity of Things, since it is the 
product of Experience, which is deter- 
mined by objective conditions ? And 
even if we grant that a subjective neces- 
sity can never carry with it an objective 
necessity, we must still say. This is what 
we are compelled to think, and this for 
us is Truth. Not that I “erect the 
incurable limitation of the human con- 
ceptive faculty into laws of the outward 
universe.” Far from it. I simply erect 
them into “ laws of the conceptions we 
form of the universe and wherever we 
find these conceptions so far correspond- 
ing with external laws that they enable 
us to foresee results, and modify pheno- 
mena with certainty, we may declare the 
equivalence of the law and the concep- 
tion. In such a case the necessity of 
Thought is the expression of a necessity 
of Things. The laws of Number, Form, 
and Motion are necessities of things no 
less than of Thought, not perhaps exist- 
ing objectively in the same forms as they 
exist subjectively, but having an equiva- 
lent order; and the proof is that we 
discover them in Things, we do not put 
them there. 

§ 41. And this leads me to remark on 
Mr. Mill’s criticism that I “ set up ac- 
quired necessities of thought in the 
minds of one or two generations as 
evidence of real necessities in the uni- 
verse.” Undoubtedly, the laws of Num- 
ber, Form, and Motion are discoveries^ 
and whether these were early or late in 
• being made nowise affects their truth. 
Because men, until witfiin the la^t twenty 


years, failed to see the equivalence of 
Heat and Motion, are we to conclude 
that this equivalence is not a necessity of 
things? Did not the order in Things 
proceed on this law (or on a correspond- 
ing law) during all the centuries in which 
men’s conceptions of the order were very 
different ? And now that men’s concep- 
tions have been readjusted, and they have 
detected the identity of Heat and Motion, 
has not the law become a necessity of 
Thought no less than of Things ? 

§ 42. What Mr. Mill justly condemns 
is the tendency to accept necessities of 
Thought as necessities of Things, before 
they have been proved to be identical. 
Against this tendency to assume that the 
order of ideas corresponds with the order 
in phenomena, and that what is logically 
valid will always be objectively valid, I 
have repeatedly protested in the course 
of my Plistory ; for, indeed, the whole 
body of Metaphysics is a result of that 
vicious tendency. Nevertheless, believ- 
ing that Truth is possible — according to 
the definition I have given of it — and 
that a correspondence between the in- 
ternal and external orders, though diffi- 
cult of attainment, has a decisive Test, 
I have shown that a proposition is abso- 
lutely true only when its terms are equiva- 
lent, and that as this rests on the impos- 
sibility of our thinking a negative of the 
proposition, the varying degrees of pro- 
bability will depend on the possibility of 
admitting a negative. This latter condi- 
tion varies, of course, with the enlarge- 
ments of knowledge; that negative which 
was easily thinkable at one e[)och becrm- 
ing unthinkable at another, and that 
which was unthinkable in the infancy of 
Science ‘becoming not only thinkable, but 
irresistible in its maturity. That men 
should be able to stand at the antipodes 
was formerly quite unthinkable; they 
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were conceived under conditions which 
^would necessitate their falling away into 
space. Science has not disproved this 
necessity, but has displaced the erroneous 
conception of the facts on which the 
proposition rested, and replaced it by 
another proposition. (Compare § 67.) 
If we now conclude that men will stand 
as well on the earth at the antipodes as 
they stand beside us, it is because we 
believe the conditions to be equivalent 
in both places, and with equivalent con- 
ditions necessarily arise identical results. 

§ 43. No one supposes that it will 
guarantee a truth to say simply that we 
are compelled to believe it, without ex- 
hibiting our grounds of belief.* We 
must show the evidence to be irresistible, 
displaying our belief as a necessary con- 
clusion, not a mere prejudice or tradi- 
tion. In adducing our evidence, we 
haye to establish a series of identical 
propositions ; and it is precisely because 


we cannot do this in complex questions 
that demonstration halts. 

§ 44. We shall have to resume the 
subject of necessity in a future section, 
when discussing Necessary Truths in re- 
lation to the origin of Knowledge ; for 
the present, therefore, the argument may 
close. What the preceding paragraphs 
have attempted to establish is the possi- 
bility of Truth and its Test. This Test 
is absolute and relative : absolute, when 
the negative of a proposition is unthink- 
able because the proposition itself is an 
identical one ; relative, when the nega- 
tive, though not positively unthinkable, 
is nevertheless so opposed to existing 
knowledge as to be inadmissible, in which 
case the Test only reveals a high degree 
of probability. But in no case is the 
Test a means of enlarging knowledge ; it 
only determines the degree of certainty. 
How knowledge is enlarged we have 
already seen in the exposition of Method. 


IV.— SOME INFIRMITIES OF THOUGHT 


§ 45. If History is Philosophy teaching 
by example, the examples of infirmity 
disclosed in the various systems which 
have gained acceptance should be care- 

* Kant properly objects, that the proposition 
“ what we cannot but think as true must be 
true*' is no ground of proof, but only a confes- 
sion of inability. “ Nun giebt es freilich wohl 
viele unerweisliche Erkenntnisse, allein das 
GcfUhl der Ueberzeugung in Ansehung derselben 
ist ein Gestkndniss, aber nicht ein Beweisgrund 
davon, daite sie wahr sind.” Unters. iiber die 
Deutlichkeit der Grundsdtze. Werke, i. 89, ed. 
Hartenstein, 1838. (This is the edition I usually 
refer to.) 


fully analysed. I do not propose to 
enumerate them here, nor to write a 
treatise on Error, but a few instructive 
examples may be specified. 

And first of that tendency, already 
noticed, § 16, to commute the formal into 
material elements, to raise Relations out 
of their proper category, and transport 
them into the category of Things. This 
is the parent of Metaphysics. It is often 
called the tendency to “ realise abstrac- 
tions.” Having combined certain ele- 
ments of particular experiences into a 
single conception, we treat the concept 
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'as if it were an individual object.* The 
belief in Universals, which was accepted 
for centuries, is a well-known example. 
Professor Bain has truly remarked that 
‘ the more we analyse or decompose 
•concrete objects into the abstract quali- 
ties that make them up, the more diffi- 
cult it is to remount to the concrete. 
Hence the most arduous attempt of all 
is to make actual nature rise up out of 
scientific or technical language — to con- 
ceive minerals from a book of mineralogy, 
and the parts of the human body from 
anatomical description.”® Why this diffi- 
culty ? Because we have to undo what 
has been laboriously done — to immerse 
the abstractions in the concretes from 
which they were abstracted. And yet 
“ this process of resolving natural aggre- 
gates into their ultimate abstractions ” is 
the great instrument of Philosophy. 
These abstracts represent the constants ; 
whereas the concretes are the variables; 
and these variables, by their multiplicity 
and change, confuse the eye and distract 
the attention. But if, as our infirmity 
tends, we give objective independence to 
these abstracts, we distort the order of 
Things ; in other words, we follow the 
movements of Thought, instead of fol- 
lowing the movements of Things. 

Now, in Science, when pursued on the 
Objective Method, we are constantly 

* “Toutesles fois que certains 6l6tnenls d’une 
representation sont distingues par une analyse, ou 
groupes systemaiiquement dans une synthase, un 
tout se forme et se pose; rien de mieux; mais 
on ne s’arrcte p||s li ; on entend que les relations, 
sous condition desquelles cette operation s’est 
faite, disparaissent comme I’^chafaudage inutile 
d’une Edifice achcv^e, et que le tout qu’on a 
constitue demeure k part, debout, comme de 
lui-m^me, en lui-m^me.”— Renouvier ; Essats 
d# Critique GtntraU^ 1854, i. 9. 

• * Bain : The Senses and the Intellect ^ 2nd ed. , 

^^64, p. 603. 


made aware of this tendency, and are 
forced to correct it by our failures in 
reconciling calculation with observation; 
but in Ontology such correction is impos- 
sible ; accordingly, it is in Metaphysics 
that we see the most frequent exhibitions 
of the infirmity. 

§ 46. A good example of the tendency 
is the once popular but now gradually 
expiring doctrine of a Vital Principle. 

Life is the connexus of the organic 
activities : a complex whole of various 
particular facts, abstracted from those 
particulars, and raised into objective 
reality. Each organ is composed of con- 
stituent tissues ; each tissue has its con- 
stituent elements ; each element, each 
tissue, has its specific properties ; the 
activity of each organ is the sum of these 
properties; the organism is the connexus 
of the whole. Life is thus a cont:ept 
formed out of particulars. And because 
the functional relation of each organ to 
the whole, as of each tissue to each 
organ, is necessarily dependent on the 
established connexus, both terms of 
the relation (parts and whole) being 
inseparable, some physiologists have 
argued that the connexus is prior to 
the organs, the whole generating the 
parts, instead of being a generalisation 
from the parts. 

Thus, forgetting the simple teachings 
of experience that Life is the connexus 
of various phenomena — an abstract from 
the phenpmena — men have n^alised the 
abstraction, declared the resultant to be 
a necessary antecedent^ and have con- 
structed an Entity out of a Relation. 
They speak of a Vital Principle anterior 
to, and independent of, all the organic 
activities— a Plastic Force, which myste- 
riously shapes the elements' into tissues, 
the tissues into organs, the organs into 
an organism, and which, while thus 
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building up the parts, endows them with | 
its own special property — vitality. “ In 
the absence of this Principle,” they argue, 

“ all the activities which could be mani- 
fested within a tissue, or an organ, would 
be chemical and physical, not vital. The 
presence, therefore, of the Principle is 
presupposed in every atom of the vital 
organism ; and this presence is not a 
resultant, but a cause.” 

§ 47. Erroneous as this hypothesis 
seems to most biologists at the present 
day, it has been strenuously supported, 
and even still finds eminent supporters. 
The main source of its persistence lies 
in the infirmity we are now considering. 
Because vital phenomena are only ob- 
served under a special conjunction of 
conditions, in which the forces (that are 
elsewhere observed acting in different 
directions) are seen to have a specific 
direction impressed on them, we form an 
abstract of this special conjunction, and 
then easily fall into the error of realising 
our abstraction, giving it objective inde- 
pendence. But let us remount to the 
source of our abstraction. Let us im- 
merse the abstract once more in the 
concretes from which it was drawn. Let 
us follow the movements of phenomena, 
and the illusion will vanish. 

A strip of muscle detached from the 
organism will manifest all its vital pro- 
perties, so long as its specific constitution 
as muscle remains, so long as it resists 
disintegration ; it will absorb oxygen, ex- 
hale carbonic acid, and contract under 
appropriate stimulus. A gland removed 
from the body continues to be a small 
laboratory of chemical change, secreting 
as it secreted in the organism. A nerve 
removed from the body continues to 
manifest its specific property of Neurility, 
and will cause a muscle to contract if 
stimulated ; nay, a nerve-centre removed 


from its connection with the rest of the 
body will continue to manifest its specific 
Sensibility ; a decapitated bee will sting 
with its headless body, or bite with its 
bodiless head. 

These phenomena prove that what* 
each part does in the organism, each 
part does out of the organism. Jn other 
words, the Life of the animal is the sum 
of the particular vital activities 'p not a 
power anterior to, and independent of, 
these activities. What is Life, if it is not 
the sum of vital phenomena ? And if it 
is the sum, it cannot be independent of 
the integers of which it is the sura. The 
abstract is of course different from any 
one of its concretes. The organism as a 
whole — a combination of activities — 
presents phenomena which cannot be 
presented by the parts separately. The 
animal which has its muscles, glands, 
nerves, and nerve-centres, all harmoni 
ously working together in one body, m 
one connexus, is capable of manifesting 
complex phenomena which could not be 
manifested by any of its separated organs ; 
and the only question that remains is, 
whether there may not be a Vital Prin- 
ciple which unites these parts into one 
harmonious whole? Let the question 
be distinctly stated : Do we mean by 
Life the source of all vital phenomena, 
or is it simply a personified expression 
of the phenomena ? If the former, then 

* “ La force vitale peut ^Ire con9ue comme 
line formule laconique destini^e i exprimer en un 
seul mot Ics caract^res propres k la mati^ie 
organis6e.” — B6clard : 13. “La 

yida de la materia es una funcion : depende de 
stts elementos y cada ano de sus elementos 
depende de los demis y del todo que constituyen. 

,...£1 organismo entero es una funcion de 
I funciones orginicas, un conjuntb que 
de sus partes, no pudiend6 perder las toda|(, sin^ 
desaparecer como tal conjiinto.” — Nieto Serrano : 
Bosquejo d$ la CUncia VivunUi p. 337* 
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! we mean that anterior to all vital pheno- 
mena there is a Principle, or Entity, 
i which is in no wise dependent on these 
phenomena; and on this , Principle all 
phenomena depend, as effects depend, 

• upon their causes. 

§ 48. Before considering this aspect of 
the old doctrine, there is one objection 
which Aust be anticipated. Seeing each 
part of the organism capable of manifest- 
ing vitality, the vitalists may claim that 
fact as peremptory evidence of the truth 
of their doctrine. ** The parts are alive,” 
they argue; “ but how alive ? They have 
been endowed with vitality by the Prin- 
ciple which forms the organism; not hold- 
ing it from any virtue in themselves, but 
receiving it from the source of all organic 
activity. Indeed, the conclusive proof 
of the existence of a Vital Principle is 
the fact that every atom of the organism 
is interfused with life.” 

I will meet this argument by the simple 
question: Is the Vital Principle identical 
with, and co-extensive with, the Life 
manifested by the whole organism, or is 
it simply the Life manifested by each 
part ? When we speak of a Vital Prin- 
ciple, do we mean the Life of the animal, 
and is that the same thing as the Life 
of an isolated muscle, gland, or nerve? 
Obviously not. In the one we group 
together various phenomena of sensi- 
bility, contractility, nutrition, reproduc- 
tion, development, and decay. In the 
other we group together only certain 
special phenomena. The muscle will 
contract, will absorb oxygen and exhale 
carbonic acid ; but it will not nourish 
itself, it will not grow, it will not repro- 
duce other muscles, it will not feel, nor 
think. If we admit that there is a certain 
community in all parts of the organism, 
^ community which expresses a funda- 
mental identity, the parts being differen- 


tiated from one common mass, we must 
nevertheless admit the great diversity in 
the various parts. The organism is the 
synthesis of these parts, and Life is the 
synthesis of their properties. 

To make this position clearer, let us 
analyse our knowledge of a locomotive. 
We find that the fire will heat water out 
of the machine as in it; the water, when 
raised to a temperature of 212° F., will 
pass off into steam ; the expansion of this 
steam will force a piston; the crank will 
turn a wheel ; the wheel will roll a car- 
riage. I'he skilful adjustment of these 
various parts results in a whole which we 
name a locomotive. But no one sup- 
poses that the phenomena presented by 
the locomotive could be presented by any 
one of its parts. Still less does any one 
suppose that the phenomena are due to 
a Locomotive Principle, independent of 
the parts, which created and adjusted the 
parts. The engine-maker who adjusted 
the parts did not give them , their pro- 
perties ; he found them, and used them. 
Now, the only point in which this 
parallelism is incomplete is in the com- 
munity which runs through all the parts 
of the organism, and is not found in all 
parts of the machine. As I said before, 
this arises from the organism being 
constituted by differentiations of a sub- 
stance originally homogeneous ; whereas 
the machine is constructed of materials 
originally heterogeneous. The one was 
evolved ; the other made. If, therefore, 
the Vital Principle be that which is com- 
mon to all parts, we shall have to simplif} 
our conception of Life, and reduce it to 
the properties of a blastema. Eliminat- 
ing many of the* great phenomena of 
organic activity,* we aYe left with a 
structureless substance having the proper- 
ties of Assimilation and Disintegration^ 
from which Development, Reproduction, 
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and Death result. Nor will even this 
simplification much assist the doctrine 
of a Vital Principle. Life is only 
known in dependence on substance; 
its activity is accelerated or retarded 
according to the conditions in which the 
chemical changes of the substance are 
facilitated or impeded, and it vanishes 
with the disintegration of the substance. 
What, therefore, remains but to conclude 
that Vitality is the abstract designation 
of certain special properties manifested 
by matter under certain special condi- 
tions? Thus conceived, the ascending 
complexity of vital phenomena with an 
ascending complexity of organic struc- 
ture, in harmony with certain special 
conditions, becomes intelligible, and 
Vitality distinguishes the simplest living 
monad no less than the most complex 
animal organism. Community is thus 
reconciled with diversity. 

.§ 49. Metaphysical ghosts cannot be 
kijled, because they cannot be touched ; 
but they may be dispelled by dispelling 
the twilight in which shadows and solidi- 
ties are easily confounded. The Vital 
Principle is an entity of this ghostly 
kind ; and although the daylight has 
dissipated it, and positive Biology is no 
longer vexed with its visitations, it never- 
theless re-appears in another shape in 
the shadowy region of mystery which sur- 
rounds biological and all other questions. 
I indicated this region of mystery when 
I said that the organism differed from all 
other mechanisms in being evolved from 
a homogeneous substance, and not made 
out of heterogeneous substances. How 
comes this possibility of evolution ? 
iHJieiice the adjustment of part to part 
aiii function to function ? If the machine 
requil’es a ipechanist to dispose and 
adjust the parts, does not the organism 
rd|tire its mechanist or Plastic Principle? 


^.In presence of this question the meta- 
physiologist, a^))ough he may have given 
up his belief m an Entity, a Life inde- 
pendent of living substances, has ready 
recourse to another form of the same 
belief, and substitutes for the Vital Prin- 
ciple the conception of a Plan or Scheme^ 
according to which the physical forces 
are coerced into an organic unity. The 
same conception has been applied to the 
Cosmos. It may be here considered 
solely in reference to the organism, 
though students will have no difficulty 
in extending the argument. 

§ 50. At the outset note a false 
analogy, arising from a misconception 
of Evolution. We see an architect 
arranging a plan for a house, and a 
builder arranging the materials in accor- 
dance with this plan. Finding in an 
organism a certain adjustment of parts, 
which may be reduced to a plan, we are 
easily led to conceive that this plan was 
made before the parts, and that the 
adjustment was determined by the plan. 
This is what logicians call va-T€pov 
TT/oorepov, and ordinary men “ putting the 
cart before the horse the resultant is 
transformed into the cause. 

We not only see that the architect’s 
plan determined the arrangement of 
materials in the house, but we see why 
it must have done so, because the 
materials have no spontaneous tendency 
to group themselves into houses; that 
not being a recognised property Of bricks, 
mortar, wood, and glass. But what we 
know of organic materials is that they 
have this spontaneous tendency to arrange 
themselves in definite forms ; precisely as 
we see chemic^ substances arranging 
themselves in definite forms, without 
the intervention of any extra-chemical 
agency. , ■ . , * 

Observe: either thel^lan isflndependent 
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•of the materials, in which tase it is 
an extra-biological agency ; or it is the 
generalised concept ofjthe indwelling 
tendencies of matter, when under definite 
conditions. In the one case the analogy 
of the architectural Plitn is correct ; but 
this destroys the idea of evolution^ and 
subs^titutes^ that ^f CQnstruction. In the 
other case the analogy is seen to be 
founded on a misconception of organic 
facts; the parts with their adjustments 
evolve a plan^ and are not constructed 
after a plan. From an observed nexus 
men rashly infer a nisus^ from an actual 
conjunction a previous intention. If this 
conception of a Plan be admitted in 
Biology, it must equally be admitted in 
Chemistry, Physics, and Astronomy. 
Matter and Force not being mysterious 
enough, we must add a new mystery of 
architectural Plan, sliaping Matter and 
directing Force. There is, however, this 
dilemma : Is the Plan in itself a shaping 
Power? It is then only another name 
for the Universal Cause. Is it without 
specific power ? It is then an impotent 
overseer. 

§ 51. According to the first answer, 
the Plan is identified with God. But 
this introduction of God, besides its pan- 
theistic issues, is an evasion of the real 
question. We did not ask whether God 
fashions all things, organisms as well as 
worlds ; but whether each organism and 
each chemical species has over and 
above its constituent elements and pro- 
perties a shaping Idea, an independent 
Plan, which gives specific direction to 
the constituent elements and properties? 
This ir th^ question. There are two 
answers: the teleological. There must 

be such a Plan, because our examination 
of an organism discloses its resemblance 
to mechanisms which we know to have 
oeen constructed on a Pllin, and we con- 


clude that each adjustment was intended 
to effect its. purpose. 2nd, the psycho- 
logicdl. The conception of a Plan, when 
it does not arise from a false analogy 

50), is a generalised expression of the 
observed facts of organic independence*: 
the facts of a nexus. Science finding it 
indispensable to co-ordinate all the facts 
in a general concept, such as a Plan, men 
are led by an infirmity of thought to 
realise the concept; and having first used 
it only as a convenient expression, they 
grow into a belief of this nexus being also 
a nisus. 

§ 52. This argument will perhaps be 
met by the distinction of Potential and 
Actual, which has played so prominent 
a part in Metaphysics, and which is itself 
one of the products of the infirmity now 
under examination. It will be said 
**the Plan pre-exists, not as an actual 
objective fact, but as a Possibility, a 
Potentiality.” 

Let us first see what experience tells 
us of the development of an organism. 
The ovum and the seed are starting- 
points from which an animal and a 
plant may, under requisite conditions^ be 
developed. This is the expression of our 
experience. But now observe the jugglery 
of thought ! One of the elements of the 
whole result, absolutely necessary to the 
result (indicated by italics in our state- 
ment), is quietly eliminated, and never 
afterwards restored. By a regressive 
movement of Thought we carry the 
developed organism back again to its 
starting-point {minus the conditions of 
development, therefore), and form a 
concept of the ovum and seed as poten- 
tially containing, the animal and the. 
plant. , . 

At first this is mental shortliand(^ usib- 
ful as an artifice. Unhapp^y it soon loses 
its position as an artifice, and passea ii|to 
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a fallacy. I’he elements which have 
been omitted are never restored (com^ 
pare § 54). If we restore them, if we 
write out the full meaning of our short- 
hand notes, what do we read? Assuredly 
not that the lineaments of the animal are 
actually present in the ovum. In the 
ovum they do not exist. When you say 
that they exist potentially^ what is the 
translation of your phrase ? It is, that 
under a given history — under a succes- 
sive series of particular conditions, a 
special result will ensue. If we know 
the conditions and their succession, we 
may foretell the result. The law of causa- 
tibn determines it. Any variation in any 
one of the conditions will be followed by 
a corresponding variation in the result. 
All this history of development is omitted 
in the shorthand of Thought The result 
is foreseen, because, the conditions being 
taken for granted, their action is antici- 
pated. 

But nature must not be thus distorted 
and compressed. If our feeble faculties 
make artifices necessary, we must not 
forget that they are artifices; we must 
restore, in a final elaboration, what, in 
a preliminary elaboration, we rejected. 
The facts of Nature remain whether we 
reject them or accept them. Potential 
^existence is ideal, not real. If you adjust 
your rifle accurately, the animal aimed 
at may be potentially dead, but is alive ; 
and the merest trifle, the swerving of 
your hand, or the dampness of your 
powder, puts an end to the poterjtial 
existence. A fact is not a fact until it is 
accomplished. Nothing exists before it 
exists. This truism is disregarded by 
those who talk of potential existence. 
The conception of a plan preceding the 
execution of a work does not prove that 
the plan pre-exists in re. The realised 
plan does not begin to exist, out of 


Thought; '€ntil the work is be^un, and is- 
completed with the completion of the 
work. 

§ 52. Potential exisstence is subjective 
only. My forecasts of the results of a 
history may be tnffe or false. I foresee 
the result by grouping together the facts 
which will be with the facts which are^ 
and I make one concept of them. In 
doing so I annihilate history. I transcend 
the conditions of Time and the neces- 
sities of Causality, and conceive as 
simultaneously completed that which*^ in 
Nature must be successive and graduated. 
So far well. But if I desire to ascertain 
the actual facts, I must follow the CQurse 
of Nature, and restore that history which 
has been left out of sight. Following the 
development of the ovum, historically, I 
observe that not only are certain condi- 
tions indispensable, but that every varia- 
tion in the requisite conditions produces 
a variation in the result — modifies the 
structure of the animal, arrests or acce- 
lerates its development. If I varnish the 
shell of an egg, I prevent the embryo 
from developing into a bird. If I varnish 
one part of the shell, I so alter the re- 
quisite conditions that the result is a bird 
incapable of living, or curiousjy mal- 
formed. In altering the history 1 have 
changed the historical result. What, then, 
has the Plan effected? The Plan has 
not come into existence. If the con- 
junction has thus altered with the altered 
conditions, how can it be the fulfilment 
of a Plan irrespective of conditions ? and 
a Plan which is strictly dependent on 
conditions is not a nisus, but a nexus. 
The inevitable conclusion is that Plan 
neither shapes the Organism nor deter- 
mines the conditions through which the 
development takes place. In mathe- 
matical phrase, the Plan is the func- 
tion of Development and Developing* 
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Conditions, and is variable with every 
variation of either.* 

The fallacy that a concept has inde- 
pendent existence prior to the particu- 
lars out of which it formed, or that a 
Plan exists as a potential before it exists 
as an actuaji will frequently be met with 
in the History of Philosophy. Indeed, 
Aristotle’s distinction of Suva/Ats and 
Ivepyela was for centuries regarded as a 
littninous guide. 

J53. An infirmity closely connected 
with the foregoing is forgetfulness of the 
necessity we are under of dislocating the 
order of Nature, by Analysis and Abstrac- 
tion; which artifice, since it leads to dis- 
covery, may be copiously used on condi- 
tion of our remembering that it is an 
artifice, and that the order we have dis- 
located must be finally restored, if the 
order in Thought is to correspond with 
the order in Things. 

Science is distinguished from Common 
Knowledge by its wider reach and more 
systematic structure, and also by its con- 
scious employment of artifices which our 
infirmity renders indispensable, and which 
the unscientific mind employs uncon- 
sciously. Abstraction is one of the 
necausary artifices of research; and the 
man of science is conscious of what he 

* Nieto Serrano is worth citing on this ques- 
tion of potentiality; Es, pues, la fuerza 
potencial una fuerza que no es tal fuerza, pero 
que puede serlo; es la posibilidad sobrepuesta 
por la inteligencia i lodo orden deterniinado. 
Mas la posibilidad no es absoluta, no es una 
indiferencia completa'respecto del porvenir: esta 
indiferencia se halla limitada por los hechos, por 
las fuerzas actuales, por las que aparecen en la 
totalidad presente, ctomo presen tes 6 como 
pasadas, y semejante limitacion constituye una 
probabilidad, que determina de aigun modo la 
J^otencia.” uejo de la Ciencia Vivienie, 
a 369. ’ ^ 


is doing when he abstracts certain pheno- 
mena from the mass presented to him, 
and proceeds to deal with those abstrac- 
tions as if they were the whole reality. 
Ordinary men do the same, but are un; 
conscious of doing it. 

Why must we make this preliminary 
abstraction — why deviate thus from the 
actual facts, in order to understand the 
facts we falsify ? The answer is simple. 
Unless some such simplification be made, 
all search will be hopelessly baffled by the 
complexity of pherxomena. The parrots 
of Bacon chatter about Observation; but 
Observation of cases, however patient 
and prolonged, will never suffice to dis- 
close the Laws which are enveloped in 
the cases, and which form the real aim 
of Science. And what are Laws ? They 
are the constants in phenomena, and can 
only be separated from the perturbations^ 
due to other Laws, by a process of 
abstiaction which sets aside all the 
variable accidents and individual pecu- 
liarities accompanying and determining 
each special case. Let us have Observa- 
tion, by all means ; but of what ? Of 
ore and dross together? or of ore and 
dross separated? The constants found 
in every case must be separated from the 
variables found in varying cases. The 
mineralogist separates the ore from thej, 
dross; and the philosopher separates the 
i constants from the variables. Even the 
Laws of Motion and Gravitation, uni- 
versal as they are, could never have 'been 
discovered by observation of cases of 
motion and gravity ; a preliminary ab- 
straction eliminated all consideration of 
the variable resistances. I'he Laws of 
chemical affinfiy could never have been 
disclosed to Observation, exc ept by a 
preliminary Analysis, which ' tore one 
element away from another, and studied 
each separately. 
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Every one knows thaS U|il^s Kepler 
and IJ^wton had bold|y dj^sregarded all 
c^lj^d^fcration of planq|dry perturbations 
which were nevertheless essential facts 
in planetary movements, they would have 
been unable to detect the planetary Laws. 
But this p^liminary falsification was 
rectified by their successors, who deduced 
the perturbations from secondary gravita- 
tions. It is this twofold process which 
I propose to erect into a logical canon 
^ applicable in all inductive inquiry,' the 
Cftnon of Restitution : — 

^ Every investigation requires for its 
completion that Analysis be succeeded 
by Synthesis — the preliminary ab- 
stractions be succeeded by a restora- 
tionf of the rejected elements, so that 
the synthesis be made to correspond 
with reality. 

In establishing the Laws of Mechanics 
philosophers falsify the facts to the extent 
' assuming that the lines of direction 
are undisturbed, and that the materials 

* Compare Auguste Comte : Syntkhe Subjec- 
tivCy p. 604. Some time after this Canon with 
its illustrations had appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review^ I found this passage in Comte’s Pali- 
* 4 ique Positive, vol. i., p. 426; “ Les ^v^nements 
ne pouvant s’^tudier que dans des Stres, il faut 
^carter les circonstanccs propres i chaque cas 
pour y saisir la loi commune. C’est ainsi, par 
exemple, que nous ignorcrions encore les lois 
d3mamiques de la pesanteur si nous n’avions pas 
fait d’abpid abstraction de la resistance et de 
I’agitat^Sbn ties milieux. M6me, envers les 
moindres ph^nom^nes nous sommcs done obliges 
de decomposer pour abstraire avant de pouvoir 
obtenir cette reduction de la vari^t^ i la con- 
stance que poursuivent toujours nos saines medi- 
tations. Or ces simplifications pr^alables sans 
lesquelles la vraie science n’existerait jamais 
exigent partout des restitutions correspondantes 
quand il s’agit de provisions rOelles.” Although 
t had not marked the passage previously, nor 
realised its full significance, it is highly probable 
that 1 was unconsciously guided by it in the 
construction of the canon. 


are perfect In Reality, this is never so;- 
and the practical mechai|i^ has to rectify 
the rational Law by the restitution of the 
discarded elements. His action is synthe- 
tical, and his calculations must be S04 
likewise. At peril of ignoble failure, he 
has to ascertain what are the actual lines 
of direction, as determined by the rational 
Law and the perturbing resistances; he 
has also to ascertain to what extent the 
materials are uniform. 

§ 55 Two illustrationsw^ill suffice to 
exhibit the neglect of this canon. The 
undulatory theory, of light and heat, is 
justly regarded among the triuhiphs of 
modern science. It starts from oscillat- 
ing atoms having no dimensions — mere 
mathematical points. This is a bold 
disregard of concrete observation.;, points 
without form or size are abstractions so 
entirely removed from reality as to be 
unimaginable. Nevertheless, Analysis 
occupied solely with oscillations, and 
discarding the oscillating atoms, as if 
they were not elements of the synthesis, 
has furnished Laws of vibration that 
explain many of the most remarkable 
phenomena of light and heat — e.g., pola- 
risation, refraction, interference. This 
success justifies the falsification. But 
inasmuch as the theory fails to account 
for other important phenomena, the 
Canon of Restitution suggests that the 
failure may lie in this falsification, and 
that the outlying elements may furnish 
a solution of the unexplained difficulties. 
If the atoms exist at all, it is unthinkable 
that they should not have certain geo- 
metric properties, and these geometric 
properties entail dynamic properties. If 
they have Form, they must have a corre- 
sponding Movement. As it is impos- 
sible to conceive them unextended, as 
they must have size and form, they must 
have the motions deducible therefrom* 
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But these facts l^ve hitherto been dis- 
regarded. Le| them be restored, and 
let mathematical analysis be directed to 
the problem under this new aspect. The 
movement pf the wave— the move- 
ment of translation — has been sufficiently 
analysed; now let the movement of the 
atom — />., the movement of rotation, 
according to Toinsot^s immortal princi- 
ples — be investigated. In the mechanics 
of translation the form of a body is in- 
different, but%i the mechanics of rotation 
the form is everything. If the investiga- 
tion in this direction failed to clear up 
the present difficulties, it would at least 
have this result, that it would prove the 
rotation of the atoms to be legitimately 
disregarded in the theory of Light and 
Heat, because not sensible factors in the 
result. 

§ 56. The second illustration of our 
Canon shall be the question of the 
Origin of Species. 

Are Species variable or invariable? 
This question resembles that of planetary 
perturbation. The abstract Law of Re- 
production — that Like produces Like — 
is unassailable as a Rational Law; and it 
points to the fixity of Species as a funda- 
mental truth. But the Law is Rational, 
not Natural. It abstracts the Organism 
from the Medium — one factor from its co- 
efficient — and thus violates the synthesis 
of Nature, which never yet presented an 
Organism independent of the Medium in 
which it lived. And there is matter for 
meditation in the fact that only in 
modem Biology has the necessary reac- 
tion of the Medium been steadily con- 
ceived as one of the necessary elements 
of every biological problem; formerly 
the Organism was always conceived as if 
it were no less independent really than it 
^ was ideally. 

The restitution of the discarded 


elements— rnam^y, the reaction of the 
Medium and the Struggle for Existence, 
which act as perturbations of the'l!|iolo- 
gical Law — brings forward this problem : 
What is the sweep of the perturbations*? 
Can these perturbations be as^gned^'to 
some secondary biological Law (the 
reaction of the Medium), and cap they, 
by accumulation, determine a change in 
the primary Law ? 

At present we have two groups of 
thinkers, each relying on a group of 
indisputable facts: one proves the'^b^' 
stancy of forms, and another proved 
the variability of forms. The complete 
theory must include and reconcile both 
groups. For this it is necessi^ry that a 
rational Biology should elaborate a theory 
of the Organism, and a theory of the 
Medium; then the Law of Reproduction 
being completed by the restitution of the . 
Perturbations, also reduced to Law, ^e 
shall have a possible synthesis-explaining 
all the cases. 

§ 57. The Canon just exhibited is 
needful as a corrector of our natural 
infirmity, which first makes the separa- 
tion necessary, and then forgets that the 
restitution is no less so. The anthropo^ ; 
morphic infirmity, which suffuses Objects 
wuth our Feelings, making Cause in- 
separably associated with Effort, and 
Attraction with Desire, is too w ell knowa 
to need more than a passjing mention 
here. It is a fertile source of metaphy- 
sical speculation. 

Another is the strange assumption, 
that because knowledge is the bringing 
of the Unknown under the categories of 
the Known (fqr only thus can the Un- 
known be thinkable at all), therefore we 
can discover the further' relatipns of this 
Unknown.’ For instance, Kant, in the 
preface to the second edition of the 
Kritiki says that Will, Jthe phenomeiion, 
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is not free, because it isu subject t® the 
laws of pherioftiena ; but Will, the thing 
in itself, njay be thought free, because 
noHonger subject to the laws of pheno- 
mena. Nowi he admits that things in 
themselyes* are beyond knowledge. If 
we cannot know the Ding an sich^ how 
cai^ we predicate anything of them? In 
his JRrokgi^iena he has this illustration 
of analogy : “ I can never do anything to 
another without thereby giving him the 
right to do the same under similar con- 
ditions ; just as no body can act on 
another without thereby causing an equal 
reaction on itself. Here Right and Force 
^are two entirely different things, but there 
is a complete resemblance in their rela- 
tions. By ineans of such analysis I can 
consequently attain conceptions of the 
relations of things, which things are 
absolutely unknown to me.”* If the 
things were ^absolutely unknown, how 
could the relations, upon which the 
analogy is founded, be known ? 


The fact is, men are constantly affirn^-' 
ing certam ^Ifexistenoes to be Unknown 
and Unknowable, yet in the same breath 
affirming ' relations of them which pre- 
suppose knowledge. They will admit*^ 
that Matter, as Ding an sich^ is abso- 
lutely and necessarily extruded from the 
sphere of possible knowledge; yet they 
will proceed to argue that it must, or 
must not, be constituted of t discrete 
atoms — that these atoms are, or are not, 
in contact. They will admit that it is 
impossible for us to know God other- 
wise than through Revelation. Yet they 
have not the slightest misgiving in affirm- 
ing many things of God’s n^iture, inter- 
preting his intentions, without any war- 
rant in Revelation. Thus implying that 
they know what they have declared 
unknowable. 

This list of infirmities might be ex- 
tended, but it may close here. Others 
will meet us History of Philosophy. 


V.— NECESSARY TRUTHS 


§ 58.. The great question which has been 
debated in the schools respecting the 
Origin and Limits of Knowledge has of 
late years resolved itself very much into 
a debate respecting the nature of Neces- 
sary Truths. The philosophers who 
hold that, over and above the results of 
Experience, in its widest acceptation, we 
have truths of a higher authority and a 
larger reach, springing from a nobler 
source, invoke, as decisive evidence of 

ft Kant: Prolegomena zu Jeder kii^igen Meta- 
physik, S 58, Wcrke, iii. 285. 


their opinion, the existence of Necessary 
Truths, which cannot (they affirm) be the 
results of Experience. 

This position rests upon a radical mis- 
conception of Experience, and a psycho- 
logical misconception of the nature of 
Necessary Truths; both of these mistakes 
it will be important to clear away. We 
may admit, at the outset, that the mind 
is in possession of many ideas which 
could never have been directly given in 
Experience, if Experience be restricted 
to Sense. The restriction, however, is^ 
unwarranted. Ratiocination is as much 
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an organip function. as Sensation. Just 
as the base lihe gives the indirect, yet 
certain, measure of the inaccessible line 
of the triang|e, so from the data of Expe- 
^ rience may we measure consequences 
which ard not directly accessible. But 
the analogy must not be perverted : the 
base line only gives us the directly inac- 
ct^ssible line, it does not give other lines; 
the data of Experience only give the 
directly inaccessible consequences of the 
data, not the consequences of other 
data ; and it is owing to an imperfect 
appreciation of such limits in the deduc- 
tion of the unknown from the known 
that the doctrine of Necessary Truths, 
independent of Experience, has attained 
currency. 

§ 59. What is Experience? It is the 
sum of the actions of Objects on Con- 
sciousness ; or — to word it differently — 
the sum of the modifications which arise 
from the relations of the Sensitive 
Organism and its environment. In this 
sum are included : — ist. The direct 
affections of Consciousness in its rela- 
tions to the outer world ; 2nd. The 
results of those affections through the 
action of Consciousness in combining, 
classifying, and transforming the materials 
furnished by Sense. Thus Experience, 
in its widest acceptation, is the product 
of two factors : Sensation and Laws of 
Consciousness. 

So far all thinkers are agreed. The 
point of separation is this: Are the Laws 
of Consciousness evolved out of the 
relations of the Sensitive Organism and 
its environment ; or are they pre-existent, 
and independent of any such relations ? 
When the empirical school declares its 
acceptance of the former alternative, it 
seems ta|proclaim an absurdity — Expe- 
rience, being a product of Sensations and 
Laws, is said to produce the Laws of 


which it is thh product: But this verbal 
contradiction is got rid of when we dis- 
tinguish Exppfience from Experiep^4> 
Every particular modification ,^of Con- 
sciousness is a particular expe|jfence.* 
Each modification prepares t^e way for 
successors, and influences them. The 
Laws are evolved through these siffcce% 
sive modifications, and Experience is t|ie 
general term expressing the sum of these 
modifications. 

But are the Laws evolved ? The Sen- 
sational School has greatly obscured this 
question by the unscientific conception 
of the mind as a tabula rasa upon which 
Things inscribe their characters — ^a mirror 
passively reflecting the images of objects. 
This presupposes that Consciousness is 
absolved from the universH law of 
action and reaction, presupposes that the 
Organism has no movements of its own ; 
and thus Psychology is separated from 
its only true biological ground. The Vi 
friori School commits the opposite mis- 
take of conceiving Consciousness as a 
pure spontaneity, undetermined by the 
conditions of the Organism and its 
environment; a spontaneity which brings 
Laws, not evolved from relations, and 
organised as results, but derived from a 
supra-mundane, supra-vital source. 

§ 60. We cannot take a step urAhss we 
admit that Consciousness is an active 
reagent, even in its first stage of evolu- 
tion. Sensibility is not passive, cannot 
be conceived otherwise than as an excita- 
tion. Nor is this all. Biology teaches 
that the Sensitive Organism inherits cer- 
tain aptitudes, as it inherits the structure, 
of its progenitors ; so that the individual 
may be said *to resume the Experience 
of the;*raqe.* Faculties gj:o% up in the 
development of the race. Forms of 
Thought, ^hich are essential parts of^he 
mechanism of Experience, are evolved, 
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just l^e the Forms of other vitjd ^pro- 
cesses. In fact, iis«Function is only the 
Form Kjf activity of an Organ, it is 
obvious that, if the Organ is evolved, the 
Function is 'e^lved, and with it the 
Laws of its action. 

The pfiori School denies this, not 
indei^4 explicitly, but with energetic 
implicat^n. *It does not boldly affirm 
tha|^. Function can exist without an 
organ; but it denies that Consciousness 
is a Fiinctioif. flence it has no difficulty 
in maintaining that the Mind of an infant 
is fu||-formed at birth, equipped with all 
its faculties, though without those mate- 
ij^s df Thought which will afterwards be 
fhmished in Experience. How can this 
be ? The Aristotelian refuge of potential 
pxisience (g 52) is ready for the escape of 
the metaphysician pursued by Fact. To 
us, who decline that refuge, the assertion 
that the Mind is full-formed at birth is 
as rational as the assertion that the infant 
is born a full-formed man, equipped with 
all his faculties of locomotion, speech, 
reprbduction, etc. The infant may become 
a man, but is an infant, and his mind is 
undeveloped ; if the spiritual experiences 
of the infant were suddenly arrested, 
does any one suppose that we should find 
in them those Fundamental Truths and 
Fofils of Thought which Psychologists 
declare to be the native dowry of the 
mind?* I do not know that any one 
iyankly affirms this; but I know that the 
it^priori Schott implies it, in maintain- 
ing! we have within us a source of 
knowl^^^yfhich is not evolved in Ex- 
perijgiM^p. , 

§ 61. Kant is the most potent philoso- 
pher of this school, and, although in my 
criticism 4?f the Kritik I have had to 

^ * Compare the striking passage ih Mansel’s 
Meiaphysicst p. 45. 


consider his position, € cannot pass it 
by here |irithbut challenge ; referring the 
reader therefore to what is said (voL ii., 
p. 460 and pp. 475 sq., History of Fkilo- 
sophyy 3rd edition), I will here notice 
only such points as the argument needs. 

Kant says : “ There are two branches 
of knowledge : Sensibility and Under- 
standing — which possibly spring from a 
common but unknown root. Through 
the one objects aro given^ through the 
other they are ihoughtP^ Except for the 
reservation in the word “ possibly,” this 
is unimpeachable; but the reservation 
was dictated by his exaggerated view of 
the part played by the Subject in the 
construction of knowledge. He made 
an entity out of a relation. He thought 
the subjective element could be separated 
from the objective ; and, thus separated, 
it would reveal itself as independent of 
and antecedent to Experience, constitu- 
ting indeed the very conditions of Expe- 
rience. I have shown this to be a fallacy. 
“The understanding,” he says, “does 
not draw its laws (i priori) from Nature, 
but prescribes them to Nature — schreibt 
sie dieser vorP^ 

§ 62. The error arises from a false 
point of view, which mistakes Anatomy 
for Morphology and Logic for Psychology. 
Accepting the human und^Vstanding in 
its developed forms, he presents us with 
these constituent forms as if they wer^ 
initial conditions ; the result^which are 
developed through successive experiences 
are presented as the primary conditions 
of Experience : the generalisations are 
made antecedent to the particulars from 
which they are drawn. We are told that 
these Forms are implied in the ptKrticular 

* Kritik, Einleitung : sub filjenuHi 

• FrolegAerta zu jeeUr kUnft^gm Meteiphysikt 

u. I 36, ^mpare also his Anthropologies S 9< 
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experiences. Granted : if they Fere not 
implied, the^ could not have been ted. 
Logic is justified in disregarding the pro^ 
cess of evolution, content with the result; 
for Logic has to exhibit the Forms of 
Thought, ^ot their origin. In like 
manner,’ Anatomy has to do with the 
organs of the body, not with their genesis, 
which belongs to another branch of the 
science, Morphology. Now, the question 
of Experience is a question of origin; and 
Psychology reveals that Experience is the 
self-woven garment of Thought in which 
every thread is an experience. To assert 
that d piqri principles or Forms of 
Thought render Experience possible is 
to assert eh^er that these Forms exist 
before Thought itself exists, or else it is 
to confound the general with the parti- 
culars. Let us see this in an analogy. 

§ 63. The vertebrate type is by some 
d priori thinkers held to be the necessary 
Form which renders the vertebrate animal 
possible. Anatomically, this is acceptable. 
But what says Morphology? Does it 
disclose the existence of a Type anterior 
to the existence of the animal? or does it 
not disclose the emergence of the typical 
Form in the successive phases of the 
animal’s development? Obviously, the 
idea of pre-existences is a figment, a mere 
vcrrepov TrpoTcpov (§ 50). 

Again : a frog breathes by means of 
l^gs. The lungs, once developed and 
brought inifc action, become a necessary 
condition of possible breathing. Ever 
afterwards the frog’s existence is deter- 
mined by this condition. But if we take 
the frog in its early stages, we find it 
breathing by ^ means of gills, the lungs 
not having yet come into play. At this 
period iTO not a lung-breathing animal ; 
the necqiiafjl condition is somewhat 
different. Tln^e course of dei^^opment 
the forelegs .^begin to press upon t^e 


arteri|s^ ^hich supply the gills, and 
consequence of tl^s pressure ffiO" 
gradual disappearance Of the gills. J^fan- 
while the lungs pass from their r^^dimen- 
tary inactive state into an active 
and the disappearing gills are repla|^J 
by the emerging lungs. It h ^tlW 
with the development of MinJJ: the neces- 
sary conditions which render experiences 
possible in the early stages are not the 
same in the later stages. Mind is a suc- 
cessive evolution from experiences, and 
its laws are the action of result. The 
Forms of Thought are developed just’ as 
the Forms of an Organism are developed. 
The infant Newton is no more the a^hor 
of the Frincipia than the * egg is tlje'’ 
game-cock. 

Indeed, this notion of d priori Forms, 
connate if not innate, is a violation of ^ 
the ground-principle of Biology, and con- 
sequently, as all but metaphysicians must 
admit, of Psychology. If there is one 
lesson taught us everywhere in Biology, 
it is that nothing which is definitive is 
primitive — no form characteristic of the 
developed state is to be found in the 
germinal state. Therefore, unless we 
maintain that Mind is, ab initio^ adult, as 
to its powers if not as to its Knowledge* 
— that it does not develop, but only 
appears — we must admit that with ^^d, 
as with Body, there is not preforma|ion or 
pre-existence, but evolution and epige- 
nesis. 

§ 64. What is it prevents some m«^ 
from accepting this alternative ? €t is 
that they discover in the addlf Vmmd 
principles which cannot, tleyraflfjjrto, be^ 
evolved fronv Experience. NecesHt/'and 


universality point to an d priori source. 
Necessity. is not giveii in any particular 
experience. Universality is n<S given in 
any number of experiences. Hence 
lies the fallacy !) they are not enipuicm 
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We affirm that they belong Jto Expe- 
jrifcSice, are products of Experience, and 
of Experience only ; they are the results 
of that movement of Thought which 
passes from particulars to generals. I 
shall presently show that they are neces- 
sities of Thought under the limitations of 
Experience. Of course, it is requisite to 
avoid the common confusions on this 
subject, and not restrict Experience to 
Sense, as many unwarrantably restrict it. 
Thus Dr. Thomas Brown repeats the 
false statement commonly accepted as an 
axiom, that “ Experience teaches us the 
past only, not the future.” Is this so ? 
Is it not the fact that, although expe- 
riences are' only past modifications of 
Consciousness, they have a forward pro- 
jection, and hence Experience teaches — • 
whether correctly or falsely — the future 
irresistibly ? Expectation is surely a pro- 
duct of experiences. Association is ex- 
perience. When a dog, having once 
experienced the pain produced by a stick 
falling swiftly on his ribs, again sees me 
about to strike him, is there anything 
over and above his modified conscious- 
ness (Experience) which causes him to 
foresee pain to himself in that prelimi- 
nary? The metaphysician wants an 
occult something to give this simple case 
the ^requisite obscurity. “It is not to 
©iiperience alone,” he says, “that we 
must%ai^e recourse for the origin of our 
Belief that the future will resemble the 
pa^, jbfUt to some other principle which 
converts the simple facts of experience 
into a general expectation or confidence.”* 
This is easily said, but Brown is forced 
to add : “ This principle, since it cannot 
be derived from Experience itself, which 
relates only to the past, must be an 

* Brown : Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Mind, vL 


original principle of our nature.” A very 
typical Sample of metaphysical logic I 
If the “ original principle ” mean some- 
thing born with us, ready to receive our 
experiences as in a mould, I affirm this^ 
to be the vcrr^pov TTpoTcpov fallacy. If it 
mean no more than that our psychical 
nature is such as to group together 
phenomena experienced together, so that 
when once the stick has been coupled 
with pain the two ideas are associated, 
then indeed there is no objection to the 
phrase, except its mysteriousness.* 

§ 65. Having thus defined and ex- 
plained what is the sense in which Expe- 
rience is legitimately held, we may address 
ourselves to the question of Necessary 
Truths, and see whether they point to a 
source of knowledge which is superior to, 
or at least independent of, Experience. 

It may be convenient to use the term 
empirical, as opposed to d priori, to 
designate what is contingent, as opposed 
to what is necessary. But Kant himself 
saw that the distinction is only verbal, 
and in the opening section of the Kriiik 
says : “We are wont to call many con- 
clusions, which have their source in 
experience, a priori, simply because they 
are not drawn immediately from expe- 
rience, but from a general rule, which 
was, nevertheless, drawn from experience. 
Thus we say of a man who undermined 
his house : He might have known i 
priori that the house would fall in — i,e,, 
he need not have waited for the expe- 
rience of its actual fall. Yet purely i 

* “ If we think in relations, and if relations 
have certain universal forms, it is manifest that 
such universal forms of relations will become 
universal forms of our consciousness And if 
these further universal forms are thus explicable, 
it is superfluous, and therefore anpiljosophical, 
to assign them an independentodgin. ’ * — Spencer: ‘ 
First Principles^ p. 229. 
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' prioriy this could not have been known, 
for. he must have learnt through experi- 
ence that bodies are heavy, and fall when 
their supports are removed.” Neverthe- 
less, although Kant saw this, he still 
believed in the existence of h priori 
principles, which are demonstrably not 
less empirical. What misled him was, I 
think, the confusion between contingent 
Knowledge and contingent Truth. He 
declared Experience to be empirical and 
contingent, because our experiences 
could never be necessary and universal; 
whereas universal and necessary Truths 
were i priori^ because they could not be 
given in particulars, and hence were 
anterior to all Experience. That they 
might be posterior to (/.<?., evolved from) 
Experience was an alternative he omitted 
to consider. 

With these preliminary explanations, 
let us now examine how far the Necessary 
Truths are, or are not, capable of reduc- 
tion to Experience. 

§ 66 . It appears to me that all writers 
on this subject have failed to see a dis- 
tinction which is so obvious when pointed 
out that the neglect of it seems inex- 
plicable : the distinction is between the 
(objective) fact and our (subjective) 
knowledge of the fact. We speak of 
sound, sometimes meaning the undulation 
of the air without us, and sometimes 
meaning the sensation excited within us 
by that undulation pulsating on our 
tympanum. By a similar laxity, we speak 
of a Truth sometimes as the relations of 
an external fact, and sometimes as the 
conception we have formed of the fact. 
Now, in the Truths classified as Contin- 
gent, tl^ contingency is never applicable 
to the rdations themselves, but solely to 
our conceptions of them. That 72 and 
• 140 added together will make 212 is a 
truth which, objectively, has no, contin- 


gency whatever; but there is a subjictive 
contingency in this as in all other unverii 
fied propositions : namely, the contin- 
gency of our miscalculating — misconceiv- 
ing the objective relations. That “a 
body moving under certain conditions as 
if attracted by a force varying inversely 
as the square of the distance will describe 
an ellipse having the centre of attraction 
in one of the foci ” is a proposition which, 
once demonstrated y has no contingency, 
although we may easily misconceive the 
relations it expresses ; and that “ the earth 
is a body acted on by such a force under 
such conditions ” is likewise a proposition 
which is contingent until verified, and is 
necessary when verified. Assuming that 
there is an external world, its order must 
be necessary — Le.y the relations must be 
what they are; the contingency can only 
lie in the correctness or incorrectness 
of our appreciation of those relations. 
Hence, instead of confusedly speaking 
of Necessary and Contingent Truths, it 
will be less ambiguous to speak of Veri- 
fied and Unverified Propositions* All 
truths are true, but all propositions db 
not correctly express the external rela- 
tions, and the question arises, which pro- 
positions are to be accepted as correctly 
expressing the relations? Obviously those 
only which have been verified by the 
equivalence of the internal and 
external order, or the reductiptf to 

Several persons seated at a tabll aii!e ' 
startled by shrill sounds, which one 
and all infer to be the shrieks of a child 
in pain or terror. The fact that they 
hear the sounds is indisputable, and* the 
expression of this fact is a truth as 
“ necessary ” as 'that “two parallel lines 
cannot euhlose space.” Nor- is there any 
contingency in the fact that these sounds 
are produced by pulsations of the air on 
their tympanum. Why is there none? 
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la^cause experience has found 
|hait the ^sation of Sound is produced 
in this — the objective relations have 

been venned. There is, however, some 
contingency in the proposition, “ These 
sounds are caused by a child in terror or 
in pain not that there is the slightest 
contingency in the fact itself. On pro- 
ceeding to the spot, the child is found to be 
struggling with an animal, and shrieking 
as it struggles. The truth of the proposi- 
tion is now verified, and, unless scepticism 
be extended so far as to doubt whether 
all the phenomena are not the pageantry 
of a dream, we may affirm that the propo- 
sition is a necessary truth. 

It may surprise the reader to see an 
example of this kind cited as a necessary 
truth, but I have selected it for the very 
purpose of my argument, which is to 
proven that the question of contingency 
lids solely within the region of all unveri- 
fied propositions. All verified proposi- 
tiops ^re necessary truths; all unverified 
prppQ^itiona are contingent. This is a 
compkte rlvdfsal of the position main- 
tam^rliy Metaphysicians, for they affirm 
tlmt n^ssary truths are precisely those 
pro|W|^ons which cannot be verified 
(/>., exmbited in Experience), and that 
all propositions dependent on the verifi- 
cation of Experience are contingent. 

§ 67. Let us now take another step. 
T1|5 advocates of Necessity, as an indica- 
ticKl df a source of knowledge superior to 
Experience, are guilty of a confusion so 
misleading that I am surprised at neither 
friend nor foe having pointed it out. It 
is nothing less than changing one of the 
terms of ih» proposition^ and then con- 
cluding & if |he terms had remained 
unaltered. Thus the on^ argument in- 
cessantly brought forward is that some 
Truths *^0 s\ich as are seen to be not 
only tru^^!lM necesHtrUt true ; whereas, 


there are other truths which, however 
true to-day, are contingent, because 
changes may occur to-morrow which will 
reverse them. It is furthel added that 
no amount of experience, no number of 
examples, can establish’ necessity, but 
only the fact of generality, and a life-long 
experience of uniformity cannot exclude 
the possibility of a sudden reversal. All 
that Experience can show is that a certain 
order has been uniformly observed; it can- 
not show that what has always been must 
always be.* Philosophers have accepted 
this reasoning as if it were irresistible ; 
every one uses it without suspicion ; but 
no sooner do we examine it closely than 
we find it rests on the unconscious sub- 
stitution of one premiss for another. To 
say that “what has occurred will occur 
again, will occur always,” is to say that 
“ under precisely similar conditions pre^ 
cisely similar results will issue.^^ A is A ; 
and A is A for evermore. But to say 
that “what has occurred may probably 
not occur again, will not occur always, “ 
is to say that “ under <//rsimildr Conditions 
the results will not be similar.” This 
proposition is as absolutely true as the 
former; but who does not see that it is a 
different proposition ? Whili wfe declare 
that the laws of Nature are not nec&safy 
truths, but only contingent truth|!l)ecatise 
the mind readily conceives tie possibility 
of their reversal, readily imagines such 
a change in the external conditions as 
would arrest the earth^s motion, and with 
it all the manifold phenomena now result- 
ing from that motion, what is it that^we 
have declared ? It is that, the relations 

* •* Tons les exemples qui confirment one 
g^n^rale, de quclque nombrc qif ils soicnt, 
ne suffisent pas pour ^tablir la nicessiti univer- 
sellc de cette iii6me v^rite: car il ne suit pas 
quc ce qui cst arrive arrivera toujours de m6mc.' 
— Leibnitz: pre&ce. 
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of phenomena being altered, our concep- 
tions, to be true, must alter with them. 
It is that, instead of the proposition, 
“ Such is the ^der of Nature, and such 
it will be so long as it is unaltered^'* we 
have silently substituted this proposition : 
“ Such is now the order of Nature, but 
if at any time it should be altered^ it will 
be dUiferent.” The only necessity is that 
a thing is what it !s; the only contin- 
gency is that we may be mistaken as to 
what it is. The law of gravitation, or 
the elliptical orbits of the planets, may, 
or may not, be truths; but if they are 
truths, they are necessary truths. To 
say that they are “ observed facts, nothing 
more,” is all that is required by Necessity; 
and when we add that there is no proof 
of the continuance of the observed order, 
we either deny that “A is A,” or we silently 
change the proposition, and say **if A 
becomes B, it will no longer be A ”; for, 
if the conditions continue unchanged, 
the order must necessarily continue un- 
changed ; the conditions alter, the order 
necessaril/alters with them. 

§ 68. The answer to this will probably 
be, That certain truths have such a 
character's |p render their negation in- 
conceivable, no alteration being conceiv- 
able^ in rel|tions so absolute: and it is 
these trutSs th^t involve Necessity and a 
priori inspiration. This leads me to the 
only distinction between the truths of the 
two orders — namely, that in those classi- 
fied as Necessary the relations are 
abstracted from All conditions, and con- 
sideled simply in themselves; whereas 
in those classified as Contingent the 
relations are mixed with variable condi- 
tions; and it is in this variability that 
the contingency lies. When we say 
“ 2 X a = 4 ,” or ** the internal angles of a 
triangle are equal to two rig^t angles,” 
We abstract the relations of Number and 


Form from all other conditions i|fearfi'er, 
and our propositions are true, Whether 
the objects counted and measured be hot 
or cold, large or small, heavy Wr light, 
red or blue. Inasmuch as the truths 
express the abstract relations only, no 
change in the other conditions can affect 
these relations ; and truths must always 
remain undisturbed until a change take 
place in their terms. Alter the number 
2 , or the figure triangle, by an infinitesi- 
mal degree, and the truth is thereby 
altered. When we say that bc^ics expand 
by heat, the proposition is a concrete one, 
including the variable conditions; but, 
although these variable conditions prevent 
our saying that “all bodies will, under all 
conditions, be always and for evermore 
expanded by heat,” the case is not really 
distinguished from the former one, since . 
both the Contingent and the Necessary 
Truth can only be altered by an altera- 
tion in the terms. If a body which does 
not expand by heat (there are sucl;||^ b!® 
brought forward as impugning ;tlie trutl]| 
of our proposition, we at on^tH^^ecopiise 
that this body is under different cmio^P^ 
from those which our proposition ic^Medi 
This is the introduction of a new ta&%ot 
a falsification of the old. Our eiXOTTif we 
erred, was in too hastily assuming that all 
bodies were under the same conditions. 

Hence the correct definition of a Con- 
tingent Truth is “one which generalises 
the conditions while that of a Necessary 
Truth is “ one which is an unconditional 
generalisation,^* The first affirms that 
whatever is seen to be true, under present 
conditions, will be true so long as these 
conditions reiqain unaltered. Ine second 
affirms that whatever true now, being a 
truth irrespective of conditions, cannot 
suffer any change from interfering condi- 
tions, and must therefore be i|Hversally 
true. 
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** Th%beli6f in the uniformity of nature 
is not a necessary truth, however con- 
stantly guaranteed by our actual experi- 
ence. We are not compelled to believe 
that because A is ascertained to be the 
cause of B at a particular time, whatever 
may be meant by that relation, A must 
therefore inevitably be the cause of B on 
all future occasions.”* This will com- 
mand the assent of every one who fails 
to perceive the silent change in the terms 
of the proposition. Instead of saying 
*^on all 5 occasions,” which would 
give neces|i|y to the proposition, Mr. 
Mansel renders it contingent by saying, 
** on all fSture occasions,” and the con- 
tingency lies in this, that some of the 
future occasions may be ««like, in which 
cases a new proposition replaces the old. 
“ That fire will ignite paper on all occa- 
sions when the two may be brought 
together ” is what no one but a child or 
a savage with limited experience would 
assert; but that fire will always ignite 
paper on all future occasions which 
present conditions precisely similar to 
t|io^ that have once caused the ignition, 
is a trbth having the character of neces- 
sity universality which belongs to all 
identi&l propositions, and to those only. 

§ 69. It will now be an easier task to 
criticise the arguments which profess to 
show that necessity and universality are 
irresistible marks of an origin superior to 
E^fperience. If what has already been 
said has found acceptance with the 
reader, he will recognise that every pro- 
position .being necessarily true, if it is 
true at all, the only question that can 
arise is, Ts the proposition true? The 
only answer tbit cap decide this is one 
which reduces it to an identical proposi- 
tion ; and as this reduction is the process 

* 367. 


of Verification, and all Verification is 
through Experience, the conclusion 
inevitably reached is one directly counter 
to the ^ priori hypothesis. 

Two positions require to be established. 
First, that we gain our conceptions of 
Mathematical, no less than Physical, 
relations through Experience. Secondly, 
that in those conceptions so gained, are 
involved their characters of universality 
and necessity, 

§ 70. The argument could not indeed 
be conducted if we allowed Experience 
to be restricted to Sensation only, as the 
metaphysicians unwarrantably restrict it. 
Dr. Whewell finds no difficulty in show- 
ing that propositions “ obtained by mere 
observation of actual facts ” cannot be 
necessarily true; for no proposition what- 
ever can be thus obtained. His defini- 
tion of Experience is, “the impressions 
of sense and our consciousness of our 
thoughts.”* A far more accurate and 
philosophical thinker has defined its 
wider sense to be “ co-extensive with the 
whole of consciousness, including all of 
which the mind is conscious as agent or 
patient, all that it does from within, as 
well as all that it suffers from without 
and he truly adds, “ in this sense the laws 
of thought, as well as the phenomena of 
matter — in fact, all knowledge whatever, 
may be said to be derived from experi- 
ence.”* The reader, not familiar with 
Kant's or Mr. Mansel's speculations, 
may, perhaps, marvel tha!, after so com- 
prehensive and just a definition of Expe- 
rience, Mr. Mansel escapes the conclusion 
he has himself pointed out as irresistible, 
and falls back into the i priori argument, 
restricting Experience to **its narrower 
and more common meiSning, as limited 

* Whewell: Hi$U of ScienHfic Ideast 1858,!. I3i» 
■ Rrolegontena Logkat 93. 
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to th^ results of sensation and perception, 
only.” The explanation is that Mr. 
Mansel adopts the Kantian conception of 
Forms of Thought, as conditions of Expe- 
ixence, a conception I have attempted 
to refute. (Vol. ii., pp. 475 sq.) One 
passage is all that need be given : — 

“ That experience,” says Mr. Mansel, 
“is the chronological antecedent of all 
our Icnowledge, even of the most neces- 
sary truths, is now generally admitted. 
But a distinction is frequently drawn 
between truths or notions of which expe- 
rience is the soura and those of which it 

is only the occasion Every general 

concept is in one sense empirical ; for 
every concept must be formed from an 
intuition, and every intuition is experi- 
enced. But there are some intuitions 
which, from our constitution and position 
in the world, we cannot help experiencing, 
and there are others which, according to 
circumstances, we may experience or not. 
The former will give rise to concepts 
which, without any great impropriety of 
language, may be called native or d 
priori ; being such as though not coeval 
with the mind itself [an important admis- 
sion] will certainly be formed in every 
man as he grows up, and such as it was 
preordained that every man should have. 
The latter will give rise to concepts 
which, for a like reason, may be called 
adventitious or h posteriori; being such 
as may or may not be formed according 
to the special experience of this or that 
individual.”* 

Inasmuch as I throughout interpret 
Experience according to the wider defini- 
tion given by Mr. Mansel, and only 
differ from him in regarding the Forms 
of Thought as ^ Evolved through Expe- 
rience, both in the race and the indivi- 


dual, whereas he (confounding, I think, 
Anatomy with Morphology) regards the 
Forms as conditions of experience, it will 
be needless to criticise his defence of 
Necessary Truths, having an h priori 
source, because the arguments I hseve 
urged against Kant are the arguments I 
should urge against Mr. Mansel 
§ 71. We may thus securely lay down 
the proposition that whatever can be 
learned must be learned by and through 
Experience; and we have then to examine 
whether we learn Necessary Truths, or 
bring them with us into the world as the 
heritage of a higher life. ^ 

That two parallel lines can riever meet 
is a Necessary Truth. That is to say, it 
necessarily follows from the definition of 
a straight line. To call it, however, an 
d priori truth, a truth independent of 
Experience, is a very imperfect analysis 
of the mind’s operations. An attempt is 
made to prove that the idea could never 
have been gained through Experience, 
because it commands universal assent, 
and because Experience itself could 
never give it necessity. Dr. Whewell’s 
argument is that, let us follow two 
parallel lines out as far as we can, we arc 
still unable to follow them to infinity; 
and, for all our experience can tell us to 
the contrary, these lines may possibly 
begin to approach immediately beyond 
the farthest point to which we have 
followed them, and so finally meet. Now, 
what ground have we for believing that 
this possibility is not the fact ? In other 
words, how do we know the axiom to be 
absolutely true ? Clearly not from Expe- 
rience, says Dr. Whewell, following Kant. 

We answer, Yes; clearly from Expe- 
rienoe. For ^ our experience of two 
parallel.lines is precisely this: they do 
not enclose space. Dr. Whewell says 
that, for all our experience tell us to 


« Op, cit,, p, 17a 
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the contrary, the lines may possibly begin 
to approach each other at some distant 
point; and he would correct this imper- 
fect experience by i priori truth. The 
case is precisely the reverse. The ten- 
dencir of the mind unquestionably is to 
fancy that t|ie two lines will meet at 
some point; it is enlarged experience 
which corrects this tendency. There are 
many analogies in nature to suggest the 
meeting of the two lines. It is only our 
reflective experience which can furnish us 
with the proof which Dr. Whewell refers 
to ideas indepepdent of all Experience. 
What proof have we that two parallel 
lines cani^t enclose space ? Why this : 
as soon as they assume the property of 
endosing space^ they lose the property of 
parallelism: they are no longer straight 
lines, but bent lines. In carrying out 
imaginatively the two parallel lines into 
infinity, we have a tendency to make 
thern approach; we can only correct this 
by a recurrence to our experience of 
parallel lines; we must call up a dis- 
tinct image of a parallel, and then we 
see that two such lines cannot enclose 
space. 

The whole difficulty lies in the clear- 
ness or obscurity with which the mind 
makes present to itself past experience. 
“ Refrain from rendering your terms into 
ideas,” says Herbert Spencer, “and you 
may reach any conclusion whatever. ‘The 
whole is equal to its part ' is a proposition 
that may be quite comfortably entertained 
so long as neither wholes nor parts are 
imj^ned.”^ But no sooner do we make 
pfj^nt to our minds the meaning of 
parallel lines than in that very act we 
make present the impossibility of their 
meeting, and <yily as the idea of these 
lines becomes wavering does the idea of 

* RrmApUs if Psychology ^ p. 49. 


their meeting beopme possible. A is no . 
longer A, but^B. 

“ Necessary tilths,” says Dr. Whewell, 

“ are those in which we not only learn * 
that the proposition xVltrue, but see tlv^t 
it must be true ; m whieh the negation is 
not only false, but impossible ; in which 
we cannot, even by an effort of the 
imagination, or in a supposition, conceive 
the reverse of that which is asserted. 
That there are such truths cannot be 
doubted. We may take, for example, 
all relations of Number. Three and two 
make five. We cannot conceive it other- 
wise. We cannot, by any freak of 
thought, imagine three and two to make 
seven.” 

That Dr. Whewell cannot, by any 
freak of thought, now imagine three and 
two to make seven is very likely; but that 
he could never imagine this is untrue. 
If he had been asked the question before 
he had learned to reckon, he would have 
imagined seven quite as easily as five: 
that is to say, he would not have known 
the relation of three and two. Children 
have no intuitions of numbers: they learn 
them as they learn other things. “ The 
apples and the marbles,” says Herschel, 
“ are put in requisition, and through the 
multitude of gingerbread-nuts their ideas 
acquire clearness, precision, and gene- 
rality.” But though, from its simplicity, 
the calculation of three added to two is 
with a grown man an instantaneous act, 
yet if you ask him suddenly how many 
are twice 365, he cannot answer till he 
has reckoned. He might certainly, by 
a very easy “ freak of thought ” (/.tf., by an 
erroneous calculation), imagine the sum- 
total to be 720; and although, when he 
repeats his calculation, he may discover 
the error, and declare 730 to be the sum- 
total, and say, ** It is a Necessary Truth^ 
that 365 added to 365 make 730,” we 
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•should not in the l^|fdispute the neces- to that which is asserted of a proposition 


sitydf the truth, but presuipe that he had 
arrived at it through expsiience — ^namely, 
.through his knowledge dF the relations 
knowledge which he 
reraethbiirs to have laboriously acquired 
when a bof at school. 

Dr* Whewell maintains that whereas 
Contingent Truths are seen to be true 
only by observation, and could not 
beforehand have been detected, Neces- 
sary Truths are “ seen to be true by a 
pure act of thought.” But he overlooks 
the fact that even the simple truths of 
Number are not seen to be true before 
these relations have been exhibited; and 
if they are afterwards seen to be true by 
a pure act of thought, not less so are 
physical truths, once demonstrated, seen 
by a pure act of thought : neither can be 
seen beforehand. He declares that we 
cannot distinctly, although we may in- 
distiiKlly, conceive the contrary of a 
Necdlsary Truth. Here again the over- 
si^t IS the same. We cannot conceive 
the contrary of a truth after its necessity 
has been demonstrated, but we can dis- 
tinctly conceive that 17 + 9 = 25 before 
verification. So little does he apprehend 
the real case that, referring to the 
mistakes of children and savages, he 
winds up with the serene remark, “ But 
I suppose no persons would, on such 
grounds, hold that these arithmetical 
truths are truths known only by expe- 
rience.” 

§ 72, Let us now turn to another 
argumem. Kant says : “ Experience, no 
doubt, teaches us that this or that object 
is constituted in such and such a 
manner, but not that it could not possibly 
exist otherwise.” ** Empirical universality 
is only an arbitrary extension of the 
^ validity from that which may be predi- 
cated of a proposition valid in most cases 


which holds good in all When, on thef 
contrary^ strict^ university# characterises 
a "judgment,,' it necessari^' indicateS| 
another peculiar source of knowle<|ge — 
namely, a faculty of 'cognition d 
Necessity and strict universal!!^, there- 
fore, are infallible tests for distinguishifg 
pure from empirical knowledge, and are 
inseparably connected with e^ch other.”* 
And elsewhere : “ If we thom^t free 
ourselves from the labour of|pfce inves- 
tigations by saying, ‘ Experience is con- 
stantly offering us examples of the rela- 
tion of cause and effect ip phenomena, 
and presents us with abundant oppor- 
tunity of abstracting the conception of 
cause, and so at the same time of j^or- 
roborating the objective validity o| this 
conception ’ — we should in this^^ 
overlooking the fact that the conception 
of cause cannot arise i^^ this way at all ; 
that, on the contrary, it must %|5ither 
have a basis in the Understands^ or 
be rejected as a mere chimera. For this 
conception demands that something (A) 
should be of such a nature that some- 
thing else (B) should follow from it 
necessarily, and according" lo an abso- 
lutely universal law. We may certainly 
collect from phenomena a law, according 
to which this or that usually happens; but 
the element of necessity is not to be 
found in it. Hence it is evident that to 
the synthesis of cause and effect belongs 
a dignity which is utterly wanting in any 
empirical synthesis.”* 

§ 73. I answer that the v^ry fact of our 
being compelled to judge of the unk|fjvn 
by the known — of our irresistibly amki- 
pating the future to resemblq the past — 

* Kant : Krkiki E%nkUung<^ § iL (^icklejolm’i 

translation, p. 3). ^ 

* Op. Ht. Tramundtntal Logik^ $ 9 (Transl., 

p. 76). 
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of our incap^ity iq^ believS that similar 
efittcta will not always ^q^ow similar 
causes^thi^c|tis a p|Oof tba^fe^we Iwe 
®^pt tujch as |^*^acquiSbd 
Experi^e, and tliai uniformity 
in Expe^nce irre^tibly determines our 
conceptrons of ,tl|p future. For if we had 
priori ideas, these ideas, being superior 
to Experience, would not always inevit- 
ably con^rm to it; they would bring 
Jimdard by which to judge — a 
standardBB^h was not that of the already 
known. Have we such, a standard ? 

§ school of i pfiori philo- 

sophy Ipipi^in that we have, and that 
the stjipdardis the Necessity and Univer- 
‘sality^hich certain truths involve, and 
:wh|ph s cannot be given in Experience. 

had abundant evidence that 
'tttjry^.i^dth is necessarily true, and the 
faDacy is, that of first using a proposition 
in one sense, and then concluding from 
ltt^^uyl|ipii^nt sense. It is not Truth 
ijhi^Pls con&igent, but conditions which 
are triable, and every truth becomes 
invariable so long as the conditions do 
not vary. The %ame argument proves 
universality. M a truth simply express 
an •uncondlpfenal generalisation — if it 
an sibstract relation, of course it 
Is true for' ever without possibility of 
i:hange. ^ In both cases we say A is A, 
and will be A for ever. When Kani says 
Experience <»not be universal, but only 
general, ana cannot therefore bestow 
universality, because it cannot itself be 
upiVersal, he forgets that Experience 
itself is 'bp more general than it is 
unijjrsal— it is particular, and repeated, 
Nb* just as a finite line may be pro- 
tljiped to infinity although the mind is 
fibite, just as zero may be added to zero, 
and space to space, without end, by the 


simple'*’* proces^lj|.,r^tition, so may a* 
truth, “A is though particular in 
itself, transfoirod into an universal 
*”1 cloSe herdi^he ^^ussiop of p# 
the most important topics 
range of Metaphysics, and thes'e 

Prolegomena. # , 

When we enter on the^cene of 
History, we see men nobly striving to 
grapple with the Unknowable. The 
shadow of the unknown world everywhere 
mingles with the light of day. It is the 
dark background on which Phenomena 
are visible. It is always present, arid 
always limitirig — as shadows limit — the 
objects of our thought. Beyond the 
Known stretches the vague Mystery, 
into which our eyes peer vainly, yet 
persistently. The border-land is ill- 
defined, and it is so because the sphere 
of the Known is always becomiifg larger 
and larger. W^ always hop% that tba 
Unknown is not also the Upknobl^le. 

Hence Speculation is tempted tb' enter 
the realm of shadows, and will not admit 
the obvious fact that, on quitting terra 
firma^ it abuts on vacancy, and peoples 
an airy void with airy nothings. Psycho- 
logy has to check this groping amid 
shadows, by showing that the coast-line 
of the Knowable is sharply defined from 
the ocean of the Unknowable b]|j^he 
necessary limitation of human faculties. 
Between us and that ocean there stretches 
a vast and fertile region, wh|re golden * 
•harvests have already been r^ped^und 
Where^till richer harvests await thri si:kle 
— truths already gathered for the regula- 
tion of out Life, and wider truths w^ich 
will hereafter be gathered fo^ its reno- 
vation. 
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INTEODUCTORY NOTE 


career of the author of this book was long, varied, and distinguished/ 
Hk lather, Samuel Laing, after service in the Peninsular War, became, on 
death of an elder brother, Malcolm Laing, who was author of a meritorioaa 
" Hintory of Scotland,” owner of the family estates in Orkney, where, for a tinw^' 
he developed the kelp industry with success. He is remembered as the author 
“Travels in Sweden and Norway,” which may still be read with advantage for 
trustworthy sketches of the general conditions of life in Scandinavia sixty yeiU^ 
ago. But, from the standpoint of scholarship, he did more valuable work Ip 
translating the “ Heimskringla,” or chronicles of the kings of Norway, compiled iif 
the twelfth century by an Icelandic poet-historian, Snorri Sturleson. The lyric^ 
portions of this old saga were translated by the subject of this brief notaoe. : ; j 
After some vicissitudes of fortune, the father settled in Edinburgh, wh^] 
Samuel Laing was bom on 17th December, 1811. That is the date given by 
friend Mr. C. C. Macrae, in a privately-printed memoir issued in 1899, and 
be accepted as against the date 12th December, 1812, which is given in 
“ Dictionary of National Biography.”^ His education was begun at Houghton4«^-,, 
Spring Grammar School, whence he passed as a “ pensioner ” (the term means 
who pays for his commons out of his own income) to St. John’s College, Cambridge^; 
He graduated as second wrangler and second Smith’s prizeman, and in 1834 wip.1 
elected a Fellow of his College. For iliree years he was a mathematical “ coach,” 
in June, 1837, was called to the bar, where his acumen seized an opening as couna^' 
in connection with the many railway schemes then agitating the community. 
place and prominence which he thus secured led to his start in political life 
secretary to Mr. Henry Labouchere (afterwards Lord. Taunton) who was tl^ij 
(1839) President of the Board of Trade, and in the following year he was appointed^ 
Qcunsel to the newly created Railway Department of that Board. Insistence 
^ detail of the enormous volume of work which this involved is needless hei^;J 
blit an example of its onerous nature may be cited from Mr- Macrae. In 0^ 
cteieSon, 1845, the Board reported on 331 separate Bills for Various railways, ai®| 
on ‘^ese no less than 240 separate reports were presented, each of which, s^pplyb^i 

^ In the ninth edition of ** Men of the Time ” (1875) the date 1810 is given.' 



■^!p9|clMi.nstive analyses and critioisms, was entirely drafted by Hr. ^ 

Toputation as a great railway administrator was yet to be made, but his infinenoe 
manifest in many ways, notably in securing the daily running of 'iihe 
. JJ'i Parliamentary ** or penny a mile trains, and it is admitted that had his cOun^tels 
lieen heeded, the results of the crisis which followed the wild railway speculatioii' 
ibf ihat time would have been less disastrous. 

o! In 1848, he accepted the Chairmanship and Managing Directorship of 
^London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, a position which, in the first instance, 
be held till 1 855. Throe years before his retirement therefrom he entered Parliament 
AS Liberal member for Wick, but in 1857 his farsighted and creditable opposition 
to the war against China cost him his seat. Two years afterwards he regained it, 
becoming in June, 1860, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, a position which was 
“eaciiianged for the important post of Finance Minister of India, in succession to 
eminent economist James Wilson, father-in-law of Walter I^agehot, a man 
hover to be named without words of regret for the grievous loss to literature and 
economics which his early death involved. Wilson had been carried-off by 
dysentery in August, 1860, and Samuel Laing’s reputation marked him as tlie 
Attest man to continue the task of reform rendered necessary by the financial 
disorganisation into which the Mutiny and other serious causes had thrown the 
cevenue and expenditure of India, By prudent economies and n^adjustinent of 
, tases, Laing converted a deficit into a surplus, but the laborious work so told upon 
bis health that his return to England was compulsory. In 1865 ho reentered 
Parliament, and in 1867 resumed his old position as Chairman of the Brighton 
' Railway, from which he retired only three years before his death, which occurred on 
the 6th August, 1897. He lost his seat in 1868, and four years pasvsed before he 
was back at St. Stephen’s ; this time as representative of Orkney and Shetland, for 
which constituency he sat imtil his final retirement from political life in 1885. 

It was then, when moat men have warrant for margin of rest as fringe to 
an active career, that Samuel Laing began the writing of a series of volumes 
|)iopulaHsing the discoveries of modern science and the conclusions based on 
|hoee discoveries. Of these, “ Modem Science and Modem Thought ” was the 
earliest, and remains the most acceptable. The veteran author wrote with no 
prentice hand. From time to time he had published pamphlets on political and 
IK^ial questions ; his long training in the drafting of reports, and in the clear and 
presentment of abstruse matters, was enviable qualification for the 
jl^-imposed task of his old age. Hence his skilful disentanglement of essentials 
;|ferom accidentals, and of the general from the particular, rendered his books as 
as they were opportune. Some twenty years before this he had done good 
original work in science. Under the title of “ Prehistoric Remains in 
he published, in 1866, an account of stone implements, rude pottery, 

■ hhinan and other bones found in ** kists ” in burial mounds, and in “ middens ” or 
li|jiell-refuBa heaps, in the neighbourhood of Keiss Castle. To this Professor Huxley • 


ft supplement of fifty pages, describing and illustrating the hoxiaati ffWljliE 
x>Ui6 in all, and other portions of skeletons, some of which were gityupcxJ 'iiillj^ 
]^bi|£ian or pre-Celtic, Mr. Laing expressed an opinion, warranted by the 
« Itjones discovered among miacollaneous witnesses of feasting, that ** these aborighpuiil^ 
savages were occasionally cannibals.” , 

His interest in science was, therefore, no new-born thing, and the prominennsill 
given to the human theme in all his books was the sequence (interrupted 
the claims of important commercial undertakings on his time) of years 
observation, of reading, and of reflection. The main part ctf Uie book nd^i 
r6print€>d deals with man physically and j>sycliically, and the titles of three out 
its four successors — namely, ** A Modern Zoroastrian ” (1887), “Antiquity of??: 
Man” (1891), and “lluman Origins” (1892) — evidence what a foremost plftooi; 
the large question of man’s evolution and destiny filled in his mind. ? 

The first part of “ Modern Science and Modem Thought ” is now 
jeoted only to such revision as is required by the advance of knowledge diiripg 
the last seventeen years. The portions thus affoc-ted are those dealing with 
continuity of Palasolithic and Neolithic man in Continental Europe ; with tffcOV 
recent discovery of remains, probably of an intermediate form between man aQd\ 
ape, in Java ; and with the remarkable discoverias in Babylonia, which appear 
accord to that empire an earlier civilisation than that of Egypt. But the generfd/ 
conclusions, as stated by the venerable author, are strengthened by the newif > 
evidence. Tn the second part, only a few verbal corrections have been 
since the arguments which are therein advanced against the theory of 
supernatural origin of the several documents making-up the New Testament, \ 
consequently, against the claims as to revelation advanced on its behalf, 
neither addition or revision. And for the rest, we have the author’s confession al 
faith, and sage remarks on motives to right conduct, making appeal to mindls 
the most opposite beliefs in a spirit which must ensure sympathy, if it does ttoti ; 
win assent. 

The writer of this note had not the advantage of Samuel Laing’s personal 
acquaintance, and it is, therefore, permissible to draw upon Mr. Macrae’s memoir, 
for some presentment of the man, 

“ He had the healthy body as well as the healthy mind ; from youth till 
advanced ago he delighted in all field sports. He was fond of good ai’t and music ; 
his tastes in both were classical and old-fashioned. ’ Beethoven and the Italian, 
c^peratic composers were his favourites ; ‘ but he could not tolerate the formless 
? ness of the modern school led by Wagner.’ His conversation had distinction ; ho 
detested gossip and idle talk. He had a retentive memory, and ‘his accuitw^, 
ev^ to historical details, was astonishing.’ His favourite jiuthors were Scott and 
Tennyson ; in latter life, however, his reading was mainly, restrioted to scientifioj 
books. His charities, always unostentatious, * wertf, in proportion to liis means, 
liberal,’ and their variety manifested his toleration. Open-minded, he harbourSd 



mrsoDUcroRi: 


never a prejudice : nor was his equanimity ever ruffled, * so that the idea of a Stole 
; ptge had become with him a habit of daily life and conduct.* ... * He believed 
ki the people — ^in the masses — ^in their broad common-sense and honest judgment on 
large questions which they understood, and it was mainly to their instruction 
that he looked in the books that he wrote. His ideals were a plain, simple manner 
of life, manly conduct and honest work. His own long life was throughout an 
example of these things, and as he had lived, so he continued to the end.* ** 


JuTie 1902 . 


Edwaed Clodd, 





AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The object of this book is to give a clear and concise view of the princi|Md 
results of Modem Science, and of the revolution which they have effected ia' 
Modem Thought. I do not pretend to discover fresh facts or to propound new 
theories, but simply to discharge the humbler though still useful task of present- 
ing what has become the common property of thinking minds, in a popular shape, 
which may interest those who lack time and opportunity for studying special 
subjects in more complete and technical treatises^ 

I have endeavoured also to give unity to the subjects treated of, by oonneotmg 
them with leading ideas : in the case of Science, that of the gradual progress 
from human standards to those of almost infinite space and duration, and the 
prevalence of law throughout the universe to the exclusion of supernatural inters 
ference ; in the case of Thought, the bearings of these discoveries on old creedi^ 
and philosophies, and on the practical conduct of life. The endeavour to show 
how much of religion can be saved from the shipwreck of theology has been thft 
main object of the second part. Those who are acquainted with the scientific 
literature of the day will at once see how much I have been indebted to Darwin, 
Lyell, Lubbock, Huxley, Proctor, and other well-known writers. In fact, the 
first part of this book does not pretend to be more than a compendious popular 
abridgment of their works. I prefer, therefore, acknowledging my obligations to 
them once for all, rather than encumbering each page by detailed references. 

The second part contains more of my own reflections on the important sub- 
jects discussed, and must stand or fall on its own merits rather than on authority. 
I can only say that I have endeavoured to treat these subjects in a reverential 
spirit, and that the conclusions arrived at are the result of a conscientious and 
dispassionate endeavour to arrive at “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing bat 
the truth.” 
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PART L—MOBEEN SCIENCE 


CHAPTER I ] 

SPACE 

Primitive Ideas — Natural Standards — Dimen- 
sk»nfi of the Earth-- Of Sun and Solar 
System — Distance of Fixed Stars — Their 
Or<ler and Size — Nebulas and other Uni- 
k verses — The Telescope and the Infinitely 
**mreat — The Microscope and the Infinitely 
Small — Utiifonnity of Law — Law of (Jiavity 
— Acts through all Space — Double Stars, 
Comets, and Meteors — lias acted through 
all Time. 

The first ideas of space were naturally 
taken from the standard of man’s own 
impressions. The inch, the foot, the cubit, 
the fathom, were the lengths of portions 
of his own body, obviously adapted for 
measuring objects with which he came in 
direct conta-ct. The mile was the dis- 
traversed in 1,000 double paces ; the 
the distance walked in an hour, 
visible liorizon suggested the idea 
Aat thiT oiirtli was a flat, circular surface 
like a round table ; and as experience 
showed tliat it extended beyond the 
limits of a single horizon, the conception 
; was enlarged and the size of the table 
; itiimeAsed so as to take in all the countries 
to the geography of successive 

;|)eriods. 

In like manner the sun, moon, and 
stars wore taken to be at the distance at 
which they appeared ; that is, first of the 
visible horizon, and then of the larger 
AOircle to which it had been found neces- 
flaxy to expand it. It was never doubted 
that they really revolved, as they seemed 
t64o, round this flat eartli circle, dipping 
it in the west at night, ancf re- 
’^pearinp in the east with the day. The 


conception of the universe, thereloi^ I 
was of a flat, circular earth, surronndl^c 
by an ocean stream, in the centre of 
crystal sphere which revolved in twBnJ^4®$ 
four hours round the earth, and in whioli'i^ 
tlie heavenly bodies were fixed as ligbtw^^ 
for man’s use to distinguish days 
seasons. The maximum idea of space 
tlierefore determined by the size of 
earth circle which was necessary to tafe^ 
in all the regions known at the time, wi^'^ 
a little margin beyond for the ooelM 
stream, and the space between it and 
crystal vault, required to enable the 
to revolve freely. In the time of 
and the early Greek philosophers, thM 
would probably require a maximum diP 
space of from 5,000 to 10,000 miles. Tls^ 
dimension has been expanded by modei^S 
science into one of as many millioi^i 
rather hundreds of millions^ as there wesW 
formerly single miles, and there is no 
that the limit has been reached. 3 

How ha.s this wonderful result 
attained, and how do we feel certain thm 
it is true 1 Those who wish thorouglil®^ 
to understand it mu.st study stanaai^^ 
works on Astronomy, but it may hi 
possible to give some cle^ir idea of thja^ 
processes by which it has been arrived? 
at, and of the cogency of the reasonh^ 
by which we are compelled to acc«^gli^ 
facts so contrary to the first impression^; 
of our natural senses. S 


The f undam enbU principle upon whioBl 
all measurements of space, which «si^ 
beyond the actual application of hummEtl 
standards, depend, is this : that 
objects ^ange their bearings for a g iyn|| 
change of base, more or less in 
tion as they are less or more dist i j p l fe 



i ata oix board a steamer sailing 
the Tliames, and I see two churches 
Jbhe Essex coast directly opposite to 

■ , 


i :< 



or bearing duo north, the first of 
|;l»hichi8 one mile, and the other ten miles, 
^'l^tant. I sail one mile due east and 
^r.toain take the bearings. It is evident 
|.|£atthe first church will now bear north- 
|(^est, or have apparently moved througli 
one-eighth part of the circumfer- 
of a complete circle, a-ssurning this 
iiijjrcumferenco to be divided into 3(50 equal 
IJpiftrts or degrees ; while the more distant 
IsSarch will only have altered its bearing 
a much less amount, easily detennined 
calculation, but whicli may be taken 
||jS)gghly at 5“ instead of 45'\ 

branch of mathematics known as 
Ip^gonometry enables us in all cast's, 
exception, where we know the 
;^|jij)(|iarent displacement or change of bear- 
of a distant object produced by taking 
^^Srom the opposite ends of a known base, 
calculate the distance of that object 
as much ease and certainty as if we 
^jS^ere working a simple sum of rule of 
The first step is to know our base, 
for this purpose it is essential to 
^feiiow the size and form of the earth on 
^S^ich we live. These are determined by 
simple considerations, 
w^k a mile in a straight line, an 
at a vast distance like a star will 




ibsap|>iaMl 
But if i walk the same 
circle, what was originally mi' 
hand will now be on my 
have changed its apparent pi^tipb 
If I walk my mile on the 
of a circle of twice the size, I shall haw '< 
traversed a quadrant or one-fourth piif, 
of it, and;,changed the bearing of 
distant object exactly half as much, or 
90°, and so on. according to the size of 
the circle, whicli may therefore be readily 
calculated from the length that must bC 
travelled along it to shift the bearing of 
the remote object by a given amouati 
say of 1° 

If, for instance, by travelling 65 miles 
from north to south we lower the 
parent height of the Pole star 1°, it is 
mathematically certain that we have 
travelled this 65 miles, not along a' flat 
surface, but along a circle which is 860 
times 65, or, in round numbers, 24,0(X> 
miles in circumference and 8,000 miles in 
diameter. And if, whenever we travel 
the same distance on a meridian or lins 
drawn on the circumference from north 
to soutli, we find the same displacement 
I of 1°, we may be sure that our journey 
has been in a true circle, and that the 



form of the earth is a perfect 
these dimensions " 


.-'viiat 

^ methods of scieh- 

y to measure the earth. The 
the eartli is not exactly 
but slightly oval or flatter at tlie 

almost precisely tlie form it- 

assumed if it had been a fluid 
rtiSlii totatmg about a north and south | 
But it 18 very nearly spherical, thj 
triie polar diameter being 7,690 miles, 
aud'tae true equatorial diameter 7,9:20 
miH^, so that for practical purposes we 
Tfiaf say roughly that the earth is a 
aphtirioal body, 24,000 miles round and 
8,000 miles across. 

l^is gives us a fresh standard from 
whl^h to start in measuring greater 
dii^nces. Precisely as we interred the 
distence of the church from the steamer 
in bir first illustration, we can infer the 
distance of the sun from its displacement 
oatlied by observing it from two opposite 
enda of a base of known length on the 
earw*s surface. This is the essential 
principle of all the calculations, though 
whon great accuracy is sought for, very 
refined methods of applying the principle 
are required, turning mainly on the 
extent to which the apparent occurrence 
of the same event — such as the transit of 
Venus over the sun’s disc — is altered by 
observing it from different points at 
known aistances from one another on 
the earth’s surface. The result is to show 
that the sun’s distance from the earth is, ! 
in round numbers, 93,000,000 miles. This i 
is not an exact statement, for the earth’s 
Orbit is not an exact circle, l:>ut the sun 
and earth really revolve in ellipses about 
the common centre of gravity. The sun, 
however, is so much larger than the earth 
that this centre of gravity falls within 
the sun’s surface, and, practically, the 
earth describes an ellipse about the sun, 
tfi© 93,000,000 miles being the mean dis- 
tOQCe^ and the eccentricity or deviation 
from the exact circular orbit, being about 
on^sixtieth piirt of that mean distance. 
This distance, a^ain, ^ives us the size of 
tl^O sun, for it is easily calculated how 
lailpethe sun must be to look as large as it 
at a distance of 93,000,000 miles. 
Tm result is, that it is a sphere of about 
836, <XX) miles in diametei!.^ts bulk, there- 
exceeds that of the earth in the pro- 
ipJlaon of 1,300,000 to 1. Its density, or 
^ .quantity of matter in it, may be 
CH^^ated from the eftect of its action on 
Ihe eai^ under the law of gravity at the : 


fdistance.df 93,000,000 miles. ^ 
as much as 332,000 earths. 

The same method gives us thedistafiii 
size, and weight of the moon and plan 
and it gives us a fresh standai’d or 
from wliich to measure still gmiter dS|^^ 
tances. Tlie distance of the earth from 
sun being 93,000,000 miles, and its o 
an ollip.se nearly circular, it follows t 
it is in mid- win ter, in round nuni 
160,000,000 miles distant from the 
where it was at midsummer. 
dilference in the bearings of the fixe^*^ 
stars is caused by traversing this enoj^'^ 
mousbase? ^ '.'’I 

Tlie answer is, in the immense majoritg^’, 
of cases, no difterence at all ; i e., their diah' ' 
tance is so vastly greater tliaii 18G,(3OO,OO0'; 
miles that a change of base to this extefi|^| 
makes no change perceptible to the 
refined instruments in their bearings ai);; 
seen from the earth. But the perfectioi^ ' 
of modem instruments is sudi, tiiat 1^!.: 
change of even one second, or 
of one degree, in the annual parallax, aa!; 
it is called, of any fixed star, woul^' 
cHU'tainlybe detected. ' 

This corresponds to a distance of 206,236^ 
times the length of the base of 186,000,008'- 
miles, or of 20, 000, 0(X), 000, 000 mile^i 
a distance which it would take 
moving at the rate of 1 80,000 miles pwjc; 
second, three years and eighty-threeda|!i|« 
to traverse. There is only one star B 
the whole heavens, a bright star call:^^ 
Alpha, in the constellation of theCentam^^: 
which is known to be as near as this, ItS> 
annual parallax is O'OTC", or very neearfe 
1", and therefore its distance very neiW?^^ 
20 millions of millions of miles. All t|S; 
other stars, of which mfiny millions ai^i 
visible through powerful telescopes, ajcft: 
furtlier off than this. 

There are about eight otlier stars which 
have been estimated by astronomers 
give indications of an annual parallax 
less than half a second, and ther^on^: 
whose distances may be somewhere froia^ 
twice to ten times as great as that 
Alpha Centauri. From the quantity 
light sent to us from these distixnce^ 
some approximation has betm made tq- 
their intrinsic splendour as compare^; 
with our sun. That of Alplia Centauii;* 
is computed tp be nearly 2j times ; tha^' 
of Sinus, the briglitest sUr in thef; 
heavens, 393 times ; greater tlian that 
the sun. These figures may or may n^ 
represent greater size or greater intenifitf ^ 
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of the vastness of tibe scale of 
«e of which our solar system 
, minute part. 

■ does even this nearly fathom the 
of the abysses of spaca Telescopes 
jile ns to see a vast multitude of stars 
ring size and brilliancy. It is com- 
by astronomers that there are at 
[tone hundred millions of stars within 
ran^ of the telescopes used by" 
K^he^fo^ gauging the deptli of space, 
a thousand millions within the range 
t^the great reflecting telescope of Lord 
^NSSe. As many as eighteen diflerent 
^ers of magnitude have been counted, 
i4d the more the power of telescopes is 
iicreased the more stairs are seen. Now, 

$ there is no reason to suppose that this 
befereme variety of brilliancy arises from 
ktreme difierence of size of one st.ar 
^?0»n another, it must be principally 
mng to diirercnce of distance, so that a 
f the eighteenth magnitude is pro- 
bably many times further off than any 
4 the first magnitude, the distance of 
^ nearest of which has been proved to 
^ something certainly not less than 
1^000,000,000, CKX) miles. In fact, these 
fbellar distances are so great that in 
ler to bring them at all within the 
ige of human imagination we are 
Uged to apply another standard, that 
the velocity of light. Light can be 
own to travel at the rate oi about 178 
illions of miles in IG minutes, for this 
the difference of tlie time at which we 
the same j^eriodical occurrence, as for 
nee the eclipses of Jupiter’s satel- 
_ according as the eartli happens to 
I' at the point of its orbit nearest to 
piter, or at that fartliest away. Tlic 
Eocity of light is therefore about 
,000 miles per second, a velocity which 
been fully confirmed by direct ex- 
iments made on the earth’s surface, 
'heae enormous distances are reckoned, 
_refore, by the number of years wdiich 
iiWuld take light to come from them, 
the rate of 

JjOOO miles a second. The nearest fixed 
Alpha Centauri, is seen by a ray 
dh left it three years and eighty-three 
ago, and has been travelling ever 
ie at the rate of 180,000 miles per 
id. Sirius, the brig! » test of tiie fixed 
if the determination of its annual 
is correct, is six times further 
is seen, not as it exists to-day, 


the stars cl the 
can hardly have left them 
years ago. '' 

Even this, however, is far lb 
hausting our conception of the 
of space. Beyond the stars whSsh;.) 
near enough to be seen separately^ 
ful telescopes show a galaxy in 
united lustre of myriads of stars 
perceptible as a faint nebulous gle&niU' 
And in addition to stars the telescope ' 
shows us a number of nebula, or faint 
patches of light, sometimes globular^ 
sometimes in wreaths, spiral wisps, and 
other fantastic shapes, scattered about 
the heavens. Some of the.so are resolved 
by powerful telescopes into clusters of 
stars inconceivably numerous and re- 
mote, which appear to bo separate 
universes, like that of which our sun and 
lixed stars form one. Others again 
cannot be so resolved, and are shown by 
the spectroscope to be enormous masses 
of glowing gas, or cosmic matter, out of 
which other universes are in process of 
fonnation. 

We are thus led, step by step, to enlarge 
our ideas of space from the primitive 
conception of miles and leagues^ until 
the imagination fails to grasp the infinite 
vastness of the scale upon which the 
material universe is really constructed. 

If the telescope takes us thus far 
beyond the standards of unaided sense in 
the direction of the infinitely great, 
the microscope, aided by calculations as ; 
to the nature of liglit, heat, electricity,’,, 
and chemical action, takes us as far in 
the opposite direction of the infinitely 
small. The microscope enables us actu- 
ally to see niagnituacs of the order of , 
of an inch as cleiirly as tlm 
n.-iKecl eye can see those of ^th. TJiis> 
introduces us into a new worla, where Wo 
can see a whole universe of things bo^ 
dead and alive of whoso existence odf'" 
forefatliers had no suspicion. A glass 
water is seen to swarm with life, and be 
the abode of Imcteria, amoeba!, rotifon^. 
and other minute creatures, which dai^ 
about, feed, digest, and propagate thb 
species in this small world of their ob, 
very much as jelly-fisli and other hutiirh|^ 
organisms do m the larger seas. The i 
also is shown to be full of jnnume 
germs and spores floating in it, and r 
to be deposited and spring 


a soed-bed fitted to 
Qiven a favourable soil In 
frame, and the invisible seeds 
feycr, cholera, and small-pox 
full crops, just as the g<.TmB of 
lbs invade the potato crops of a 
district, and lead to Irish famines 
extermination of more tlian a 
5^ of human beings. 

0 microscope also enables us to see 
thf:yery beginnings of life and watch its 
prii^tive element, protoplasm, in the 
form of a minute speck of jelly like 
matter, through which puls/itiona are 
constantly passing, and we can watch the 
transformations by which an elementary’ 
CeBl of this substance splits up, multi- 
plits, and by a continued proct^ss of 
deTOoprnent builds up with these cells 
all the diversified forms of vegetable and 
animal life. 

But far as the microscope carries us 
down to dimensions vastly smaller than 
tiibse of whicli the ordinary senses can 
take cognizance, the rnodern sciences of 
light, heat, and chemistry carry us 'as 
much farther downwards, as the telescope 
carries us upwards beyond the boundaries 
of our solar system into the expanses of 
stars and nebulae. We are transported 
into a world of atoms, molecules, and 
light-waves, where the standard of 
measurement is no longer in feet or 
inches, or even in oiie-liundred-thousjinclth 
part of an incli^ but in millionths of 
millimetres, (.r., m ffsoooJooTiODth of an 
inch. The dimensions are such that, as 
we shall see when we come to deal with 
matter, if the drop of water in which the 
microscope shows us living animalcula 
were magnified to the size of the earth, 
ihe atoms of which it is composed would 
appear of a size intermediate between 
wat of a rifle-bullet and a cricket-ball. 

.This, then, is Nature’s scale of space, 
( f^bm millionths of a millimetre up to 
milUbna of millions of miles. Through- 
lUutthe whole of tins enormous range of 
the laws of Nature prevail. 

; attracts matter by the same law 

.Ul^gmvity in the case of double stars re- 
volving aoout each other at a distance at 
a base of 186,000,000 miles has 
tbngamce become a vanishing point, and 
^ in ahe ease of atoms which form the sub- 
•fjteElUa id a gas, as in that of an apple 
,.Wkb(lg |rQm a tree at the earth’s surface. 
Comete, darting off into the remote 
of ^ space, retuni after long 


periods, in obedience to the samw 
Clouds of meteoric dust revolve in ■) 
orbits, determined by the law Of grw 
as surely as the moon revolves round 
earth, and the earth round the sun. 

This is a conclusion of such funq 
mental importance that it is desirable.^ 
give the uninitiated reader some 
idea of what it means, and how it 
arrived at. Newton’s great discovei 
the law of gravity, is this—that 
matter acting in the mass attracts 
matter directly as the amount of attiwlT* ' ' 
ing matter, and inversely as the squA 
of the distance. That is, 2 or 2,000,0 
tons attract with twice tlie force of 1 ^ 
1,000,000 tons at the same distancCL T 
with only one-fourth of the same lo 
at double, and one-ninth at triple 
distance. ^ ^ 

How is this law proved ? This 
best answered by explaining how it 
discovered. The force of gravity, 
attraction of the earth on Ixidies at 
earth’s surface, is a known quanti^S 
The w'hole matter in a spherical bqiiWi 
attracts exactly as if it were all collecibM|l 
at the centre. The force of gravity 
earth’s surface is, therefore, that of 
earth’s mass exerted at a distanoO;!^^ 
about 4,000 miles, and this can be 
measured by observing the space faHi^^ 
through, and tlie velocity acquipM^ 
by a tailing body in a given time, 

Does the same force act at the distaii^^ 
of the moon, or 238,850 miles 1 This wij® 
the question Newton asked himself, 
the answer was got at in the foUowin|e^ 
way. If we swing a stone in a 
our liee.d, it describes a circle as 
we keep the string tight, and its 
wards just balances the pull of the st&S 
to fly outwards, i.e., to use scienlap^ 
language, as long as the centripetal 
balances the centrifugal force. But/H® 
wo let go the string the stone darts 
the direction in which, and with the 
city with which, it was moving when 
centripetal force oea.sed to act. , 

The moon is such a siing-stqne 
volving about the earth. At. each instm^ 
it is moving in the direction of a tan|^^ 
to its orbit,* and would move on 
straight lin^ along this tangent if it yt pH 
not deflected from it by some other 
That is, if the moon were now at 
would, after a given interval of 
at M| if no force had acted on it. 1MB 




p^i^t of fact it is not at M, but at M,. 
"Hiiwire it has been pulled down from 
I to 1 ^ 3 , or, if you like, fallen through 
the space M 2 M 3 in the 
7 ’^a time in which it would 
have travelled over M, 
Mj with its velocity at 
Mj. How does this space 
correspond with the 
space through which a 
heavy body would have 
fallen in the same time 
at the earth’s surface ? 
It corresponds exactly, 
assuming the law of 
gravity to be that it 
decreases with the 
^ are of the distance. 
fef^-This may be taken as the first appro- 
®'^roation, but the more accurate and 
hiversal proofs of tlio law are derived 
bm matliernatical calculations of what 
j nature of the attractions must be, in 
case of the sun, earth, moon, and 
^imete, to^ make them describe such 
lliptic orbits and observe such laws, as 
otn Kepler’s observations we know 
ally to be the case. The answer here 
ain is the law of gravity, and no other 
ssible law, and this is confirmed in 
actice by tlje fact that we are able, by 
ilculations based on it, to satisfy the 
jquisite of safe prophecy — that of know- 
ag beforelnand, and to predict eclipses, 
nets, transits, and occultations, and 
lerally to compile Nautical Almanacs, 
/ which ships know their whereabouts 
i patldess oceans. 

then, afibrds us a first firm stand- 
|rfeg-point in any speculations as to the 
picture of the universe. One great law, 
any rate, is universal througliout all 
|)Aaoe, and, as we shall see later, suns, 
and nebulae are composed of the 
matter as the earth and its in- 
x^il^bitants. 

like manner comets and meteors, 
>ugh presenting in other respects 
enomena not yet fully understood, are 
oved to obey the same laws and to 
*st of the same matter. Comets 
^bodies wliich revolve round the sun, 
are attracted by it and by the 
, in obedience to the ordinary law 
avity, though their density is so 
&t, that although often of enormous 
►Jnme, they produce no perceptible 
* ' on the planets, even when en- 
1 amidst the satellites of a planet, 


as Lexeirs comet ^as amon^t 
J uniter. 

Their dimensions may be , _ 

when it is stated that the comet S iSlt 
had a tail 120 millions of miles in leng^^ 
and 15 millions of miles in diametbr 
the widest part, while the diameter of tljfe 
nucleus was about 127,000 miles, or 
than 1 5 i imes that of tlie earth. In order 
that bodies of this magnitude, passing 
near the earth, should not affect ita 
motion or change the length of the year 
by even a .single second, their actual 
substance must be inconceivably rare. 
If the tail, for instance, of the comet of 
1843 had consisted of the lightest sub- 
stance known to us, hydrogen gas, its 
mass would have exceeded that of the 
sun, and every planet would have been 
dragged from its orbit. As Proctor says : 
“A jar-full of air would probably have 
outweighed hundreds of cubic mil^ of 
that vast append.age which blazed across 
the skies to the terror of the ignorant 
and superstitious.” 

The extreme tenuity of a comet’s mass 
is also proved by the phenomenon of the 
t?iil, which, as the comet approaches the 
sun, is thrown out sometimes to a length 
of 90 millions of miles in a few hours. 
And what is remarkable, this tail is 
thrown out against tlie force of gravity 
by some repulsive force, probably elec- 
trical, BO that it always points away from 
the sun. Thus a comet which approaches 
the sun with a tail l)ehind it, will, after 
pas.sing its perihelion, recede from the 
sun with its tail before it, and this 
although the tail may be of the length pf 
200 millions of miles, as in the comet of 
1843. In the course of a few hours, 
therefore, this enormous tail has been 
absorbed and a new one started out in an 
opposite direction. And yet, thin as the 
matter of comets must be, it obeys the 
common law of gravity, and whether the 
comet revolves in an orbit within that of 
the outer planets, or shoots off* into the 
abysses of space and returns only after 
liundreds of years, its path is, at eaoli 
instant, regulated by the same force 
that which causes an apple to fall to the 
ground ; and its matter, however atten- 
uated, is ordinary matter, and does n<^ 
consist of any unknown elements. 'Wie 
spectroscope shows that comets shme 
partly by reflected sunlight and partly 
by light of their own, the latter part 
being gaseous, and this gaS| in 


g^ ^tains carbon and hydrogen, 
also oxygen, in the form of 
' or marsh gas, cyanogen 

'^isibly oxygen compounds of car- 
b(fc .. One comet nas recently given the 
* of sodium, and the presence of iron 
Satrongly suspected. 

ib ^ regards meteors, which include 
shooting stars and aerolites, it has been 
long known, from actual masses which 
have fallen on the earth, that they are 

S posed of terrestrial matter, princi- 
y of iron, which has been partially 
d by the heat engendered by the 
frktion of the rapid passage tlirough the 
air. The recurrence of brilliant displays 
at regular intervals, as for instance tliose 
of August and November, wljcn the M^hole 
sky often seems alive with shooting stars, 
had also been noticed ; but it was re- 
served for recent times to prove that 
tliese^meteor streams are really composed 
of small j)lanetary bodies revol ving ropnd 
the sun in fixed orbits by the force of 
gravity, and that tlieir display, as seen 
by us, arises from the earth in its revolu- 
tion round the sun happening to intersect 
some of these meteoric orbits, and the 
friction of our atmosphere setting fire to 
and consuming the smaller meteors which 
appear as shooting stars. This shows 
the enormous number of meteors by 
which space must be tenanted. It is 
proved that the earth encounters more 
than a hundred meteor systems, but the 
chance of any one ring or system being 
intersected by tlie earth is extr(*mely 
small, as the earth is such a minute s[)cck 
in the whole sun-surrounding space of 
the solar system. On a scale on wliich 
the earth’s orbit was represented by a 
circle of 10 feet diameter, the earth itself 
would be only about ^ in 

diameter, so that if, as astronomers siiy, 
the eartn encounters about a hundred 
meteor systems in the course of its 
annual revolution, space must swarm 
with an innumerable number of these 
ininute bodies all revolving round the 
sun by the force of gravity. 


Has this law of gravity been uii 
through all time as it undoubtedljS;^ 
through all space? We have etcgj' 
reason to Ixjlieve so. The law of gravitj 
which is tlie foundation of most of wb 
we call the natural laws of geoloc 
action, has certainly prevailed, as wiiJ 
shown later, tlirougii enormous peripdbfl 

of geological time, and far beyond tAdbijS 
we can discern it operating in thoBb^'il 
astronoinical changes by which cosmid'J’ 
matter has been coiuhmsc'd into nebul^g 
nebuhe into suns throwing off planeta^^J^i 
and planets throwing oil* satellites, 
they cooled and contracted. Double stars-^ 
at a distance exceeding 20 millions 
millions of miles revolve round thdijg 
common centre of gravity by this law!l 
Atoms and molecules almost inlinit#^l| 
smaller than millionths of milliujeti^'j' 
derive from it their specific wej'ghts witb'; 
as much certainty as if they were pouiu|i'l 
or hundredweights. ; 

We cannot speak with quite the saw^;| 
certainty of infinite time as we cap| 
of infinite space, for we have no 
scopes to gauge the abysses of time, anSfe* 
no (tortain standards, like those or 
known dimen.sions of our solar systeaaqj^’ ; 
to ap})ly to periods too vast for 
imagination. 

But we can say this with certaintjyJ^S 
that the present law of gravity 
have prevailed when the outcnn6aft.>; 
planet of our system, Neptune, was 
densed into a separate body and begl|fc^| 
revolving in its present orbit, and that,|(p 
has continued to act ever since ; 
as a matter of probability, it is as ne^t]y| 
certain as anything can Vjo, that the 1<M|| 
by which the apple falls to the ground ijf;, 
an original condition of matter. 

What space and matter really may b^ '; 
we do not know, and if we attempt 
rcxason about tlie limits of tlie one andtbft '^ 
origin of the other, if origin it had, 
get into the misty re^llms of metaphysic^g::-! 
where, like Milton’s fallen angels, we ■ 

Find no end in wandering mazes loafc, , 
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r has done for time what as- 
has for space — it has expanded 
ted ideas derived from natural 
on and early tradition into those 
ilmost infinite duration. This 
so important that it is desirable 
educated persons, without being 
i geologists, should have some 
ea of tho nature of tho con- 
and of the evidences on which 
L 

will endeavour to ^ive. 

MW we come to examine the struc- 
Itife of the earth— or rather of tlie outer 
iilfft of ttie earth which we inhabit — 
iStii the care and precision of scientific 
KQbhods, wo find that it is not of uniform 
le^iposition, but consists mainly of dis- 
layers, or strata, lying one over tho 
This is true not only of the 

! igg^ beds, or distinct formations, but 
ft'the details of each formation, many 
ich are built up as regularly as the 
of the Great Pyramid, while others 
ade up of layers no thicker than 
wes of a book. 

7 consider what this fact of strati- 
n implies. In the first place it 
s deposit from water, for there is 
ler agency by which materials can 
ted out and thrown down in hori- 
layers, while this agency is now 
the same thing every day and all 
ihe world. The Rhone flows into 
kke of Geneva a turbid stream, and 
out of it as clear as crystal. All 
utter it brings in is deposited at 
ijttom of the lake, and in course of 
riil fill it up. This deposit varies 
every alternation of flood and 
bl ; toe river depositing sometimes 




boulders and 

shingle, sand, or fine iniid» am 
this material sometimes to a gj 
sometimes te a less distiwoe^ 
to the velocity of the stream. 

Ages hence, when the lake has 
converted into dry lanc^ it will 
certain, whenever a pit is dug or a weK' 
sunk in i^ that it was the work of ra. : 
river flowing into a lake, as it is to-da^,. 
when we can see them at work. 

And wliat is true of the Rhone and the 


Lake of Geneva, is true on a larger scale 
of the Ganges, the Mississippi, and of 
every sea or ocean, with every river 
torrent pouring into it. 


Again, the sea is perpetually wearing 
away tho coasts of all lands, and, where 
the clifis are soft and the tides and 


currents strong, at a very rapid rate. 
The materials swallowed-up are rolled as 
shingle, ground into sand, or floated as 
fine muo, and all finally assorted and 
laid down at the bottom of the sea, not 
in a confused heap, but in regular suc- 
cession. On some of them generations 
of shell-fisli and other marine creatures 
live and die, and their remains are 
covered over by fresh sands or clays, and 
preserved for future geologists. All this 
is going on now. and wlien wo examine 
the rocks we find that precisely the same 
sort of thing has been going on from the 
newest to the oldest strata. With the 
exception of a comparatively small 
amount of igneous rock, which has 
boiled-up from deep sources of molten 
matter, and been poured-(mt in sheets of 
lava, or masses of trap, porphyry, and 
granite, according to the amount of 
pressure it has undergone and the time 
it has taken to cool and crystallise, all the 
eartii’s surface may be said to consist of 
stratified matb^r, showing clear signs of 
having been deposited from water. Some 
of the oldest rocks, sucli as gneisa may 
be a little doubtful, as they have cleafly 
been subjected to great heat under gr^t 
pressure, until they became plastic 
enough to crystallise as they cooled, and 
thus destroy any fossils embedded mib^ 
and obliterate most of the ordinary skgm 
of stratification. But the opinion ol Umi 
best geologists is that they were origm- 
ally stratified, and have b^ome what is 
called “ metamorphic,’’ or changed 
heat and pressure into the sembkaeo m 
igneous rocka But even if these am 
included, enough remains to 



dater crust of 
known to us, is made up 
^^j^tratified materials which have 
. sposited from water. 

Wow this implies another most im- 
^ it|t fact, viz., that there must have 
waste or denudation of existing 
iddd corresponding to the deposit of 
^stvatified materials under water. Water 
caimot generate these materials, and 
efftry square mile of such strata, say 10 
f^t thick, implies the removal of 10 feet 
fyim a square mile of land surface by 
rdtns and rivers, or of an equivalent 
ai^ount of cubical content in some other 
M by the erosion of a coast line, 
is a very important consideration 
when we come to estimate the time re- 
quired for the formation of such a thick- 
ness of stratified beds as we find existing. 
There must have been a fundamental ; 
crystalline rock as the earth cooled-down 
from a fluid state and acquired a solid 
crust, and this rock must have been worn 
dewn by primeval seas and rivers as the 
progressive cooling admitted of the con- 
densation of aqueous vapour into water. 
The waste of tliis primitive crust must 
have been deposited in strata at the 
bottom of those seas in thick masses, 
covering the original rock, and these 
again must have been partly crystallised 
by heat and pressure, and over and over 
again upheaved and submerged, and i 
tuemselve.s worn down by fresh erosion, 
forming fresh deposits wiiich underwent 
a repetition of the same process. 

A third important inference from the 
fact of stratification is that all strata 
. must have been originally deposited 
horizontally, or very nearly so, and in 
such order that the lowest is the oldest. 

Suppose we fill a jar with water, and 
put Some white sand into it^ and when 
that hi^ subsided to the bottom and the 
Water is clear, some yellow sand, and 
a^in some red sand, it is clear that we 
skaU have at the bottom of the jar three 
horizontal deposits or strata, one white, 
Ctie ydlow, and one red, and that by no 
ecuceivable means can the order in which 
tiOy were deposited have been other 
than first whita secondly yellow, and 
la^y red. Tiiis lawj therefore, is invari- 
arHa, tiiat w herever it is possible to trace 
ft series of strata lying one above the 
Other) the lowest is the oldest, and the 
the youngest in point of time. 
]i^4iliere£ore^ all the great formations, 


from the old Laurentian up tollie 
Tertiary, had been deposited unifkn. 
all over the world, and had rejufti 
undisturbed, and we could have 
them in one vertical section in a 
twenty-five miles high — for that is a, 
tlieir total known tliickness — we sh 
have been able without further diffi 
to determine their order of s 
and respective magnitudes. 

But this is plainly impossible, for 
deposits going on at any one time 
very different character. For instanw 
we have at present the Globigerina Ooii 
gradually filling the depths of 
Atlantic with a deposit resembling cha^ 
the Gulfs of Bengal and Mexico silt}^ 
up with fine clay from river depositft| 
vast tracts in the Pacific, Indian OoeZo^' 
and Red Sea, covered witli coral and 
ddbria of coral-reefs. How could theae^;# 
upheaved into dry land and explaredNS 
future geologists, be identified as havS^ 
been formed contemporaneously t /M 
Suppose that coins of Victoria |m 
been dropped in each of them^ the 'gm 
legist who discovered these coins wbi^ 
have no difliculty in concluding that 
strata in which they were found w«m 
all formed in the nineteenth cental!^ 
The petrified shells and other remain 
founa in geological strata are such cohEw 
Every great formation has had ita 091^ 
characteristic fauna and flora, or 
gate of animal and vegetable life, vftW^ 
ing slowly from one geological age pt 
another, and linked to tlie past am 
future by some persistent types am 
forms, but still with such a prepoudl^ 
ance of characteristic fossils as to 
us to assign the rocks in which tbn 
occur to their proper place in the volura 
of the geological record. Innumerft^ 
observations have shown that we 
rely^ with absolute confidence, on 
fossils embedded in the different strati 
of the earth's crust as tests of the PQJKIqS 
to which they belong, however dinel«^ 
the strata may be in mineral compef^ 
tion. '' 

The next question is how we can asca^ 
tain the thickness and order of suociS 
8 ion of tliese strata. We have seen 
all stratified rocks are due to the 
of water, and therefore were origim^^ 
deposited horizontally. Had they JW 
mained so, in the first place, the pi*o eij|g 
of forming stratified rocks must longZM 
have come to an end, for all the uiH 



must have been worn down to 
level, and, with no more land to 
^xlenuded, deposition must have ceased 
An early period of the earth's history, 
the second place, we could have known 
ildihiing more of the earth’s crust than 
’"^esaw on the surface, and in the shallow 

K ts and borings which could sink 
►low it. But earthquakes and volcanoes, 
Iwid the various fractures and pressures 
to subterranean heat and secular 
jj^ntraction and cooling, have been at 
•^rk counteracting the effects of denu- 
;^tion, and causing elevations and de- 
llgressions by which the inequalities of 
me earth’s surface have been renewed, 
balance between sea and land main- 
IplWCd, and strata, originally horizontal 
W the bottom of the ocean, upheaved 
Mptil sea-sheUs are found at the top of 
mountains, so that we can walk for 
wfies over their upturned edges. 

E Any one who wishes to understand 
Bow geologists have been able to measure 
a thickness of the earth’s crust has 
Kly to take a book open at page 1 and 
ply it flat before him. He can see 
Bpthing but that one page ; but if he 
Iptns up the pages on the right-hand side 
M . book until their edges become 
Bhrizontal, he can pass over them and 
pOnnt perhaps 500 pages in the space of 
P couple of inches. 

i This is precisely what geologists have 
■||!0en able to do at various points of the 
mrth’s surface where the upturned edges 
IpS; the pages of its history are exposed, 
iind they come out, one behind the other, 
^ the due succession in which they were 


Iwritten by Nature. For instance, in 
>;^|i,velling from east to west in England 
pass continually from newer to older 
ifSTOations — Chalk comes in from below 
®Artiar^ ; Oolite and Lias from below 
'0halk; then Permian or New lied 
. Sandstone ; Carboniferous, including the 
Ooal Measures ; Devonian or Old Red 
-^ndstone ; Silurian, Cambrian, and in 
.,;the extreme north-west of Scotland and 
the Hebrides, oldest of all, the Lauren- 

There are some omissions and inter- 
J^lations, but, in a general way, it may 
ii'ne said that within the bounds of the 
Sidtish Empire we have such a view of 
JCature’s volume as would be got, in the 
I have supposed, by traveling over 
upturned edges from page 1 to page 
And if each of the great formations 


be taken as a separate diaptn^vp^ 
chapter will be found to be made-Uj^filr 
a number of pages, each with its WIrii; 
letterpress ana illustrations, thou^ oc^ ' 
nected with the pajp;es before and afte^‘ 
it by the thread of the continuous ootn- 
mon subject of their proper chapter j as, 
the chapters again are connected by the 
continuous common subject-matter of the 
complete volume. It must not be sup- 
posed that the volume is anything like 
perfect. Wo have to piece it together 
from the fragments found in the limited 
number of countries which have thus far 
been scientifically explored, and which 
do not constitute more than a small part 
of the earth’s surface. We know notning 
of what is below the oceans which cover 
more than three-fourths of that surface, 
and there are great gaps in the feoord 
during the times when portions of the 
surface were dry land, and when, con- 
sequently, no deposit of strata or 
preservation of fossils was possibla Still 
a gre/it deal has been accomplished, and 
the general result, as given py common 
consent of the best geologists, is as 
follows : 

The total thickness of known strata is 


about 130,000 feet or twenty-five miles, 
or the ii(yth part of the distance from the 
earth’s surface to its centre. Of this, 
about 30,000 feet belong to the Lauren- 
tian, which is the oldest known stratified 
deposit ; 18,000 to the Cambrian, and 
22,000 to the Silurian. These earliest 
formations, whicli are grouped as the 
Primary or Palaeozoic Epoch, have been 
so changed by slow crystallisation under 
great heat and pressure that all fossils 
and nearly all traces of stratification 
have h)een well-nigh obliterated. 

In the Cambrian and Lower Silurian 
traces of life become more frequent 
especially of low forms of seaweeds, and 
in the Upper Silurian we find an abun- 
dance of fossils, consisting of Crustacea, 
shell fish, and a few true fish in the 
upper strata. Some of the shells, as the 
Lingula, have continued without much 
change up to the present time ; and ott 
the whole we find ourselvra in the Silu- 
rian period, if not earlier, in present of 
a state of things in which suDStantially 
present causes operated and present con- 
ditions were in force. Rains f^l, wi|ids 
blew, rivers ran, waves eroded cliSk 
shell -fish lived and died, and crabs 
sand- worms crawled about on snoM wi 


t»de, very much as is the 
„ . ^|i"|KP©6feat ' 

IPfie »ixt great division, to which the 
htee 6f Primary was given before the 
ex^bteace of fossils was known in the 
ol^r or Palaeozoic .division, comprises 
** the Devonian or Old Pied Sandstone; 
the Carboniferous, which includes the 
und the Permian or New lied Sand- 
stc^^ 'The average thickness of these 
thfi^ systems, taken together, is about 
42jPOO feet. It may be called the era of 
Fe0i Forests and of Fisli, the former 
being the principal source of our supplies 
of eoal, and tlie latter l)eing extremely 
abundant within the Devonian and Per- 
mian formations. 

The third great division is formed by 
the Secondary group, which includes tlie 
Triassic, the Jura, and the Cretaceous or 
Chalk systems, and has an average thick- 
ness of about 15,000 feet This epoch is 
emphatically the age of Reptiles as tlie 
preceding one was that of 1 isli, and the 
pmvailing vegetation is no longer one of 
terns and mosses, but of Gyinnosperms, 
or plants having naked seeds, the most 
important class of wliich is that of the 
Conifer® or Pine tribe. Daring this pe- 
riod the Plesiosauri, Ichthyosauri, and 
other gigantic sea-dragons abounded in 
the oceans ; colossal land-dragons, such 
as theDinosauri, occupied the continents, 
and Pterodactyls, a remarkable form of 
carnivorous flying lizards, ruled tlie air. 
Swarms of other reptiles, nearly related 
to the present lizards, crocodiles, and 
turtles, abounded both in the sea and 
land. A few traces of mammals and birds 
show that these orders had tlien come 
into existence, just as a few traces of 
reptiles are found in the Primary, and of 
fish in the Palaeozoic, strata, but the few 
mammalian remains found are of small 
animals of tlie marsupial or lowest type, 
and the birds are or a transition type 
between reptiles and true birds. Tliis 
epoch concludes with the Chalk forma- 
tion, which is one of relatively deep-sea 
deposit, where no trace of terrestrial life 
oi^ be expected. 

Above this comes the Tertiary epocli, 
wen the present order, both of veget- 
able and animal life, is fairly inaugur- 
ated j mammals predominate over other 
feWs of vertebrate animals ; existing 
orders and species begin to appear and 
limreaBe rapidly ; and vegetation consists 
of Angiosperms, or plants with 




covered seeds, as in our present fo*^ 
The total thickness of these strata, fireii 
the lowest, or Plocene, to the end of ’, 
uppermost, or Pliocene, is about 3,000 f^^^ 
Above this comes tlie Quaternary, or 
cent period, which comprises the supsif-;^ 
licial strata of modern formation, and'j^t 
cliaracterised by the undoulitcd existen<ii9i 
of man, and of animals wliich either 
exist, or which liave become extinct 
quite recent geological times. 

Tlie details of this and of the Tertiai^^ 
Epoch will be more fully considered whe^^ 
we come to treat of the antiquity of mahi| 
with which tliey are closely connected^.^ 
P)ut for tlie present object, which is tna^‘ 
of ascertaining some standard of time fo!]f; 
the immense series of ages proved by gep^l 
logy to have elapsed since the earth ai^|<; 
Burned its present condition, became gub-v 
ject to existing law^s and fitted to be thdji 
abode of life, it will be sufficient to refer; 
to the older strata. '■ 

The best idea of tlic enormous intervali|,^; 
of time re(^uired for geological chang^J 
will be derived from the coal measur^lj. 
Tliese consist of part only of one 
logical formation known as the Carboxi^i’ 
iferous. They are made up of sheets, 
seams, of condensed vegetable matter^'^ 
varying in tliickness from less than 
inch to as much as thirty feet, and lyifigl 
one above anotlier, sej^arated by beds ca!; 
rock of various composition. As a rul%-? 
every seam of coal rests upon a Ijed'o^ 
clay, known as the “ under-clay, and 
covered by a bed of sandstone or shali^^ 
These alternations of clay, coal, androckif;; 
are often repeated a great many timSsk: 
and in some sections in South Wales 
Nova Scotia there are as many as eighty? 
or a hundred seams of coal, each witn 
own under-clay below and sandstone ((jy 
shale above. Some of the coal seams ai^, 
as much as thirty feet thick, and the) 
totiil tliickiiess of the coal measures 
in some cases, as much as 14,000 feet. 

Now consider what these facts mesiiW;; 
Every under-clay was clearly once a sur*;,' 
face soil on which the forest vegetatiqfiij, 
grew, wdiose accumulated dehns forms 
overlying seam of coal. Th(‘ under-clayir 
are full of the fibres of roots, and 
stools of trees which once gr’ew on 
are consttintly found in situ^ with 
roots attaclied just as they stood whbi|$| 
the tree fell,’ ana added to the accumulii^«| 
tion of vegetable matter, which in moderi;i;:i; 
times forms peat, and in more imciei® 


if 

took tiie more oonsoUd&ted 

t these vegetable rernmns are ex- 
with the aid of the microscope it 
oiid that these ancient forests con- 
mainly of trees like gigantic club- 
3 , mares’ -tails, and tree fern^ with 
resembling yews and firs. But in 
y cases the bulk of the coal is com- 
a of the spores and seeds of these 




■mfi 


sand club-mosses, which were ripened 
shed every year, and gradually ac- 




shed every year, and gradually ac- 
"" nulated into a vegebible mould, just 
fallen leaves, beech -mast^ and other 
ta, gradually form a soil in our exist- 
forests. 

:.;^4*he time required must have been 
y great to accumulate vegetable mat- 


principally composed of lino spore 
to a depth suliicicnt under great 


to a depth suliicicnt under great 
pression to give even a foot of solid 
. Sir J, W. Dawson, who has devoted 
“^‘at attention to the coal-fields of 


m 


erica, says : “ W e may safely assert 


I 


t every foot of thickness of pure 
iminous coal implies the quiet growth 
' d fall of at least fifty generations of 
jfillaria, and therefore an undisturbed 
ckdition of forest ^rowtln enduring 
rough many centuries,” But this is 
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[y the first step in the measure of the 
e required for the formation of the 
I measures. Each seam of coal is, as 
have seen, covered by a bed of sand 
shale, i.«., of water-rx>mo materials, 
w can this be accounted for? Evi- 
tly in one way only— that the land 
in which the forest grew sub- 
ed gradually until it became first a 
rah, and then a lagoon or shallow 
ai^, which silted up by degrees with 
its of sand or mud, and, finally, was 


its of sand or mud, and, finally, was 
ised until its surface became dry 
d, in which a second forest grew, 
so debris formed a second coal seam, 
so on, over and over again, until 
whole series of coal measures had 
. accumulated, when this alternation 
slight submergences and slight rises 
he to an end, and some more decided 
vement of the earth’s surface in the 
a3ity brought on a different state of 
ngu. ^ This is in fact exactly what we 
taking place on a smaller scale in 
Ext times in such deposits as those of 
jdelta of the Mississippi, where a well 
at New Orleans passes through a 
of cypress swamps and forest 




river silt, showing a ' 

periods of rest wlien 

lowed by periods of subsidence 

were flooded and their remfunfl'- .h^ 

embedded in silt. ' v . 

Shirting on the foregoing assuiispfS^ ' 
tliat one foot of coal represents 
generations of coal plants, and that each . 
general ion of coal plants took ten yeltrg 
to come to maturity, an assumption 
which is certainly very moderate: and 
hiking the actually measured thickness 
of the coal measures in some localities at 
12,000 feet, Professor Huxley calculates 
that th(3 time represented by tlie Coal 
formation alone would bo six millions 
of yefirs. Such a figure is, of course 
only a rough approximation, but it is 
sutlicient to show that when we come to 


deiil with geological tbue, the standard 
by which we must measure is one of 
whicli the unit is a million of years. 

This standard is confirmed by a variety 
of other considerations. Take the case of 
the Chalk formation. 

Chalk is almost entirely composed of 
the microscopic shells of minute organ- 
isms, such as now float in the upper strata 
of our great oceans, and by their sub- 
sidence, in the foim of an impalpable 
shell-dust, accumulate what is callea the 
“Globigerina ooze,” which is brouglit up 
by soundings in the Atlantic and Pacific 
from great depths. In fact, we may say 
tliat a chalk formation is now going On in 
the depths of existing oceans, and con- 
versely that the old chalk, which now 
fonns hills and elevated downs, was 
certainly deposited at the bottom of 
Cretaceou.s seas. The rate of deposit 
must have been extremely slow, certaiifly 
much slower than that of the deposit 
the much grosser matter brought down 
by the Nile in its annual inundations 
growth of which has been estimatedn^ 
actual measurement at about three inofe^i 
per century. If one inch per eexitn^ 
were the rate of accumulation of tbia 
microscopic shell-dust, subsiding slowly 
to depths of two or three mil^ over 
areas as large as Europe, it would tsjee 
1,200 years to form a foot of chalk, a)%d 
1,200,000 years to form 1,000 f^t. Now 
there are places where the thicknew of 
the Creta^us formation^ exposed W 
the edges of its upturned stratis 
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that this gives an approxima- 
^ igiiiAilar to that furnished by the 


^ifcVe thus, on a rough approxima- 
period of about 6,000,(X)0 
or the accumulation of a single mem- 
of one of the separate formations into 
>»!mch the total 130,000 feet of measured 
stgttta are subdivided. Lut this takes no 
aoi^unt of the long periods during which 
accumulation took place at the 
iO^Hties in question, and of the long 
pi|^s which must have ensued between' 
eii^ movement of elevation aiid sub- 
UH^enCe, and especially between the dis- 
aBi^rance of an old, and the appearance 
of Vn almost entirely new, epoch, with 
dmbrent forms of animal ana vegetable 
life. We may be certain also that we 
are far from knowing the total thick- 
niJes of strata which will be disclosed 
when the whole surface of the earth 
comes to be explored. All we can say 
is that we have fragmentary pag^es 
left in the geological record, speaking 
broadly, for 100 millions of years, and 
that probably the lost pages are quite as 
numerous as those of which we have an 
ITrtjp^rfect knowlodge. 

Sir Charles Lyell, the highest authority 
on the subject, is inclined to estimate 
the minimum of geological time at 200 
millions of yeare, and few geologists will 
Say that his estimate appears excessive. 

Another test of the vast duration of 
geological time is aflbrcled by the oscil- 
lations of the eiirth’s surface. At first 
sight we are apt to consider the earth 
as the stable and the sea as the un- 
stable clement. But in reality it is 
exactly the reverse. Land has liecn 
perpetually rising and falling while the 
of the sea has remained the same. 
This is easily proved by the presence 
Ojf soa-shells and other marine remains 
ip Strata which now form high moun- 
tains. In the case of chalk, for instance, 
spere must have been in England a 
of relative level of sea and land 
of^ more than two miles of vertical 
between the original formation 
jjCif the chalk at the bottom of a deep ocean 
and its present ])osition in the North 
..and South Downs. In other cases the 
ebjange of level is even more conspicuous. 

, /'IheSfum mulite limestone, which is form ed 
M^rbhsklk from an accumulation of the 
- minixte sliells of lowr organisms floating 
oceans of the eady Tertiary 



period, is found in mountain masM^'L 
has been elevated to a height of 
feet and more in the Alps and 
layas. 

On a smaller scale, and in more 1 
times, raised beaches with existing 6h 
and lines of clifls and caves, are fo“ 
at various heiglits al>ove the exift 
sea-level of many of the coasts of Brit 
Scandinavia, Italy, South America, 
oih(*r countric-s. 

Now the first question is, were 
changes caused by the land rising or 
the se^ falling ? The answer is, by 
land rising. Had they been caus^ 
the sea standing at a higher level it mul^] 
have stood ever>' where at this level, 
any rate in the same hemisphere 
anywhere near the same latitude. Bii^ 
there are large tracts of land which 
never been submergcjd since remote 
logical periods ; and in recent times 
is conclusive evidence that the chap 
of level of sea and land have been pari 
and not general. Thus in the well-kno 
instance of the columns of the ruia 
temple of Serapis at Pozzuoli in the I 
of Naples, which forms the illustrata 
on the title-page of Ly ell’s “ Principle 
Geology,” there can be no doubt i 
since the temple w-as built, either 
sea must have risen and since fall6rl,H 
the land sunk and since risen, at i© 
twenty feet since the temple was b 
less than 2,000 years ago, for up to ' 
height the marble columns are riddled 1,^ .. 
borings of marine shells, whose valV^ 
are still to be seen in the holes 
excavated. But an elevation of the l©'*^. 
of the Mediterranean of twenty 
would have submerged a great part 
Egypt, and other low-lying lands on 
borefers of that sivi, where we knoiii^* 
that no such irruptions of salt wat^l5 
have taken place within historical, ojfcji 
even within recent geological, times. 

The eoncliision is thererore certain, 
the land at this particular spot must ba^v^ 
sunk twenty feet, and again risen 
much, so as to bring back the floor of 
tempje to its present position, which stoib^l 
one hundred years ago jn.st above 
sea-level,* aqd that so gra<lually as 
to throw down the three columns wh 
are still sthnding.* A slow subside 
has since set in and is now going < 
that the floor is now two or three ] 
below the sea-level. ^ ^ 

Similar proofs may be multipli©^^^ 


moM&n ^mce 'Aifii-meMs'fso'ucfAf"'' 


Mf esEtent. Along the coasts of the 
^l^tisli Islands we find, in some places 
^iHnarine forests showing subsidence, in 
iithers raised beaches sliovving elevation, 
they are not continuous at the same 
feifel. Along the east coast of Scotland 
iPei^ is a remarkable raised beach at 
ptfeyel of about twenty-four feet above 
present one, showing in many places 
fines of cliff, sea-worn caves, and outlying 
litaoks and skerries, exactly like those of 
present coast, though with green 
pblds or sandy links at their base, instead 
Inf the waves of the German Ocean. But 
ife we go north this inland cliff gets lower 
|uid gradually dies out, and when we get 
ntothe extreme north, among the Orkney 
nd Shetland Islands, there are no signs 
f raised beaches, and everything points 
yards the recent period having been 
B of subsidence. 

I A^in, in Sweden, where marks were 
l^t wa rocks in sheltered situations on the 
l^hnigh tideless Baltic more than a 
l&tury ago, so as to test the question of 
[ alleged elevation of the land, it has 
en ol^rly shown that in the extreme 
irfch of Sweden, the marks have risen 
. arly seven feet, while in the central 
&Hion of the country they have neither 
** len nor fallen, and in the southern 
^bviiice of Scania they have fallen. 

Wi: This would be clearly impossible if the 

S jAa and not the land had been the un- 
P^ble element, and apparent elevations 
wd depressions had been due to a gene- 
fall or rise in the level of ail the seas 
jifi the northern hemisphere. 

fact, the more we study geology the 
Sere we are impressed with the fact that 
file normal state of the earth is, and has 
rays been, one of incessant changes, 
ater, raised by evaporation from the 
falls as rain or snow on land, wastes 
Plaway and carries it down from higher 
^ lower levels, to be ultimateljr deposited 
'^ the bottom of the sea. This goes on 
tttly^ and if there were no compen- 
, action, as the seas cover a much 
: area than the lands, all land would 
ji^ilinately disappear, and one universal 
cover the globe. But inward heat 
^^plies the compensating action, and 
lands rise and new mountain chains 
> npheaved to supply the place of those 
■ ‘ i disappear. 

„ ^ ^his inward heat of the earth is an 
^E^rtained fact ; for as we descend from 
«f turface in deep mines or borings, we 


^d that the temporatare actttatfj^' 
increase at a rate which varies 
in different localities, but which average 
about 1° Fahrenheit for every 60 iSEtpdS 
depth. At this rate of increase 
would boil at a depth of 10,000 feel^ auS* 
iron and all other metals be melted bofor# 
we reached 1<X),0CK) feet. Wliat aottial|y 
occurs at great depths we do not Ichojy 
with any certiiinty, for we are not stA* 
ciently acquainted with the laws under 
which matter may behave when under 
enormous heat combined with enormous 
pressure. But we do know from volca- 
noes and eiirthquakes that masses of 
molten rocks and of imprisoned gases 
exist in cerhxin localities, at depths below 
the surface wdiich, although lai'ge com- 
pared with our deepest pits, are almost 
inlinitesimally small compared with the 
total depth or 4, 000 miles from that sur- 
face to the eartli’s centre. 

This much is clear, that, in order to 
account for observed facts, wo must con- 
sitler the extreme outer crust, or surface 
of the earth as known to us, as resting on 
something which is liable to expand and 
contract slowly with variations of heat, 
and occasionally, when the tension be- 
comes great, to give violent shocks to the 
outer crust, sending earthquake waves 
through it, and to send up gases and 
molten lava through volcaiioos, along 
lines of fissure, and at points of least 
resistance. It is clear, also that these 
movements are not uniform, but that 
one pai-t of the earth’s surface may be 
rising while another is sinking, and 
portions of it may be slowly tilting over, 
so that as one end sinks the other rises. 

The best comparison that can be made 
is to a sheet of ico which has been much 
skated over and cracked in numerous 
directions, so as to have become a sort 
of mosaic of ice fragments, which, when 
a thaw sets in and the ice ^ets rioppy, 
rise and fall with slightly different mo- 
tions as a skater, gliding over them, 
varies the pressure, and occasionally 
^ve a crack and let water rise throum 
from below in the line of fissure. The 
difficulty will not seem so great if lye 
consider that the rocks which form th^ 
earth's crust are for the most part elastic, 
and that an amount of elevation whion 
seems large in itself does not necessarily 
imply a very steep gradient. Thus, 8 
the elevation which towards the close of 
the Glacial period carried a bed of 





bstk-sbells of Arctic type to the top of 
Tryfeti, m North Wales, 
is 1,200 feet high, were, say, one 
jSri.5<X)"feet, this would be given by a 
'^fsidient of 15 feet a mile, or 1 in 333 
fot 100 mile^. Such a gradient would not 
perceptible to the oye, and would cer- 
tainly Qot be sufficient to cause any ten- 
sion likely to rupture rocks or disturb 
strata. 

Such movements are as a rule ex- 
ti^mely slow. In volcanic regions there 
ai^ occasionally shocks whicli raise ex- 
tensive regions a few feet at a blow, and 
partial elevations and subsidences which 
throw up cones of lava and cinders, or 
let mountains down into chasms, in a 
single explosion. The most noted of 
these are the instances of Monte Nuovo, 
near Naples, 800 feet high, and Jorullo, 
in Mexico, thrown up in one eruption, 
and the disappearance of a mountain 
2,000 feet high in the Straits of Sunda 
during an earthquake. The lai-gest rise 
recoroed of an extensive area from the 
shock of an earthquake, is that which 
occurred in South America in 1835, when 
a range of coast of 600 miles from 
Oopiapo to Cliiloe was permanently raised 
five or six feet bv a single shock, as was 
shown by the bcnis of dead mussels and 
other shells which had been hoisted up in 
some places as much as ten feet. It is pro- 
bable that the great chain of the Andes, 
whose highest summits reacli 27,000 
feet, has been raised in a gi’eat measure 
a succession of similar shocks. 

But for the most part these move- 
ments, whether of elevation or depression, 
go on so slowly and quietly that they 
escape observation. Scandinavia is ap- 
parently now rising and Greenland 
sinking, but most countries have re- 
mained appreciably steady, or nearly 
so^ during the historical period. St. 
Michaers Mount, in Cornwall, is still 
connected with the mainland by a spit, 
dry at ebb tide and covered at flood, as 
it was more than 2,000 years ago wlien 
the old Britons carted their tin across to 
Phoenician traders. Egypt, during a 
period of 7,000 years, has preserved the 
same level, or at the most has sunk as 
4owly as the Nile mud has accumulated. 
Parts of the English and Scotch coast 
h^ve risen perhaps twenty feet since the 
lit^istorio period, when canoes were 
v^redked under what are now the streets 
d (Glasgow, and whales were stranded in 


the Carse of Stirling. There is . 
some evidence that the latest rise l_ 
have occurred since the Roman wall ns 
built from the Forth to the Clyde. 
any case, however, the movements 
been extremely slow, and there 
been frequent oscillations, and loj^l 
pauses when the hwel of land and 8^'^ 
remained starionary. Tlie evidenes 
therefore, from* the great clianges whi^ 
have occurred during each geologic^ ^ 
j>eriod, points to the same conclusion 
that drawn from the thickness of for 
tions, such as the coal measures 
chalk, wliich must have been accumulab 
very slowly, viz., tliat geological ti^ 
must be measured by a scale of millidl^l; 
of years. 

Another test of tlie v^ast duration cE 
geological time is afforded by the changejl'; 
which have taken place in animal life ais'" 
we pass from one formation to auotlier^?^ 
and even witliin the limits of ‘the sam^l 
formation. Tlie fauna, or form of exia^f 
ing life at a given period, changes witfe? 
extreme slowness. l)uring tlie historicii^^l 
period there has been no iierceptiklifli'^ 
change, and even since the Fhooei^f; 

S eriod, which cannot be placed at a 
istance from us than 200, OCX) years, 
probably at much more, the c han^ 
been very small. In the limited class 
large land animals it has been coUr^ 
siderable ; but if we take the far 
numerous forms of sliell-fish and 
marine life, the old species which hay^; 
become extinct and the new ones wMok>- 
have appeared, do not exceed five 
cent, of the wliole. This is the morejpfel 
markable as great vicissitudes of clin 
and variations of sea-level have ocou; 
during tlie interval. The whole of 
Glacial period has come and gone, 
Britain has been by turns an archipela^l 
of frozen islands, and part of a contine«l|| 
extending over wdiat is now the GennWili 
Ocean, and pushing out into the Atlantl^l 
up to the one hundred fathom line. * 
Reasoning from these facts, assumii]i||:^^ 
the rate of change in the forms of 
have been the same formerly, and si^|| 
ming up the many complete changes 
fauna which have occurred during 
separate geological formations, Lyell i 
arrived at t}ie conclusion tiiat geolq 
requij;iS8 a period of not less than 
millions of years to account for 
phenomena which it discloses. . ^ 

Long as the record is of geolog£Q||| 





. iimt ol cme short chapter 
. volume ci the history of the 
Cteolo^ <Mily begins when the 
d coolecT down into a state re- 
; the present ; when winds blew, 
1, rivers and seas eroded rocks 
I : formed deposits, and when the con- 
‘^9 were such that life became 
able by the remains of which those 
l^ts can be identihed. 
fot before this period began, which 
* e called that of the maturity or 
I age of our planet, a much vaster 
i must be allowed for the contraction 
cooling of the vaporous matter of 
it IS formed, into the state in 
i the phenomena of geology became 
de. And if vast in the case of the 
, how much vaster must be the life- 
of the larger planets, such as 
piter. which from their much greitter 
\ cool and contract much more slowly, 
are not yet advanced beyond the 
of intense youtliful heat and 
ng luminosity which was left behind 
our earth a great many tens of 
of years ago! And how vastly 
er must be that of the sun, whose 
land volume exceed those of Jupiter 
;;a far higher ratio than Jupiter sur- 
I the earth ! 

beyond all this in a third degree 
f 'lfastness come the life-periods of those 
' or distant suns, which we know to 
in some cases as much as three 
ired times larger than our sun, and 
nearly so far advanced as it in the 
OSS of emergence from the fiery 
Jous into the solar stage. 

|fo give some idea of the vast intervals 
■ ine required for these changes, a few 
I and figures may be given. 

^.wXie of the latest speculations of 
ffijiematical science is that the rotation 
Rtbe eai-th is becoming slower, or, in 
r words, that the day is becoming 
er,o^ngtotheretar(lingaction of the 
, which act as a brake on a revolving 
If BO, the effect of the reaction 
moon of this action of ilie moon 
the earth, must l.>e that as the 
rotates more slowly, the moon 
. » to a greater distance. And 
when the earth rotated more 
the moon was nearer to it, 
at length, when the process is 
' back far enough, we arrive at a 
» wbeiu the moon was at the earth’s 
fttid the lenf^h of the day about 


three hours. In this 
moon is supposed to haye 
off from the earth, either by ^Q 
convulsion, or, more probabfyt' 
masses at a time forming a ringd 
of Saturn, which end<3 by co „ 
into a single satellita Witi the : 
which is the principal cause of the | 
so much nearer the earth, their risei 
fall must have been something enormou 
and huge tidal waves like the bore of 
Bay of Fundy, but perhaps 600 or 1,0 
feet high, must have swept twice dur' 
each revolution of the e.arth on its a: 

twice every three or four hours, alo 
all the narrower seas and channels a 
over all except the mountainous lands 
adioioing. 

Now these conclusions may be true or 
not as regards phases of the earth’s life 
prior to the Silurian period, from which 
downwards geology shows unmistakably 
that nothing of the sort, or in the least 
degree approaching to it, has occurred. 
But what 1 wish to point out is that all 
this superstructure of theory rests on a 
basis wliich really does admit of definite 
demonstration and calculate -u. 

Halley found that w’hen eclipses of the 
sun, recorded in ancient ann&ls, are 
compared with recent observations, a 
discrepancy is discovered in the rate of 
the moon’s motion, which must have been 
slightly slower then than it is now. - 
Laplace apparently solved the difficulty 
by showing that this was an inevitable 
result of the law of gravity, when the 
varying eccentrieity of the earth’s orbit 
was proi)erly taken into account j and 
the calculated amount of the variation 
from this cause was sliown to be exactly 
what was required to reconcile the obser- 
vations. But our great English mathe- 
matician, Adams, having recently gone 
over liaplaee’s calculations anew, die- , 
covered that some factors in the problem v 
had been omitted, which reduced Laphvee’s 
acceleration of the moon’s motion by 
about one-half, leaving the other Mf to 
bo explained uy a real increase in the 
length of the sidereal day, or time of one 
complete revolution of the earth about' 
its axis. The retardation required is 
sufficient to account for the total aoo^ 
mulated loss of an hour and a quarter in 
2,000 years ; or, in other words, the leng:^^^ 
of the day is now more by about Vrth paiftt 
of a second than it was 2,000 year* ; 

At this rate it would require 



of 1 second in* 
I 10,080,000 years for 
ei 1 minute; and 604,800^^ 
difference of 1 hour. The 
mm not be uniform for the past, 
moon TOt nearer it would cause 
tidw and more retardation ; still, 
t^byss of time seems almost incon- 
toget back to the state in which 
titt^idarth could have rotated in three 
and thrown off the moon. 

1 ^ 3 ^ Ib ri^ht, however, to state that all 
nx|j^maucal calculations of time, based 
oi: tbe assumed rate at which cosmic 
m4|ter cools into suns and planets, and 
thiiie into solid and habitable globes, are 
in l|be highest degree uncertain. If the 
oril^al data are right, mathematical 
calii^lation inevitably gives right conclu- 
siomi. But if the data are wrong, or, 
whilt is the same thing, p<artial ana im- 
perfect, the conclusions will, with equal 
certainty, be wrong also. Now in this 
case we certainly do not know “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth” respecting these processes. 
Teke what is perhaps the most difficult 
problem presented by science — how the 
sun keeps up so uniformly the enormous 
amount of neat which it is constantly 
radiating into space. This radiation is 
going on in every direction, and the solar 
n^t received by the earth is only that 
minute portion of it which is intercepted 
by our little speck of a plahet. All the 
planets together receive less than one 
^^,000, 000th part of the total heat ra- 
diated away by the sun and apparently 
lost in space. Knowing the amount of 
heat from the sun’s rays received at the 
earth’s surface in a given time, we can 
calculate the total amount of heat ra- 
diated from the sun in that time. It 
amounts to this, that the**^sun in each 
second of time parts with as much heat 
as ‘Would be given out by the burning of 
16,436 millions of millions of tons of the 
b^t anthracite coal. And radiation cer- 
tainly at this rate, if not a higher one, 
has been going on ever since the com- 
mono^entof tne geological record, which 
must certainly be reckoned by a great 
mwttT tens of millions of years. 

Wnat an illustration does this afford of 
that i^pare nt “ waste of Nature ” which 
mud# Tennyson “falter where he firmly 
when he came to consider “ her 
ii)m#k;.|Rkeaning in her deeds ” t 
. be no doubt that vast as 


these fibres are, they are all tbe 
natural laws, Just as we find tlm 
gravity prevailing throughout spaed 
distances expressed by figures equ 
vast. The question is, what laws ? 
only one we know of at present at' 
adequate to account for such a genera 


adequate to account for such a genera 
of heat, is the transformation into 
of the enormous amount of mecliani< 
force or energy, resulting from the 
densation of the mass of nebulous mat 
from which the sun was formed, into 
mass of its present dimensions. This 
no doubt a true cause as far as it 
It is true that as the mass contracts, 
would be, so to speak, squeezed out of 
very much as water is squeezed out of s?® 
wet sponge by corn pressing it. But iti»* 
a qu(*stion whether it is the sole an4(l 
sufficient cause. Mathematicians haydp 
calculated that even if we suppose 
original cosmic matter to have had 
infinite extension, its condensation int#.'^ 
the present sun would only have 
sufficient to keep up the actual supply 
solar heat for about 15 millions of yearf^^ 
Of this a large portion must have bew^ 
exhausted before the earth was farm«d|ffl 
as a separate planet, and had cooled dbi^^ 
into a habitable globe. But oven if 
took the whole it would be altogether ^0m 
sufficient. All competent geologists 
agreed in requiring at least 100 millioTl^^f| 
or years to account for the changes wbio^^J 
have taken place in the earth^ surfac^^ 
since the first dawn of life recorded 
the older rocks. 

Various attempts have been made 
reconcile the discrepancy. For iiistend^^ 
it has been said that the constantly re* ;:? 
peated impact of masses of meteoric andvi'S 
cometic matter falling into the sun mUSb'^l 
have caused the destruction of a va#fc;§ 
amount of mechanical energy which/;' 
would 1)6 converted into heat. This is > 
true as far as it goes, but it is im possible.:!! 
to conceive of tlie sun as a target kept 
a perpetual and uniform white heat 
millions of years by a rain of meteoric'',! 
bullets constantly fired upon it 
plausibly it is said that we know nothip^S 
of the interior constitution of tfie 
and that. its solid nucleus may be vastl;^^ 
more coifipressed than is inferred frp^fc® 
the dimensions of its %d8ible disc, 
is composed of 'glowing flames 
vapours. This also may be a true 
but* after making every allowance, 
must fall back on the statement that tipM 
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ntinuance for such enormous periods of 
„ oh an enormous waste of energy as is 
out by the sun, though certainly 
. Saplainable by laws of Nature, depends 
.'Oxi laws not yet thoroughly understood 
Vimd explained. 

v- Even in the case, comparatively small 
. ’^d near to us, of the earth, the condition 
’«f the interior and the rate of secular 
. pdoling afford problems whicli as yet wait 
for solution. The result of a number of 
v4»reful experiments in mines and deep 
^sihkings shows that the temperature, as 
Iwe descend below the shallow superficial 
|drust whicli is affected by the seasons, 

' ' jr the solar radiation, increases at the 
^erage rate of Fahrenheit for every 
£> feet of depth. That is the average 
fitte, though it varies a good deal in dif- 
ifdt^nt localities. Now, at this rate we 
ould soon reach a depth at which all 
hown substances would be melted. 

^ But astronomical consideration^ de- 
Jlived from the Precession of the Ecjui- 
fcd^es, favour the idea that the earth is a 
‘ 6lid and not a fluid body, and require 
I in any case to assume a rigid crust of 
yt less than ninety miles in thickness, 
ud if the whole earth below a thin 
erficial crust were in an ordinary 
» of fluidity from heat, it is difficult ' 
see how it could do otherwise than 
that is, establish circulating cur- 
fltets throughout its mass with disen- 
iftagement of vapour, in which case the 
Jmrface crust must be very soon broken 
"|||> and melted down, just as the super- 
■pdal CTOst of a red-hot stream of lava is, 
an infusion of fresh lava raises the 
Ipt^m below to white heat, or as a thin 
; fBto of ice would be if boiling water were 
. j^^red in below it. 

i; !*: "All we can say is, that the laws under 
; ^ matter behaves under conditions 
ilif beat pressure, chemical action, and 
electricity so totally different as must 
fyrevail in the interior of the earth, and 
fortiori in that of the sun, are as yet 
I'ffury partially known to us. In the 
ibeantime the safest course is to hold by 
IbDse conclusions of geology which, as far 
rise they go, depend on laws really known 
te ns. For instance, the quantity of mud 
^iSlrtried down in a year by the Ganges or 
Jlj^hMippi, is a quantity which can be 
'JlilcaiatM within certain approximate 
We can tell with certainty how 
the deposit of this amount of mud 
raise an area, say of 100 square 


miles, and bow long it would take,at 
rate, to lower the area of India 
by the Ganges a sufficient number 
to give matter enough to fill up the Q^pf 
of Bengal. And if among the older 
mations we find one, like the Wealde^^ 
for instance, similar in character to that 
now foi-ming by the Ganges, we can ap- 
proximate from its thickness to the time 
that may have been required to form it» 

In calculations of this sort there is nd 
theory ^ they are based on positive facts, 
limited only by a certain possible amount 
of error eitlier way In short, the con- 
clusions of geology, at any rate up to the 
Silurian period, when the present order 
of things was fairly inaugurated, are 
approximate /ctrfs and not theories^ while 
the astronomical conclusions are theories 
based on data so uncertain, that while in 
some cases they give results incredibly 
short, like that of 15 millions of years for 
the whole past process of the formation 
of the solar system, in others they give 
results almost incredibly long, as in that 
which supposes the moon to liave been 
thrown on when the earth was rotating 
in three hours, wliile the utmost actuw 
retardation claimed from observation 
would require 600 millions of years to 
make it rotate in twenty -three hours in- 
stead of twenty-four. 

To one who looks at these discussions 
between geologists and astronomers not 
from the point of view of a specialist in 
either science, but from that of a dis- 
passionate spectator, the safest course, in 
the present state of our knowledge, seems 
to be to assume that geology really proves 
the duration of the present order of 
things to have been somewhere over 100 
millions of years, and that astronomy 
gives an enormous though unknown time 
beyond in the past, ana to come in the 
future, for the birth, growth, maturity, 
decline, and death of the solar system of 
which our earth is a small planet now 
passing through the habitable phase. 

So far, however^ as the immediate 
object of this work is concerned, viz., the 
bearings of modern scientific discovery 
on modem thought, it is not very 
material whether the shortest or longert 
possible standards of time are adopted 
The conclusions as to man’s positiofi in 
the universe, and the historical tnitb br 
falsehood ot old beliefs, are the fl^e 
whether man has existed in a state of 
constant though slow progression fbr the 
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p years of a period of 16 millions, 
600,000 years of a period of 
' ^S^Hoi^Uons. It is a matter of the deep- 
sH: scientidc interest to arrive at the 
both as to the age of the solar 
the age of the earth as a body 
cemble of supporting life, the successi\ 0 
ori^rs and dates at virhich life actually 
apl^ared, and the manner and date of 
tfo^ppearance of the most highly organ- 
ic form of life endowed with new cajm- 
citlos for developing reason and con- 
scienoe in the form of Man. Those who 
wilix to prove themselves worthy of their 
great good luck in having been born in 
a civilised country of the nineteenth 
century, and not in Paheolitliic periods, 
will do well to show that curiosity, or 
appetite for knowledge, wliich mainly 
diAinguishes the clever from the stupid 
and the civilised from the savage man, 
by studying the works of such writers as 
Ijvell, Huxley. Tyndall, and Proctor, 
where they will find the questions which 
here are only briefly stilted, developed at 
fuller length with the most accurate 
science and in the clearest and most 
attractive style. But for the moral, 
pliilosophical, and religious bearings of 
these discoveries on the current of 
modern thought, there is such a wide 
margin that it becomes almost immaterial 
whether the shortest possible or longest 
possible periods should be ultimately 
established. 


CHAPTER III 

MATTER 

Matter and Motion — Light, Colour, and Heat 
’—Matter and its Elements — Molecules and 
Atoms — Spectroscope — Uniformity of Mat- 
ter throughout the Universe— -I wee and 
Motion— Conservation of ISnergy — Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism, and Chemical Action — 
Bisaipation of Heat — Birth and Death of 
Worlds. 

fm contents of the material universe 
may be expressed in terms of Matter and 
of motion. Matter exists in the three- 
fold and interrelated states known as 
liquid, and gaseous, and it is con- 
▼enieoi^, to include with these the appa- 
j^tly fourth state called the ethereal. 
The existence of this last-named is an 


hypothesis by which alone can 
account for the plienomena of light 
lieat, and, as the mar vellous researcheSsj^,,^ 
Hertz have shown, of the electro-magnet^!! 
waves which conni-m the theory oi ocsjJr'iJ 
nection between electricity, magnetis^.j 
light, and radiant heat. More than 
we cannot assume regarding ether, foraS^;’ 
ponderable matter,— solids, liquids, gases) :. 
— consists of ultimate molecules, anc I 
do not know whether ether is nODt^f 
molecular or imponderable. 

Defiling with Motion, it has been shown i 
that light radiates in all directions freWQ® 
a luminous centre, travelling at the ra^; ' 
of 186,000 miles per second. Now wliaj^ 
is light? It is a sensation produced qi|| 
the brain by something which has becp^^i 
concentnited by the lens of the eye J 
tlie retina, and thence transmitted along f 
tire optic nerve to the brain, where it sets li 
certain molecules vibrating. What is - 
something which produces this effect? 
it a succession of minute particles, 
like rifle-1 ml lets from the luminous 
and impinging on the retina as on a 
get ? Ur is it a succession of tiny wavS|^ 
breaking on the retina as the waves 
the sea brcfik on a shore ? Analogy 
gests the latter, for in the case of ‘ 
sister sense, sound, we know as a 
that the sensation is produced on 
brain by waves of air concentrated 
the ear, and striking on the auditqrjfct 
nerve. But we have a more conclusivf i; 
proof. If one of a series of particles 
out like bullets overtakes another, tbef 
force of impact of the two is increased, f 
but if one wave overtakes another whepk J 
the crest of the pursuing wave just cowi* ;! 
cides with the hollow of the wave befoi^? 
it the effect is neutralised, and if the two ' 
are of equal size it will be exactly’* 
neutralised and both waves will bej; 
effaced. In other w'ords, tw o lights wiU! . 
make darkness. This, theix^fore, affor^ ' 
an infallible test. If two lights caii 
make darkness, light is propagated, like 
sound, by weaves. Now tv^p lights do ! 
constantly make darkness, as is prov^ 
every day by numerous experiment^ ;■ 
Therefore light is caused by waves. 

But to h*avQ waves there must be 
medium through which the waves aW t 
propagurted. 'Without water you conldJ,| 
not have ocean waves ; without air 
could not have sound-waves. Waves 
in fact nothing but the successive foj 
assumed by a set of partielea wbio 



^ther luminous sources is Biioulurly 
it is found that all elementary 
ces have their jpeculiar spectra. 
_ t from solid or liquid substances 
i^es a continuous spectrum, light from 
P&Ejes or glowing vapours gives a spect- 
pUm of bright lines separated from each 
l^er, but always iii definite positions 

E ruing to the nature of the substance, 
next great step in the discovery w’as 
these bright lines become dark lines 
Idien a light of greater intensity, coming 
iqfGmasolid nucleus, is transmitted through 
^ atmosphere of such gases or vapours. 
flTe cam thus photograph the spectrum of 
pQwing hydrogen, sodium, iron, or other 
l^bstances, and placing it below a photO' 
j^aph of a solar or stellar spectrum, see 
if any of the dark lines of the latter are 
ilMincident in position with the bright 
l^es of the former. If they are, we may 
certain that these substances aictually 
lixist in the sun or stat. It is, in fact, 

r b the same thing; as if we had been able 
bring down a mr-full of the solar or 
lltellar matter and analyse it in our labo- 
ratories. 

,• Xt is difficult to convey any adequate 
ftoscription of these grand discoveries 
luade oy the new science of spectroscopy 
without referring to special works on the 
Itobject ; but it may possible to give 
ipnie general idea of the principles on 
Ipich they are based. 

J As has been shown, light consists of 
l^ves propagated through ether. These 
W^ves are started by the vibrations of 
ultimate particles of matter, which, 
#hether in the simplest form of atoms, 
the more complex form of molecules, 
^in the still more complex form of com- 
j^und molecules, have their own peculiar 
atxd distinct vibrations. These vibrations 
in) increased, diminished, or otherwise 
l^odilied by variations of heat and by the 
S>Uisions which occur between the par- 
llclps from their own proper motions. If 
take the simplest case, that of matter 
^ the form of a gas or vapour composed 
single atoms, at a temperature just 
to become luminous and at a 
^i%ii»ure small enough to keep the atoms 
^dely apart, the vibrations are all of one 
vis., that peculiar to the elementary 
mijetance to which they belong and one 
|^:of waves only is propagated by them 
pUrogh the etiier.^ The spectrum, there- 
such a gas is a sin^e line of light, 
p; position whu^i if d^ to its 


Tefrangibilityy is;, to the 
particular wave of light 
ticular vibration of those 
is able to propagate. 

When pressure is increased soi^^' 
particles are brought closet tb| 
their vibrations made more 
and their collisions more freqaent^ 
waves, and .waves of different 
are started, and more lines appear in ths 
spectrum and the lines widen out, un1%; 
at length when the gas becomes reij 
dense, some of the lines overlap aiA 
approach is made towards a continuous 
spectrum. Finally, when the particles 
are brought so near together that the 
substance assumes a fluid or solid stotis^ 
the number of wave-producing vibrations 
l)ecomes so great that a complete system 
of different light-waves is propagated, 
and the lines of the spectrum are multl^ 
plied until they coalesce and form a con- 
tinuous band of rainbow-tinted light, fi 
the particles of the gas, instead cn bein^ 
single atoms, are more complex, aS mole- 
cules or compound molecules, ilie vibnr 
tions are more complex and the differeni 
resxilting light-waves more numerous, m 
that the lines in the spectrum are more 
numerous, and in some cases they coaleso# 
so as to form shaded band^ or what are 
called fluted lines, instead or simple linear 

Moreover, whatever light-waves are 
originated by the vibrations of the pat** 
ticles of gas are absorbed into tnoee 
vibrations and extinguished, if they 
originate from the vibrations of some 
more energetic particles of another sub- 
stance outside of it, whose light- wave^ 
travelling along the ether, pass through 
the gas, and are thus shown as dark Hnof 
in the Bjiectrum of the other source 
light. 

We can now understand how theaasei^ 
tion is justified that we can analyse the 
composition of the sun and stars as cer- 
tainly as if we had a jar full e£ thtir 
substance to analyse in our laboratcN^* 
The first glance at a spectrum ttitii }|S 
whether the luminous source is stolid, 
fluid, or gaseous. If its spectrum is dbn- 
tiuuouB it is solid or fluid ; we ^ow ^lis 
for certain, but can tell nothing nxore 
But if it consists of bright lines, we kiiew 
that it comes direct from mattor iii the 
form of luminous gas, and knowingJfrem 
experiments in the laboratotw the 
colours and situations of the ImeiB lomed 
by the different element of 



we oan eee whethei- • 
spectra of heavenly matter 
Mjisorrespond with any of them, 
t lines correspond we are sure 
substances correspond, both as 
elementary atoms and their con- 
as glowing gas. If dark lines in 
ihaipectrum of the neavenly body corre- 

1 i: _ 


with bright lines m that of a 
l^^apn earthly substance, we are certain 
thS^i the substances are the same and in 
thaa^e state of gas, but that the solar 
or stellar spectrum proceeds from an 
intaiELSely heated interior solid or duid 
nuo^tts, whose waves have passed through 
an filter envelope on atmosphere of this 

4#pl}[ing these principles, although the 
sci^oe is still in its infancy and many 
intolesting discoveries remain to be made, 
this gr^d discovery has become an 
axi^atic fact — Matter is alike every- 
where. The light of stars up to the ex- 
^me boundary of the visible universe 
is oomposed mainly of glowing hydrogen, 
the Same identical hydrogen as we get by 
decomposing water by a voltaic battery. 

Of the 76 elementary substances enu- 
merated by chemists, 36 are known cer- 
tainly to exist in the sun’s atmosphere. 
The elements whose presence is proved 
comprise many of those which are most 
common in the composition of the eartli. 
as hydrogen, carbon, iron (representecl 
by about 2,000 lines in the solar spec- 
trum), lea^ calcium, aluminium, magne- 
sium, sodium, potassium, etc, ; and if 
othei^ such as oxygen, nitrogen, and 
chlorine have not yet been found, the 
expiration is that wlien a mixture of 
the incandescent vapours of the metals 
and metalloids (or non-inetallic elemen- 
tary substr ees, to which class both oxy- 
gr e^»d nitrogen belongl, or their com- 
pounds, isexamined with the spectroscope, 
the Spectra of the metidloids always yield 
before that of the metals. Hence the 
absence of the lines of oxygen and other 
metalloids, carbon and silicon excepted, 
among the vast crowd of lines in the solar 
spectrum. ^ Then, too, in extreme states 
of rarefaction of the sun’s absorbing layer, 
the absorption of the oi^gen is too small 
^ he aensihle to us. The main fact is 
u^l^'jNltahlished that nmtter is the same 


incidentally. These, however, are eq 
essential components of the phenom 
of the uni versa What is force ? In* 
last analysis it is the unknown ca 
which we assume for motion, or the te 
in which we sum up whatever produi 
or tends to produce it. The idea of for 
like so many other of our ideas, is take^ 
from our own sensations. If we lift 
weight or bend a bow, we are consciO^j 
of doing BO by an ellbrt. SomethinjS 
whidi we call will produces a motion 
the molecules of the brain, which is tranfe^ 
mitted ^ by the nerves to the muscldi||| 
wiiere it liberates a certain amount 
energy stored up by the chemical comyl 
position and decomposition of the atoma ’ 

[ of food which we consume. This contracts/; 
! the muscle, and the force of its contrac^jl 
I tion, transmitted by a system of pulle|^| 
and levers to the hand, lifts the weigb^;j; 
If we let go the weight it falls, and t®i 
force which lifted it reappears in tlM|| 
force with which it stiikes the grout®) 
If we do not let go the weight but^ plad^f 
it on a support at the height to whidi wS^j 
have raised it, it does not fall, no raotio^\" 
ensues, but the lifting force remall^f 
stored-up in a tendency to motio^ ax®l 
can bo made to reappear as motion 
any time by withdrawing the supnot%| 
when the weight will fall. It is eviaentj/ 
therefore, that force may exist in twp;? 
forms, either as actually causing motiox^''" 
or as causing a tendency to motion. ' 
In tills gejieralised form it has beOli/ 
agreed to call it energy, as less liable 
be obscured by the oi'dinary impre8Siph|| 
attached to the word force, wliich arj|% 
mainly derived from experiences of actu® 
motion cognizable by the senses. 
siieak, tlicrofore, of energy as of SOliib^/ 
thing which is the ba.sis or primm moUt^i 
of all motion or buidency to motion J 
wdiether it be in the "rosser forms 0’: 
gravity and mechanical work, or in 
subtler forms of molecular and atojnib? 
motions causing the phenomena of heai^ ? 
lights electricity, magnetism, and chemi* 
cal action. Tins energy may exist either 
in the form of actual motion, when it is ; 
called energy of motion, or in tlisyt of/ 
tendency to .motion, when it is 
energy of position. Thus the bent bd^/ 
has energy of position which, when 


and of force and motion but has arrived at this grand generalisati^ 





t kt . it IB one and the same in all its 
Eorent manifestations, and can neither 
created nor destroyed, so that all these 
T^ed manifestations are mere transfor- 
fflwtioBS of the same primitive energy 
from one form to another. This is what 
Ja meant by the principle of the “Con- 
fervation of Energy.” 

It was arrived at in this way. Speak- 
ing roughly, it has long been known that 
l^eat could generate mechanical power, as 
-iwen in the steam-engine ; and conversely 
ihat mechanical power could generate 
is seen when a sailor, in a chill 
fnprtn-easter, claps his arms togetlier on 
breast to warm himself. But it was 
l^eryed for Dr. Joule to give this fact 
scientifi precision of a natural law, 

; t actually measuring the amount of heat 
^^H.t was added to a given weight of water 
a given expenditure of mechanical 
(j^wer, and conversely the amount of 
jpechanical work that could be got from 
a given expenditure of heat. 

• Avast number of carefully-conducted 
ie^perimenta have led to the conclusion 
.‘jt^at if a kilogramme be allowed to fall 
through 424 metres and its motion be 
^hen suddenly stopped, sufficient heat 
:^1 be generated to raise tlie tempera- 
ture of one kilogramme of water by 1° 

) Centigrade ; and conversely tliis amount 
:'hf heat would be sufficient to raise one 
,ikjdogramme to a height of 424 metres. 

If, therefore, we take as our unit of 
Vbrt that of raising one kilogramme 
; im© metre, and as our unit of heat that 
Accessary to raise one kilogramme of 
e^ater 1° Centigrade, we may express 
Ah© proportion of heat to work by saying 
( itot one unit of heat is equal to 424 units 
Af work ; or, as it is sometimes expressed, 
the number 424 is the mechanical 
heat. 

But the question may be asked, what 
A does this mean, how can mechanical work 
j really transformed into heat or vice 
iterea f The answer is, the energy which 
was supplied by chemical action to the 
muscles of the man or horse, or to the 
Ifftter converted into steam by combus- 
of coal, which originated the me- 
; miam work, was first transformed into 
ilia equivalent amount of mechanical 
^Sergy of motion, and then, when that 
; motion was apested, was transformed 
, into heat, which is simply the same 
V energy transformed into increased mole- 
V nular motion. 


If we wish to carry our inquli^ 
further back and asx where the 
energy came from which has underiff^e 
these transformations, the answer 
be, mainly from the sun. The sun’s 
acting on the chlorophyl or green matted 
of the plants of the coal era, tore asundef 
the atoms of carbon and oxygen which 
formed the carbonic acid in tlie atmos; 
phere, and locked up a store of enerjgy 
in the form of carbon in the coal which 
is burned to produce the steam. In 
like manner it stored-up the energy in 
the form of carbon in the vegetable pro^ 
ducts which, either directly, or indirectly 
after having passed through the body of 
some animal, supplied the food, whose 
slow combustion in the man or hCrae 
supplied the energy which did the work. 

But where did the energy come from 
which the sun has been pouring forth for 
countless ages in the form of light and 
heat, and or which our earth only inter- 
cepts the minutest portion ? This is a 
mystery not yet completely solved, but 
one reiil cause we can see, which has 
cerbiinly opei’ated and perhaps been the 
only one, viz., tlie mechanical energy ol 
the condensation by gravity of the atoms 
which originally formed the nebulous 
matter out of which the sun was rnade^ 
If we ask, how came the atoms into 
existence endowed with this marvellous 
energy, we have reached the furthest 
bounds of human knowledge, and can 
only reply in the words oi the poetJ 
“ Behind the veil, behind the veil.” . 

We can only form metaphysical con^ 
ceptions, or I might rather call them the 
vaguest guesses. One is, that they were 
created and endowed with their ele- 
mentary properties by an all-wise and 
all-powerful Creator. This is Theisin. 

Another, that thought is the otily 
reality^ and that all the phenomena of 
the universe are thoughts or ideas of .one 
universal, all-pervading Mind. This is 
Pantheism. 

Or again, we may frankly acknow- 
ledge that the real essence and origin of 
things are “ behind the veil,” and not 
knowable or even conceivable by any 
faculties with which the human mind m 
endowed in its present state of exisi^oe. 
Tlus is Agnosticism. ^ ' 

There is another conception, of vpoh 
we may certainly say that it is nsi Ion- 
able — that is Atheiam* For it is ye 
spirit that denies without warrant for 






pronounces a verdict which 
at without evidence. 

• those speculations lead us into the 

a re^ons where, like Milton’s fallen 
, ^we find no end in wandering 
lost.*' Let us return to the solid 
Mtthd of fact, on which alone the 
huMan mind can stand firmly, and, like 


Antssus, gather fresh vigour every time 
it touches it for further efforts to enlarge 
the boundaries of knowledge and extend 
the domain of Cosmos over Chaos. 


transformation of energy which 
we have seen to exist in the case of 


meAanical work and heat, is not con- 
fined to those two cases only, but is a 
unil^ersal law applicable to all actions 
and arrangements of matter which in- 
volve motions of atoms, molecules, or 


maittes, and therefore imply the existence 
of energy. In heat we have had an 
example of energy exerted in molecular 
motion and molecular separation. In 
chemical action we have energy exerted 
in the separation of atoms, severing 
them from old combinations and mutual 


attractions, and bringing them within 
the sphere of new ones. In electricity, 
and magnetism, which is another form 
of electricity, we have energy of position 
wliich manifests itself in electrical 


separation, by which matter becomes 
charged with two opposite energies, 
positive and negative, wnich accumulate 
at separate poles, or on separate surfaces, 
with an amount of tension which may be 
reconverted into the original amount of 
energy of motion when the spark, passing 
between them, restores their electricad 
equilibrium. Of this we have an ex- 
ample in the ordinary electrical machine, 
where the original energy comes from the 
meolmnical force which turns the handle, 
apd is given back when the electric spark 
brings things back to their original 

We have also energy of motion, when 
instead of electrical separation and 
tex^ion we have a flow or current of 
eleetiicity producing the effect of the 
^ectric spark in a slow, quiet, and con- 
ti^libus manner. Thus, m the voltaic 
h^t^ry, the free energy created by the 
W^birence of chemical action of an acid 
plates of different metals, is trans- 
fo^ed into a current which charges two 
p^SB with opposite electricities, and 
^l|ieii the poles are brought together and 
W dirouit is closed, flows through it in 


a continuous current. This current ' 
an energetic agent which product)' 
various effects. It deflects the magnetill:' 
needle, as is seen in the electric telegraph^^ 
It creates magnetism, as is seen when tlii.5 
poles of the battery are connected by 
wire wrapped round and round a cyUnd^- 
of soft iron, so as to make tlie current, 
circulate at right angles to the axlg]' 
formed by the cylinder. In fact, a® 
magnetism may be considered as tM 
summing up at the two opposite 
tremities or poles of an axis, of tn^' 
effects of electric currents circulating; 
round it ; as, for instance, the earth is a 
great magnet because currents caused by 
the action of the sun circulate round ft 
nearly parallel to the equator. Electric 
currents further show their energy by 
attracting and repelling one another^ 
those flowing in the same direction atr 
tracting, and those in opposite di^, 
rections repelling, the same effect shoyr^;; 
ing itself in magnets, which are in sufe;^‘. 
stance collections of circular currents; 
flowing from right to left or left to 
according as they are positive or negatiV^’ 
Again, currents produce an effect by;; 
inducing currents in other bodies plaodd" 
near them, very much as the vibratioti^ 
of a tuning-fork induce vibrations anA 
bring out a corresponding note from the 
strings of a piano or violin ready tof 
sound it. When a coil of wire is con- 
nected with a battery and a current 
passes through it, if it is brought near tb 
another isolated coil it induces a current 
in an opposite direction, which, when it 
recedes from it, is changed into a cur- 
rent in the same direction. 

These principles are illustrated by the 
ordinary dynamo, by which the energy 
of mechanical work exerted in making 
magnets revolve in presence of current^ 
and by various devices accumulating 
electric energy, is made available either 
for doing, other mechanical work, such ue 
driving a wheel, or for doing molecular 
or atomic work by producing heat and 
light. 

Another transformation of the energy 
of elwtric currents is into heat, light, or 
chemical action. If the two poles of fit, 
battery are connected by a thin platinUXKt 
wire it will be' heated* to redness in a fe# 
seconds^ the friction or resistance to thi 
current in passing through the limii^d 
section of the thin wire producin# 
great heat. If the wire is thicker ^ 


MonesiT 



^aaily be produced, but more 

the poles of the battery are made of 
^rbon, or some substance the particles 
lirhich remain solid during intense 
when they are brought nearly to- 

Sr ae^ the current will be completed by 
arc of intensely brilliant light, and 
fl. carbon will slowly burn away. This 
theeleotric light so commonly used when 
0i^t illuminating power is wanted. 

' Again, the electric current may employ 
energy in effecting chemical action, 
the poles of a battery, instead of being 
^dught together, are plunged into a 
of water, decomposition will begin, 
fcy^n will rise in small bubbles at the 
iitive pole, and hydrogen at tlie 
ative. If these two gases are col- 
to^ether in the same vessel, and 
iiSk electnc current, in the intense and 
v^a^mentary form of a spark, passed 
Mrough them, they will combine with 
;!ixpiosion into the exact amount of 
Srater which was decomposed in their 
lidirmation. 

< Everywhere, therefore, we find the 
law of universal application. 
Ifiaergy, like matter, cannot be created 
destroyed, but only transformed. It 
||i therefore, in one sense, eternal. But 
ij^ere is another point of view from which 
.■Sliis has to be regarded. 

Mechanical work, as we have seen, 
always be converted into heat, ana 
liSeat can, under certain conditions, be 
(^reconverted into mechanical work ; but 
.flkbt under all conditions. The heat 
.'fhust pass from something at a higher 
ttiomperature into something at a lower. 
® the condenser of a steam-engine were 
W#ays at the same temperature as 
Phe Iwiler, we should get no work out of 
Jt. It is easy to understand how this is 
Phe case if we figure to ourselyes a river 
fMtining down into a lake. If the stream 
Vaa dammed up at two different levels, 
Ipstch dam, as long as there is water in it, 
turn a mill-wheel. But if all the 
: pater runs down into the lake and, 
;^tring to a dry season, there is no fresh 
^|l|ipply» the wheels will stop and we can 
ifjttet no more work done. So with heat, 
it all runs down to one uniform tem- 
jpmture it can no longer be made 
.'AvAUable to do work. In the case of 
river, fresh water is supplied at the 
her levels, by the sun's energy rais- 
it by evaporation from the seas to 


the clouds, from which it p 
as rain or snow. But in Uie 
heat there icTnosuchself-restoriipIl 
and the tendency is always town 
dissipation; or in other ‘ words, *t< 
a more uniform distribution >f -vl 
throughout all existing mat^. 
process is very slow ; the original fum 
of high-temjxjrature heat is enormous, 
and as long as matter goes on condenS'-, 
ing fresh supplies of neat are, so to 
speak, squeezed out of it. 

Still there is a limit to condensati<m, 
while there is no limit to the tendency 
of heat to diffuse itself from hotter 
colder matter until all temperatures ai?e 
dualized. The energy is not destroyed 5 
it is still there in the same average 
amount of total heat, though no longer 
differentiated into ^eater and lesser 
heats, and therefore no longer 
available for life, motion, or any oth#r 
form of transformation. This seems p 
be the case with the moon, which^ beii^ 
so much smaller, has sooner equalised 
heat with surrounding spac^ and is 
parently a bumt-out ana dried-up cinefe 
without air or water. And this, as far as 
we can see, must be the ultimate fate of 
all planets, suns, and solar systems. 
Fortunately the process is extremely 
slow, for even our small earth has 
joyed air, water, sunshine, and all the 
present conditions necessary for life fer 
the whole geological period, certaiidy 
from tlie Silurian ei)Och downwards, il 
not earlier, which cannot well be less 
than 100 millions of years, and may be 
much more. Still time, even if reckoned 
by hundreds of millions of years, is not 
eternity ; and as, looking through po 
telescope at nebulae which appear to be 
condensing about central nuolelt Wl? 
perchance dimly discern a beginning, 
looking at the moon and reasoning 
established principles as to the aisit|lp& 
tion of heat, we can dimly discerfi :|p 
end. What we really can see fs 
throughout the whole of this enonbobis 
range of space and time law prevail^^ 
that, given the original atoms iw, 
energies with their original qnaditi^ 
everything else follows in a 
and inevitable succession ; and that 
whole material universe is a dopkr fd 
perfectly constructed from the 
as to require no outside 
during the time it has to nm to 
it going with absolute coirectnm. > 
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CHAPTER IV 

UFK. 

^ Life — Simplest Form, Protoplasm 
i and Protista — Animal and V^e- 
' Life — Spontaneous Generation— De- 
; of SjKieies from Primitive Cells 
»tural I’heory — Zoological Pro- 
— Separate Creations — Law or Miracle 
'^-^rwinian Theory— Struggle for Life — 

’ Bunjival of the Fittest — Development and 
Design — The Hand — Proof required to es- 
tabHflh Darwin’s Theory as a Law — Species 
— Hybrids— Man subject to Law. 

Thb ilbi verse is divided into two worlds 
-7th© inorganic, or world of dead matter ; 
and tho organic, or world of life. What 
b life ? ^ In its essence it is a state of 
matter in which the particles are in a 
eontiimed state of flux, and the indi- 
vidual existence depends, not on the same 
j^rtielea remaining in the same definite 
shapa but on the permanence of a definite 
mould or form through which fresh par- 
ticles are continually entering, forming 
new combinations and passing away. It 
may assist in fonniug a conception of this 
if we imagine ourselves to be looking at 
a mountain the top of which is enveloped 
in a driving mist.^ The mountain is dead 
matter, the particles of which continue 
fixed in the rocks. But the cloud-form 
which envelops it is a mould into which 
fresh particles of vapour are continually 
entering and becoming visible on the 
windward side, and passing away and 
disappearing to leeward. If we add to 
this tlie conception that the particles do 
hot, as in the case of the cloud, simply 
enter in and pass away without change, 
but are digested, that is, undergo chemical 
obliges by which they are partly assimi- 
laibod ana worked-up into component 
par^ of the mould, and partly thrown off 
Bl new combinations, we shall arrive at 
il^ething which is not far off the ulti- 
mate idea of what constitutes living 
il^tter, in its simplest form of the pro- 
h^lasm, or speck of jelly-like substanc^ 
w&ich is shown to be the primitive basis 
6r raw material of all the more complex 
^th of vegetable and animal life. 
Bigestion, therefore, is the primary attri- 
wote; A ciystal grows from ijoitkovt by 
on fresh particles and building 
a :ttp in regular layers according to 
just as the pyramids of Egypt 




were built up by layer upon lisji^r'3 
squared stones upon surfaces formed 'iu 
regular figures, and inclined to each t 
at determinate angles. * 

The living plant or animal grows i 
within by taking supplies of fresh mattu^ v- 
into its inner laboratory, where it 
worked up into a variety of oomple3l|; 
products needed for tlie existence and/ 
reproduction of life. After supplyingfl'* 
these, the residue is given back in variouS'J 
forms to the inorganic world, and tha') 
final residue of all is given back bydeati^l 
which is the ultimate end of all life. 

The simplest form of life, in which 
first emerges from the inorganic into th© “ 
organic world, consists of protoplasm, or,. ' 
as it has been called, the physical basis 
life. Protoplasm is a colourless semi-fluid'? 
or jelly-like substance, which consists of ,: 
albuminoid matter, or in other words, bf ' 
a heterogeneous carbon-compound of very!- 
complex cliemical composition. It exisw"; 
in every living cell, and performs the 
functions of nutrition and reproduotioiii’c 
as well as of sensation and motion. ,Ih| 
its simplest form, that of the microscoplo 
monera or protista, the lowest of living / 
beings, we find an apparently hom«^$ 
goneous structureless piece of protoplasi%r; 
without any difierentiation of parts. ThS^j 
nionera are simple living globules 
jelly, without even a nucleus or any 
of organ, and yet they perform all ife 
essential functions of life without 
different parts being told off for pa^i 
ticular functions. Every xjarticle or 
cule is of the same chemical compositions 
and a facsimile of the whole body, aa ih; 
tlie case of a crystal. They are, theiSe*: 
fore, the first step from the inorgauiO.' 
into the organic world, and if spontaneot^;' 
generation takes place anywhere, it iinf 
in the passage of the chemical elemeutS 
from the simple and stable combination^ 
of the former into the complex and plasttc; 
combinations of the latter. 

The next, step upwards is to the cell ii^; 
which the protoplasm is enclosed in % 
skin or membrane of modifiedprotoplasim' 
and a nucleus, or denser spot, is developm^ 
in the enclos^ mass. This is the primary; 
element from which all the more 
plicated forms of life are built-up. 
coll seems to havie an independfmt life © 
its own, and a faculty of reproduction 1 
splitting into fresh cells simiiar to iti 
which multiply in geometrical pro 
sion, assimilating the elementn of 



l^bstanoe from the inorganic world bo 
i ribpidlj^ as to provide the requisite raw 
Material for higher structures. 

; The first organised living forms are 
extremely minute, and can only be re- 
cognised by powerful microscopes. A 
filtered infusion of hay, allowed to stand 
Jor two days, will swarm with living 
flings, a number of which do not exceed 
^iiTjyth of an inch in diameter. Minute 
\:jm these animalcula are, they are tho- 
■^Ughly alive. They dart about and 
:4Sgest; the smallest speck of jelly-like 
knbstance shoots out branches or processes 

seize food, and if these come in collision 
other substances they withdraw 
them. They exist in countless myriads, 
■Und perform a very important part in the 
economy of nature. They are the scav- 
'chgers of the universe, and remove the 
remains of living matter after death, 
Ivhich would otherwise accumulate until 
&ey choked-up the earth. This they do 
by the process of putrefaction, w hich is 
que mainly to the multiplication of little 
rod-like creatures known as bacteria, 
which work up the once living, now dead, 
matter into fresh elements, again fitted 
to play their part in the inorganic and 
or^nic worlds. 

One of the simplest of these forms is 
the amoeba, which is nothing but a naked 
little lump of cell -matter, or plasma, 
containing a nucleus ; and yet this little 
apeck of jelly moves freely, it shoots out 
^ngues or processes and gradually draws 
itself up to tliem with a sort of wave- 
l^ke motion ; it eats and grows, and in 
Rowing reproduces itscif by contracting 
in the middle and splitting up into two 
independent amoeboe. 

The germs of these various animalcula 
ewarm in the air, and carry seeds of 
infection wherever they find a soil fitted 
to receive them ; and thus assist the 
iiqrvival of the fittest in the struggle of 
we, by eliminating weak and unhealthy 
individuals and species. Thus when the 
l^tato, the vine, or the silkworm has had 
constitution enfeebled by prolonged 
iirtificial culture, there are germs always 
to revenge the violation of natural 
lawis, and bring the survivors back to a 
ihore heathy condition. In like manner 
germs of cholera, typhoid, and scarlet 
Ifever, enforce the observance of sanitary 

?? In tEis simple form the lowest forms of 
are not yet sufficiently dlfierentiated 



others designate them as Protdzoa- otf 
Protophyta, accoiding as they show mond’ 
resemblance to one or tlie other form 
life. But it is often so doubtful that bl; 
looking at the same organism tlirough a 
microscope, Huxley was inclined tC 
consider it as a plant, while Tynd<ifi’ 
exclaimed that he could as soon believe 


that a sheep was a vegetable. 

In the next stage upwards, however, life 
subdivides itself into two great kingdoma. 
that of the vegetable and of tfie animat 
world. Alike in their general definition 
as contrasted with inorganic matter, and 
in their common origin from an embryo 
cell, which divides and subdivides until 
cell-aggregates are formed, from whidi 
the living form is built up by a procew 
of evolution, the plant difiers from the 
animal in this : that the former feedk 
directly on inorganic matter, while the 
latter can only feed on it indirectly, after 
it has been manufactured by the plant 
into vegetable substance. 

This is universally true, for if we 
on lieef, we dine practically on the gratij 
which the ox ate ; that is, on the carbo^j 
ox 3 ^gen, hydrogen, and other simple 
ments wliich the grass, under the Btimal|l| 
of liglit and sun^ine, manufactured inM 
complex compounds ; and which the OHil 
again, by a second process, manufactured 
from these compounds into others Btyt 
more complex, and more easily assimila^ 
by us in the process of digestion. But m 
no case can we dine, as the plant doeu, 
on the simple elements, and thrive ou ik 
diet of air and water, with a fitneU 
admixture of nitrate of ammonia, and ^ 
phosphat^ sulphates and chlonde^ ^m 
a few primitive metals. Vegetable 


is tho producer, and animal 
pfcjie o^sumer, of the organic world, 
jSrtaotaoally the plant derives most of 
its fiubstance from the carbonic acid gas 
atoiosphere, which green leaves 
l&the stimulus of light and heat have 
jilftottlty of decomposing, and abstract 
I carbon giving out tho oxygon ; while 
.animal, by a reverse process, burns 
compounds manufactured by the 
l&tt) principally out of this carbon, by 
the joxygen obtained from the air by the 
proaess of respiration, exhaling the sur- 
plus: carbon in the form of carbonic 
’^ acid gas. 

; '^e balancing effect of these two pro- 
’ oesses may be seen in any aquarium, 
where animals and vegetables live to- 
pfether In water which is kept pure, while 
it would become stagnant andf poisonous 
in a few hours, if one of the two foi-rns of 
life were removed. All that the animal 
req^uires therefore for its existence — ma- 
terials with which to build up its frame 
and supply waste ; heat with which -to 
maintain its circulating fluids and other 
substances at a proper temperature ; 
motive power or energy to enable it to 
move, feel, and, in the case of the higher 
animals, to think— are all proceeds of 
tlie slow combustion of materials derived 
from the vegetable world in tlie oxygen 
/breathed from the air, ju.st as the work 
' done by a steam-engine is the product of 
a similar combustion, or chemical com- 
\ bination of the oxygen of the air with 
tlie coal shovelled into the fire-box. Those 
distinctions, however, between animals 
and vegeta tiles are not quite absolute, 
for, even in the more higlily-organised 
forms of life, there is a border-lana where 
if some plants seem to perform the functions 
iof animals, as in those wliioh catch and 
Icdpsume flies and eat and digest pieces 
‘ Pf raw meat. 

, Those who wish to pursue this interest- 
ing subject further will do well to read 
the Cliapter on Living Matter in Huxley’s 
Physiography,” where they wdll find it 
more fully explained, with the inimit- 
able clearness which characterises all the 
writings of an author who w^as at the same 
ti|ne one of the first scientific authorities 
one of the greatest masters of 
,3Spglish prose. But my present object 
h not to write a scientific treatise, but 
ll^rtly to sum up the ascertained results 
Qf;ii^oaern science, with a view to their 
bduings on modern thought ; and from 


this point of view the immediate 
is, how far unbroken sequence whi«$r^^ 
has been shown to prevail universaJly ,?• 
tliroughout space, time, and inorganic 
matter, can be showui to prevail equally^-^: 
throughout the world of life. ' ’ 

Up to a certain point this admits of, V 
posit ivo proof. It is as certain that all • 
individual life, from the most elementary v 
protoplasm up to the highest organism, “ 
Man, originates in a minute or embryo ' 
cell, as it is that oxygen and hydrogen / 
combined in certain jiroportions make 
water. But if we try to go back one step . 
further, liehind the cell, we are stopped. • 
In the inorganic world we can reason our 
way beyond the microscopic matter to the 
molecule, and from the molecule to tb^ 
atom, and are only arrested when we 
come to the ultimate form of matter, and 
of energy, out of which the universe is., 
built up. But, in the case of life, we are 
stopped two steps short of this, and can- • 
not tell how the cell containing the germ , 
of life is built up out of the simpler 
elements. 

Many attempts have been made tO 
bridge over this gulf, and to show how life; S 
may originate in chemical com^unds/ 
but hitherto without success. Exjieri- 
ments have been made which, for a time, , 
seemed to show that spontaneous genera-, ' 
tion was a scientific fact, t.e., that the > 
lowest forms of life, such as bacteria and 
amoebaj, really did originate in infusions , 
containing no gei’ms of life; but they 
have been mot by counter experiments 
confirmingHarvey's dictum^ “ Omne vivum 
ex ovo,” or, all life comes from an egg, 
t.c., from antecedent germs of life, and the 
verdict of the best authorities, such as 
Pasteur, Tyndall, and Huxley is, thatspon- 
taneous generation has been “defeated 
along the whole line.” This verdict is. 
perhaps too unqualified, for it appears 
that, on the assumption with which both 
sides started, all organic life was de- 
stroyed by. exposure to a heat of 212® or 
tho boiling-point of water, the advocates 
of spontaneous generation had tlie b<^t 
of it, as low forms of life did appear in 
infusions which had been exposed to this 
heat, and then hermetically scaled, so as 
to prevent any germs from entering. , 
But it was replied that, as a hard p^ 
takes more boiling than a soft one, 
might very well be that hent sufficient to ' 
destroy life in any moist organism of ; 
sufficient siae to be seen by the microscopy J 



flsilglit not destroy the germinating power 
^ nltra-microsoopio ^rms in a rery dry 
ilate. And this position seems to hare 
Ibben oonfipmed by various experiments, 
Rowing that such ultra - microscopic 
Sems really do exist, and are given forth 
p|;iL the last life stage of the bacteria which 
e putrefaction : and that if they are 
at or destroyed by repeated applioa- 
» of heat, infusions will keep sweet 
r ever in optically pure air. 
i Above all, the germ theory has re- 
^i^ved confirmation from the brilliant 
Ijiiactical results to which it has led in 
Ifche hands of Pasteur, enabling him to 
t^tect, and . to a great extent eradicate, 
causes which had led to the oidium 
the vine and the pebrine of the silk- 
^^rm, thereby saving millions to the 
^podustries of France. The germ theory 
thiws also led to important results in 
pOedioal science, and is pointing towards 
She possibility of combating the most 
pMfctal disea.ses by processes analogous to 
i|bat by which vaccination has almost 
Ifpeed the human race from the scourge of 
Jjiteall-pox, 

ft On the whole, therefore, we must be 
?jbputent to accept a verdict of “Not 
1 proven” in the case of spontaneous 
.generation, and admit that as regards 
;;Sie first origin of life, science fails us, 
t/fcmd that there is at present no known 
J: law that will account for it. 

' Should spontaneous generation ever be 
’ proved to be a fact, it will doubtless be in 
^ ^ living protoplasm from inorganic 

f lements at its earliest stage, before it 
iUs been differentiated even into the 
'v primitive form of a nucleated cell or that 
an ammba. This is what the doctrine 
evolution would lead us to expect, for 
lilli would be in contradiction to it to 
suppose that the starting-point could be 
interpolated at any stage subsequent to 
lowest. It may be also that this step 
§Ssbuld only be made under conditions of 
i)>%eat, pressure, and otherwise, which 
l^pkisted in the earlier stage of the earth^s 
E'^istence, but have longed since passed 
5^:pway. 

fl'y Thi^ however, is only a small part of 
difficulty we have to encounter in 
§,iwduoing life to law. 

1;; These primeval embryo cells, like as 
j4Wy are in appearance, contain within 
the germs of an almost infinite 
of evolutions, each running its 
- sepckrsbe course distinct from the others. 



The world of life is i^oiie 
but consists of a vast Variety oc f 
species, from the speck of protopli 
to the forest tree, and from the I 
amoeba up to man, each one, at ai^jiii^ 
within long intervals of time^ breoatttf 
true and keeping to its own lepare^ 
and peculiar path along the line m 
evolution. 

The first germ, or nucleated cell, of a 
bacterium develops into other bacteria 
and nothing else, tnatof a coral intooorals, 
of an oak into oaks, of an elephant into 
elephants, of a man into map. In the 
latter case we can trace the embiyo in 
its various stages of growth through forms 
having a certain analogy to those of the 
fish, the reptile, and the lower mammals, 
until it finally takes that of the human 
infant. But we have no experience of a 
fish, a frog, or a dog, bom of human 
parents, or of any of the lower animals 
ever producing anything resembling a 
man. 

■How can this be explained 1 Naturally 
the first attempt at explanation was by 
miracle. At a time when everything 
was explained by miracle, when all 
unusual occurrences were attributed to 
supernatural agency, and men lived in 
an atmosphere of providential inter- 
ferences, witchcraft, magic, and all sorts 
of divine and diabolic agencies, nothing 
seemed easier than to say that the beasts of 
the field, the birds of the air, and the fishes 
of the sea, are all distinct after their 
kind, because God created them so. 

But as the supernatural faded away 
and disappeared in other departments 
where it had so long reignedf supreme, 
and science began to classify, arrange, 
and accumulate facts as they really S-ro, 
it became more and more difficult, or 
rather impossible, to accent this simple 
ex^fianation. The very first stop de- 
stroyed the validity of all th.e traditional 
myths which described the origin of life 
from one simultaneous act of creaticm at 
a single centre. The earth is divided 
into separate zoological provinces, eaoh 
with its own pecubar animal and vege- 
table world. The kangaroo, for instanoe, 
is found in Australia and there only. 
no possibility could the aboriginal kn^i- 
garoo have jumped at one bound fu " 
Mount Ararat to Australia, leaT““ 
trace of his passage in any inton 
district. This isolation of life in « . . 

provinces appUes so rigidly, that 





aiim it tip by saying generally that there 
are no forms of life common to two 
provinces unless where migration is 
possible, or has been possible in past 
geologrical periods. 

In islands at a distance from con- 
tinents, we lind common forms of marine 
life, for the sea affords a means of com- 
munication-; and often common forms of 
bird, insect, and vegetable life, where 
they may have been wafted by the winds ; 
but forms which neither in the adult nor 
germ state could swim -’r or be 
transported by something which did 
swim or fly, are invariably wanting. 
New Zealand affords a most conspicuous 
instance of this. Here is a large country 
with a soil and climate exceptionally well 
adapted to support a large amount of 
anintal life of the higher orders, and yet, 
with the exception of two specie.^ of bats, 
it had absolutely no maniinal before they 
were introduced by man, the dog being 
probably introduct;d by the Maoris. If 
special crcsations took place to rej)lenish 
the earth as soon as any i)ortion of its 
surface Ix^comc.s lit to sustain it, why 
were there no animals in New Zealand ? 
Or, in the Andaman Islands, in the Gulf 
of Bengal, which are as large as Ireland, 
covered with luxuriant v('getation, and 
within 300 mik\s of the coast of Asia, where 
sinular jungles swarm with elephants, 
tigers, deer, and all the varied forms of 
mammalian life, th(^re ar(^ no mammalia 
except a pigmy black saN^-ige and a pigmy 
black pig, the latter probably introduced 
by man. 

The .sharpness of tlic division between 
zoological ])r(^vinc-er, is well illustrated by 
that drawn by tlie Htraits of Lombok, 
where a channel, not twenty miles wide, 
separates the fauna of Asia and Australia 
so com])letcly that there are no species of 
land animals, and only a few of birds and 
insects, common to the two sides of a 
channel not so wide as the Straits of 
Dover. 

There is no possibility of accounting 
for this, except by supposing that the 
deep water Assure of the Straits of 
Lombok has existed from remote geo- 
logical periods, and barred the migration 
southwards of those Asiatic animals, 
which, as long as they found dry land, 
migrated northwards and westwards till 
they were stopped by the Polar and 
Atlantic Oceans. This difficulty of re- 
quiring special creations for separate 


provinces is enormously enhanced if 
look beyond the existing condition of ' 
things, and trace back the geologionli 
record. We must suppose separate crei^;: 
tions for all the separate provinces ot; 
the separate successive formations fronj^t 
the Silurian upwards. And the more 
investigate the conditions of life 
under existing circumstances or in thqsQ*; 
of past geological epochs, the 
are we driven to enormously multiplv 
the number of separate creations whicn 
would be necessary to account for the 
diversity of species. We find life shading 
off into an infinite variety of almost im- 
perceptible gradations from the highest 
organism, man, to the lowest, or speck of 
protoplasm, and we can draw no hard 
and fast line and say, up to this point 
life originated liy natural proce.sses, and 
beyond it w'e must have recourse to 
miracle. Either all life or none is a 
product of evolution acting by defined 
law, and the aliiriuation of law is the 
negation of miracle. 

Every day brings us an account of 
some new discovery linking forms of life 
nearer together and bridging over in- 
tervals thought to be impassable. The 
discovery of insectivorous plants, which 
also devour and digest pieces of raw 
meat, lias added to the difficulty which 
has been long felt, particularly in the 
humbler forms of life, of drawing any 
clear line of demarcation between the 
animal and vegetable worlds. 

Microscopic research brings to light 
fresh facts confounding our fixed ideas 
a.s to the iJerraanence of particular modes 
of reproducing life, and sliowing that 
the same organism may run througli 
various metamorphoses in the course of 
its life-cycle, daring some of which it 
may be sexual and in others asexual, 
i.e.j it may reproduce itself alternately 
by the co-operation of two beings of 
opjwsite sex, and by fissure or budding 
from one being only which is of no sex. 

These, and a multitude of rffher similar 
facts, complicate enormously the pro- 
blems of life and its dr yeloprnents, 
whether we attempt to solve it by callings 
in aid a perpetual series of innumerable^ 
miraculous . interpositions, or by ap- 
pealing to ordinary known laws 
Nature. 

Is tluvlattor solution possible, and oaq 
the organic world be reduced, as thoj 
inorganic world lias been with all iti 
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j^E^ysteries and the infinities of space, time. 

matter, from chjios into cosmos, ana 
iihown to depend on permanent and 
harmonious laws ? Is tne world of life, 
i’ilte® that of matter, a clock, so perfectly 
l^&structed from the fiirst that it goes 
S^hout winding up or regulating ? or is 
jli-a (dock which would never have started 
or having started would soon 
iMilse to go, if the hand of the watcli- 
were n(:)t constantly interfering 
;i*With it ? This is the question wJiich the 
|Mebrated Darwinian tlieory attempts to 
Iwaswer, of which I now proceed to give a 
ItfhgH general outline. 

I* x^he varieties among domestic animals 
obvious to every one. The race-horso 
ifo a very different creature from the 
|il^y-horse ; the short-horned ox from 
'‘ he Guernsey cow ; the greyhound from 
‘ } Skye terrier. How has this come to 
as ? Evidently by man’s intervention, 
KUsing long-continued selection in breed- 
for certain objects. The English 
^ hliorse is the product of mating 
nimals distinguished for speed for some 
fteen or twenty generations. The grey- 
Ound is a similar dog-product by breed- 
for a longer period with tlie same 
|bj|ect ; as tin) Skye terrier is of selection 
U order to get a dog which can 
bllow a fox into a cairn of rocks and 
light him when he gets there. In all 
i^ese cases it is evident that the final 
'Itesult was not attained at once, but by 
“lining advantage of small accidental 
‘variations and accumulating them from 
generation to another by the princi- 
i^le of heredity, which makes ofl.spring 
the qualities of their parents. 

’ S The most precise and scientific experi- 
viaents on this power of integrating, or 
.J^^mming up, a progressive series of 
i>®fferentials, or minute differences, be- 
^%ween successive generations, are those 
'^'^Uducted by Darwin on pigeons. He 
. ias shown conclusively tliat ail the races 
domestic pigeons, of wliich there are 
l^wo or tliree hundred, are derived from 
'1^6 common ancestor, the wild or blue 
||l^k pigeon, and that the pigeon-fancier 
always obtain fresh varieties in a few 
iSeSierations by careful interbreeding. Of 
existing varieties many now differ 
;>ilridely from one another^ both in size. 
^I^kjppearance, and even in anatomical 
ipFtructure, so that if they were now 
|%iife»coverea for the first time in a fossil 
M<ateor in a new country, they would 


assuredly be classed by naturalists a» 
separate species. 

This is the work of man ; is there any- 
thing similar to it going on in Nature! 
Yes, says Darwin, there is a tendency in 
all Ufe, and especially ?.n the lower f orins 
of life, to reproduce itself vastly c^uicker 
than the supply of food and the existence 
of other life can allow, and the balance 
of existence is only preserved by the 
wholes/ile waste of individuals in what 
may be called the “ struggle for life.*’ In 
this struggle, which goes on incessantly 
and on tlie largest scale, the slightest 
advantage must tell in the long run, and 
on the average, in selecting the few who 
are to survive, and such slight advantages 
must tend to accumulate from one gener- 
ation to another under thelaw of heredity. 
The cumulative power of selection exer- 
cised by man in the breeding of races is 
therefore necessarily exercised in Nature 
by the struggle for life, and in the course 
of time, by the cumulntion of advantages 
originally slight, small and fluctuating 
variations are hardened into lar^e and 
permanent ones, and new species are 
formed. 

Darwin illustrates tliis principle of the 
“struggle for life” with a vast variety 
of instances, showing how the balance of 
animal and vegetable life may be pre- 
served or destroyed in the most un- 
expected manner. For instance, the 
fertilisation of red clover is effected by 
liumble-bees, and depends on their 
number ; tlie nural>er ot l)ees in a given 
district depends mainly on the number 
of field-mice wliich destroy their combs 
and nests ; the number of mice depends 
on the number of cats ; and thus the 
presence or absence of a carnivorous 
animal may decide the question whether 
a particular sort of flora shall prevail 
over others or be extirpated. 

The countless profusion with which any 
one species, unchecked by its natural foes, 
may multiply in a given district,^ is 
illustrated by the potato disease, which 
in a few days invades whole countries : 
and by the rabbit plag^ue in Australia and 
New Zealand, w'here, in less than twenty 
years, the descendants of a few imp(3rted 
pairs have rendered whole provinces 
useless for sheep pasture, and stoats are 
now being imported to restore the balance 
of life. The tendency in species to pro- 
duce varieties which by selection may 
become exaggerated and 'fixed, is illus- 



irated by the case of the Ancon herd of 
sheep, A ram lamb was born in Massa- 
in 1791, which had short crooked 
and a long back like a turnspit dog. 
l^eing unable to jump over fences tike the 
ordinary sheep, it was thought to possess 
certain advantages to the farmer, and the 
breed^ was established by artificial 
selection in pairing this ram with its 
descendants who possessed the same 
neculiarities. Tlie introduction of the 
Merino superseded the Ancon by giving 
a tame sheep not given to jump fences, 
with a better fleece, and so tlio breed was 
not continued, but it is certain that it 
might have been established as a per- 
manent variety differing from tlie 
ordinary sheep as much as the turnspit 
or Skye terrier differs from the ordinary 
dog. The tendency of Nature to variation 
is apparent in the fact that of the many 
hundred millions of human beings living 
on the earth, no two are precisely alike, 
and varieties often appear, as in giants 
and dwarfs, six-fingored or toed children, 
hairy and otlier laniilies, wliich miglit 
doubtless be fixed and perpetuated by 
artificial or natural selection, until they 
became strongly mai’kedand permanent. 

ft is evident that if the theory of 
development is true it excludes the old 
theory of design, or rather, it thrusts it 
back in the organic, as it has been thrust 
back in the inorganic, world, to the first 
atoms or origins whicli were made so 
perfect as to carry within them all 
subsequent phenomena by necessary 
evolution. Design and development lead 
to the same result, tliat of producing 
organs adapted for the work they have 
to do, but they lead to it in totally 
difierent ways. Development works from 
the less to the more perfect, and from 
the simpler to the more complicated, by 
incessant changes, small in tliemselves, 
but constantly accumulating in the re- 
quired direction. Design supposes that 
organisms were created specially on a 
predetermined plan, very much as the 
sewing-machine or self -binding reaper 
were constructed by their inventors. 

Until quite recently all adaptations of 
means to ends were considered as evidences 
of design. A series of treatises, for wliich 
prizes were left by a late Duke of Bridge- 
water, was published some thirty years 
ago, to illustrate this theme. Among these 
one by Sir Charles Bell on the Hand at- 
tracted a good deal of attention. It was 


shown what an admirable machine th^: 
human hand is for the various purposesfoir ? 
which it is used, and the inference 
drawn that it must have been created eO ' 
by a designer who adapted means toeni^ 
in much the same w'ay as is done 4' 
human inventor. But more complel^'; 
knowledge has dispelled this idea, 
shown that the design, if there be an^i 
must be placed very much farther 
and is in fact involved in the primitiy^l 
germ from wliich all vertebrate lile| 
certainly, and probably all life, animal 0^;; 
vegetable, has been slowly developed, r )• 

The human hand is in effect the laaitil 
stage of a development of the vertebrat^i? 
type, or type of life in which a series m , 
jointed vertebrae form a backbone, whi(^,! 
protects a spinal cord containing 
nervous centres, gives points of attach* 
ment for the muscles, and forms an axitf i 
of support for tiie looser tissues. Certaii^' 
of these vertebne tJirow out bony spinCMii : 
or rays ; at first, by a sort of simp}# 
process of vegetable growth, whicfel 
formed the fins of iishes ; then some ; 
these rays dropped otfand others coalesce#,!? 
into more complex forms, wliich madli) 
the rudimentary lindis of reptiles ; 
finally, the continued process of develof^^ri 
ment fashioned them into the moi4| 
perfect limbs of birds and mammals, 
this last stage a va.st variety of combiil^^i 
ations was developed. Sometimes 
bones of the extremities spread out, soa|i('| 
to form long fingers supporting tl3i0!| 
feathered wings of birds and the memi?‘| 
braneous wings of bats : sometimes th#y1 
coalesced into the solid limbs supporting;! 
the bodies of large animals, as in th#1 
case of the horse ; and finally, at the end 
of the series, they formed that marvellotttt'f 
instrument, the hand, as it appears in,.; 
tlio allied genera of monkeys, apes, '! 
man. 

Any tlicory of secondary design wadn 
special miraculous creation must eyi* ;,i 
dently account for all the interraediatd;^ 
forms as well as for the final result. W#!; 
must suppose not one but many thou4*i; 
ands of special creations, at a vafi#| 
variety of places and over a vast extenl^^ 
of time ; we must take into acount nql|| 
the successes only, but the failures, whei^l 
organs appear in a rudimentary fof^l 
wliiqji are • perfectly useless, or in 
cases even injurious, to the creature 
which they are found. Kor instance, li|?; 
the case of the so-called winghjsa body 
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the dodo of the Mauritius, and the 
«pt€»ryxof New Zealand, which werefound 
in ooeanic islands, evolution accounts 
reawJily for the atrophy or want of develop- 
ment of organs wliich were not wanted 
where the birds had no natural enemies 
and found their food on the ground ; but 
l^hy should they have been created with 
TUdiraentary wings, useless while tliey 
remain^ isolated, and insullicient to 
prevent their extermination as soon 
aa man, or any other natural enemy, 
reached the islands where they had lived 
aecure ? 

If we are apt to adopt the theory of 
4esign and special creation, we must be 
jaopared to take Bui-ns’s poetical fancy as 
H scientific truth, and believe that Nature 
liad to trv its “ prentice hand,” and grope 
»te way through repeated trials and fail- 
|ares from the less to the more perfect. 
lAgain, the theory of special creation 
ilBaust account not only for the higher 
Jrgans and fonnsof life, but for the lower 
porms also. Are the bacteria, amcebje, 
Imd other forms of life whicli the micro- 
poope shows in a drop of water all in- 
HtSrnces of a miraculous cre.ation? And 

S till more hard to believe, is this the 
ri^in of the whole parasitic world of life 
which is attached to and infests each its 
^wn peculiar form of higher life ? Is tlie 
ibuman tape-worm a product of design, or 
that wonderful parasite the trichina, 
which oscillates between man and tlie pig, 
Iming capable of being born only in the 
muscles of the one, and of living only in 
the intestines of the other ? 

These are the sort of difficulties which 
-have led the scientific world, I may say 
universally, to abandon the idea of s(‘par- 
Wte special creations, and to substitute 
46r it that which has been proved to be 
true of the wliole inorganic world of 
Jirtars, suns, planets, and all forms of 
^matter ; the idea of an original creation 
whatever creation may mean and behind 
^hich we cannot go) or ultimate atoms or 
.germs, so perfect that they carried within 
Tthem all trie phenomena of the universe 
■(hy a necessary process of evolution. 

/ This is the idea to wliidi tlie Darwinian 
Ibheory leads up, by showing natural 
causes in operation which must inevit- 
“Wbiy tend to originate and to accumulato 
lidight varieties, until they become large 
amount and permanent, thus develop- 
new races within old species, new 
l^jpecies within old families, new families 


witliin old types, and new and complex 
types from old and simple ones. 

The theory is up to a certain point 
undoubtedly true, and beyond that point 
in the highest di'gree probable, but scien- 
tific caution obliges us to add that it is 
still to a considerable extent a “ theory,” 
and not a “law.” That is, it is not like 
the law of gravity, a demonstrated cer- 
tainty throughout the whole universe, 
but a provisional law which accounts for 
a great number of undoubted facts, and 
supplies a framework into which all other 
similar facts, as at present ascertained, 
appear to fit with a probability not a}>- 
proache<l by any other theory, and which 
IS enlianced by every fresh discovery 
made, and by the analogy of what we 
know to Ije the laws wliich regulate the 
whole inorganic world. 

To enabhi us to talk of the “ Darwinian 
law,” and not of tlio “ Darwinian theory,” 
we require two demonstrations : 

1. That living matter really can origi- 
nate from inorganic mattfT. 

2. That new .specie's revaily can be formed 
from previously existing species. 

As regards the first, wo have seen that 
the efforts of science have liithorto failed 
to produce an instance of si)ontancous 
generation, and all we can say is that it 
is probable that such instances have oc- 
curred in earlier agi's of our planet, under 
conditions of liglit, heat, chemical action, 
and electricity, different from anything 
we can now rejjroduee in our Jiiboratories. 
This, however, falls short of demonstra- 
tion and for tlie present w(; must be con- 
tent to leave the origin of life as one of 
the myshaaes not yet brought within the 
domain of law. 

As regards the second point, we are 
fartlier advaiiciai towards the possiliility 
of proof. But hero also we are met by 
two difficulties. If we appeal to historical 
evidences, we are met by the fact, that a 
much greater time tlian is embraced by 
any historical record is almost necessarily 
reciuired for the dying out of any old 
siiecies and introduction of any new one. 
by natural selection. And if we appeal 
to fo.ssil remains wo are met by the im- 
perfection of the geological record. As 
to this, it must be remembered that only 
a very small portion of the earth’s surface 
has been explored, and of this a very 
small portion consists of ancient land 
surfaces or fresh water formations, where 
alone we can expect to meet with traces 
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of tho hig}»er forms of animal life. And 
even these have been so imperfectly ex- 
plored, that where we now meet with 
thousands and tens of thousands of un- 
doubted human remains in the shape of 
rudely-fashioned stone tools and weapons 
lying almost under our feet, it is only 
within the last thirty years that their 
existence has even Ijeen suspected. Cuvier, 
the greatest authority of the last genera- 
tion, laid it down as an incontrovertible 
fact that neither men nor monkeys had 
existed in the fossil state, or in anything 
more ancient than tlie most supcriicial 
and recent deposits. We have now at least 
twenty specimens of fossil monkeys, from 
one locality alone of the Miocene period, 
tliat of Pikermi, near Atluuis, ancl many 
thousands of liiiman remains, contem- 
porary with extinct animals of the Qua- 
ternary period, if not earlier. Wo must be 
content, therefore, with ap})roximatc 
solutions pointing up to but not abso- 
lutely demonstrating tlie truth. 

What is a species ? {Si>eakiiig generally 
it is an as.seinb)age of indi\’iduals who 
maintain a separate family t 3 ’pe by 
l)reedjng freely among themselve.s, and 
n^f using to breed with other species. 
'Inhere can be no doubt tliat this repre- 
sents what, at the iirst vi(‘w and for a 
limited range of time, is in accordance 
with actual facts. The animal and vege- 
table worlds are practically iiiapped-out 
into distinct specie.s, and do not pre.se'nt 
the mass of confusion wliicli wv)uld result 
from indiscriminate cross-breeding. It 
is clear also that tliis state of things has 
lasted for a considerable time, for the 
paintings on Egyptian tombs and monu- 
ments carry us back more than 
years, and sliow us the most strongly 
marked varietie.s of the human race, 
such as the Semitic, the Eg 3 q)tian, and 
the Negro, existing just as they do at 
the present daj", show us also such 

extreme varieties of the dog species as 
tlie greyliound and tlie turn.spit, then in 
existence ; and the skeletons of animals 
such as the ox, cat, and crocodile, wliich 
have been preserved as mummies, show 
no appreciable difference from those of 
their modern descendants. 

When we come to look closely, however, 
into the matter, our faith in this absolute 
rule of the entire indt^endenceof species 
is greatly modified. In the lower grades 
of life we see everywhere species shading 
off into one another by insensible grada- 


tions, and every extension of our knof#^, 
ledge, both of the existing animal, veg#; 
table, and microscopic worlds, and ^ 
those of past geolo^cal perioas, 
plies instances of intermediate format 
differing from one another far less t^an: 
do many of the individual vatieties of 
recogrn'sed species. In the case of spongesi 
for instance, tl»e latest conclusion of: 
scientific research is tliis : that if you 
rely on minute distinctions as consti^ 
tuting distinct species, there are at leasi 
3()0 sjiecies of one family of sponges^ 
w liile if you disregard sliglit difference^ 
which graduate into one another, and ar©i 
found partly in one and partly in another 
varietj^ .you mu.st designate them all a$ 
forming only one species. Even in higher 
gi*ades, as species are multipled, it be- 
comes more and more difficult to say 
wliere one ends and the other begins. 
1 ake the familiar instance of the grouse 
and ptarmigan. The red grouse is believed 
to be peculiar to the British Islands, 
witiie tlie ])tanuigan is a very widely 
s])read inhabit/int of Arctic regions and 
high mountains. Which is more probable 
— that the grouse was specially created 
in the British Islands, apparently for 
tlie final cause of bringing sessions of 
Bari lament to wind-up business in Atigust^ 
or that, as the rigour of the Glacial period 
abated, and heather began to ^row, cer^ 
tain ptarmigan by degrees modified thedt. 
liabits and took to feeding on heathof, 
tops instead of lichens, and by so doing^ 
gr.adually became larger birds and asi-' 
sumed the colour best adapted for pTo-J 
tection in their new liabitation ? In poinfei 
of fact, grouse sliowing traces of this’ 
descent in smaller size and much whiter! 
])lumage are still to bo met with. It wouldj 
be easy to multiply instances, but this: 
consideration seems conclusive. 

If we reject tht‘ Darwinian theory andl 
adopt that of independent species de- 
scended from a specially created ancestor 
or pair of ancestors, we are driven by 
eacli discovery of intermediate or slightly 
modified forms, into the assumption ol 
more and more special acts of creati<^ 
until the number breaks down under iti 
own weight, and belief becomes impoi^ 
sible. • Jy 

For instancej in the Madeira Islamp 
aloi^ 134. species of air-breathing 
snails have been discovered by naturidistt 
of which twenty-one only are found ll 
Africa or Europe, and 113 aro peculiar It 
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mia email group of islanda, where they 
mostly coimnod to narrow districts 
single valleys. Are we to suppose 
ea^ of tliese 113 species was sepa- 
rately created ? Is it not almost certain 
they are the modified descendants 
the twenty-one si)ecies whicli had 
Hattnd their way there in a former geolo- 
[Meiy period, wlien Madeira was united 
Africa and Spain 1 

[i; ; There only the argument from 

ftbe fertility of species inter se and their 
g^uaal to breed with other species. 
Spps also, when closely examined, ap- 
laters to be a primafacic deduction, rather 
P^aan absolute law. Different specujs 
pte, in fact, often breed together, as is 
||eea in the familiar instance of the horse 
Iliad as& It is true that in this c€ise the 
fcale is sterile and no new race is estab- 
pShed, ^ But this rule is not universal, 
Sad quite recently one new hybrid race, 
Hiftt of the leporine, or hare-rabbit, has 
Been created, which is perfectly fertile. 
#he progeny of dog and wolf has also 
Seen proved to perfectly fertile during 
||ie four generations for which the expe- 
'ttment was continued. In the case of 
•Kltivated plants and domestic animals, 
can be little doubt that new races, 
iftbich breed true and are perfectly fertile, 
Aive been created within recent times 
'worn distinct wild species. The Esqui- 
dog is so like the Arctic wolf 
there can be little doubt he is either 
S direct descendant, or that both are 
[fipMcendants from a common stock. The j 
is true of the jackal and some 
^te'eeds of dogs in the East and Africa, ! 
klpd other races of dogs are closely akin 
foxes. But all dogs breed freely to- 1 
(Igfteher, and can with difficulty be mated 
the wild species which they so ' 

E resemble. The modern Swiss 
'6 pronounced by Uutimeyer to 
doubted marks of descent from 
jtinct species of fos.sil oxen, the 
nigeniuSj Bos loiigifruns and Bos 

is now^ in the Zoological Gardens, 
tit’s Park, a hybrid cow, whose 
s an American bison and its 
a hybrid between a zebu and a 
This animal is perfectly fertile, 
bred p^gain to the bison ; but 
singular is, that this hybrid 
3S much more an ordinary domes- 


tic English cow than it does any of its jpro* 
genitqrs. It is totally unlike the- bison* 
both in appearance and disposition, uid 
except in having a projecting >idge 
over the withers, it might be mistaken 
for a coarse, bony, common cow. If a / 
hybrid bull had been bom of the same ' 
type, and mated with this hybrid cow, 
there is little doubt that a new race 
might have been established, extremely 
different from its ancestors. 

In fact, nearly all the domesticated 
animals have the essential characters of 
new races. We cannot point to wild pro- 
genitors existing in any part of the world 
from which tliey are descended, and when 
they run wild they do not revert to any 
common ancestral form. 

In the vegetable world instances of 
fertile hybrids are still more abundant, 
and tlie introduction and est/iblishment 
of new varieties is a matter of very-day 
occurrence. 

Now, whatever artificial selection can 
do in a short time, natural selection can 
certainly do in a longer time, and noth- 
ing short of absolute proof of the im- 
possibility of species corning into ex- 
iste.nce by natural laws should induce us 
to fall back on tlie supernatural theory, 
with all its enormous difficulties of an 
innumerable multitude of special . 
creiitions, most of them obviously im-- 
perfect and tentative—or rather, useless 
and senseless on any supposition except 
that of a necessary and progressive 
evolution. In fact, if it were not for its 
bearing on the nature and origin of man, 
few would be found to maintain the 
theory of miraculous creations, or to 
doubt that the world of life is regulated 
by fixed laws as well as the world of 
matter. But whatever touches man 
touches us closely, and brings into play a 
host of clierishou aspirations and beliefs, 
which are too powerful to be displaced 
readily by calm, scientific reasoning. 
Sliall man, who, we are told, was creatm 
in God’s image and only “ a little lower 
than tho angels,” bo degraded into re- 
lationship with the brutes, and shown to 
be only the last development of an 
animal type which, in the case of apes 
and monkeys, approaches singularly near 
to him in physical structure ? Are the 
saints ana heroes whom we revere, 
and tlie beautiful women whom we 
admire, descended, not from an all- 
glorious Adam and all-lovely Eve, as 






portrayed in Milton's “Paradise Lost,” 
mtt from Palaeolithic savages, more rude 
and bestial than the lowest tribe of 
Bttsbia|en or Australians? Is the ac- 
cent of man’s creation and fall in the 
Mebre'^^ Scriptures as pure a myth as 
that of Noah^s ark, or of Deucalion and 
l^rha? 

The only answer to these questions is 
that trath is truth, and fact is fact, and 
that it is always better to act and to 
lielieve in conformity with truth and 
fr-ct, than to indulge in illusions. There 
are many things in Nature which jar on 
our feelings and seem harsh and dis- 
agreeable, out yet are hard facts, wliieh 
we have to recognise and make the best 
of. Childhood does not pass into man- 
hood without exchanging much that is 
innocent and attractive for much that is 
stern and prosaic. Death, with its pro- 
digal waste of immature life, its sudden 
extinction of mature life in the pleni- 
tude of its powers, its hcart-rendinr 
separations from loved objects, is a most 
disagreeable fact. But it would not im- 
prove matters to keep grown-up lads in 
nurseries for fear of their meeting with 
accidents, or of becoming hardened by 
contact with the world. Progress, not 
happiness, is the law of the world ; and to 
improve himself and others by constant 
struggles upwards is the true destiny of 
man. 

In working out this destiny the fear- 
less recognition of trutli is essential. 
Facts are the spokes of the ladder by 
which we climb from earth to heaven, 
and any individual, nation, or religion, 
which, from laziness or prejudice, re- 
fuses to recognise fresli facts, has ceased 
to climb and will end by falling asleej) 
and dropping to a lower level. 

“Prove every tlung, hold fast that 
which is true,” is the maxim which has 
raised mankind from savagery to civi- 
lisation, and which we must be prepared 
to act upon at all hazards and at all 
sacrifices, if we wish to retain that civi- 
lisation unimpaired and to extend it 
further. 


CHAPTER V 

ANTIQUITY OF MAN . -Cj 

Belief in Man’s Recent Ormn — Boucher 
Perthes’ Discoveries — Confirmed by 
wich — Nature of Implements — Celts, 
pers, anil Flakes — Human Remains in 
Drifts — Great Antiquity — Implements frOfSpj^K 
Drift at Bournemouth — Bone Caves — Kent^J|t 
Cavern — Victoria, Creswell, and oth^p 
Caves — Caves of France and BelgiumT^.* 
Ages of Cave Bear, Mammoth, and 
deer — Artistic Race — Drawings of Mamti' 
moth, etc. — Human Types — Neantlerthal-41 
— Attempts to fix Dates — History — Spy^ 
Triiiil — Bronze Age — Neolithic *— DamShi 
Kitchen-middens — Swiss Loke-Dwellings-w 
Glacial Period — Traces of Ice — Causes 
Glaciers — Croll's Theory — Gulf Streara-^i 
Dates of Glacial Period — Rise and Sub?] 
mergence of Land — Tertiary Man — Eoceue 
Period — Miocene — Evidence for Pliocco)^ 
and Miocene Man — Conclusions as W' 
Antiquity. 

Great as the effect has been of 
wonderful discoveries of modern science of 
w lrich 1 have attempted to give a gener^ 
view in the preceding chapters, ther# 
remains one which has had the greatest 
effect of all in changing the whole 
rent of modern thought, viz., the di^j 
covery of the enormous antiquity of nt^ll 
upon earth, and his slow progress upf* 
wards from the rudest savagery to 
telligence, morality, and civilisation. 
is needless to point out in what flagrai^ 
and direct opposition this stands to thd 
theory that man is of recent miraculouH 
creation, and that he was originally et|S 
dowed with a glorious nature and htgb 
faculties, which were partially forfeited 
by an act of disobedience. It is iin4 
Xx>rtant, therefore, to understand clearlj? 
the evidence upon which rests a coni*^ 
elusion so startling and unexpected 
that which traces the origin of man back 
into the remote periods of geologicdl 
time. J 

It had been long knowni that a stopl 
period preceded the use of metals. Fliil| 
arrow-heads, stone axt‘S. knives, ax^ 
chisels, rude pottery, ana other huihi^ 
remain^ lie> seatterecl almost every wheI^4|^ 
on or near “the existing surface, and allM 
found in* the ftepulchral mounds 
I monuments which abound in all counttill| 
I until tliey are destroyed by the 
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freM of agriculture. These are certainly 
ancient, for their origin was so com- 
pletely forgotten that the stone hatchets 
or celts (from the Latin cdtis^ or ciiisel) 
were universally believed to be tliunder- 
bolts which had fallen from heaven. 
But there was no proof that they were 
very ancient, they were always found at 
or^ neAr the present surface, and if 
animal remains were associated witii 
them, thev were tliose of the dog, ox, 
sheep, red deer, and other wild and 
domestic species now found in the same 
district. Historical record was not sup- 
posed to extend Ijeyond the 4,000 or r>,0()0 
years assigned to it by Bible chronology, 
and it was thought that this might be 
sufficient to account for all the changes 
; which had occurred since man first be- 
;;cam6 an inhabifont of the earth. Above 
',all, the negative evidence was relied 
r^n, that geologists had explored far and 
■fwide, and although they had found fossil 
Iremains which enabled them to restore 
vt-he characteristic fauna of so many dif- 
■jferent formations, they had found no trace 
itof man or his works anywhere below the 
|)reseut surface. This seemed so con- 
clusive that Cuvier, the greatest 
Ciuthority of the day, pronounced an em- 
phatic verdict that man had not existed 
contemporaneously with any of the ex- 
tinct animals, and probably not for more 
than 6,000 or 0,000 years. Here, then, 
Appeared to be an edifice based on 
llcientific fact, in which geologists and 
theolomans could dwell together com- 
fortably, and the weight of their united 
Authority was sufficient to silence all 
objections, and ignore or explain away 
tiie instances which occasionally cropped 
-up, of human remains found in situations 
implying greater antiquity. 

Suddenly, I may almost say in a single 
day, this edifice collapsed like a house of 
cards, and the fact became apparent tliat 
the duration of human life on tlie eartli 
must be measured by periods of tens, if 
not of hundreds of thousands of years. 

It happened tlius : A retired French 
.physician, Monsieur Boucher de Perthes, 
residing at Abbeville, in the valley of 
Somme, had a hobby for antiquar- 
ianism as decided as that of Monkbarns 
himself. Abbeville afforded him a 
hcapital oollecting-grountt tor the indul- 
rgmice of his tastes, as the sluggisli 
Somme flows through a series of peat 
mosaea which are extensively worked 


for fuel, and afford many remains of the 
Gallo-Roman and pre-Roman or CJeltio 

{ >eriod. Higher up, on tlie slopes of the 
ow hills which bound the wide valley, 
are numerous beds of gravel, sand, ana 
brick-earth, wliich are also extensively 
worked for road and building materials. , 
In these pits remains of the mammoth, ' 
rhinoceros, and other extinct animals are 
frequently found, and the workmen had 
noticed occasionally certfiin curiously- 
shaped flints, to which tliey gave the 
name of “langues du chat,” or cats^ 
tongue.s. Some of these were taken to 
Monsieur Boucher de Perthes as curi- 
osities for his museum, and he at once 
recognised them as showing marks of 
human workmanship. This put him on 
the track, and in the year 1841 he him- 
self discovered, in situ^ in a seam of sand 
containing remains of the mammoth, a 
flint rudely but unmistakably fashioned 
by human hands into a cutting instru- 
ment. During the next few years a 
large quantity of gravel was removed 
to form the Champ de Mars at Abbeville, 
and many of tin^se celts or hatchets 
were found. In 1847, M. Boucher do 
Perthes published his “ Antiquit<';s 
Celtiques ct AnbkUluviennes,” giving an 
account of tliese discoveries, but no one 
would listen to him. The united 
authority of theologians and geologists 
opposed an infallible veto on the re- 
ception of such ideas, and it must bo 
admitted tint M. Boucher de Perthes 
liiinself did his best to discredit his own 
discoveries by associating them with 
visionary speculations about successive 
deluges and creations of pre-Adamite 
men. At longtli Dr. Falconer, the well- 
knowm palaeontologist, wlio had brought 
to liglit so many wonderful fossil remains 
from the Bewalik hills in India, happened 
to be pas.sing tlirough Abbeville and 
visited M. Boucher de Perthes’ collection. 
He was so much struck by what, he saw 
that on arriving in London he spoke to 
Mr. Prcstwich, the first living authority 
on the Tertiary and Quaternary strata, 
and Mr. (now Sir John) Evans, whose 
authority was equally great on every- 
thing relating to the stone implements 
found in such numbers in the more 
recent or Neolitliic period. He urged 
them to go to Abbeville and examine for 
themselves whether there w^as anything 
in these alleged discoveries. They did 
so, and the result was that on their 
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return to England Mr. Prestwich read a 
paper to the Royal Society on the 19th 
May, 1859, which conclusively and for 
ever established the fact that flint imple- 
ments of unmistakable human workman- 
ship had been found, associated with the 
*rtimains of extinct species, in beds of the 
Quaternary period deposited at a time 
when the Somme ran at a level more 
than 100 feet higher than at present, and 


have been found from Western Europe t© 
Tibet ; in Africa, and Central Australia ) 
in fact wherever they have been lookech* 
for, except in northern countries which 
were buried under ice during the Glacisd 
period. The earliest known authentic wit- 
ness to man’s presence in Rritain ar6 some 
rudely-worked flints which were found, 
mingled with bones of huge extinct ani- 
mals, at a great depth in brick-earth at 
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was only b(“ginning to excavate its 
valley. 

The spell once broken, evidence poured 
in from all quarters, and although twenty- 
five years ^ only have elapsed since Mr. 
Prestwich’s paper was read, the number 
of stone ana other implements worked 
by man, deposited in museums, is already 
ppimted by tens of thousands, and they 


Iloxne, in Suffolk. Some idea of the im- 
mense number of these rude implomentfi 
may lie formed from the fact that the 
valley system of one smfdl river, the 
Little Ouse, which rise.s near Thetford 
and flows into the Wash after a course exf 
twenty -five ’miles, has within little mote 
than ten years yielded about 7,000 sped* 
mens- 

They have been found in great abun^ 
dance also in the valley gravels of the 
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Ouse, Wiltsliire Avon, and in 
In all the river-gravels and brick - 
irtks of the south and south-east of 
ud J and in those of the Somme, 
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t)ise, Seine, Loire, and all the principal 
liver systems of France ; and only in less 
numbers, probably because they have 
boon less looked-for, in similar situations 
byor a-u area extending from Central »and 
^utiUern Europe to the Far East. It is 
remarkable fact about these river-drift 
'implements that they are all nearly of the 
tipame type and found under similar cir- 
f^^umstanccs, that is to say, in the gravels, 

: ^iwmds, brick-earths, and fine silt or loess 
^^eppsited by rivers which have either 
tiseiliped to run, or which ran at levels 
mgher than their present ones and were 
beginning to excavate their present 
iarpdIeyiL Also they are always found in 
> association with remains of what is known 


as the Quaternary (as distinguished f rom 
recent or existing fauna) represented by 
the mammoth or woolly-haired elephant, 
thethick-nosed rhinoceros, and other "W ell- 
known types of extinct animals. The 
general character of tliese implements is 
very rude, implying a social condition 
at least as low as that of the Australian 
savages of the present day. They consist 
inaiiiiy of the flake ; the chopper, or peb- 
ble roughly chipped to an edge on one 
side ; the scraper, used probably for pre- 
paring skins ; pointed flints used for bor- 
ing ; and by far the most abundant and 
characteristic of all, the hdche or celt, a 
sharp or oval implement, roughly chipped 
from flint or, in its absence, from any of 
the hard stones of the district, such as 
chert or quartzite, and intended to be 
held in the hand and used without any 
haft or handle. 

Tliesc hdehes are evidently the first rude 
typo of Imman tools from whicli the later 
forms of the axe, adze, chisel, wedge, etc., 
have been derived by a very slow and 
lengthened pi-ocess of evolution. Tliey 
diller, however, in many essential re- 
spects, from the more perfect stone celts 
of later periods and or modern savages. 
The chipping is very rude, they are never 
ground or polished, the pointed end is 
that intended for use, the butt end being 
left blunt, showing 
that the hdche was 
not hafted but held 
in the hand ; wliiJe 
tlie converse is al- 
ways the case with 
the finely-chipped or 
polished stone celts 
and hatchets of the 
Neolithic period, 
which, in its later 
stages, are to all in- 
tents and purposes 
similar to modern im- 
plements, only made 
of stone insteiid of 
metal. ]5ut these 
Palyeoliiliic hdehes are 
only one step in ad- 
vance of the rude 
natural stone which 
an intelligent orang 
or chimpanzee might 
pick up to crack a cocoa-nut with, or to 
grub up a root from the earth, or an 
insect from a rotten tree. ^ 

At the same time there is not the re- 

' 4 ^. 
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motest doubt as to their being the work 
of human hands. When placed side by 
side with the rudest forms of stone hat- 
chets actually used by the Australian and 
other savages, it is cfiificult to detect any 
difference. It placed in an ascending 

n ' «, from the oldest and rudest, to the 
y-finished axes and arrow-heads of 
the period immediately preceding the use 
of metal, the progress may be cl eany traced 
by insensible gradations. The blows given 
to bring the block to the desired shape by 
intentional chipping have left distinct 
marks ; and archaeologists have succeeded, 
with a little practice, in fasln'oning sim- 
ilar implements from modern flints Li 


river drifta since they have been tons^i 
under conditions where the preservati<?ii|- 
of such remains would be very unlikd^^t 
In fact, as Sir John Lubbock (now Lajjlf 
Avebury) points out, the bones found ilSf 
the river-grav(;ls are almost invariably;; 
those of animals larger than man, suo)|| 
as the mammoth and rhinoceros. Still 
few human bones have been found, su^^: 
cient to show that these river-drift men ; 
were probably a dolichocephalic or 
and narrow-headed race, with prominent; 
jaws, massive bones, and great muflcuWi 
strength, but still, although rude andj 
savage, of an essentially human type, 
and going a very little way towards bridge 
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fact, forgeries have been made by work- 
men in localities whore collectors were 
eager and credulous, though foi*tunately 
such forgeries are easily distinguished 
from genuine antiquities by the diflerent 
appearance of the old and recent frac- 
tures, and other signs whicli make it 
almost impossible to deceive an expe- 
rienced eye. The conclusion^ therefore, 
of one or our best archteologists may be 
safely accepted, that it is as impossible 
to doubt that tiicse rude stone flakes and 
hatcliete are works of human art, as it 
would be if we had found clasp-knives 
and carpenters’ adzes. 

The remains of human skeletons are, 
as might be expected, very mre in these 
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ing over the gap between the savage and 
the ape. 

A more complete view, however, of the 
conditions of human life at these remote 
eriods is atFonled l)y the evidence given 
y caves, wlif'ro naturally the remains pt 
man arc more abundant and much better 
presen ed. liefore ciitcn i ng, however, on 
the examination of this chiss of evidence, 
it may be well to give an instance which^ 
may help to familiarise the imagination 
with the vast periods of time w^hicli must 
have elapsed since Pala'olithic man leH 
these rude impleinents within reach of 
riv^r floods. • ^ 

Among the gravels in which Palaeolithlh 
hdcJies have been found, are some whSiill. 
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cap the cliff at Bournemouth at a lieight 
of about 130 feet alx>ye the sea. This 
eravel can be traced in a gradual fall 
From west to east, along the Hampshire 
coast and the shores of the Solent to 
beyond Spithead, and was evidently de- 
posited by a river which carried the 
drainage of the Dorsetshire and Hamp- 
shire downs into the sea to the eastwanl, 
and of which the present Avon, Test, and 
itchen were tributaries. But for such a 
river to run in such a course the whole of 
Poole and Christchurch bays must liave 
iKjen dry land, and the range of chfilk 
downs now broken through at the Needles 
must have been continuous. To borrow 
the words of Evans in his “Ancient Stone 
Implements,” “ Who, standing on the 
edge of the lofty cliff at Bournemouth, 
and gazing over the wide expanse of 
waters between the i)resent shore and a 
line connecting the Needles on the one 
hand and tlio Ballard Down Foreland on 
the other, can fully comprehend how 
immensely remote was the epoch when 
what is now that vast bay was high and 
dry land, and a long range of chalk 
downs, GOO feet above the sea, boumUnl 
the horizon on tht^ south? And yet this 
must have been the sight that met the 
eyes of those })rimeval men who fre- 
quented tlie banks of that ancient river 
which buried their handiworks in gravels 
tliat now cap the cliffs, and of the course 
of which so strange but indubitable a 
memorial subsists in what has now be- 
come the Solent Sea.” 

Any attempt to assign a more precise 
date than the vague one of immense 
antiquity to these early traces of prime\ al 
man, had better be postponed until we 
have examined the more detailed ami 

tensive body of evidence which has 
been afforded by the exploration of caves, 
to which the great discovery at Abbeville 
at once gave an immense impulse, and 
which has since been prosecuted in 
England, France, Belgium, and Germany, 
with the grefitest ardour and success. 

The caves in which fossil remains are 
found occur principally in limestone 
districts. They are due to the property 
which water possesses, when charged 
with a small quantity of carbonic acid, of 
dissolving lime. Kain falling on the 
earth’s surface takes up carbonic acid 
from contact with vegetable matter, and 
a portion of it finds its way through 
cracks and cro\dces in tlie subjacent rock 


to lower levels, wheie it comes otii 
springs of hard water charged with carli* [i 
oriate of lime from the rock which it has i] 
dissolved. It has been calculated thh#:! 
the average rainfall on a square mile ^ 
chalk thus carries away about 140 
of solid matter in a year. In this wam^ 
underground channels are formed, spmi&| 
of which become large enough to admih’^ 
of streams flowing through them, andji 
even rivers, as is seen in the limeston^’'J 
district of Carinthia, wliere considerable 1 
rivers are swallowed up and run for miles 
beneath the sui face. In tliis way cavernS. 
are formed, or sometimes a series of :, 
caverns, which represent the pools of the 
rivers which formerly flowed through 
them. Accumulations of whatever may 
have been brought flown by the stream, 
were formed at tJie bottom of tlieso poolsj 
and when, owing to changes in level or 
denudation of the gathering grounds, the 
rivers ceased to flow in the old channel, 
the pools became dry and were converted 
into caves, in which wild beasts and man 
found shelter and loft their remains. The 
(/ebris thus formed accumulated with a 
mixture of blocks whicli fell from the 
roof, and of red loainy earth consisting 
of tlie residue of the limestone rock in- 
soluble in water, and of dust and mud 
brought in by winds and floods, and 
occasionally interstratified by beds of 
stalagmite, composed of thin films of 
crystalline carbonate of lime, deposited 
drop by drop by drippings through the 
rock forming the roof of the cave. These 
drippings form what are called stalactites, 
which hang like iiendent icicles from the 
roof of caves, and as the drip falls from 
these it forms a cori-esponding deposit, 
known as stalagmite, on the floor below. 
The formation of this deposit is neces- 
sarily extremely slow, and it only goes 
on when the drojvs of water charged with 
a minute excess of carbonate of lime 
come in contact with the air; so tliat 
wlieiicver the lloor of the cave was under 
water no stalagmite (a>uld be formed. 
The alternations, thcrefi>re, of deposits of 
stalagmite represent altfjrnations of long 
periods during which the cave was 
generally dry or generally • flooded. 
During the dry periods, when the 
happened 'to be inhabited, the treading© 
on tjiie floor would pre^'e^it the accumula- 
tion of an unbroken . deposit of pur© 
stalagmite, and the crystalline matter 
would be employed in forming a solid 
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of the various d^ia into what is 
Ipowii as a breccia. 

? Another class of caves, or rock-shelters. 
liiiB been formed alon^ the sides 
l^le;;p^s bounded by cliffs, where the 
gratification is horizontal or nearly so . 
the different beds vary much in 
and permeability to water, 
softer strata weatlier away more 
^pidly than the others, and thus form 
hallow caves or deep recesses in the face 
the cliffs, 'with a floor of hard rock 
and a roof of hard rock above, 
dch afford dry and commodious shelters 
; any sort of animal, including man. 
Other respects they resemble the first 
of Clives in having their contents 
ited into a breccia by the dripping 
water charged with carbonate oi lime 
m tlie roof, and, if the cave happened 
be deserted for a long period, this 
fposit would in the same way form a 
t of stalagmite and seal up securely 
ir 3 rthing below it. In some cases, also, 

• roof would fall in, and thus preserve 
^ery thing previously existing in tlie 
tve for the investigation of future 
>l<^i8ts. 

^^^With these general remarks readers 
be able to underetand the evidence 
jpTorded by the remains of man found in 
li^vems, 1 will begin by taking as a 
:^pical case that of Kent’s Cavern, near 
^pprquay, because it is one of the earliest 
imd^st known, and all the facts con- 

* “ning it have been verified by explora- 
ns carefully conducted bva committee 
i^pointed by the British Association in 
f§64, which comprised the names of the 
lllkwt eminent authorities in geologv and 
tjjlfleontology, including those of Sir 
Charles Lyell, Sir Jolin Lubbock, Mr. 
.{brans, Mr. Boyd Dawkins, Mr. Pengelly, 
gnd others. 

t' 'The cave is about a mile east from 
ati^uay harbour, and runs into a hill of 
Sp^onian limestone in a winding course. 
Ipanding into large cli ambers connected 
^^rrow passages. Tlie following is a 
les of deposits in descending order in 
„ large chamber near the entrance : 
Large blocks of limestone which 
have fallen from the roof. 

A layer of black, muddv mould, 
three inches to twelve inches thick. 
Stalagmite one foot to three feet 
thick. 

Eed cave-earth with angular frag- 
^[^ts'of limestoi:|e of variable 




thickn^s, but in places five to six 
feet thick. 

In the black earth above the stalagmite 
were found a number of relics of the 
Neolithic or polished stone period, writli 
a few articles of bronze and pottery, 
some of which appear to 1^ of a date as 
late as that of the Homan occupation of 
Britain. Associated with these are ^nes 
of ox, sheep, goat, pig, and other ordinary 
forms of existing species, and there is an 
entire absence of any older fauna, or of 
any of the ruder forms of Palaiolithio 
implements. When we get below the 
stalagmite into the underlying cave- 
eai'th, tlie case is entirely reversed. Not 
a single specimen of polished or finely - 
wrought stone, or of potteiy, is to be 
found ; a vast number of celts or hdchea. 
scrapers, knives, hammer stones, and 
other stone implements, are met with, 
which are all of the rude Palaiolithic type 
found in river drifts, with a few bone 
implements such as harpoon-heads, a pin, 
an awl, and a needle, like those frequently 
met with in tlie caves of France and 
Belgium. Associated with these are a 
vast number of bones and teeth, all of 
which bfdong to the old Quaternary fauna, 
of which many species liave become 
extinct and others have migrated to 
distant latitudes. 

The following is a list of the mam- 
malian remains which ha\o been found 
in this cave-eartli below the stalagmite : 

Abundant. • 

The Cave Lion, a large extinct species of 
lion. 

Cave Hyaena, a large extinct species of 
hyaena. 

Cave Bear, a large extinct species of bear. 

Grizzly Bear. 

Mammoth {E/rphas primijemw). 

Khinoceros {T ichor at m), woolly or thick- 
nosed extinct species. 

Horse. 

Ifison. 

Irish Elk. 

Red Deer. 

Reindeer. 

SOAECB. 

Wolf. 

Fox. 

Glutton. 

Brown Bear. 

Urus. 

Hare. 

I^agomys, tailless Arctic har^ 

Water V'ole. 

Field V ol««. 






Bank Vole. 

' Beaver. 

And one specimen of the Maohairodus, or 
Great Sabre-toothed Tiger, which is one 
of the characteristic species of the upper 
Miocene and Pliocene formations. 

These constitute a fauna which is char- 
acteristic of the Pleistocene, Quaternary, 
or Palaiolithic period, and essentially | 
different from that of the prehistoric or 
Neolithic period, which is practically the 
same as that now existing, Wherever 
remains of the mammoth, woolly rhino- 
ceros, and cave bear are found, Palaeo- 
lithic implements may be expected, and 
wnverselj^. In fact ralaeolitliic man is 
as essentially part of the characteristic 
fauna of the Quaternary period, as the 
Palaeotherium is of the Eocene, or the 
Deinotlierium and Hipparion of the 
Miocene. 

A large number of other caves have 
been explored in England, notably the 
Victoria Cave near Settle, in Yorkshire, 
the Cresswell Caves in Derbyshire, the 
Gower Caves in South Wales, the Brix- 
ham Cave in Devonshire, the Woking 
Cave in Somersetshire, and King Arthur’s 
Cave in Herefordshire, and the results 
have been everywhere practically the 
same as those at Kent’s Cavern. Tlio 
same class of implements have been 
found and the same fauna, witli the oc- 
casional addition of a few species, among 
which the hippopotamus and Elephas 
antiquus are the most rem.arkable. 

So far as the river drifts and British 
caves are concerned, all that we could say 
of the Palieolithic period is that it is of 
vast antiquity, and must have lasted for 
an immense time, as it was in force for 
the whole time requisite for rivers like 
the Somme or Avon, which drain small 
are^s, to cut down their present valleys, 
often two or three miles wide, from the 
level of their upper gravels, which are in 
many places 100 to 150 feet above the 
level of the highest floods of the present 
rivers. 

But the caves of France and Belgium 
supply us ^vith more evidence, and enable 
us to trace the history of long periods of 
Palffiolithic time, and study in detail the 
succession of changes that have occurred, 
and the habits, arts, and industries of the 
various tribes of primitive men who 
occupied these caves and rock -shelters at 
these remote periods. In fact, it may be 
said with truth that we know more about 


the men who chased the mammoth 
reindeer in the South of Fraince perl^fi||« 
50,000 years ago, than we d6 about 
who lived there immediately before 
classical era, or less than 5,000 yeaH 
In certain provinces of France 
Belgium it happens fortunately 
there arc extemsive districts of limestoh^’ 
in which caverns and rock-shelters 
extremely abundant and full of PateSi 
lithic remains in an excellent state 
preservation. The abundance of sUt^Jj 
caves may be estimated from the 
that the clifis, bounding one small riveig: 
the Vezere, in the department of Dorj|; 
dogne in the South of France, conta^i 
in a distance of eight or ten miles 
few^er than nine different stations, eaclS' 
of which has given a vast variety 
remains embedded in the breccias ana 
cave-earths of their respective floors 
and the small river Lesse m Belgium hM 


been scarcely less prolific. Of the abun^f 
dance of the human and animal remainHi; 
found in such caverns it may be sufficieiil| 
to say that one alone, that of Chaleux iid 
the valley of the Lesse, is computed 
Dumont to have yielded not less tha^l 
40,000 distinct objects. 

The great abundance of remains thu^ 
collected, both of human bones and iin*i: 
plements, and of animals contempom^« 
neous with them, Iiave made it possib^, 
to classify and arrange, in relative ord^\ 
of time, a good many of the subdivision^;: 
of the ralseolithic period. This has be^ 
done partly by the order of superposition^ 
and partly by the greater or less r!ld0^i 
ness of the implements of stone 
bone, and by the greater or less abund* 
ance of those animals of the Quatemalryj 
fauna whicli appeared first and disap*: 
peared .soonest. The result has been M 
show that the period when vast herds 
of reindeer roamed over the plains of 
Southern France up to the Pyrenees was 
not the earliest, but was preceded by 
long period when the reindeer was scarc^i 
and the remains of the mammoth, cay| 
bear,’ and cave hyama were more abun^ 
dant than in the following ages. Tb^ 
implements of this period are of tbl 
earlier river-drift typo and extremdy 
rude, and there is an almost entj]!^ 
absence of instruments of bone. 


Gradually as we pass upwards, 
more Soujbhern forms of elephant, rniii^ 
cerds, antelopes, and great carnivora 
appear, and tiie mammoth and cave bei^ 
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becmne scarcer, while the reindeer be- 
comes more and more abundant until at 
len^h it furnishes the chief source of 
food, and its horns one of the principal 
materials for the manufacture of imple- 
ments. Concurrently with this change 
we find a progressive improvement in the 
arts of life, as shown by stone imple- 
ments more carefully chipped into a 
greater variety of forms, and arrow and 
lance-heads, barbed liarpoons, awls, and 
needles for sewing skins, made chietly 
from the antlers of the reindeer. 

At length we arrive at one of the most 
interesting facts disclosed by these re- 
, searches, that during one of the later or 
I reindeer periods of the Paleolithic era, 

J many of the caves in the South of France, 
and also in Switzerland and Southern 
I Germany, were occupied by a race wlio, 
Mike the Esquimaux of the present day, 
had a strong artistic tendency, and were 
i constantly drawing wdth the point of a 
i flint on stone or bone, or modelling with 
1 flint knives from horns and bones, 
i sketches of the animals they Imnted, 
scenes of the chase, or other objects 
, wliich struck tlieir fancy. These are ex- 
, ceedingly well done, so that there is no 
difiiculty in recognising tlic animals in- 
tended to be represented, among wliich 
are the mammoth, cave bear, reindeer, 
wild horse, and wild ox. The sketch of 
the mammoth which is engraved on a 
piece of ivory, from the cave of La 
Madeleine in the valley of the Vezcre, is 
particularly interesting, as it corresponds 
exactly with the mammoth whose body 
was found entire in frozen mud on the 
banks of a river in Siberia, and it sets at 
rest all possible question of man having 
been really contemporary with tliis ex- 
tinct animal in the South of France. 

The drawings and carvings of other 
animals, especially of tlie reindeer, are 
often extremely spirited, and one es- 
pecially of a reindeer engraved on a bit 
of bone from a cave at Thayngen, near 
Schaffhausen in Switzerland, would do 
credit to any modem animal painter. A 
very few human figures are found among 
th^e primeval drawings, but strangely, 
' while the animals are so well drawn, 
those of men are very inferior ana 
almost infantine in execution. They are 
guificient, however, to show that the naked 
savage of P^rigord, armed with a stone 
lance or javelin, pursued and slew the 
formidable aurochs. To these may 


be added rock -carvings in Denmark^ and 
figures on limestone clilFs in the Maritime 
Alps, while if, as some authorities, among 
them Arthur Evans and Sergi, think, 
they point to a primitive script, still 
more important are the characters 
painted in peroxide of iron on pebbles 
discovered by Piette in the Mas-d'Azil 
cave, in tlie South East of France. 

We do not, however, depend on these 
drawings for evidence of the sort of men 
who inliabited these caves in Palreolithic 
days. A large number of skulls and 
complete skeletons have been found in 
different caves, some of which have 
served as sepulchral vaults for families 
and tribes, wlvile in others individuals 
have been crushed by falls of rock, or 
otherwise interred, and in a few cases 
skulls and bones have been found at 
great depths in river drifts, and in the 
loess, or fine glacial mud which fills up 
the valley of the Rhine and other areas 
over which the great Swiss glaciers when 
melting poured their turbid streams. 

From among the more important dis- 
coveries of remains of man himself, there 
may be chosen as typical : 1. those from 
the Spy cavern ; 2. from the Neanderthal 
cavern • and 3. from the pliocene d(q)Osits 
of Trinil, Java. 

1. Tfie Petche aux Roches cavern at 
Spy, Belgium, yielded two nearly com- 
plete skeletons of a male and female, 
associat(id with a large number of im- 
phnnents of a character somewliat above 
those of the Drift. The skulls had 
enormous superciliary (eyebrows) ridges, 
re-ceding forelieads, ma.ssive jaws, and 
other apelike features to which the 
general cliaracter of tlje rest of the 
skeletons approximated. Those remains 
were discovered in 188G. 

2. Tldrty ye^irs earlier there was found 
in a Quaternary deposit in theFeldhofen 
cave of the Neander Valley, Rhenish 
Prussia, a calvaria, or brain-cap, in- 
dicating similar fe<atures to tliose of the 
Spy skulls, and pronounced by Huxley 
“as the most apdike” yet discovered to 
that time, althougli not approaching 
the assumed special features of the 
“ missing link.” 

3. More remarkable than either of 
these specimens are tlie brain-cap, thigh- 
bone, and two molar teeth, found in 
1891-92 by Dr. Eugene Dubois in the 
upper pliocene beds at Trinil, on the 

I banks of the river Bengavan, in Java, 




Portrait of Mammoth. 

Drawn with a flint on a piece of Mammoth'* ivorj ; from Cave of La Madeleine, Dordogne, France, 
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From Grotto of Thajixgeii, near Hchaffhaueon, Bwitjterland. 



^hich he holds to be the frugments of an 
^imal named by him Pithecanthropus 
Erectus, or “upright ape-man.” The 
lifeveral portions were found adjacent, but 
at different times, so that their identity 
as parts of the same individual has been 
questioned. But although anthropolo- 
gists are not in agreement as to the 
remains being positively human, the 
majority hold that opinion, and it is not 
witnout significance to note that the 
bones were found in tliat part of tlie 
globe where it is highly probable that 
man and ape became differentiated. A 
comparison of the cranium with that of 
Neanderthal shows that it is of decidedly 
lower type, and that it may be classified 
as between the Neanderthal man and the 
gorilla. 

In trying to fix anything like definite 
dates for man’s existence upon earth, we 
must reverse the process by which wo 
have proved the enormous antiquity of 
his earliest remains, and ascend step by 
step from the known to the unknown. 
The first step is that supplied by 
history. 

Until very recently, the palm of an- 
tiquity, limiting that term to the historic 
perioa, rested with Egypt. Its chron- 
ology started with Meiies, its reputed ear- 
liest king, whose date Professor Flinde,r3 
Petrie fixes at 4777 b.c. “ with a possible 
error of a century.” The old scepticism 
as to the actual personality of the ancient 
Pharaohs is dispelled by modern research, 
Professor Petrie having found traces of 
kings before Menes, while there appears 
good reason for accepting Dr, Borchardt’s 
claims to have discovered the actual 
tomb and personal relics of tliat king at 
Nagada, a little north of Thebes. 

But it would seem that Egypt must 
yield priority to Balwlonia. For in 
recent excavations at Nuffar or Nippur, 
in Northern Babylonia, Dr. Hilprecht 
has unearthed from the deepest human 
•deposits in the ruins of the temple of 
Bel a number of tablets which lie 
contends justify him in dating the 
founding of that temple, and the first 
settlement of the city, “ somewhere be- 
tween 7,000 and 6,000 b.c. and possibly 
•earlier.” And as the tablets are in- 
•scribed with cuneiform characters, which 
are the slow outcome of picture-writing, 
as are ail other alphabetic and syllabic 
signs, it may yet be proved that Babylonia 
potiseased a script at least 1,300 years 


before the earliest known JEgyptw 
hieroglyphs. It is true that theijS^Idve df 
the decorative and their veneration fbr 
what is old may explain the persistence 
of the use of primitive modes of writing 
among the Egyptians, but this cannot 
weigh against the argument that tlje 
more central position of Mesopotamia 
gave her .advantages which quickened 
culture within her borders. 

Nor do these two great empires mono- 
polise the story of antiquity. Explor- 
ations in Greece and the surrounding 
archipelago have brought to light a third 
venerable centre, perchance an indigenous 
centre of civilisation, whose relics show 
that “ we have probably to deal with a 
total period of civilisation in the A^^gean 
not much shorter than that in the Nile 
Valley.” So that centuries before the 
Pluenicians launched their craft upon 
the Midland Sea, or sailed beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, and at a period when 
the Iliad and Odyssey ^ were not in 
existence, there was active intercourse 
between East and West, intercourse, as 
evidenced by the discovery of a com- 
mercial script, even between Arabia and 
Iberia. Thus does the epigraphic and 
otlier material which the spade of the 
antiquarian has upturTied and the skill 
of tbo philologist deciphered, push ever 
farther back the horizon of history. 
But beyond that receding marge lie the 
vast domains of man’s past wliieh it is 
the province of the prehistoric archeB- 
ologist, the pala'ontologist, and the geol- 
ogist to explore. 

Here, then, we take leave of the one 
and follow the guidance of the other. 

Tlie earliest Ijistorical civilisations were 
all acquainted with metals, chiefly in the 
form of bronze, which is an alloy of 
copper and tin, very hard, easily cast, 
and well adapted for every description of 
tool and weapon. Indeed, it has only 
been suj^rseded hy iron within recent 
historical times. But the Bronze Age 
was preceded by a long Neolithic perioa, 
when stone, finely wrought and often 
ground or polished, was used for the 
purposes to which metal was afterwards 
applied. The men of this Neolithic 
period, who reached Euroi)e from the 
east or south, probably fmm both regions, 
were comparatively civilised ; they had 
all the common domestic animal^ the 
dog, horse, ox, sheep, goat^ and pig ; also 
some of the oultivat^cer^s and fruits ; 
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they knew, the arts of cooking, spinning- 
weaving, and pottery, they were grouped 
into clans and tril^es, and lived in villages. 

think the Iberian or Basque jaeople 
may be a remnant of this Neolithic race, 
who were driven westward by the later 
w4ve of Celtic migration just as the 
Celts were driven by the still later waves 
of Teutonic and Slavonic immigrants. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that a 
Neolithic people were spread very widely 
over the globe, as their remains of very 
similar character are found almost every- 
where in Europe, Asia, and America, and 
always in association with the existing 
or most recent fauna and configuration 
of the earth’s sui’face. 

The difficulty in assigning any precise 
date for these remains arises very much 
from tlie fact that the Neolithic passed 
into the Bronze or historical civilisation, 
at different times in different countries. 
The Australians, the rolynesians, and the 
Esq^uimaux were or are still in the Stone 
period, while steam-engines are spinning 
cotton at Manchester, and the most 
famous cities of Egypt and the East liave 
been for centuries buried under shapeless 
mounds of their own ruins. It is probable 
that all Europe remained in tlie Neolithic 
stage for many centuries after the his- 
torical date of the commencement of the 
Egyptian empire. 

Still there are some remains which may 
enable us to form an approximate con- 
jecture of tlie time during which this 
Neolithic period may have lasted. 

The two priricip.al clues are furnished : 

1. By the Danisli mosses and kitchen- 
middens. 

2. By the Swiss lake-dwellings. 

In Denmark there are a number of peat 
mosses varying in depth from ten to thirty 
feet, which have been formed by the 
filling-up of small lakes or ponds in 
hollows of the Glacial drift. Around 
the borders of these mosses, and at vari- 
ous depths in them, lie trunks of trees 
which have grown on their margin. At 
the present surface are found beecli-trees, 
which are now, and have been throughout 
the whole historical period of 2,000 years, 
the Prevalent form of forest vegetation 
in Denmark. Xiower down is found a 
zone of oaks, a tree which is now rare 
and almost superseded by the beech. And 
still lower, towards the bottom of tlie 
mosses the fallen trees are almost en- 
tirely Scotch firs, which have been long 


unknown in Denmark and when intro- 
duced will not thrive there. It is evident 
therefore, that there have lieen three 
changes of climate, causing three entire 
changes in the forest vegetation in Den- 
mark, since these mosses began to be 
formed. The latest has lasted certainly 
for 2,000 years, and we cannot toll how* 
much longer, so that some period of more 
than 6,000 years must be assumed for the 
three changes. 

Now, it is invariably found that remains 
of the Iron Age are confined to the pre- 
sent or beech era, while bronze is found 
only in that of oak, and the Age of Stone 
coincides with that of the Scotch fir. 

The kitclicn-middcns afford anotlier 
memorial of the prehistoric age in Den- 
mark. There are mounds found all along 
the sheltered sea-coasts of the mainland 
and islands, consisting cliiefly of shells of 
the oyster, cockle, limpet, and other shell- 
fish, which have been eaten by the ancient 
dwellers on these coasts. Mixed-up with 
these are the bones of various land ani- 
mals, birds, and fish, and flint flakes, 
axes, worked bones and horns, and other 
implements, including rude hand-made 
pottery. The relics are very much the 
same as tliose found in the fir zone of the 
peat mosses, and althougli old as com- 
pared with the Iron or liistorical age, 
they do not denote any extreme antiquity. 
The sliells are all of existing species, 
though the larger size of some or those 
found on the shores of the Baltic shows 
that tlm salt water of the. North Sea had 
then a freer access to it than at present. 
The bones of animals, birds, and fish are 
also all of existing species, and no re- 
mains of extinct animals, such as the 
mammoth, or even of reindeer, have been 
found. By far the most common are the 
red deer, roe-deer, and wild boar. The 
dog was known, and appears to have 
been the only domestic animal among the 
e;u*liest Neolithic peoples. 

Most of. the stone implements are rude, 
but a few carefully-worked weapons have 
been found, ana a few specimens of 
polished axes, which, with the presence 
of pottery and the nature of the fauna, 
show conclusively that these Danish re- 
mains are ail of the Neolithic and 
subsequent t© 'the close of . the Glacial 
perioa. Jn fact, similar shell tnounds are 
found in almost all quarters of the globe 
where savage tribes have lived on the 
sea-coast, subsisting mainly on shell-fish, 
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and they are probal^ still being formed 
on the snores of the Greenland and Arctic 
Beas, and in Australia, and remote islands 
of the Pacific. 

Human remains are scarce in these 
Danish deposits, but numerous skulls 
and skeletons have been found in tumuli 
wbichj from their situation and from 
stone implements being buried with the 
dead, may be reasonably inferred to be 
those of the people of tlie peat mosses 
and shell mounds. They denote a short 
race with small and very round heads, in 
many respects resembling the present 
Lapps, but with a more projecting ridge 
over the eye. 

On the whole, all we can conclude from 
these Danish remains is that at some 
period, not less than 6,000 or 7,000 years 
ago, when civilisation had already beem 
long established in the vall^of the Nile, 
rude races resembling the Lapps or Es- 
quimaux lived on the shores of the Baltic, 
who, although so much more recent, 
and acquainted with the domestic dog, 
pottery, and the art of polishing stone, 
nad not advanced much beyond the con- 
dition of the later cave-men of the South 
of Franco ; and that this race was suc- 
ceeded b^ one which brought in the much 
higher civilisation of the Bronze Age. 

The lake-dwellings of Switzerland give 
still more detailed and interesting infor- 
mation as to Neolithic times. 

During a very dry summer in 1854, the 
Lake of Zurich fell below its usual level 
and disclosed the remains of ancient piles 
driven into the mud, from which a num- 
of deer-horns and other implements were 
dredged up. This led to further researches, 
and the result has been that a large 
number of villages built on tliese piles 
has been discovered in almost all the 
Swiss lakes, as well as in those of Italy 
and other countries. On the whole, more 
than 200 have been discovered in Swit- 
zerland, and fresh ones are being con- 
stantly brought to light. They range 
over a long period, a few belonging to 
the Iron Age and even to Homan times ; 
while the greater number are almost 
equally divided between the Age of 
Bronze and that of Stone. Some of them 
are of large size, and must have been 
long inhabited and supported a numerous 
popuhition, from the immense number of 
implements found, which at one station 
alone, that of Concise on the Lake of 
NeUfch&tel, amounted to 26,000. These 


implements consist mainly of axes, knives, 
arrow-heads, saws, chisels, hammers, awls, 
and needles, with a quantity of broken 
pottery, spindle-whorls, sinkers for nets, 
and otner objects. 

In the oldest stations, where no tr^e 
of metal is found, and the decay ''of 
the piles to a lower level sliows the 
greatest antiquity, the implements are 
all of the Neolithic typo, and the animal 
remains a.ssociated with them are all of 
the recent fauna. There are no mam- 
moths, rhinoceroses, or reindeer ; the 
wild animals are the red deer and roe, the 
unis, bison, elk, bear, wolf, wild cat, fox, 
badger, wild boar, ibex, and other ejtist- 
iiig species ; and of domestic animals, the 
dog, pig, horse, goat, sheep, and at least 
two varieties of oxen. Lirds, reptiles, 
and fish were all of common existing 
species. Carbonised eai's of wheat and 
barley have been found, as also pears and 
apples, and the seeds, stones, and shells 
of raspberry, blackberry, wild plum, 
hazel-nut, and beech-nut. Twine, and 
bits of matting made of flax, as well as 
the occurrence of spindle-whorls, show 
that the ])ile dwellers were acquainted 
with the art of weaving. 

On the whole, these pile-villages show 
that a large population lived in Switzf^r- 
land for a long time before the dawn of 
history, and that they had already attained 
a considerable amount of civilisation at 
their first appearance, which went on 
steadily increasing down to the time of the 
Roman conquest. V arious attempts have 
been made to fix an approximate date for 
the earliest of these pile-villages, but they 
have not been very successful. They 
liave been based mainly on the amount 
of silting up which has taken place in 
some of the smaller lakes since the )nles 
were driven in, as compared witli that 
wliich has occurred since tlie Roman 
period. The best calculations appear to 
show that 6,000 or 7,000 years ago 
Switzerland was already inhabited by 
men who used polished stone implements, 
but how long they had been there we 
have no distinct evidence to show. 
Perhaps 10,000 years may be taken as the 
outside limit of time that can be allowed 
for the Neolithic period in Switzerland, 
Denmark, or any Known part of Europe. 

In Egypt, however, there is evidence of 
a much greater antiquity. Frauen t« 
of pottery, which was entirely unknown 
in the Palfieolitliio age, have b^n brouglit 
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up by borings in the Nile Valley from 
depths which, at the average rate of ac- 
cumulation tnere during the last 3,000 
years of three inches and a half in a 
century, would denote an age of from 

13.000 to 18,000 years. Looking at the 
dtmse population and high civilisation of 
Egypt at the commencement of history, 

7.000 years- ago, it is higlily probable that 
tliis time at least must have elapsed 
since the country was first occupied by a 
setih^ agricultural population as f;ir 
advanced in the arts of life as the lake- 
dwellers of Switzerland. 

Any calculation, however, of Neolithic 
time takes us back a v<*ry short step in 
the history of the hunnin race. The 
Palaeolithic period must evidently have 
bficn of va.stjy longer duration. 

If ('re it is convenient to note that the 
theory of an absolute bn^ak, through geo- 
logical changes and subordinate causes, 
between the Palaeolithic and Neolithic 
Ages which long held tlie field, ha.s dis- 
appeared (except in Great Britain) before 
the evidence against tenantless intervals 
in prehistoric times. ^i'he tools and 
weapons found in certain caves, as at 
Solutr^, in the Ma^on district, and at 
Mentone, show an overlapping of earlh^r 
and later specimens, wliich witne.s.s to 
fusion in more or less degree betwc'on 
pre]ii.storic peoples. Doubtless in the 
more northerly xmrts of the Continent 
there w ere local migrations and retreats, 
but tliere was no wholesale withdiawal 
or extermination of the ruder races, 
leaving vacant areas for their conquerors. 
Europe has been eontinuously inhabited 
by nian since h(j first set his foot in it, and 
the proofs of this, ev(*r increasing, come 
in the shape of the rude specinien.s of 
art which link Northern witb Boulhern 
hmrope, and, wliat is of the (h^qa^st 
interest, both regions wdth the Ea.stern 
Mciditcrrantian. For these and other 
materials, more advanced in character, 
are revolutionising the old theories of 
European civilisation, which held it to 
be a wholly imported product, and are 
showing how indigenous that culture 
was, originating, mayhap, as sliown 
already, in the islands of the Aegean, and 
diffusing itself, not without Oricintal 
influences upon it, in westerlv directions. 

In carrying our researches furtlier 
hack, the possibility of assigning any- 
thing like a definite date for the existence 
of man depends on the question whetlier 


it is possible to fix any approximate dates 
for the commencement and duration of the 
Glacial period. 

In the first place, how do we know 
that there has been any such period? 

In England we are more familiar with 
w'ater than with ice ; we tliei efore recog- 
nise at once the signs of the action of ^ 
water. If we come across a dry channel, * 
winding in alternating curves between 
eroded banks, and showing deposits of 
gravel and silt, we say without hesitation, 

“ Here a river formerly ran.” But if we 
had lived in Bwitzcrlaiid, we should 
recognise with equal certainty the signs 
of glacial action. Bup])ose any one 
visiting Chamouni walks up the valley 
to the foot of the Mer de Glace, where 
the Arve issues from the glacier, let us 
say in autumn, when the front of the 
glaei(ir has shrunk hack some distance, 
what (loes he s(ie ? Hounded and polished 
rocks, wliicli seem as if they had lieen 
planed bv a gigantic plane working 
dowiiwarcls over them, and on these a 
mass of miscellaneous rubbish shot down 
as if from a dust-cart, consisting of 
stones of all size.s, some of thcni boulders 
as big as a house, scattered irregularly 
on a mass of clay and sand. When he 
looks more closely he will see that these 
stones are not rounded as they would be 
by running water, but blunted at their 
angles by a slow grinding action ; and 
in many cases, botli the stones and the 
rocks on which they rest are scratched 
and striated in a direction which is that 
of the glacier’s motion. At tlie bottom 
of this rubbish-licap he will find the clay 
into wdiicli the rock has been ground by 
the full weight of the glacier, very stitf 
and compact ; while if he looks down the 
valley, he will see, on a liot day, a swollen 
and turbid ri\er issuing from the melt- 
ing ice and flooding tlie meadows, on 
which it wrill hvtve a deposit oi fine mud. 
'Jdjese are effects actually produced by 
ice ; and wliorever ho sees them he can 
infer the former presence of a glacier, as 
certainly as wlien he sees a bed of 
roundecl pebbles he infers the former 
presence of running \vater. The planed 
rocks are commonly known as ruches 
?uof(tonmes^ from a fancied resemblance of 
their smooth, rounded hummocks to the 
backs of^ a floi„*k of sheep lying down ; 
the rubCish heaps are called moraines ; 
and the stiff Imttom clay with boulders 
embedded in it is called the grvmd- 
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maraim. till, or boulder clay; while the 
blunted and scratched stones are said to 
be glaciated. 

Aii^e tests, therefore, roches moutcmmAea^ 
moraines, boulders, and glaciated stones, 
are infallible proofs that wherever we 
find them there has been ice-action, 
either in the form of glaciers, or of ice- 
bergs, which are onljr detached portions 
of glaciers floated-oH* when the glacier 
ends in the sea. Now, if our inquirer 
extends his view, lie will find that these 
signs, the meaning of which he has 
learned at the head of the valley of 
Chamouni, are to be found equally in 
every valley and over the whole plain of 
Switzerland, up to a height of more than 
^000 feet on the slope of the opposite 
Jura range, while on the Italian side the 
Glacial drift extends far into the plains 
of Piedmont. 

Extending our view still more widely, 
we find that every high mountain range 
in the Northern heniisphei’e lias had its 
system of glaciers ; and one great 
mountain mass, that of Scandinavia, has 
been the nucleus of an enormous ice-cap, 
radiating to a distance of not less than 
1,000 miles, and thick enough to block up 
with solid ice the North Sea, the German 
Ocean, the Baltic, and even the Atlantic 
up to the 100 fathom line. This ice-cap, 
coalescing with local glaciers from the 
higher lands of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, swept over their surface, regard- 
less of minor inequalities of hill and valley, 
as far south as to the present Thames 
Valley, grinding-down rocks, scattering 
drift and boulders, and, in fact, doing 
the first rough sub-soil ploughing which 
prepared nmst of our present arable 
fields for cultivation. The same ice-sheet 
spread masses of similar drift over 
Northern Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
and the northern half of European 
Russia, and left behind it numerous 
boulders which must have travelled all 
tlie way from Norway or Lapland. 

If we cross the Atlantic we find the 
same thing repeated on a still larger 
scale in North America. A still more 
gigantic ice-cap, radiating from the 
Laurentian ranges, which extend to- 
wards the Pole from Canada, has 
glaciated all the minor mountain ranges 
to the south up to heights sometimes 
exceeding 3,000 feet, and coalescing with 
vast glaciers thrown off by the llocky 
Mountains from their eastern fiauks, has 


swept over the whole Continent, leaving 
its record in the form of drift and 
boulders, down to the 40th par^lel of 
latitude. It is difficult to realise the 
existence of such gigantic glaciers, but 
the proofs they have left are incontj;o- 
vertible, and we have only to look *to 
Greenland to see similar effects actually 
in operation. The whole of that vast 
country, where at former periods of the 
earth’s history, fruit-trees grew and a 
genial climate prevailed, is now buried 
deep under one solid ice-cap, from 
which only a few of the highest 
peaks protrude, and which discharges 
its surplus accumulation of winter 
snow by huge glaciers filling all the 
fiords and pushing out into the sea 
with an ice- wall sometimes forty or fifty 
miles in length, from wfiich icebergs are 
continually breaking off and floating 
away. A still more gigantic ice-wall 
surrounds the Southern Pole, and in a 
comparatively low latitude presented, 
an insuperable bfirrier to the further 
progress of the ships of Sir J. Roshs 
expedition. 

A still closer examination of the 
Glacial period shows that it was not one 
single period of Vtienso cold, but a pro- 
longed period, during which there were 
several aitornations, the glaciers having 
retreated and advanced several times with 
comjiaratively mild inter-glacial periods, 
but finally with a tendency on each suc- 
cessive advance to contract its area, until 
the ice shrank into the recesses of high 
mountains, where alone we now find it. 
Another noteworthy point is that during 
this long Glacial penod there were 
several great oscillations in the level of 
sea and land. 

Such was the Glacial period, and to 
assign its date is to fix the date when we 
know with certainty that man alroatly 
existed, and had for some long though 
unknown time previously been an in- 
habitant of earth. Is this possible j To 
answer this question we must begin by 
considering what are the causes, or com- 
bination 01 causes, which may have given 
rise to such a Glacial period. When we 
look at the causes which actually pro- 
duce existing glaciera, we find that ex- 
treme cold alone is not sufficient. In the 
coldest known region of the earth, in 
Eastern Siberia, there are no glaciers, for 
the land is low and level and the air dry. 
On the other hand, in New Zealand, m 
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latitude of England and with a 
mean annual temperature very similar 
to that of the West of PJcotland, enormous 
glaciers descend to within 700 feet of the 
searlevel. The reason is obvious ; the 
Ate of the South Island rise to the height 
oil 1,000 feet above the sea, and the pre- 
valent westerly w'inds strike on them 
laden with moisture from their passage 
over a wide expanse of ocean. In like 
manner, in the case of the Swiss Alps, 
the Himalayas, and other great mountain 
ranges, high land and moist winds 
everywJiere make glaciers. Given the 
moist wind, any great depression of 
tomfierature, whether arising from 
elevation of land or other causes, will 
make it deposit its moisture in the form 
of snow, and the accumulation of snow 
on a large surface of elevated land must 
inevitably relieve itself by pushing down 
rivers of ice to the point where it melts, 
just as the rain-fail relieves itself by 
* pouring down rivers to the point where 
the surplus water finds its level in the 
sea. 

When the two conditions of high land 
and moist winds are combined, low 
temperature increases their cilcct, and 
tJje snow-fall consolidates into a great 
ice-cap, from which only the tops or the 
highest mountains project, and which 
pushes out gignntic glaciers far over 
surrounding countries and into atHacent 
seas. Such is now the case in Ureen- 
land, and was formerly the case in 
Scandinavia, where a huge sheet of ice 
radiated from it over Northern Germany 
as far as Dresden, filled up the Norlh 
Sea, and, coalescing with smaller ice- 
caps from the highlands of Scotland, 
England, and Wales, buried the British 
Islands up to the Thames under massive 
ice. At tne same period glaciers from 
the Alps filled the whole plain of 
Switerland, and in North America tlie 
ice cap extended from Labrador to 
Pliiladelphia. 

The first remark to be made is that, 
as ^ese phenomena depend primarily on 
moist winds, and only secondarily on 
cold, and as moist winds imply great 
evaporation and therefore great solar 
heat over extensive surfaces of water, all 
explanations are worthless which suppose 
a general prevalence of cold, either from 
less solar radiation, passage through a 
wider region of space, or otherwise. 
We must seek for a cause which is con- 


sistent with the general laws of Natursu 
and with the leading facts of the actual 
generation of glaciers at the present day. 

Astronomers believe that they have 
discovered such a cause in the theory 
first started by Mr. Croll, that the glacia- 
tion of the Northern hemisphere was due 
to a secular change in the shape of the* 
earth’s orbit, combined with the shorter 
changes produced by the precession of the 
equinoxes. The latter cause is due to the 
fact that the earth is not an exact sphere, 
but slightly protuberant at the equator, 
and that the attraction of the sun on this 
protuberant matter prevents the axis 
round which tlie earth rotates from re- 
maining exactly parallel with itself, and 
makes it move slowly round its mean 
position just as we see in the case of a 
schoolboy’s top, which reels round an 
imaginary upright axis while spinning 
rapidly. This revolution- in the case of 
the earth completes its circle in about 
21,000 years, so that if summer, when the 
pole is turned towards the sun, occurred 
in the Northern hemisphere when the 
earth was in perihelion, or nearest the 
sun, and consequently winter when it was 
in aphelion, or furthest away from the 
sun, after 10,600 years the position would 
be exactly reversed, and winter would 
occur in perihelion and summer in 
aphelion ; the Southern hemisphere then 
enjoying the same conditions as those of 
the Northern one 10,500 years earlier. 
And in another 10,500 years things would 
come back to their original position. 

Now if the earth’s orbit were an exact 
circle this would make no difference^ all 
the four seasons would be of the same 
duration and would receive the same solar 
heat in both hemispheres, and if the 
orbit were nearly circular, so that the 
difference between the perihelion and 
aphelion distances was small, the effect 
would bo small also. But if the orbit 
flattened out or Ix'came more eccentric, 
the eficot- would be increased. The time 
of traversing the aphelion portion of the 
annual orbit would beceme longer and 
that of traversing the periludion portion 
shorter, as the orbit deparbd from, the 
form of a cii^cle and became more elliptic. 
Whenever, therefore, the North Pole was 
turned away from the sun in aphelion, 
the winters would be longer than the 
summers in the Northern hemisphere, 
and conversely, the summers would be 
longer than the winters when, after an 
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interval of 10,600 years, precession 
brought about the opposite condition of 
icings, in which winter occurred in 
perihelion. 

At present the earth’s orbit is nearly 
circular, and the Northern hemisphere is 
nearest the sun in winter and furthest 
from it in summer, but the difference is 
only about 3,000,000 miles, or a small 
fraction of the total mean distance of 
93 ,OOOjOOO miles, which makes the winter 
half of the year shorter than the summer 
half by nearly eight days. 

But mathematical calculations show 
that under the complicated attractions 
of the sun, moon, and larger planets, the 
eccentricity of the eartlr^s orbit slowly 
changes at long and irregular intervals, 
but always within fixed limits, increasing 
up to a certain point and then diminish- 
ing till it approaches the circular form, 
when it agjJlii increases. The muximum 
limit of eccentricity makes the difference 
between the greatest and least distances 
of the earth from the sun range between 
12,000,000 and 14,000,000 miles, which is 
four or five times as great as at present ; 
and with this eccentricity, and winter in 
aphelion in the Northern hemisphere, the 
winter half of the year in Northern 
latitudes would bo twenty-six days longer 
than the summer half, instead of eight 
days shorter as at present. In this state of 
things the quantity of heat received daily 
from the sun in winter would be such as 
to lower the temperature of the whole 
Northern hemispliere by 35° Fahrenhtit, 
and reduce the average January tem- 
perature of England from 39 to 4°, while 
the mean summer temperature would be 
about 60“ higher than at present. But 
this summer heat, derived from solar 
radiation, would not countiTact the cold 
of winter, for all moisture during winter 
being accumulated in ice and snow, most 
of the solar heat of summer would be 
expended in supplying latent heat to melt 
a portion of this frozen accumulation, 
and dense fogs would intercept a large 
amount of the solar radiation. 

After 10,600 years this state of things 
would be entirely reversed, and with 
twenty-six days more of summer, and 
the earth 12,000,000 miles nearer the sun 
in winter, the Nort-hem hemisphere would 
enjoy something like perpetual spring. 

can be no doubt tliat these are real 
causes, and the only dififioulty is to account 
for their not having Ijeen more invariable 


in their operation and given us a wnstant 
succession of Glacial periods since the 
commencement of geological time, when- 
ever the eccentricity became great, which 
occurs at irregular periods, but practically 
about three times in every 3,000,0(^ 
years. The answer is that tlie effects 
would only occur when the other con- 
ditions were present, viz., high land, moist 
winds, and an absence oi oceanic currents 
of warm water like the Gulf Stream. 
Tlie latter is one of the main causes which 
aftect temperature. The difference of 
temperature between the equatorial and 
X^olar regions causes a constant overflow 
of heated air from south to north, which 
is replaced by an indraught of colder air 
from north to south, which, owing to the 
grejiter velocity of the ci^rtlis rotation 
towards the equator, takes the form of 
trade-winds blowing constantly from a 
more or less easterly direction. These 
winds, sweeping over the Atlantic Ocean, 
rai.se its level at its western barrier, and 
the accumulation clc.flected by Amen( a 
flows ofl' in a current which extends to 
tlie western shores of Europe and carrif^s 
mild winters into the extreme North. I n 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands, which 
are nearly in the same latitude as Cape 
Farewell in Greenland, there is so little 
ice that skating is a rare accomplishment, 
and curling, the roaring game which is so 
popular some degrees iiiriher south, is 
Quite unknown. Jf Uie Gulf Stream wta'e 
diverted, and tlie highlands of Scotland 
uplieaved to the height of the AJps of 
New Zealand, the whole country would 
again be buried under glaeders pushing 
out into the Atlantic and Gorman Ocean. 

Idiese considerations may show why 
every period of great eccentricity was 
not necessarily a Glacial period, though 
under certain conditions it must inevit- 
ably have been so, and geologists are 
generally agreed that the last period of the 
sort must have been one of the main 
causes of the great refrigeration which 
set in over the whole Northern hemi- 
sphere towards the close of the Pliocene 
period, and continued until recent times. 
But in this case we can fix the date with 
great accuracy, for calculation shows that 
the last period of great eccentricity 
began 240,000 years ago, and lasted 
160,000 years. For the last 60,000 years 
the departure of tlie earth’s orbit from 
the circular form has been exceptionally 
small. We may suppose the (Jlacial 
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period, therefore, to have commenced 

2401.000 years ago, come to its height 

160.000 years ago, and finally passed 
away 80,000 years before the present 
time. 

These dates receive much confirmation 
from conclusions drawn from a totally 
cffierent class of facts. A bed of existing 
marine shells of Arctic type, apparently 
belonging to one of the latest pnases of 
the Glacial period, has been found on the 
top of a hill in North Wales which is now 
1,100 feet above the sea-level, and the 
same marine drift seems to extend to a 
height of upwards of 2,000 feet. There 
must, therefore, have been a depression 
of the land sufficient to carry it many 
fathoms below the sea, and a subsequent 
elevation sufficient to carry the sea 
bottom up to a height of certainly 1,100 
and probably over 2,000 feet. In all pro- 
bability, these movements were very 
slow and gradual, like those now going 
on in Greenland and Scandinaviji, for 
there are no signs of earthquakes or 
volcanic eruptions in the district ; and it 
is probable that pauses occurred in the 
movements, and a long pause when sub- 
sidence had ceased before elevation 
began. Without taking these pauses 
into account, and assuming the elevation 
only just completed, and that Sir C. 
Lyell’s average of two and a half feet a 
century is a fair rate for these slow 
movements, it would have required 50, (XX) 
years of continued elevation to bring 
these shells, and 80,000 years to bring the 
marine drifts, up to their present height 
above the sea ; and a similar period 
previously must bo allowed for tlmir 
submergence. We may fairly conclude, 
therefore, that upwards of 100,000 years 
have elapsed since these shells livcu and 
died at the bottom of the sea towards the 
close of the Glacial period, whicii corre- 
sponds very well with the date assigned 
by astronomical calculations. 

Again, another attempt to fix a date 
for the close of the Glacial period has 
been made by Monsieur Forel, a Swiss 
geologist, from actual measurements of 
the quantity of suspended matter 
poured into tne Lake of Geneva by the 
Rhone, and the area of the lake which 
has been silted up since it was filled by 
ice. It is evident that this ^ting up 
at the head of the lake could only Wgin 
'^hen the great Uhone glacier, which 
cnee extended to the Jura Mounttiins, 


had shrunk back into its valley far 
enough to pour its river into the lake. 
M. Forers calculations give 1(X),(KX) 
years as the probable time required for 
the river to sUt up so much of the lake 
as is now converted into dry land. The 
data are somewhat vague, as on the one 
hand the rate of deposition may have^ 
been greater when a large mass of* 
ice and snow was being melted, while 
on the other hand it may have been 
less, while the glacier still occupied the 
valley almost to the head of the lake, 
and the Rhone had only a course of a 
few miles. All that can be said, there- 
fore, is that it gives an approximate 
date for the close of the Glacial period 
which, like that derived from rates 
of depression and eh; vat ion, corresponds 
wonderfully well with the date required 
by CrolFs theory. 

Now, wliether the date be a little 
more or a little less, it is clew that man 
existed on earth througliout a great 
part, if not the whole, of tlie Glacial 
period. He had existed a long while 
in conjunction with a fauna of more 
Southern and African aspect, before 
the reindeer migrated in vast herds into 
Southern France. His remains are found 
in caves and river drifts associated with 
those of tlie hippopotamus, an animal 
which could by no pos.sibility have lived 
in rivers which for lialf the year were 
bound hard in ice. Such remains must 
therefore of necessity date either from a 
period before the great cold had set in, or 
irom some inter-glacial period prior to 
the great cold which drove the reindeer, 
musk ox, glutton, and Arctic liare as 
far south as the slopes of the Pyrenees. 

In England we can trace distinctly 
at least four successions of boulder clays, 
that is of the ground moraines of land 
ice, separated by deposits of dr iftfs sands, 
and brick-earths, formed vvhile the 
glaciers were retnjating and molting ; 
and a number of the Palteolithic imple- 
ments have been found in what was 
undoubtedly part of the period of the 
second or great chalky boulder clay, 
which overspreads the soutliem and 
eastern counties of England up to. the 
Thames Valley. The discovery of 
PHlaeoIitliic renviins in the deposit of St, 
Prest, near Chartres, makes it probable 
that sonjfe at least of the rudc.r ^tru- 
monts date back to the very lieginning 
of the Glacial period, and a good body 
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of evidence points to the conclusion that 
man was living during the many alter- 
nations of climate of that period, and 
•^lienever the glaciers retreated, followed 
them up closely. 

In seeking to trace back human origin 
to more remote periods, we must begin 
by describing shortly the geological 
periods during which tlje existence of 
man may have been possible. It is use- 
less to go back beyond the Chalk, which 
was deposited in a deep sea and forms 
a great break between the modern and 
the Secondary period, in which latter 
reptiles predominated, and mammalia 
are only Known by a few remains of 
small insectivorous and marsupial 
animals. 

The inauguration of the present state 
of things commences with tlie Tertiary 
period. This has been divided into three 
stages : tl^ Eocene, in which the first 
da^vn appears of animal life similar in 
type to that now existing ; the Miocene, 
in which there is a still greater approxi- 
mation to existing forms of life ; and 
the Pliocene, in which existing types and 
species become preponderant. Then 
comes the Pleistocene or (Quaternary, 
including the great Glacial period, 
during which the wliole marine and 
nearly the whole terrestrial fauna are of 
existing or recently extinct species, 
though very different in their geographi- 
cal distribution from that of the present 
day. And finally we arrive at the recent 
period, when the present climate and the 
present configuration of lands, seas, 
and rivers prevail witli very slight 
modifications, and no changes have 
taken place either in the specific 
character or geographical distribution 
of life, except such as can be clearly 
traced to existing causes such as the 
agency of man. 

This is the geolomcal frame- work into 
wMch we have to fit the history of man’s 
appearance upon earth. We have traced 
him through the recent and Quaternary ; 
can we trace him further into the 
Tertiary ? Speaking generally, we may 
say that the Eocene period was that in 
wnich Europe began to assume some- 
thing like its present configuration, and 
in which mammalian life, of the higher 
or placental type, began to supplant the 
lower forms of marsupial life which had 
preceded* But these higher types were 
tor the most part of a more primitive 


or generalised character tlian the more 
specialised types of later periods, imd 
the highest order, that of the primates^ 
which includes man, ape, and lemuri Vm, 
as far as is yet known, represented Only 
by two or three extinct lemurian forms. 

The plan on which Nature has worl^od 
in the evolution of life seems always to 
have been this : she begins by laying 
down a sort of ground plan, or general- 
ised sketch of a particular form of life, 
say, first of vertebrata, then of fish, then 
of reptiles, and finally of mammalian life. 
Tliis sketch resembles the simple theme 
of a few notes on which a musician pro- 
ceeds to work out a series of variations, 
each surpassing the otlier in complication 
and specialised development in some 
particular direction. Now, in the Eocene 
period we are in the stage oi the theme and 
first simple variations of the mammalian 
melody. It hardly seems likely, there- 
fore, that a creature so highly specialised 
as man, even in his most ruaimentary 
form, should have existed, and in the 
absence of any direct evidence to the 
contrary, it is safe to assume that his 
first appearance must have been of later 
date. 

But when we come to the Miocene and 
Pliocene periods, the case is different. It 
is true that in the Miocene the speciali- 
sation of certain families, as for instance 
tliat of the horse, had not been carried 
out to tho full extent, and that all the 
species of Miocene land-mammals anti 
several of the genera are now extinct. 
But there were already true apes and 
baboons, and even two species of anthro- 
poid ape, one of which, tne Dryopithecus, 
who.se fos.si] remains were found in the 
South of France, was as large as a man. 

Now, wherever anthropoid apes livt^d 
it is clear that, whether as a question of 
anatomical structure or of climate and 
surroundings, man, or some creature which 
was the ancestor of man, might have lived 
also. Anatoiiiically speaking^ apes and 
monkeys are as much specie variations 
of the mammalian tyiie as man, whom 
they resemble bone for bone and muscle 
for muscle, and the physical animal man 
is simply an instance of the quadrumanous 
type specialised for erect j^sture and a 
larger brain. The larger brain, implying 
greater intelligence, must also have given 
him advantages in contending with out- 
ward circumstance^ as lor instonce^ by 
fire and clothing against cold, which might 
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enftbld him to survive when other species 
succumbed and became extinct. 

H he could survive, as we know he did, 
the fhl verse conditions and extreme vicis- 
situdes of the Glacial period, there is no 
reason why lie might not have lived in 
the*semi-tropical climate of the Miocene 
period, when a genial climate extended 
even to Greenland and Spitzbergen, and 
when wnple forests supplied an abundance 
of game and edible fruits. The same rea- 
sons apply, with still greater force, to the 
Pliocene period, when existing types and 
species had become more common and 
when a mild climate still prevailed. The 
existence of Tertiary man must antece- 
dently be pronounced highly probable ; 
but probabilities ao-e not proofs, and the 


near Chartres, which were always con- 
sidered to be Pliocene. Since the dis- 
covery, however, some geologists have 
contended that these strata are not Plio- 
cene, but of the earliest Quaternary, or 
perliaps a transition period between Plio- 
cene and Quaternary. This evidence can- 
not, therefore, be accepted as conclusive for 
anything more than proof that man’s ex- 
istence extends at any rate over the whole 
Quaternary period, comprising the vast 
glacial and inter-glacial ages which have 
elFected such changesin the earth’s surface. 

Less disputable evidence is supplied by 
the Pliocene of Monte Aperto, near Siena, 
Italy, wliere bones of the Balainotus, a 
sort of Pliocene whale, wliich bear marks 
of incisions which to all appearance must 
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fact of such existence must be determined 
by the evidence. All that can be said is 
that while there ought to be great caution 
in admitting as established a fact of such 
importance, there ought to be no deter- 
mined Uredii^osition to disMieve it, like 
tliat which* for so many years retarded 
the acceptance of the evidence for Palaeo- 
litliic man. On the contrary, the fact that 
man existed in such numbers and under 
such conditions as have been described in 
theQuaternaryperiod, establishes a strong 
presumption that hisfirstapp^rance must 
date from a much earlier period. 

Iiet us see how the evidence stands. 
Undoubted stone implements, and bones 
traces of cuttings by flint knives, 
been found in strata at St- Prest, 


have been made by flint knives employed 
in hacking off the flesh. Doubts were 
thrown at first on this, as it was thought 
that possibly fish, or some gnawing animal 
like the beaver, might have cut the grooves 
with their teeth. But later specimens have 
been found on which the cuts hax e a regu- 
lar curvature wliich could not have been 
made by any teeth, and present precisely 
the same appearance as the cuts which 
are so commonly found on the bones pf 
reindeer and other animals in hundreds 
of Palffiolithic caves. 

M. Quatrefage^Vho is a very eminent 
and at the same time very cautious autho- 
rity, says, in his last work on the subject 
puDiished in 1884, “Homines Fossil es et 
Hommes Sauvages,” that “the most in- 
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credulous must be oonvinced. Had they 
be^ found in (Quaternary beds no one 
would have hesitated to regard them as 
intentionally caused. The hand of man 
armed with a cutting instrument could 
alone have left marks of this sort on a 
plain surface. It is evident that some 
horde of savages of these remote times 
had found the carcase of this great ceta- 
cean stranded on the shore, and cut the 
flesh off with stone knives just as the sav- 
ages of Australia do at the j) resent day.” 

If these bones of tlie Bahenotus really 
bear marks of human tools, the spectacle 
which might have been witncssea on the 
shore of the Pliocene sea perhaps 500,000 
years ago, must liave closely resembled 
that given by Sir J ohn Lubbock from a 
description by Captain Grey of a recent 
whale feast in Australia. “ W hen a whale 
is washed on shore it is a real godsend to 
them. Fires are immediately lit, to give 
notice of the joyful Invent. Then tliey 
rub themselves all over witli blubber, 
and anoint their favourite wives in the 
same way ; after which they cut down 
through the blubber to the beef, which 
they sometimes eat raw and sometimes 
broil on pointed sticks. As other natives 
arrive they ‘ fairly eat their way into the 
whale, and you see them climbing in and 
about the stinking carcase, choosing tit- 
bits.’ For days ‘tliey remain by the car- 
case, rubbed from head to foot with stink- 
ing blubber, gorged to repletion with 
putrid meat — out of temper from indi- 
gestion, and therefore engaged in con- 
stant frays — suflerin^ from a cutaneous 
disorder by high feeding — and altogether 
a disgusting spectacle. There is no sight 
in the world,’ Captain Grey adds, ‘ more 
revolting than to see a young and grace- 
fully-formed native girl stepping out of 
the carcase of a putrid whale.’” 

The evidence for Miocene man is much 
of the same character : very strong and 
conclusive as far as it goes, but resting 
on too few instances to be universally 
accepted. In 1868 the Abb4 Bourgeois 
laid Defore the Anthropological Congress 
at Paris certain flints which he had 
found in situ in undoubted Miocene strata 
at Thenay, in the Befiuce, near Blois. 
They were received with general incre- 
dulity, and the traces of human design 
were denied. The Abb4. however, per- 
sisted, and having made tresh discoveries 
the subject was r^erred to the next 
meeting of the Congress at Brussels, 


who appointed a commission of fifteen 
of the most eminent European authori- 
ties in such matters to report upon it. 
Nine reported that some of the flints 
showed undoubted 


traces of human 
workmanship, five 
were of an opposite 
opinion, and one 
was neutral. Since 
then fresh objects 
have been found, 
and M. Quatrefages, 
who had formerly 
been doubtful, says 
in his recent work : 
“The.se new objects, 
and especially a 
scraper whicli is one 
of the most dis- 
tinctly character- 
ised of that class of 
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implements, have removed my last 
doubts.” And certainly, if the figures 

f iven at page 92 oi his “ Homines 
'ossiles et liommes Sauyages ” correctly 
represent the original implements, and 
they really came from Miocene strata, 
doubt is no longer possible. The evidence 
of design in chipping into a determinate 
shape is quite as clear as in the similar 
class of implements from Kent's Cavern 
or the Cave of La Madeleine. They must 
either have been chipped by man, or as 
Mr. Boyd Dawkins supposes, by th(' 
Dryopithecus or some other anthrojioicl 
ape wliich had a dose of intelligence so 
much superior to the gorilla or chim- 
panzee as to be able to fabricate tools. 
But in this case the problem would bo 
solved and the missing link discoven'd, 


for such an ape might well have Ix^cn 
the ancestor of Palseolithic man. 


The next instance is from OttA, in the 
valley of the Tagus, where flint imple 
ments were alleged to have been dis- 
covered by an eminent Portuguese geolo- 
gistj Senor Kilieiro, in Miocene strata. The 
subject was fully discussed on the spot, 
at a meeting of the Anthropological (Jou- 
gress at Lisbon in 1880. The general 
opinion seemed to bo that some of the 
implements showed undoubted traces of 
human design, but some good authorities 
remained sceptical ; and although there 
was no doubt that they were found in 
Miocene strata, it was thought possible 
that flints of Quaternary age inignt have 
fallen into fissures, or been mixea up with 
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Miocene sands by dooda at some very 
remote period, and thus become encrusted 
m a Miocene matiix. 

The verdict as to Miocene man in 
Purope remains Not proven.” Leaving 
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the Old World for the New, the same will 
apply to the alleged discovery of a human 
skull in Calaveras County, California, 
buried under six distinct layers of har- 
dened volcanic ashes, and, presumably, 
of Pliocene date, if not earlier. Wiiitriey, 
the Dirwtor of the Geological Survey of 
the United States, and other American 
geologists, believe this skull to be Plio- 
cene, but doubts have been thrown on 
its authenticity, and European geologists 
do not generally accept it. 

A human bone is described by Lyell, 
which was found near Vicksburg in a 
side valley of tho Mississippi, associated 


with bones of the extinct Mastodon and 
MegalonyXr But, although undoubtedly 
of great antiquity, there ib no proof that 
it does not belong to tlie Quaternary 
period, especially as the mastodon seems 
to havo lived until comparatively recent 
times in America, its remains being 
found in recent bogs and peat mosses. 

TJie same remark will apply to the 
skull which wim found, in digging a well 
at New Orlejans, under six distinct layers 
of cypress forests sucli as are now grow- 
ing on. the surface, showing as milny 
periods of successive subsidences, subse- 
(juent elevations, and stationary periods 
long enough to allow of a forest growth 
of many generation.s of large trees. Here 
again the antiquity must be very grwit, 
but we have no reason to carry it back 
into Tertiary periods, or beyond the 
recent jjeriods wlien the Mississippi began 
to flow in its present course and form its 
present delta. 

Human remains liave also been dis- 
covered in caves in Brazil and Mexico 
associated with bones of extinct animals, 
but we have no clear information a#to 
the time when these animals became 
extinct, or as to the exact order of super- 
position in which the human skulls ajid 
implements wa^re found, and the ocesur- 
rence of a polished stone celt in thesanm 
cave throws still more doubt on their 
extreme antiquity. 

Although the instances cited might l>e 
multiplied, it must be rememlxjred that 
remains of Tertiaiw man are not likely 
to be abundant. If man was tlien living, 
it was probably in fewer numbers and in 
more limited areas. The pressure of 
population had not yet driven wandering 
hordes to follow sea- coasts and cross rivei*8 
and mountains in pursuit of food. Pro- 
bably at this early period man lived 
more on fruits, and therefore required 
fev.er implements, and his . inteUxgonce 
was less, so that he had less power of 
fashioning them. For the purposes for 
which his Falscolithic descendants chipped 
stones into shape, he may have used nat- 
ural stones w’hich would often answer the 
pui'pose, but which, when thrown awav^ 
would leave notMng by which they ooufa 
be recognised. , 

If the forests now inhabited by the 
gorilla and chimpanzee were submerged 
and again elevated, no trace would be 
found of the existence of animals whicli 
liad built rude nests, used broken branehee 
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»f tr&iss as cltibis, and cracked cocoa-nuts 
rtili hammer stones. • 

But above all, the surface of these older 
trata has been so much denuded, that 
he situations in which alone we might 
ij^petit to find remains of man have almost 
inmrelly disappeared. Ninety-nine hun- 
Iredths of pur Quaternary implements 
ome firOm river drifts or caves. Where 
re the Pliocene or Miocene rivers or 
avesf They have disappeared amidst 
he revolutions of tlie earth’s surface and 
he constant denudation which wastes 
onti non ts away. The negative evidence 
rould 1)6 strong if we could point to 
:aves filled with bone-breccias of a Plio- 
ene or Miocene fauna, in which no 
race was found of human remains. But 
t is weak as again.st even a single 
rell-ascertained instance, if it merely 
mounts to such remains not being fre- 
[uently found where we could hardly 
xpect to find them. And it is weak 
-gainst the strong presumption that 
men Quaternary man is found in such 
L^abers and under such conditions, 
OTifead over wide areas in inhospitable 
limates, he must liave had his first origin 
n earlier times. Tlie cradle of that origin 
emains undiscovered, perhaps undis- 
overable. For in seeking for evidence 
bout Tertiaiw man in Europe, we are 
ff the scent. He must be searched for in 
he region or zone where Dr. Dubois found 
he fragments already described, and the 
earch may, nevertheless, be in vain. For 
lerchance the area of the parting of the 
rays between the ape-like man and the 
lan-like ape, as lateral descendants of 
pithecoid ancestor, is in some Indo- 
ifrican land which has long been covered 
y the sea, and from which, in the warm 
limates of inter-glacial periods, when a 
emperate flora grew in northern lati- 
udes, the earliest human beings spread 
hemselves over the then habitable globe, 
ligating by way of Africa into Europe, 
nd by way of both Europe and Asia into 
Lmerica,wnilethearicientland-extensions 
^d him dry-footed, to Australia. 

With these^ high probabilities, is it 
•ossible to assign any approximate date 
□ man^s appearance ? 

Reckoning by the thickness of the 
ifferent stratified deposits which make 
ip Uie earth’s crust, and assuming the 
verag© rate of their deposition, or what 
8 the itame thing, the average rate’ of 
df land suitace, to have been the 


same throughout, the whole Tertiary 
period carrier us back barely one- 
twentieth part of the way towards the 
first beginnings of fossil -iicaring strata. 
That is, if 100 , 600,000 years have elapsed 
since the earth became sufficiently 
solidified to support vegetable and 
animal life, the Tertiary period may have 
lasted for 5^000,000 years ; or for 
10,000,000 years, if the life-sustiiining 
order of things has lasted, as Lyell sup- 
poses, for at least 200,000,000 years. 
Jilven if we tfike the shorter period, the 
time is ample for the enormous changes 
which have taken place since the com- 
mencement of tlie Eocene period. The 
average rate of denudation over the 
globe has been taken at about one foot 
in 3,(X)0 years, from actual calculations 
of the average amount of solid matter 
carried down by the Mississippi and 
other great rivers. Now at tins rate it 
would tiike only 2,000,000 years to wear 
tlie whole of Europe down to the sea- 
level, and, in the absence of any com- 
pensating movements of elevation, the 
whole of North America would l:>e washed 
away and deposited in strata at the 
bottom of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceiins in less than 3,0(X),000 years. 

If, therefoi’e, the origin of man could- 
be traced down to the middle Miocene, 
or even to the date of tlie great anthro- 
poid Dryopitliecus of Southern France 
(an ape approximating nearest to the 
chimpanzee), we should have to assume a 
leriod for his existence of probably 
)etween one and two millions of ye^rs, a 
mere fraction of the time since the earth 
became the abode of life ^uid existing 
causes operated to bring about geological 
formations. 

As regards the habits and manners of 
Quaternary man we know very little 
that is positive, and can only gather 
some vague indications from the relics 
in caves and river drifts. These, how- 
ever, are sufficient to establish with 
certainty that the law of his existence 
has been one of continued progress. 
Tlie older the remains, the ruder are 
the implements and the fewer the traces* 
of anything approaching to civiiisiition. 
As already shown*, Neolitliic man is 
comparatively civilised. He has domestic 
animals and cultivated plants ; he has 
clothing and ornaments, well-iashioned 
tools and pottery, and permanent 
dwellings. He lives in societies, builds 
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villAges, buries his dead, and shows his 
faith in a future life by placing with 
them food and weapons. As we ascend 
the stream of time these indications of 
an incipient civilisation disappear. 
Tlie first vestige of the domestic animals 
is found in the dog which gnawed the 
bones of the Danish kitcljen-middens, 
and of the earliest Swiss lake d\Yellmgs. 
When fairly in Palaeolithic times, even 
the dog dis<appears, and man has to 
trust to his own unaided efforts in 
hunting wild animals for food. 

Weapons and implements become 
more and more rude until, in the ohlest 
deposits, we find nothing but roughly- 
chipped hatchet^ arrow-heads, flakes, 
ana scrapers. implements of bone, 
such as barbed harpoons, borers, and 
needles, which are abundant in the 
middle Palaiolithic or reindeer period, be- 
come ruder and then disappear. Pottery, 
which is extremely abundant in the 
Neolithic period, either disappears alto- 
gether or becomes so scarce that it is 
a moot question whether a few of the 
rudest fragments found in caves are 
really Palajolithic. If so, they clearly 
date from the later Pala3oIithic, and 
pottery was unknown in the earlier 
Palaeolithic times. 

Judging from the portraits engraved 
on bone during the reindeer period, 
Palaeolithic man pursued the chase in 
a state of nature, thougli from the pre- 
sence of bone needles it is probj-blo 
that the skins of animals may haAO 
been occasionally sewed together by 
split sinews to i)j'Ovide clothing. Tliere 
can be no doubt that liis habitual 
dwelling Avas in caves or rock -shelters. 
Here was his home, here ho took his 
meals and alloAved the remains of his 
food to accumulate. His staple diet 
consisted of the contemporary wild 
animals, the mammoth, the rhinoceros, 
the cave bear, tlie horse, the aurochs, and 
the reindeer. Even the great cave lion 
was occasionally killed and eaten, and 
the fox and other smaller animals were 
not despised ; while among tribes skilled 
in the use of the bow and arrow, birds 
were a common article of food, and fish 
were haipooned by those who lived near 
rivers. Wild fruit and roots were also 
doubtless consumed, and from the forma- 
tion of their teeth and intestines it is pro- 
bable that if we could trace the diet or the 
earliest races of men we should find them 


to have been frugivorous, like their O0|F 
geners the Anthropoid apes. 

The abundance of wild animals and the ^ 
long period for which hunting savages 
inhabited tlie same spots may IbS inferred 
from the fact that at one station alqpe, 
that of Solutr6 in Burgundy, it is com- 
puted that the remains of no less than 
40,000 horses have been found. All the 
long bones of the larger animals have 
been split to extract the marrow, which 
was, as with the modern Eskimos and 
other savages, a great delicacy, and seems 
also to have been used for softening skins i 
for the purpose of clothing. i 

Among the split bones a sufficientf 
number of human bones have been founefl 
to make it certain that Palaeolithic man | 
was, occasionally at least, a cannibal ; 
and in several caves, notably that of 
Ohaleux, in Belgium, these bones, in-J 
eluding those of women and children,! 
have been found charred by fire, and in 
such numbers as to indicate that they 
h.'ul been tlm scene of cannibal feasts. 
It is a renuirkable fact that cannibalism 
seems to have become more frequent as 
man advanced in civilisation, knd that 
Av'hile its traces are frequent in Neolithic 
tinuis, tliey become very scarce or alto- 
gether disappear in the age of the maiu- 
inoth and the reindeer. 

As regards religious ideas they can 
only be inferred from the relics buried 
Avitlj the dead, and tliese are scarce and 
unc(‘H,;iin for the earlier periods. I'hc 
caves in which Palivolitliic man liv^ed on 
the flesh of thet Quaternary animals, 
have been so ofbui used as burying- 
placcs in long-subsecjucnt ages, that it is 
extremely ditlicult to ascertain whether 
the skeletons found in them are those of 
the original inhabitants. Thus the 
famous cave of Aurignac,in whicli Lartet 
thought he had discovered the tomb of 
iiKui at whose funeral feast m/immoths 
and rhinoceroses were consumed, is now 
on orally considered to be a Neolithic 
urying-place superimposed on an 
abandoned Paloeolitbic habitation. 

Tlicre are not more than five or sisf 
well authenticated instances in which 
entire Paleolithic skeletons • have been 
found under circumstances in which 
there is a fair presumption that they 
may liave been interred after death, and 
these aflbrd no clear proof of articles 
intended for use in a future life having 
been deposited with them. All we cap 
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therefore, is that from tho commence- 
of the Neolithic period downwards, 
pv&re is abundant proof that man had 
ide^ of a future state of existt'nce very 
similar to those of most of the savage 
tribes of the present day ; such proof is 
Denting for the immensely longer Palaeo- 
litbi<3 period, and we are leit to con- 
jecture. The only arts wliich can witli 
certainty be assigned to our earliest 
known ancestors are those of fire and 
of fashioning rude implements from stone 
by clidpping. Everytliing beyond this is 
the product of gradual evolution. 


CHAPTER VI. 

mam’s place in natcee 

Orhdn of ]Man from an Egg- lJke other 
Mammals — j)cveIopmcnt of the Emhryo — 
Backbone — hJye and other Organa of Sense 
— Fish, Uejjtile, and Mammalian Stage's — 

' Comparison with Apes and Mordceys — 
Germs of Human Faculties in Animals — I'he 
Dog — Insects — Helplessness of Human In- 
fant — Instinct — Heredity and Evolution — 
The Missing Link — Races of Men — Treading 
Types and Varieties — Common Origin Dis- 
tant — Language — How Formed — (Jiammar 
— Chinese, Aryan, Semitic, etc. — Conclusions 
from Language — Evolution and Antiquity 
— Religions of Savage Races —Ghosts and 
Spirits — Anthropomorphic Deities —Traces 
in Neolithic and Palceolilhic Times — De- 
velopment by Evolution — Primitive Arts— 
Tools and Weapons — Fire — Flint Imple- 
ments — Progress from Pala)olithic to Nco- 
litliio Times — Domestic Animals — Clothing 
—Ornaments — Conclusion, Man a Product 
of Evolution. 

Although the establishment of the 
great antiquity of the human race lias 
attracted more immediate attention, 
being a fact at once intelligible to the 
general public, tlio researdies of ana- 
tomists and physiologists, aided by the 
microscope, have brought to light results 
guite^ as remarkable as regards the 
individual man and his place in Nature. 
Uptii recently it was taken for granted 
jffet man was a special miraculous 
#!^tion, altogetlier superior to and 
from the rest of tlie animal 
l»orl<i This assumption, gratifying alike 
<wir vanity, and our Taainess in the 
la^iripp^ search for truth, has been to a 


great extent disproved and replaced by 
the Law of Evolution. 

The most striking proof of this is founds 
when we trace scientifically the growth 
of each indiA'idual man from his first 
origin to his final development. Man, 
like all other animals, is bom of an egg^ 
Tlie primitive egg, or ovum, which waS 
the finst germ of our existence, is a small 
cell about the onc-liundred-and-twenty- 
fiftli of an inch in diameter, consisting of 
a mass of semi-fluid protoplasm enclosed 
in a membrane, and containing a small 
K])eck or nucleus 
of more con- 
densed proto- 
plasm. This nu- 
cleated cell is it- 
self tlie first form 
into wdiich a 
mass of simple 
jelly-like jiroto- 
plasm isdifieren- 
tiated in the 
course of its evo- 
lution from its 
original uniform 
composition. The 
nucleated cell is tlie starting-point of 
all higher lih^, and by splitting up and 
multiplying repetitions of itself in geo- 
metrical progression, provides the cell- 
material out of which all the complicated 
structures of living things are built up. 
In sexual generation, which prevails m 
ail the higher forms of life, this process 
requires, in order to start it, the co^ 
operation of two such cells or germs of 
life, one male, the other female. 

The first remarkable fact is that the 
liuman egg is, at its commencement, un- 
distiiiguishable from that (sf any other 
mammal, and remains .so for a long period 
of its growth, going tl; rough its earlier 
stages of development in precisely the 
same way. At fiirst the egg behaves 
exactly as any otlmr single-celled 
organism, as for instance that of the 
amoeljii, wdiich is considered the simplest 
form of oi'ganised life. It contracts in 
the middle and divides into two cells, 
each with its nucleus and each an exact 
counterpart of the original cell. These 
two subdivide into four, the four into 
eight, and so on„ until at last a cluster of 
cells is formed wliich is called a morula 
from its resemblance to the fruit of the 
mulberry-tree. Development goes on, 
and the globular lump of celk changes 
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;|ii^ a globular bladder whose outside 
is built up of flattened cells. Then 
' ^b^densation takes place, from the more 
' i^pid growth of cells at particular points. 

the foundation is laid of the actual 
J^body of the germ or embryo, the other 
"cells of the germ-bladder serving only for 
nutrition. Up to this point the germs 
:!npt only of all mammals, including man, 
l^t ^ of all vertebrate animals, birds, 
ifeptiles, and fislies, are scarcely dis- 
Jip^uishable. 

in. the next stage the outer surface of 
embryo develops three distinct layers, 
outer one of wliich, or epidermis, is 
iS^lodified into the skin, sense-organs, and 
IsjM&rvous system ; the inner one, or 
jjlC^thelium, into the mucous membrane 
fCjiK lining of all the intestinal organs ; 

the intermediate layer is the raw 
'material of muscles, bones, and blood- 


pression in the outer skin extends 
the edges clase and form a hollow 
in which the eye is formed. At first iS aij 
a mere black pigment mark on the ip* 
tei-ior surface of the enclosed sjiaeey 
which develops into the retina, with a 
wonderful apparatus of optic nerves f<3^ 
conveying impressions photographed op 
it to the brain. The enclosed space itseft 
is filled with a fluid, or vitreous humour, 
from which a lens is condensed for 
collecting the rays of light and con- 
centrating them on tl)e retina, and by 
degrees all the beautiful and complicated 
organs are evolved for perfecting the 
work of the eye and protecting it from 
injury. But this fact must be kept 
clearly in view : the process is identicsally 
the same as that by which the eyes of 
other animals are formed, and its various 
stages represent those by whit^h the 
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yessels. The embryo is now contracted 
ill the middle and assumes the foiTn of a 
violin-shaped disc, and a slight longi- 
tudinal furrow appears, dividing it into 
Wo equal right and leit parts, which is 
gradually converted into a tube con- 
fining the spinal marrow, to protect 
‘Which a chain of bones or vertebrae is 
developed, forming the back-bone. 

, ; And now comes what is the^ most 
marvellous part of the process, viz., the 
development of the brain, eye, ear, and 
Other organs of sense, from these simple 
f ements. The brain begins as a 
swelling of tlie foremost end of the 
fHndncal marrow-tube. ^ This divides 
liBelf into five bladders, lying one behind 
fcjie other, from which the whole com- 
micated structure of the brain and skull 
p subsequently developed. 

The eye, ear, and other sense-organs, 
hi Uie same way. A alight de- 


organs of vision have gradually risen to 
the development of a complete eye, in 
advancing from tlie lowest to the Inglier 
forms of life. Tims in the lowest or 
Protista, the eye remains a simple pig- 
ment spot, wiiich probably perceives 
light by l>eiug more sensitive to variations 
oi temperature than the surrounding 
white cells. The next higher family 
develop a lens, and so on in ascending 
order, different families developing dif 
ferent contrivances for attaining the sam^ 
object, but all starting from the same 
origin, development oi the cells of the 
epidermis, and leading up to the sattp 
result, organs of vision adapted for thi^! 
ordinary conditions of life of the creatut^; 
which uses them. I say the ^ 
conditions, for there are curious instanW 
of tlie eye persisting, dwindling frtpa 
disuse, and finally disappearing, m 
animals which live underground Ilk# ^ 
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or in subterranean waters like 
£ish in the Mammoth Cave of 
ittioky and underground lakes of 
^ intliia, where the stimulus of light is 
no ilonTOr felt for many generations. 

The history of the ear and other organa 
^ sense is the same as that of the eye. 
They are. all developments of the cell 
system of the outer skin, and all pass 
through stages of development identical 
with those at which it has been arrested 
in the progression from lower to higher 
forms of life. The same principles apply 
to the development of the inner organs, 
such as the heart, lungs, liver, etc., a 
striking illustration of which is round in 



of development remains the same aa 
of other mammalia. The rudimentai*^, 
limbs are exactly similar, the five finget^ 
and toes develop in the same way, 
the resemblance after the first 
weeks’ growth between the embryo of 
man and a dog is such that it is scarcely ' 
possible to distftiguish them. Even urn' 
the age of eight weeks the embryo man ia'. 
an animal with a tail, hardly to blji; 
distinguished from an embryo puppy. 

As evolution proceeds, the embiy^] 
emerges from the general maramaliaiiff 
type into the special order of FrimaUi^; 
to which man belongs. This order, 
ginning with the lemur, rises throti^" 
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the fact that the gill arches, or bones 
which support the gills by wliich fishes 
breathe, exist originally in man and all 
’ other vertebrate animals above the ranks 
of fish, but, in the development of the 
embryo, they are superseded by the air- 
breatning apparatus of lungs, and con- 
verted to other purposes in the formation 
of the jaws and organ of hearing. In 
fact, we may say that every human being 
P&Sies through the stage of fish and 
i^ptile before arriving at that of mammal, 
aiid finally of man. 

If we take him up at the more ad- 
r Tenced stage, where the embryo has 
d the reptilian form, we 
, msd that for a considerable time the line 


the monkey, the baboon, and tailed ap^ 
up to the anthropoid apes^ the chim'- 
panzee, gorilla, orang, and gibbon, whicli 
anproach nearest to the human type. 
The succession is gradual from the lowet^ 
to the higher forms up to the anthropoid 
apes, but a considerable gap occurs be- 
tween these and man. It is true that ini 
his physical structure man resembled 
these apes closely, every bone and mufecl^' 
of the one having its counterpart in tho»^ 
of the other. But even at its birth tfid 
human infant is already specialised bi 
considerable diflerenccs. The brain p 
larger, its convolutions more oomple^i^b^ 
spine has a double curvature, adapting 
for an erect posture, and the legs, wim Ih 
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fSorresponding object, are longer and 
■ stronger, while tiie arms are shorter and 
j4|^ adapted for climbing. The thumb 
is longer, making the hand a better 
' lil6t|*ument for all purposes, except that 
6f clasping the branches of trees, for 
/ wlueh the long, slender fingers of the ape 
«*re more available. Th% great toe also is 
less ^flexible, and the foot more adapted 
!: |br giving the body a firm support and 
r less, tor being used as a liaiid. 

; < As growth proceeds after birth these 

• ^differences become more and more ac- 
'■pentuated. The infant chiin])anzee is 
; .jjiot so very unlike tho infant negro, Vmt 
iafter a certain age the sutures of the 
. ;«kull close in the former, making tho 

.skull a solid box, wliicli jire vents furtlicr 
’/expansion of the brain, and the growth 
I' of the bone is directed towards the lower 
4 part of tlie face, giving the animal a 
projecting muzzle, massive jaws, and a 
.generally bestial appearance, wdiiie at 
UXQ same time its intelligen(;e is arrested 
; and its ferocious instincts become more 
prominent. Still these higher apes re- 

• main creatures of very considerable in- 
telligence and warm affections, as may 

j be seen in the behaviour of those which 
have been caught young and brought up 
under the influence of kind treatment. 
There is a chimpanzee now ^ in tho Zoo- 
logical Gardens at Regent’s Park, which 
^ iCan do all but speak, whicli understands 
' almost every word tlie keeper says to it, 
/and when told to sing will purse out its 
lil>s and make an attempt to utter con- 
:pected notes. In tho native state they 
form societies, obey a chief, and often 
.fihOw great sagacity in their manner of 
foraging for food and escaping from 
.Sanger. 

’ Even in lower grades of Hfe than the 
anthropoid apes we can see plainly many 
.nf the germs of human faculties in an 
undeveloped state. Those who are fond 
pf dogs, and have lived much with tliem 
and understood their ways, must have 
fbeOn struck by the many human -like 
. Qualities they possess, and especially by 
! idle very great resemblance between 
; young and young children. They 
both Tike and dislike very much the same 
^ople and the same mode of treatment. 
They like those who take notice of them, 
them, talk to them, and, above all, 
Ihose whom they can approach with por- 
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feet confidence of receiving uniform kbi’d 
treatment. They dislike those who have 
no sympathy with them, or whose 
meiit or them is either cold or capricious! 
Tlieir great delight is to jffay with one 
another, and often to tease and make |. 
pretence of quarrelling and fighting, 
Roth iiave an instinct for mischiej^ and 
are constantly trying it on how far 
they can go without getting into serious 
difficulties. 

Later in life, and in more serious 
matters, tho dog has certainly the germ.s 
of higher intelligence, and does a number 
of things which require a certain exercise 
of reasoning power. He has a good 
memory, and imagination enougli to 
bo excited at the prospect of a walk 
where there is a chance of finding a rat 
or a rabbit, and to dream of cliasiii" 
imaginary rabbits when he is lying curled- 
up on the hearthrug. Every dog has 
an individual character of hi.s own as 
clearly defined as that of an individual 
inan, nor can the rudiments of reason- 
ing be denied to tho hound who, in a 
kennel of twenty others, knows perfectly 
well that he is Rover, and not Rattler or 
Ranger, and waits till his name is called 
to come forward for a biscuit. When he 
has got it, liis sense of property makes 
h.im appropriate it as his own, and respect 
the biscuits ap])ropriated to other dogs, 
at any rate to the extent of knowing per- 
fectly well that ho is doing wrong if he 
take.s tliem by force or steals them. 

In moral qualities the dog approaches 
even more closely to man. His fidelity, 
affection, and devotion even to death, 
are proverbial. He feels shame and re- 
morse when lie has departed from the 
canine sense of right and wrong or from 
tlie canine standard of honour, and is 
happy when he feels that he has done his 
duty. What is this but the working of 
an elementary conscience 1 Even in the 
higher sphere of religious feeling, the 
dog feels unbounded love and reverence 
for the master who is the highest being 
conceivable to him, or in other words, 
his God ; and he shudders as that master 
does in the presence of anything weird 
and supernatural. Every good ghost 
story begins by describing how the 
dogs howled and cringed at their master^s 
feet when the first shadow of super- 
natural presence was cast on the haunted 
castle. 

Capacity for progressive improvemerti 
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hardly be dejiied to a race which 
him. developed sucli qualities from ances- 
iotir who, like the wild and half-w-^ild dogs 
of Asia and America, liad not even learned 
to harl^and were as unlike the civilised 
attd affectionate collie as Palreolithic 
Aiaii to his modern successor. In fact, the 
prepress of the dog seems only to be 
limited by the want of organs of speech, 
and of an instrument like the hand by 
which to place himself in closer relation 
with the outer world. 

The same remarks apply to the elephant, 
whose great sagacity seems clearly at- 
tributable to tlie possession of such an 
instrument in the trunk, inferior no 
doubt to the hand, but still very superior 
to the paw of the dog or to the hoof- 
enolosed fore-foot of the horse. In fvll 
animals the greater or less perfection of 
the instruments by wliioli they act upon 
and are acted upon by tlie outer world, 
seems to be the principal factor in deter- 
mining the quality of the brain as an 
organ of intelligence. 

In the insect world we find still more 
wonderful exemplillcations of the resem- 
blance between animal and human in- 
toll igenco, Ants live in organised 
societies, build cities, store-up food for 
winter, keep aphides as milk-cows, carry 
on slave-hunting raids, and push the 
division of labour to such an extent that 
some tribes are all workers, others all 
warriors and slave-owners. These 
actions are not all merely mechanical 
and instinctive, for ants can to a con- 
siderable extent adapt themselves to cir- 
cumstances, and alter tlieir habits and 
mode of life wlien it becomes neces- 
sary in the “ struggle for existence.” 
The same is true of bees, beetles, and 
other insects, but it is useless to dwell on 
these, for the organisation of the insect 
world is so dili'erent from that of the 
mammalian, to which man belongs, that 
no safe analogy can be drawn from one 
to the other. It is from the higher 
mammalian types that we can fairly 
draw the inference that, if like effects 
are produced by like causes, the more 
pet^ect intelligence and morality of man 
must be the same in kind though liigher 
in degree than the less perfect manifest- 
ations of the same qualities in animals 
of similar though less perfect physical 
organisation. 

Tiiei^ is one respect in which the 
infant differs greatly from the 


young of other animals, viz., in 
long period for wliich it remains in .|b 
condition of utter helplessness, 
many of the lower forms of life thS* 
young creature emerges into the worl^! 
with many of its necessary faculties com- ‘ 
plete, and has to learn comparativei'ij*l 
little from education. The chicken rui^| 
about and picks up food on the day 
escapes from the egg, and the youngl’ 
flycatcher, wliile fragments of the she|(f; 
still adhere to it, will peck at flieS*; 
As we rise in the scale of creation*) 
these instinctive aptitudes become fewer,. ; 
and more time is required before the^* 
young animal can sliift for itself ; till at ^ 
length, in the human infant, we arrive-) 
at a stage where for some time it caii'do) 
little to preserve its existence except to 
breathe and suck. v. 

The reason of this is doubtless to be; 
found in the higlier development which 
it is destined to attain. The facttl* 
ties of every animal depend on twp; 
causes~ff rst, heredity, or those which havo) 
been evolved from the type, and become 
fixed by succession tlirough a long seriewjfV 
of ancestors ; secondly, adaptation, or,,, 
those whicli are acquired by educatio!^) 
including in the term everything that is 
requisite to place the animal in harmonjjr ' 
with its surrounding enWronment. Tbd; 
first are what are called instincts, which 
exist from the birth, and are preserved; 
unconsciously and without an effort- 
The last involve an effort, and reference 
from the outer stations of the senses' 
along the telegraph wires called nerves, 
to the central office of the brain, where 
the message is recorded and the reply 
considered and transmitted ;dong another 
set of nerves to the nmseks, where it 
translates itself into action. In either 
case the fundamental fact seems to re- 
solve itself into a teiidency of molecular 
motion to follow beaten rather tham 
unknown paths. What Die brain has 
once thought or perceived, it will tliink 
or perceive more readily a second time, 
and in like manner, a message which has 
once been transmitted and read off along 
a nerve, from muscle to brain or from , 
brain to muscle, will be transmitted arid 
read off* more readily by practice, until ; 
at length it t3e^lses to require conscionS 
effort becomes instinctive. We ; 
see arr illustration of this in the facihw| 
with which a piano player, who bep»p 
by learning tlie notes with difficulty iv 
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pwlttim such aptitude that the execution 
rapid passages becomes meciianical, 
'^d can be earned on without a mistake, 
even when the performer is thinking ot 
apmething else or talking to a bystander. 
V.!Th© outer world with which every 
al has to deal from its birth upwards 
iffcy be compared to a dense forest or 
gle through which it has to find its 
ay. A certain number of paths have 
i^n cut by its ancestors, and it finds 
^exn ready made by heredity ; others it 
^^l^jnstructs for itself by repeated efforts 
Plitii they become as broad and easy as 
lllbse which it inherited ; and finally, 
M the forest is thick and its area exten- 
five, it can only be explored by lea\dng 
&e beaten paths of inherited or acquired 

S tinct, and groping the way painfully 
conscious effort and attention. 

, We can now see why the lower the 
feimal, or in other words the less exten- 
the forest, the whole vital energy 
^ be concentrated on the few beaten 
hs opened by heredity, and a few 
jssary actions may be performed from 
first, instinctively and with great 
Section, while in higher organisms the 
itsd energy is employed in developing a 
at mass of future possibilities rather 
n a small number of inferior present 
alities. The baby cannot run about the 
and feed itself like the chicken, 
ause the baby has to growinto a man or 
."'ijroinan, while the chicken has only to 
jfgtow into a fowl which can do very little 
litjjlor© in its adult than in its infant state. 

. In fact, when we come to analyse the 
of faculties of the adult man, we find 
«|}iatthey are derived to a surprisingly 
'^^all extent from heredity as compared 

f ith education. In saying this, however, 
must be understood that the term 
heredity ” is limited to that direct 
redit^ which transmits characters by 
iiinctive necessity, and not to the far 
^ yer sphere of indirect heredity by 
faculties, arts, modes of thought, 
d rules of conduct, are accumulated 
civilised societies, and become the 
" ^cipal instrument of education in its 
jer sense. If it were possible to 
]^ppose a human infant, born of civilised 
iMiS^nta, left entirely to itself, what would 
gvow into? It would have the 
deal characters and advantages of 
man ancestry which heredity trana- 
bipedal movement, large, convo- 
mm with potential capacities; 


aptness of hand and opposable 
but its solitariness womd be fatal to 
progress. It would not learn to apeyii 
in the sense of using any articmat« 
language ; its arts might not extepd 
beyond recognising a few articles of . 
and perhaps using stones to crack nuts, 
and constructing some rude shelter 
from branches of trees. It would knoyr 
nothing of fire, and on the whole it would 
not be so far advanced as its oldest 
Palieolithic ancestor. 

As regards a moral sense, and all that 
we are accustome^d to think the highest 
attributes of humanity, it is clear that 
its mind would be a blank. Even at a 
much more advanced stage, such ideas 
evidently come from education, and are 
not the results either of inherited instinct 
or of supernatural gift. An English child 
kidnapped at an early age by Apache 
Indians or head-hunting Dyaks, would, 
to a certainty, consider murder one or 
the fine arts, and the slaughter of an 
inoffensive stranger, especially if accom- 
plished with a treachery that made the 
exploit one of little risk, an achievement 
of the highest manhood. If brought up 
among Mahometans he would consider, 
polygamy, if among the Todas polyandry, 
as the natural and proper relation of the 
sexes. Ail that can be said is, tJiatif 
r ecaptured and brought back to civilised 
society, he would ];)erhaps be assisted by 
heredity in adopting its ideas more 
readily than would be the case if he had 
been bom a savage. 

It is clear^ therefore, that the history 
of the individual man tells the same 
story of evolution from low beginnings 
as is told by that of the human race as 
traced from Palaeolithic, through Neo- 
lithic, into modern times. His law is 
progress, worked out by conscious effort 
called forth by the environment of out- 
ward circumstances, and accelerated from 
time to time by the successful efforts of 
a few superior men, whose greater sum 
of energy or happier organisation for 
development, enables them to pioi^eer 
new paths through the vast unexplored 
forests of science, art, and morality. 

The difficulty of accounting for the 
development of intellect and morality by 
evolution is not so great as that presented 
by the difference in physical structnre 
between man and the highest animal. 
Given a being with man’s brain and tnitij^s 
hand and erept stature, it is easy to see 
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,)|eQ^ii|tellig:once must have been gradually 
;^^btvjed, and rules of conduct best adapted ” 
for lus own good and that of the society 
iii which he lived must I'ave been formed 
and fixed by successiv'e generations, 
according to the Darwinian laws of the 

litruggle for life ” acxd tlie “ survival of 
the fittest.” 

But it' is not so easy to see how this 
difference of pliysical structure arose, 
and how a being who had such a brain 
and hand, and such undeveloped capa- 
bilities for an almost unlimited pro- 
gress, came into existence. The difficulty 
IS this ; the difference in structure be- 
tween the lowest existing race of man and 
the Iiighest existing ape is too great to 
admit of the possibility of ono being tlie 
direct descendant of the other. The negro 
in some respects makes a slight approxi- 
mation towards the Simian type, liis skull 
is narrower, his brain less capacious, his 
muzzle more projecting, his arm longer 
than those of the average European man. 
Still he is essentially a man, and sejiarated 
by a wide gulf from the chimjjanzee or 
gorilla. Even the idiot or crHirt, whose 
brain is no larger and iiitelHgenco no 
greater than that of the chimpanzee, is 
an arrested man and not an ape. 

If, therefore, the Darwinian theory 
holds good in the case of man and ape, 
we must go back to some common 
ancestor from whom both may have 
originated by pursuing diflerent lines of 
development. But to establish this as a 
/act and not a theory we require to find 
that ancestral form, or, at any rate, some 
intermediate forms tending towards it. 
We require to find fossil remains proving 
for the genus man what the Hipparion 
and Anchitherium have proved for the 
genus horse, that is, gradual progressive 
specialisation from a simple ancestral 
type to more complex existing forms. 
In other words, we require to discover 
the missing link.” Now it must be 
admitted that hitherto, not only have 
no such missing links been discovered, 
but the oldest known human skulls and 
skeletons show no very decided ap- 
proximation towards any such pre- 
numan type. On the contrary, one of 
the oldest types, that of the men of 
the sepulchral cave of Cro-Magnon, 

Is that of a fine race, tall in stature, 
large in brain, and on the whole 
tupmor to many of the eidsting races 
^ hMuakind. The reply of oourse is that 


the time is insufficient, and if man m 
the ape had a common ancestor 
as a highly developed anthropoid a 
certainly, and man jjrobably, alresi 
existed in the Mioceiui i>eriod, such ai^^ 
cestor must be sought still further badfc^J 
at a distance comi)ared with which 
whole Quaternary period sinks into 
significance. It is said also that the dus^^ 
covery of man’s aiiticiuitv is of quite^ 
recent date, and that fifty years agojl 
the same negative evidence was quot^'vl 
as conclusive against Ids cxi.stence 
times and places wldcli now afford hm^ 
remains by tens of thousands. All thii';| 
is true, and it may wtill make us heai-.g 
tate before we admit that man, whose,"? 
structure is so analtjgous to tliat of the^.^ 
animal creation, wdiose embryonic growtib^;; 
is so strictly accordant with that 
other mammals, wliose high^V 

faculties of intelligcmco and morality'" i. 
are so clearly not mirai'ulou.s instincte 
but the products of evolution and^ 
education, is alone an exception to 
general law of tlio universe, and is the^* 
creature of a special creation. ^ 

This is the more difficult to belieyi|ijiS 
as the ape family, v/hich man so c1os^|m 
resembles in physical structure, epfeg 
toins numerous branches which graduttWI 
into ono another, but the extremes 
which differ more widely than man dooji.,^ 
from the highest of the ape series. If 
special creation is required for 
must there not have been BpocMj-; 
creations for the chimpanzee, tlie gorilla^ J 
the orang) and for at least 100 different y 
species of apes and monkeys which 
all built on the same lines ? ; , 

What are tlie facts really known to 
as to man, his nature, and his origin T " ; 

Man is one of a species of which 
aro in round numbers, according to 
computations of Wagner and Supiin, some .'i 
1,480 millions of individuals living at the 
present time on the earth. Taking thirty 
years as the average duration of eao|b(j| 
generation there are thus over 3,6wj|| 
millions who are born and die per 
tury, and this has gone on more or leiljil 
during the period embraced by histoij^ J 
which extends for a great ]>art of tlie 
World over thirty centuries, in the ca^f 
of Babylonia* perhaps over ninety, and 
Egypt^ certainly ovor seventy centuries. " 
At the commencement of. these historio^.;; 
periods population was dense, probably 


Igypt and Western Asia denser than iyt i; 




^roscut, and dvilisation far advanced. 
J*he Pyramids, whicli are among the oldest 
and the largest buildings in the world, 
this conclusively, both from tlic 
'Mechanical skill and astronomical science 
in their construction, and from 
|;the great accumulation of capital and 
liisWy artificial arrangements of society 
ifrhich could alone have rendered sucli 
works possible. The great mass of the 
ijMPQlatidn in these times lived in wliat 
IH known as the Old World, and was ac- 
C^ulated mainly in the great valley 
Sf&tems of the Nile, and of tlie various 
Hiversand irrigated plains of the southern 
lltaif of the continent of Asia. Northern 
iUia and Europe were thinly inhabited 
py. ruder tribes. Of America and the 
interior of Africa we know little until a 
much later date, but the population was 
"pi all prolmbility sparse and savage ; in 
ilustralia, it was still scantier and more 
fiavage ; while in New Zealand and 
most of the Pacific Islands it has been 
introduced by migration only within 
cbmparatively recent times. 

The next leading fact we have to 
observe is that the human race is not 
everywhere the same, but is divided 
into several well-marked varieties. The 
most obvious distinction is that of 
colour. In the Old World there are 
three distinct and clearly characterised 
groups^the white, the yellow, and the 
Black. Tliese are found mainly in three 
separate zoological provinces : the white 
4ti the '^mperate and north-temperate 
Western Asia, the 
in those of Eastern Asia, and the 
in the tropical zone, principally of 
Central Africa. Where they are pure and 
immixed, these race- types differ from one 
another not in colour only but in in^ny 
Othet important and permanent charac- 
Mris* The average size of the brain, the 
complexity of its convolutions, the shape 
o{ skull, the bones of the face and 
Jaws, the comparative len^h of the 
limba the structure of the hair and skin, 
;^e <ma racteristic odour, the suscepti- 
b^ties to various diseases, are all es- 
sentially different, so that no observant 
naturalist, or even observant child or 
deg, could ever mistake a Chinaman for 
%, Negro, or a Negro for an Englishman. 

Such a mturafist, seeing for the first 
lime tyiacal specimens of Qi© three races, 
Sb'dd pronounce them without hesita- 
to 1)© distinct speoiea and would 


predict with much confidence that thei 
would either ^ot cross, or, if they die 
would produce a hybrid progeny o 
inferior fertility. 

But here he v/ould be wrong, for, in 
fact, the most opposite races breM freely 
together, and produce a fertile progeny. • 

Moreover, when we extend our view 
beyond the clearly distinguished types of 
the white, yellow, and black, as seen in 
Caucasian, Mongoloid, and Negro races, 
we find tliese types breaking off into 
sub-types and shading off towards each 
other, while a large proportion of the 
human race consists ot brown, red, olive, 
and copper-coloured people, who may 
either be original varieties, or descended 
from crosses between the primitive 
races. Small isolated groups differing 
from the main races also crop up, or 
wdiom it is hard to say from whom they 
are descended or how they got there ; as 
for instance the Hottentots, in South 
Africa ; the pigmy black Negritos of th© 
Andamans tand other South Asiatic 
islands; the Papuans and Australians: 
tlie so-called hairy Ainos of Japan, ana 
some of the aboriginal races of India. 

To a certain extent climate seems to 
have had an infiuence in creating or de- 
veloping the main typical dilierence.s. 
Thus the main line of black races lies 
along the hot tropical belt of the earth 
from Old to New Guine^i. But the rule 
is not universal, tliere is no similar type 
in tropical AmericcX, whore a singular 
uniformity of type and colour prevails 
throughout the whole continent. Even 
in Africa we find the Negro type, while 
retaining its black colour, shading off 
towards higher types and losing its more 
animal-like characteristics. Again, colour, 
the origin of which remains a perplexing 
problem to the physiologist, becomes 
generally lighter as we pass from tropical 
to south-temperate and from south to 
north-temperate regions, probably be- 
cause the skin needs less proMction from 
the sun’s rays which the pigmentation 
affords. The exceptions supplied by the 
l^uimaux may be due to their having 
six months’ unbroken sunlight, and by 
the now extinct Tasmanians to their 
migration from tropical regions. 

Even within great and well-defined races 
themselves there are clearly marked Varie- 
ties. Thus the white race consists Of 
the two distinct types of the fair-whites 
and dark-whites, tne former prevailing in 
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Kor^iern Europe and the latter in South- phis. It is evident, therefore, that wheiiift ' . 
eni Europe, western Asia, and North no great change has taken place 
Africa ; the contrast between a fair Swede crossing of races, tliey will maintain theirK! 
with flaxen hair and blue eyes, and a special characters unaltered for more thaii^-' 
swarthy Spaniard with black hair and 100 generations. Indeed wo might say: 
ey^ being almost as marked as l)etween for 200 generations, for the statues and;!5 
tl^ latter and some of the higher black wooden statuettes from the tombs of Sak^'f;: 
or bi"0wn races. Througliout a gre^t part kara, the ancient Memphis, which cer-^^ ' 
of Europe, including specially England, tainly date back for more than 6,000:' 
it is evident that the existing population years, show us the Egyptian type in itjs i; 
is derived mainl 3 »^ from repeated crosses highest perfection, and with a more intet 
of these two races with one another and lectual and I might say modern expression ; ' 
probably with earlier races. than is found 1,000 or 2,000 years later, ^ 

In the existing state of things also it is when the type of tlie higher classes had ' 
evident that if the different races of roan- evidently deteriorated somewhat from a 
kind ever really did pass into one another slight infusion of African elements, 
under influences like those of climate, the The same conclusion of the great dis- ' 
time of their doing so is long past. A tance at wliich any common point of 
colony of English families transported to divergence of the various races of man^ 
tropical Africa would to accrtaintydieout kind must be placed, is confirmed by a 
long before they had taken even the first totally different line of inquiry, that into , 
step towards acquiring tlie black velvety the origin of language, 
skin, the woolly hair, theprojectingmuzzle. Philologists have clearly proved that 

and the long narrow skull of the typical languages did not spring into existence v 
Negro, while a Negro colony transported ready made, like Minerva from the brain 
to Scotland or Scandinavia would as cer- of Jupiter, but have followed the general 
tainly disappear from diseases of the chest law of Nature, and hav^e had their pe- 
and lungs, long before they began to vary riods of birtli, growth, and evolution from 
towards the European type. Tlie yellow simple into complex organism. Now there 
race seems to be on the whole the best is a vast variety of languages, some say 
fitted to withstand climate and other ex- more than a tl ion sand. A large propor- | 
ternal influences, and it certainly shows tion of these are, of course, only what may ^ 
no signs anywhere of passing over either be called dialects of the same original lan- 
into tlie Caucasian or the Nc-gro type. guage, as in the case of the whole Indo- 

On the whole, therefore, if the fact of Europeanfamily,includingSaii3crit,Zend, 
fertile inter-crossing is to be taken as Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Celtic, and Sla- 
proving the unity or the human race and vonic, with all their offshoots and derived 
their probable descent from a common branches, as well as many others. Any 
ancestor, and we are to assume that all one who wants to be convinced of tiiis has 
the great varieties which we find existing only to refer to Max Muller’s works and 
are the result of modifications gradually trace tho history of one verb, viz., that 
introduced by climate and surrounding used to denote individual existence, 
circumstances, it is evident that the point Asmi in Sanscrit has become eimi in 
of divergence must be put at an immense Greek, simi in Latin (wlmnce soao, mw, 
distance. and all the modern derivatives of Latin 

This is the more certain, as when we races), and “ am in English ; while the 
look back for a period of more than 4,000 Latin est^ the Greek csti^ and the German 
years, we find from the Egj^ptmn moiiu- are clearly akin to the original asti 
ments that some of the best-marked ex- It may help m understanding how ian- 
isting types have undergone no sensible guage has been formed if we point out that 
chai^. The portraits of negroes and of 1 am ” originally meant “ 1 Vireathe,” and 
Semitic dark-wiiites painted on the wails “ ho is ” is the more general and abstract 
of temples and tombs of the 12th dynasty, form of “ he stands.” 
about 2,000 B.C., might be taken as charac- But there are a number f>f languages 
tet^sUo portraits of the negro and Jew of between which no such relationship can' 
the Jn'osent day, and the modem Egyp- be traced, whidi are constru< ted on radi- 
reproduces with little or no cully djlfferent principles, and have no ^ 
the features of the ancient Egyp- resemblance with one anotlier in their ^ 
5»f the days of liapieses and Ameuo- roots, or primitive sounds used to exprew 




and simple ideas, except iii the few 
where it can be traced to importation 
abroad, or to imitation of naturally 
’ll^gested sounds, such as those which 
ijiave led so many nations to express the 
‘Idea of “mother by a sound resembling 
i the bleating of a lamb. Obviously, simi- 
'^i^ty of sound in such words as are used 
,ftr the ideas of father, mother, cow, crow, 
J^^under, crack, splash, and so on, sug- 
jpsts no common origin, and as most, or 
5 %t any rate a great many roots, were prob- 
i®>ly derived originally in this manner, 
long since diverted to express 
.other ideas by associations which it is im- 
^rfebSsible to trace, the wonder rather is 
Jjmat we should find so many languages 
^%ith so few roots in common. The best 
tell us that a list of fifty to 
hundred languages could be made 
" bf which no one has been satisfactorily 
?:ihown to be related to any other. 

The main distinction between lan- 

f uages, however, is to be found in 
leir inner mechanism, or grammar, 
fliather than in the mere difi'erence of 
-;' 3 POOt-souiids. Tlie result of years of 
' mechanical training in barbarous Latin 
(,aiid Greek grammars in our English 
i public schools has been to leave the 
„ ;fl,verage Englishman completely ignor- 
: bat or the real meaning of the word 
^‘grammar,” and almost intuipable of 
. Comprehending that it can mean any- 
; tiling else than a string of arbitrary 
to be learned by heart for the 
^ ybxation of small boys. 

! , And yet grammar is really most 

i Interesting, as showing the modes by 
li ^rhich the dawning liuinau intellect has 
jbroceeded, at remote periods and among 
different races, in working out the great 
of articulate speech, by which 
; inan rises into the higher regions of 
thought and is mainly dLstingui.shed from 
^ & brute creation. Consider first what 
? Che problem is, and then some of the 
; Iwdncipal modes which have been in- 
i^enteu to solve it. 

Jt Suppose some primitive race to have 
^ a certain stock of root- 

fwords, or simple sounds to signify definite 
, Sjebjects and simple ideas, they must soon 
i; ifind that these alone are not sufficient to 
C®nvey briefly and clearly to other minds 
Cbe ideas which they wish to express, 
por instance, suppose a tribe had got 
root-words to express the ideas of “ man,'’ 
"bear,” and “kill.” VV'hat one of the 


tribe wants to convey from his own 
to that of his neighbour may bo, 
man has killed the bear,'' or "The bei^ 
has killed the man,” or “ The ” (or 
man has killed a bear.” or “bears,” Or' 
“ will ” or “ may have ” killed, and so oH 
through a vast number of variations q|n 
the original three-note theme. Up to 4 
certain point, a man might succeed in 
making himself understood by using hil3 
three root-sounds in a certain order, aided 
by the pantomime of accent and gesture ; 
and the Chinese, though one of the oldest 
civilised peoples of the world, have 
scarcely got beyond this stage. But the 
process would be difficult and uncertain, 
and at length it would occur to some 
genius that such modifications as those of 
definite and indefinite, past and present, 
singular and plural, etc., were of general 
application, not to the particular three or 
four roots which he wished to connect, 
but to all roots. The next step would be 
to invent a set of sounds which, attached 
in some way to the root-sounds, should 
convey to the hearer the sense in which 
it was intended that he should taketliem. 

This is the fundamental idea of 
grammar, but it has been worked out 
by different races in the most different 
manner. The Chinese and other allied 
races in the South-east of Asia, such as 
the Burmese and Siamese, have solved it 
in the simplest manner. Their lan^ages 
are what is called monosyllabic — that is, 
each word consists of a single syllable, 
and is a root expressing the fundamental 
idea, without distinction of noun from 
verb, active from passive, or other modi- 
fications. They have to trust, therefore, 
to express their meaning, nminly to 
syntax, or tlie order in which words 
succeed one anotlier, which, up to a 
certain point, is the simplest method, 
and is largely adopted in modern English. 
Thus, “ Man kill bear,” “ Bear kill man,” 
convey the meaning just as clearly afi the 
classical languages do by cases^ when they 
distinguish whether the man is the kiUer 
or the killed by saying homo or homimtn. 
But the monosyllabic system limits the 
nations who use it to an inconveniently 
small number of words, and fadla in 
expressing their more complex relations, 
so that we find the same word in Chinese 
or Siamese often expressing the most 
different ideas, and the meaning eSn oxily 
be conveyed by supplementing ths toot: 
words and syntax oy accent axxd caller 
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<l^1mtiional signs which are akin to the 
jjapipiitive devices of gesture language. 

in Siamese, the syllable /ja, accord- 
u;;ig to the note in which it is intoned, 
may mean a pestilence, the number five, 
or me verb “ to seek." 

•This very primitive and almost in- 
f^nflne form of language is confined to 
onolamily, that of the Cninese and Indo- 
Chinese, who, it may be observed, are by 
no means simple or primitive in other 
respects, but stand and have stood for 
centuries at a comparatively high level 
of civilisation. All other races, including 
the most savage, have adopted some form 
or other of grammar, t.e., of modifying 
original root-sou nds by additional generic 
sounds of definite determination ; but 
thef'devices on which they have hit for 
this purpose are most various. Thus, the 
grammar of the Aryan family of languages 
has been formed by reasoning out such 
general categories of thought as articles, 
pronouns, and prepositions, coining 
sounds for them and prefixing these 
sounds to the root-sounds as separate 
determinating signs. More complex 
shades of meaning are conveyed prin- 
cipally by iii flections, t>., by aclding 
certain generic new sounds to tlie original 
root-word, and incorporating tliem with 
it so as to form modifications which are a 
sort of secondary words. Thus the ideas 
of present, past, and future love, loving, 
ana bcir\g loved, lovely, and so on, are 
formed by transforming the root a/«o into 
such modifications as amor, amavi, amabo, 
auans, amahilisy etc. We can see this 
process in tlie course of formation in the 
ehajige which converted the old English 
form “ Csesar his " into the modern 
genitive “ Ciesar’s.” 

Otlier families again obtain the same 
results by very different processes. The 
Semitic languages, for instance, including 
Hebrew, Arabic, Assyrian, and Phoenician, 
are what is called “triliteral,” i.e., they 
consist of roots mostly of three con- 
sonants, and express different shades of 
irrammatical meaning by altering the 
j-^ternal vowels. Thus, from the root 
md-k are derived mdek, a king ; malakj 
jb© reigned, and so on. 

The so-called Turanian family, com- 
prising Huns, Turks, Finns, Lapps, and 
Other Mongolian races of Northern Asia, 
^1 speak agglutinative languages, i.e., 
langimgee in which the root is put first 
• and is followed by suiilxes strung on to 
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it^ but not incorporated with it 
remaining distinct. Thus in Turkish, 
root «cy, to love, is expanded in.^;| 
senshdirV methler , meaTiir'.g “ incapable 
being brought to love oru^ another.” 

These are only given as sp(5cimens 
some of the most marked of the vasti^N; 
varieties of language which liave been' • 
examined and classified by ])hilologistS. 
They suggest a great many interesting'! 
reflections, but I confine myself to thoe^fl 
which bear more immediately on tho"^ 
subject of man’s origin and de\ elopment^ • 
It is evident that they imply greajt i 
antiquity for the existence, not of man;V 
only, but of separate races of men spettlf-^ ;; 
ing separate 1 anguages. ^ 

Babylonian inscriptions, estimated by 
Dr. Hilprecht to be 9,000 years old, shoV> 
that the characteristic features of the,!; 
Semitic languages were as clearly estab- ! 
lished then as they are now ; and the hierO^ ' 
glyphics of Egyi)tian monuments, 7,000'! 
years old, show the Coptic language essehi^ 
tially the same as nioaern Coptic, and ’ 
though presenting some points of analogy; ■; 
with Semitic, too different to be classJSv: 
with it. If theseare descended from a con^-!; 
men ancestor, clearly their origin must 
extremely remote. And even with ! 
limited time it is difiicult to conceive 
such radical differences in the structure of? 
languages could have arisen unless the dif*"; 
ferent races had branched off before 
clear form of articulate speech had b^ | 
come fixed. Could a race accustomed 
for generations to the free-flowing infl©©- 
tional Aryan, have de.serted it for the ; 
cramped forms of the Semitic, or, tnce < 
versa, could the Semite liave adopted th© 
modes of thought and expression of 
Sanscrit ? And the same difficulty would 
apply in at least twenty or thirty cases 
ot other families of language. 

It must be recollected that language is 
not iiKU’ely the conventional instrument 
of thought, but to a great extent its 
creator, -and tlie mould in which it is 
cast. Tiie mould may be broken, and 
races abandon old and adopt new lan-> 
guages by force of external circumstances, 
such as conquest or contact with and, 
absorption by superior races, but 'there 
is no instance^of its being so transformed, 
from within *as to pass into a totally 
different typte. Nof can we very weUj 
see how root-words once attached 
fundamental ideas, such for instance eijj 
the simpler numerals, should oome to 
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idrgotten and now and totally different 
jjA^orda invented. 

Of course, the explanation was easy in 
,fko olden days, when everything was 
Jtoferred to miracle. Languages were 
different because God, to baffle the at- 
*i^inpt of united mankind to build a tower 
high enough to reach to heaven, liad made 
them so. But the theory of special 
.iniraculous creation for ^ each language 
cannot stand a moment’s investigation. 

As in the case of the animal world, 
Special creations, if admitted at all, must 

multiplied to an extent which becomes 
absurd. Is every petty tribe of savages 
who a language unintelligible to 

others to be supposed to have had it 
conferred upon it as a miraculous gift? 
Was the language of the extinct Brazilian 
tribe, of which Humboldt tells us that a 
‘ very old parrot spoke the last surviving 
words, one of the languages used to 
scatter the builders of the Tower of 
Babel ? Or, still more conclusively, where 
yire know and can prove that one part of 
a language is the product of natural 
laws, can we assume that another part of 
the same language is the result of miracle ? 
Did it require Divine inspiration to 
make the old Egyptians call a cat miaouy 
or to teach so many nations to ex- 
press the idea of mother by imitating 
the bleating of a lamb 1 if not, why 
should half the words in a dictionary be 
piiraculous and half natural ? 

And if Caesar is correctly reported to 
have been more proud of discovering a 
case than of conquering Gaul, ouglit 
we not to “render unto Caesar the 
things that are Cassar’s,” and assign 
prainmar as well as words to human 
invention ? In short, no reasonable man 
who studies the subject can doubt that 
language is just as much a machine of 
human invention for communicating 
thought, as the spinning jenny is for 
i^nning cotton. 

The general conclusion, then, to be 
drJi'wn trom the study of language points 
in the same direction as that of all otJier 
launches of science, viz., that their true 
i|ii^ry is that of evolution from simple 
pidgins by the operation of natural laws 
iver long periods of time into forms of 
^^ter complexity and higher develop- 
■tBfiint. What language really does for us 
'm to take up the threi^ where the oldest 
fails us^ and show that even at 
diate it is impossible to doubt that 


the human race must have been already 
in existence for a very long period, and 
in existence as at the present day- in 
several sharply distinguished varieties^ 
so that the common origin, if there be 
one, must be placed still further baols; 
As history verified by the Babylonian 
monuments extends over a period of, say, 
nearly 9,000 years, this is equivalent to 
saying that such a period can only be a 
very small part of the total time which 
has elapseci since man became an in- 
habitant of the earth. 

The origin and development of re- 
ligions have been much dis(jussed, but 
too often with a desire to make tlieories 
square with wishes. The subject also 
does not admit of such precise determina- 
tion as in treating of arts and languages, 
which have left traces of therns^ves in 
the form of primitive implements and 
primitive roots. 

The history of religions really begins 
with written records, or, at the earliest, 
with the older myths which are embodiea 
in these records. But these are all com- 
paratively modern, and imply a con- 
siderable progress in civilisation before 
they could have existed. If we wish to 
form some idea of what may have been 
the primitive elements from which re- 
ligion was evolved during the long 
Neolithic and still longer PaliEolithic 
periods which preceded history, we must 
look at what are actually the religious 
ideas of contemporary savage and semi- 
bar Ixiro us races. 

As we rise above the level of the lowest 
savagery we find ideas of religion be- 
ginning to grow from two main tap-roots. 
One is the idea of ghosts or spirits, 
which arises naturally from dreams ana 
visions and develops itself into ancestor 
and hero-worship, and belief in a world 
of spirits, good and evil, influencing men’s 
lives and fortunes, and in many forms of 
sickness taking possession of their bodies. 
Tliis spirit-worship also necessarily leads 
to some dim perception of a future life. 

The other tap-root is the inevitable 
disposition to account for the phenomena 
of nature, when men first began to reflect 
on them, by the agency of invisible 
beings like themselves ; in other woi'd^ of 
anthropomorphic gods. Perhaps this is a 
higlier and later stage of religious belief 
than the former, for it implies a certain 
disposition to inquire into the causes of 
things and a certain amount of reasoning 
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to infer like causes from like 

But the two often blend together, as in 
the religions of the Aryan -speaking 
petmles, in which we see deiliecl heroes 
ancestors crowding the courts of 
Olpopus, with a multitude of anthropo- 
moi^nic ^ods, who are often merely 
obvious personifications of natural pheno- 
mena or astronomical myths. Thus, 
Varima, Ouranos, or Uranus, are said to 
be personifications of the vault of heaven ; 
Phoebus, the shining one, of the sun ; 
Aurora, of the dawn : while Hercules is 
half deified hero and half solar myth. 
Sometimes, however, of the two stems of 
religion one only has flourished, and the 
other has either never existed, or been 
overshadowed by the first and relegated 
to a lower sphere. Thus the great 
Chinese civilisation, comprising such a 
large portion of the human race, has 
apparently developed its popular religion 
from the idea of spirits and spirit- 
worship. The worship of ancestors is its 
main feature, and its sacred books are, in 
effect, treatises on ethics and political 
economy, with rules for rites and cere- 
monies to enforce decent and decorous 
behaviour, rather than what wo should 
call works of religion. * 

With other races again, and specially 
the Hebrew, the idea oi a tribal anthropo- 
morphic God has gradually swallowed 
up that of other gods, developed into 
that of one Almighty Being, and dwarfed 
that of ghosts and spirits. Their primi- 
tive God was anthropomorphic, and 
modelled on the idea of an Oriental 
sultan— sometimes good and beneficent, 
but sometimes cruel and capricious, and 
above all jealous of any disrespect and 
enraged by any disobedience. Morality 
seems at first to have had little or nothing 
to do witli these conceptions, and there 
is not the remotest trace in the early 
history of any religion, of its having 
^en bom ready-made from the necessary 
intuition of one Almighty God of love, 
mercy, and justice, which is so con- 
fidently assumed by many metaphysicians 
and theologians. On the contrary, con- 
science had to be first evolved, and the 
prcioess may be followed step by step by 
which, as manners became milder and 
idw purer, Hie grosser attributes of 
Deity gradually yielded to the idea of a 
Jtist and merciful God. 

: ^hese consideratioiis, however, lead us 


far from the question of the first dawi^.'^ 
of religion among primitive man. Judg- 
ing from the earliest facts of history, and,J 
the analogy of modern savage raoei^|; 
we might look for the first traces 
religious ideas from the contents mf 
tombs and from idols. When a tribes 
had attained to some definite idea of a ) 
future life it would almost certainly bury 
weapons and implements with its dead, ^ 
as is tlie case with modem savages. Wheil : 
it had reached the stage of worshiiJping 
anthropomorphic deities, it would prob; 
ably frame images of them, some of which 
would be found in their tombs and dwell- 
ings. 

Tlie latter test soon fails us. In thq 
early Egyptian tombs, and in the remains 
of the prehistoric cities exc/xvated by 
Dr. Schliemann, images of owl and ox- 
headed goddevsses, and other symbolical 
figures or idols, arc found in abundance. 
But when we ascend into Heolitliic time^ ' 
such idols are no longer found, or, 
found, it is so rarely mat archaeologists^: 
stdl dispute as to their existence. Cer?* 
tain crescents found in the Swiss lake- ' 
dwellings were at one time thought to 
indicate a worship of tlie moon, but the; 
better opinion seems to be that they were 
used as rests for the head during sleep, as 
we find similar objects now used in manyf , 
parts of the world. Among the many 
thousand objects recovered from these 
Swiss lake-dwellings and other Neolithic, 
abodes, there ai'e only a very few which 
may possibly have been rude idols or 
amulets, and the only ones which may b0' 
said with some certainty to have been 
idols, are one or two discovered by Mons. 
de Brayo in some artificial caves of the 
Neolithic period, excavated in the chalk 
of Champagne, whiidi appear to be in- 
tended for female figures of life size with 
heads somewhat resembling that of the 
owl-lieaded ^Minerva. 

When we pass to Paljeolithic times the 
evidence of idols becomes more faint, and 
rests solely on the slender conjecture that 
some of the figures carved by the Reindeer- 
men of La Madeleine and other caves, may 
probfibly have been intended for amuleti 
As they were skilful carver's, and fond of 
drawing whatever impressed itself on their 
imagination, *th© presumption is strong;: 
that tlrey had not Advanct^d to the sta^ai< 
when fhe worship of gods symbolised 
idols had come into exisUmoe, as otheC> 
wise more undoubted idols must hay^ii 
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' Jbeen found in the caves Airhioh were so 
their habitations, and which have 
;3^ieided such a number of remains of works 
of art. 

..." The evidence for a belief in a future ex- 
‘’Istence and in spints is more conclusive. 
'^iThrou^hout the whole Neolithic period we 
16hd objects whicl) were evidently intended 
use in a future life buried with the 
Wefind alsoinmany Neolithic tombs 
% singular fact which points to the exist- 
'’ence of a very long belief in evil sjnrits. 
I'ldany of the skulls, especially of young 
jp^ple, have been trepanned, that is, a 
jpiece of the skull has been cut out, making 
hole, apparently, to let out the evil spirit 
^^^(rhich was supposed to be causing epilepsy 
or convulsions ; and where tlie patient had 
'^recovered and the wound healed, when he 
^died long afterwards, a piece of the skull, 
"^eluding this trepanned portion, was 
"sometimes cut out and used app<arently 
an amulet. The objects deposited in 
^ailraves show that the idea of a future life, 
with most savages of the present day, 
;,Wa8 that of a continuation of the same 
as he had led here, though perhaps in 
[lliappier hunting-grounds. In some cases 
great chief seems to have had wives 
slaves slaughtered and buried with 
though the proofs of this are 
. inore clear and abundant in later times 
.than during the Neolithic period. Can- 
’ nibalism, however, seems to have occasion- 
ally prevailed both in Palaeolithic, Neo- 
: Jitnic, and prehistoric times, as it did so 
■ iBxtensively among modern savage races 
I : before they came under civilising influ- 
} venues. This is clearly proved by the num- 
; berof human bones, chielly of women and 
b^bung persons, which have been found 
^|<fearred by fire and split open for extrac- 
llinh of the marrow. 

The evidence of belief in a future life 
'/becomes more rare and uncertain in Palaio- 
times. Perhaps it may be because 
;Ve have so few authentic discoveries of 
l^ileeolithic burying-places, and so many 
^*ia8tances of caves, once inhabited by 
i; Palaeolithic races, being used long after- 
<. wards as Neolithic sepulchres. After tlie 
f&mous cave of Aurignac it is difficult to 
trust any evidence as to the discovery of a 
J;i?eal Palaeolithic sepulclire which has not 
j Ibeen subsequently disturbed. 

.In the few cases also where Palseolithic 
i^^eletons have been found, as in that of 
men of Neanderthal and Mentone, 
have often been those of single indi< 


vidua! s, and it may be doubted 
they were bu^*ied there, or merely dw m 
the oaves in which they lived, m whloh 
case any implements round with the^ 
do not necessarily imply that th^ Were 
placed there for use in a future life. On 
the whole it seems doubtful whether any 
certain proofs of burials denotinjg know- 
ledge of a future life can be round in 
Pala3oUthic times, and if there are, they 
are certainly few and far between, ana 
confined to the later stages of that period. 

All we can say is, that religion certainly 
did not descend ready-made among these 
aboriginal savages, but that, like language, 
it was slowly developed from beginnings 
as rude as those we now find among the 
lowest races of savages. 

It may be well, however, to say here, 
once for all, what is applicable to many 
other passages in this book, that the 
question of the origin of any religion is 
entirely dinbrent from that of its truth 
or falsehood. To explain a thing is not 
to disprove it ; on the contrary, a thing 
only T'eally becomes true to us when we 
understand it. A stately oak, with wide- 
spreading branches, that give sliade and 
shelter to the cattlo of the fields, is not 
the less a fact because wo know that it 
did not drop ready-made from heaven, 
but grew from an acorn. Tlie intrinsic 
truth of a religion must bo tested by the 
conformity which, in a given .stage of its 
evolution, it bears to the facts of the 
universe as disclosed by science, and to 
tlie feelings and moral perceptions which 
have been equally developed by evolution 
in tho contemporary world. 

All I contend for is, that all religions 
have grown and been developed from 
humble origins, and that their history, 
impartially considered, does not contra- 
dict, but on the contrary greatly confirms 
the law of natural evolution. . 

Of the two faculties by which man is 
commonly distinguished from the brute 
creation, viz., that of being the speaking 
and the tool-making animal, the former 
attribute has been ^own to be the pro- 
duct ‘ of evolution from origins long 
since lost in the far-off distance of remote 
ages. 

The same remark is even more certain^ 
true as regards the other attribute of tool- 
making, or, in its widest sense, adaptihfi 
natural laws and natural objects^ tq ilie 
arts of life by intelligent appHc^bk 
Tlie primitive roots, so to speak, 
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language, which in the case of 
language for the xivost part elude 
search, are here furnished bv the 
FaiftoUthic remains found so abundantly 
ill liver drifts and caves. There can be no 
doubt whatever that the modern wood- 
cutter’s axe and carpenter’s adze are the 
lini^l deeoendants or the rudely -chipped 
hdt^s. or celts, which are dug out of the 
gravels of St. Acheul, or from below the 
stalagmite of Kent’s Cavern. The regu- 
lar progression can be traced from the 
mass of flint rudely chipj^ed to a point, 
with a butt-end left rough to grasp in 
the hand, up to more symmetrical and 
carefully-chipped foms ; to implements 
intended to be liafted or fastened to 
a handle ; to implements ground and 
polished to a sharp edge and pierced for 
the handle ; and linally to the finished 
specimens of tlie later Neolithic period, 
which exactly represent the adze and 
battle axe, and are almost identical with 
those used quite recently by the Polyne- 
sians and other semi-civilised races who 
had no access to metals. Prom these the 
transition to metals is easily traced, the 
first bronze implements and weapons be- 
ing facsimiles of those of polished stone 
which they superseded, and the gradual 
development of bronze, and from bronze 
to the cheaper and more generally use- 
ful metal, iron, being a matter of quite 
modern history. 

In like uianner, the development of 
the knife, sword, and all cutting instru- 
ments, from the primitive flmt-llake, 
can be traced step by steji, and is 
beyond doubt ; and equally so the 
development or all mi.ssiles, from the 
primitive chqqicd flint, used as a javelin 
or arrow-head, up to the modern rifle. 
When we catch the first glimpse of the 
beginnings of human art or industry, the 
furniture or stock-in-trade of IVilficolithic 
man appears to have been as follows : 

He was acquainted with fire. This 
CM^ems to be dearly established by the 
charred bones, charcoal, and other traces 
of fire which are found in the oldest 
Ffirlffiolithic caves, and even in the far 
distant Miocene period, if we can believe 
in the flints discovered Iw the Abb4 Bour- 
geois in the strata of Thenay, some of 
%^luch appear to have been split by the 
'QtCtion of fire. This is a remarkable 
for a knowledge of the means of 
kinaling fire is by no means a very 
impld or obvious attainment. Apes | 


and monkeys will sit before a fire 
enjoy its warmth, but no monkey has 
developed intelligence enough even 'j^^J 
))ut fresh sticks on to keep up the 
much less to rekindle it wlion extinc^-;^ 
Primmval man mu.st often have hai^? 
experience of firo from natural caueaSj^j 
as from forests and prairies scorched 
a tropical sun being set on fir(i by light* 
ning, or from volcanic eruptions ; but'J 
how he learned from these to kind|i|| 
fire for himself is not so obvious. Sav^« 
races, as a rule, do so by convertifi^| 
mechanical energy into heat, by 
friction of a stick twirled round iu 
hole, or rubbed backwards and forwai4l|! 
in a groove in another piece of wocrf,|| 
and tliere are old observances amofi^l 
civilised nations which show that 
was the mode practised by their 
cestors, as when the sacred fire in 
Temple of Vesta was njlighted in th&| 
maniK'T by the old Komans if it ha^| 
chanced to be extinguished. It is profit; 
ablej tlierefore, that this was th#!; 
original mode of obtaining fire, but if 


it must have required a good deal 
intelligence and ooservation, for the 
covery is by no meiins an obvious oh«i 
nor is it easy to see any natural proc^-«i 
that might suggc.st it. 

Neither ancient history nor 
accounts of existing savage races 
much light on the question. 
narratives of the discovery of fire 
tained in the oldest records are obviou:^^^ 
mythical, like the fable of Promethefi^^i 
which is itself a version of the oldq|(^J 
Vedic myth of the god Agni (cogna^J 


given to tl:)^ 


■svith Latin ignis or fire) liaving beei^J 
taken from a casket ana given to tl^ 
first man, Manou, by Pramantha, whid|i(: 
intlieold Vedic language means takiEi!j|^ 
forcibly by means of friction. Of 
same character are the mythical legendl^ 
of savage races of fire ha^ ing been firfji, 
brouglit by some wonderful bird 
animal-; and there is nowhere anythinikj 
like an authentic tradition of the fa(^; 
of its first introduction. There hai^ij 
been reports of savages who were una^i^ 
quainted with fire, but they have 
been well authenticated, and the hear^Sjfli 
approach' to, such a state of things Wii^ 
pixibablv furnished by tlio aboriginal 
of Van Dieilien’s L'and, of whom it issQ|i|i 
that in all their wanderings they ’weS 
particularly careful to bear in their ham® 
the materials for kindling a fire, in 
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of a firebraiid, which it was the 
of tiie women to carry, and to keep 
loitrofully refreshed from time to time 
as it became dull. 

( ; ? On the whole, traditions all point to fire 
f kaving been first obtained from friction, 
l it is possible that the fir^t idea may 
^jitave been derived from the boughs of 
J trees, or silicious stalks of bamboos, having 
iihBen set on fire when rubbed together by 
• vthe action of the wind, or by the rubbing 
rOf the hands together. 

It is easier to see the origin of the 
v.irwiaining equipment of primitive man, 
chipped stones, for flints splintered 
; “ky frost or fire often take naturally the 
' forms of sharp-edged flakes and rude 
■ hatchets or hammers, and very little 
invention was required to improve these 
’i specimens, or endeavour to imitate them 
phy artificial chippings. It is rather 
^ surprising that this art did not improve 
i more rapidly, for it is evident that the 
pbld Pals^lithic period must have lasted 
& long time before any decided progress 
' began to show itself. And during this 
olong period a singular uniformity 
appears to have prevailed throughout 
/ the Palseolithic world. The rude form of 
' tile celt or with a blunt butt and 

; chipped roughly to a point, is found in 
“ the oldest river gravels and caves wher- 
iPever they have been investigated, and 
Ptlhe forms of the Somme and the Thames 
■ji;Bpecimens are repeiitcd in the quartzite 
jjlmplements of the Madras lat(‘rite. 

In the very oldest caves and river 
i‘ ilej)Osits the tool-equipment of man seems 
Lto have been very much limited to these 
prude celts, used probably for sriiasliing 
Pukulls in war and the chase, and splitting 
to get at the marrow ; sharp- 
'P^dged flakes for cutting ; rude javelin- 
-lieads ; and stones chipped to a rounded 
pkdge, very like those used by the Esqui- 
pUaaux for scraping bones and skins. As 
’ I'we ascend in time we find arrow-iieads 
i&f stone and bone, at first un barbed and 
} gradually becoming barbed, showing that 
(%m bow had been discovered ; harpoons 
bf bone and fish-hooks ; bone pins and 
'/needles ; and a much greater variety 
more carefully-chipped forms of 
pliint tools and weapons ; until we finally 
flmsbch the upper reindeer stage of caves 
Jiifce that of La Madeleine, where artistic 
PKlrawingfS and carvings are found, and 
the equipment generally is superior to 
:rlhat 01 many existing savage tribes, and 


not much inferior to that of the t&stqtii; 
maux and otlfer Arctic races. ^ 

We then pass into Neolithic tixne^ 
when many of the chief elements of 
civilisation are alieady in full force. 
Man has emerged in many localities 
from the hunter into the pastoral stage, 
the princi|ial domestic animals are 
known, and in some of the later lake- 
dwellings he has advanced a stage 
further, and has become an agriculturist 
living in villages. From this to the 
Bronze and early historical periods^ there 
is no groat break, and the ruder tribes of 
barbarians described by Cassar and 
Tacitus may well have been the lineal 
descendants of the Neolithic men whose 
polished axes and finely-shaped arrow- 
heads lie scattered over the surface of 
Europe and are found in innumerable 
burial-mounds and dolmens. 

But in PalaeoUthic times, though we 
can see constant progress, mankind i« 
still in a state of unmitigated barbarism. 
Agriculture was clearly unknown, for 
tl)e hand-mills, pestles, and mortars, 
which are among the most enduring an<l 
abundant relics where ^rain was used for 
food, are never met with. Pottery was 
unknown in all the earlier periods, and 
it is questionable whetlior even the 
rudest forms of baked clay, moultled by 
hand, are found where there is no inter- 
mixture of a subsequent Neolithic liabi- 
tiition. The dog was clearly not a 
companion of man prior to the era of 
tlie Daiiisli kitchen-rniddens, for the 
spongy parts of bones which are always 
gnawed by dogs when dogs are present, 
are invariably preserved in the 
of Palaeolithic caves, and the few bones 
of dogs, wolves, and foxes found with 
human remains in these caves almost 
always show that the animals had formed 
part of the food of the inliabitauts. 

Other domestic animals were, in all 
probability, equally unknown, although 
it has been thought possible that some of 
the tribes of the reindeer period may 
have had herds of the half-tame deer, 
like the modem Laplandera This con- 
jecture, however, appears to rest solely 
on the large number of bones and horns 
found at certain station^ which ittay 
have arisen from their having been occu- 
pied for a very long period, and as the 
dog was unknown, it seems probable that 
no other animals liad been aoxsestioated. 

As regards clothing, the first certadu 
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; of its use are afforded by the bone 
Jins and needles, which were evidently''| 
^ployed for fastening the skins of 
together, wljile the scrapers 
used for scraping these skins 
I fashioning the bone implements. It 
i probable, therefore, tli/vt the use of 
‘"'ns as a protection against the cold of 
> Glacial period, w^as known at a very 
rly period. 

■ Ornaments, also, are of very early date, 
‘srforated shells, sometimes f(>s.sil, and 
erced teeth of the bear and other ani- 
are frequently found under circuin- 
tices ’W’hicn show that they must have 
[ strung togetlier as necklaces. The 
^ileton found in a ea\e at l^fentone had 
Plumber of perforated shells of Nassa, 
md a few stags’ teeth also perforated, 
itispersed about the skull, evidencing 
bat they had formed some sort of head 
nament. Lumps of red liematite, also, 
obably used for paint, have been foima 
I ^pme of the caves of the reindeer 
Jriod. 

|; Captain Cook’s description of the sav- 
5 of Tie-rra del Fuego would have ap- 
1 to the nien of that period, “although 
nt to be naked, they were very am- 
aous to be fine;” and probably like 
hese poor Fuegians, they adorned thein- 
pives with streaks of red, black, and 
and wore bracelets and anklets of 
tel and l^ne. 

I we wish to form some id'^is of the 
|ii|toners and customs of our Pakeolithic 
itors, we must look for them among 
;ing savage races whose mode of 
, and equipment of tools and weapons, 
I^OSt nearly resemble those of tlie eiirliest 
Iplive-dwellers. The Australians, the Bush- 
pen of South Africa, the Mincopies of 
llte Andaman Islands, and the Fuegians 
probably the lowest specimens of the 
IgiWan race known in inodem times ; but 
p'en these are in some respects further 
^vanced in the arts than Palajolithic 
l^n. The Bushmen are skilled in the 
of the bow, and have discovered 
lip art of poisoning tlieir arrows. The 


Australians, Mincopies, and Fuegians 
have canoes, karpoons, and fish-hoote 
The latter approach more nearly to the 
coiidition.s or life of the savages who ac- 
cumulated the kitclien-middens on the 
coasts of Denmark at a much later 
period, and the Busimien probably re-* 
piesent those of the cave-men who 
lived principally on the produce of the 
chase of large animals, sucli as the mam- 
moth, rhinoceros, cave bear, horse, and 
deer. The pigmy Bushman will attack 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, and even 
tiie lion, and often succeed in killing 
them by pitfalls or poisoned arrows. 

Tlie intercnccs, tlierefore, to be drawn, 
alike from the physical development of 
the individual man, and from the origin 
and growth of all the faculties which 
specially distinguish him from the brute 
ci*eation— language, religion, arts, and 
science— point to the conclusion that ho 
is a product of laws of evolution, and 
not of special or miraculous creation. 

Still, granting this, we must admit on 
the other hand, that until more of the 
“missing links” are discovered, and the 
origin of man thus placed on a basis of 
scientific certainty, there is an opening 
left for the belief that here, if nowhere 
else, thei*e was some supernatural inter- 
ference with the laws of Nature, and 
that the finger of the clock-maker did 
here alter the hands of the clock from 
the position which tliey would have occu- 
pied under the original law of its con- 
struction. But if this were so, it must 
equally in candour lie- admitted that the 
miracle did not consist in placing man 
and woman upon earth, at any recent 
period, or with faculties in any way de- 
veloped, but could only have consisted in 
causing a germ or germs to come into 
existence, aifferent from any that could 
have been formed by natural evolution, 
and containing within them the possi- 
bilities of conscious and civilised man, to 
be developed from the rudest origins by 
slow and painful progress over countless 
ages. 
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CHAPTER VII 

MODERN THOITGIIT 

Lines from Tennyson — The Gospel of Mcwlein 
Thought — Change exemplified by Carijyle, 
Renan, and George Eliot — Science becom- 
ing Universal — Attitude of Orthodox Writ- 
ers — Origin of Evil— First Cause iinknow- 
able — New Philosopliit-.s anti Religions — 
Herbert Spencer and Agnosticism — Comte 
and j*oaitivism — Pessimism — Mormonism — 
Spiritualism — Dreams and Visions — Som- 
nambulism — Mesmerism. 

Liv. 

Oh yet we trust that Bomohow good 
Will bo the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 

Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 

That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 

That not one life shall be destroy’d, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete ; 

Tliat not a worm is cloven in vain ; 

That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelM in a fruitless lire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 

Behold, we know not anything. 

I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last — far off— at last, to all, 

And every winter change to spring. 

So runs my dream ; but what am I ? 

An infant crying in the night : 

An infant crying for the light : 

And with no language but a cry. 

LV. 

The wish, that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave. 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul 1 

Are God and Nature then at strife, 

That Nature lends such evil dreams? 

So careful of the type she seems. 

So omlesa of the single life { 


That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds. 

And finding that of fifty seeds 
»She often brings but one to bear, 

I falter where 1 firmly trod, 

And falling with my wei^^ht of careSj, 
Upon tlie great w'orld’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 

I stretch lame hands of faith, and grqp« 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what 1 feci is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 

Lvr. 

“ So careful of the type ? ” but no. . ^ 
From fi<.>arpccl cliff and quarried stono 
She cries, “ A thousand types are gOiii|i|‘^ 
I care for nothing, all shall go. 

“ Thou makest thine appeal to me ; 

I bring to life, I bring to death : 

The spirit does but mean the breaths 
I know no more.” And he, shall he, 

Man, her last work, who seem’d so fade. 
Such Bplemlid purpose in his eyes, 

WTio n>ll’d the psalm to wintry skieSj, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 

Who trusted God was love indeed, 

And love Creation’s final law — . 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed-^ 

W'ho loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, ■ 
Bd blown about the dest rt dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron hills ? 

No more ? A monster then, a dre^m, 

A discord. Dragons of the prime, 

That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music match’d with him, 

O life as futile, then, as fiail ! 

0 for thy voice *to soothe and bless 1 
What hope of answer; or redress ? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil. 

Tennyson, In Metnoriam^ 

(Uy tinii penniaaion of LiObjd Tilinf rsodihj 
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® noblo and solemn lines of a great 
it sum up in a few words what may be 
Led “the Gospel of Modem Thought” 
describe wliat is the real attitude 
most of the thinking and earnest 
^'<^Bnds of the present generation. On 
'i-^e one hand, tlie discoveries of science 
i^ve so far established the universality 
law, as to liiake it impossible for sin- 
^cere men to retain the faith of tlieir aii- 
Jji^eetors in dogmas and miracles. On the 
S^l^er, larger \ iews of man and of liistory 
ffaave showni that religions sentiment is 
|*to essential element of human nature, 
^wd that mcany of our best fe<;lings, such 
pfks love, hope, conscience, and reverence, 
Iwill always secjk to find reflections of 
pill^selves in the unseen world. Hence 
Ifaith 1 dogma lias diininisliod and chanty 
increased. Fewer believe old creeds, and 
fcjbose who do, believe more faintly ; while 
bwer denounce them, or are insensible to 
y^e good they have done in the past au<l 
W’ the truth and beauty of the essential 
ideas that undei'lie them. 

.On the Continent, and especially in 
^tholic countries, where religion inter- 
lilres ore witli politics and social life, 
Lte is still a large amount of active 
lOStility to it, as shown by the mass/icre 
^'priests by the French Communists; 
" C in this country, the old Voltairean 
"delity has died out, and no one of 
iinary culture tliinks of denouncing 
thristianity as an invention of priest- 
fltft. On tlie contrary, many of our lead- 
minds are at the same time sceptical 
religious, and exemplify the truth 
?^aiiother profound saying of Tennyson: 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds, 

Ihe change which has come over modern 
|i^M>Ught cannot be better exemplified 
by taking the instance of tliree 
•jg3C«at writers whose works have produced 
S influence — Carlyle, Kenan, 

liiud George Eliot. They w’ere all tliree 
Iblorn and brought up in the very heart 
differ^t phases of the old beliefs — 
Ifl^yle, in a family which might be taken 
type of the best qualities of Scottish 
iWesbyteriaiiisrn, bred in a Lowland farm- 
^uae, under the eye of a fatlier and 
^^t^other whom he loved and revered, who 
|p^ht have been the originals of Burns’ 
|*‘-^CS>tter’s Saturday Night,” or the dc- 
^Idendauts of tlie martyrs of Clavorhouse. 

temperament strongly inclined to 


a stem Puritanical piety ; his favoarite 
heroes were Cromwell and John Knox,; 
his whole nature was anti^thetic to 
science. As his biograplier, Froude, re- 
ports of him, “He liked ill men like 
Humboldt, Laplace, and the author of ^ 
the ‘Vestiges.’ He refused Darwin’s 
transmutation of species as unproved; 
he foiiglit against it, though I could see 
lie dreaded that it might turn out true.” 
And yet the deliberate conclusion at 
w'liicli he arrived was that “He did not 
think it possible that educated honest 
men coula even profess much longer to 
believe in historical Christianity.” 

Tliocase of Kenan was equally remark- 
able. He was born in the cottage of 
Breton peasants of tlie purest type of 
simple, pious, Catholic faith. Their one 
idea of rising above the life of a peasant 
was to become a priest, and their great 
ambition for tlieir lioy was that he might 
be so far honoured as one day to become 
a country cur 6 . Young Kenan, accord- 
ingly, from the first day he showed 
clev(irness, and got to the top of his class 
in the village school, w'as destined for the 
priesthood. He was taken in hand by 
priests, and found in them his kindest 
friends ; they sent him to college, and in 
due time to the Central Seminary where 
young men were trained for orders. All 
)iis traditions, all his aflec lions, all his 
interests, led in tliat direction, and yet 
he pave up everyUiing rather than sub- 
scribe to what he no longer belicv^ed to 
be true. His conversion was brought 
about in this way. Having been ap- 
pointed assistant to a professor of Heb- 
rew he became a profound scholar in 
Oriental languages ; this led to his 
studying tlie {Scriptures carefully in the 
original, and tlie conclusion forced itself 
upon him that the miraculous part of the 
narrative had no historical foundation. 
Like Carlyle, the turn of bis mind was 
not scientific, and while denying miracles 
lie remained keenly appreciative of all 
that was beautiful ana poetical in the 
life and teaching of Jesus, wbicli lie 
brought more vividly before the w'orld in 
his writings than liad ever been done by 
orthodox commentators. 

George Eliot, again, was brought up 
in yet another phase of orthodox Chris- 
tianity —that of middle-class nonconform- 
ist Evangelicalism. She emliraoed this 
creed fervently, and, as we see in her 
“Dinah,” retained a keen appreciiition 
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ol all its best elements. But as lier 
intellect expanded and tier knowledge 
utt^Bened. she too found it impossible to 
r^t in tne old belief, and, with a painful 
Wreilch from a revered father aiid loving 
.friends, she also passed over from the 
ramks of orthodoxy. She also, after a life 
of profound and eiirnest tlmught, came 
to the conclusion recorded of her by an 
intimate friend and admirer, M~ Myers : 

“I remember how at (;arn bridge, I 
walked with her once in the Fellows’ 
Garden of Trinity, on an evening of 
rainy May; and she. stirred somewhat 
beyond her wont, and taking as her text 
the three words which have been used so 
often as the inspiring trumpet-calls of 
men — the words Gor/, Duty — 

pronounced, with terrible earnestness, 
now inconceivable was the firsts how un- 
believable the secondly and yet how per- 
emptory and absolute the third. Never, 
perhaps, had sterner accents affirmed the 
sovereignty of impersonal and unrecom- 
pensing law. I listened, and night fell ; 
her grave, majestic countenance turned 
toward me like a Sibyl’s in the gloom ; it 
was as though she withdrew from ray 
grasp, one by one, the two scrolls of pro- 
mise, and l^ft me the third scroll only, 
awful with inevitable fates.” 

Such instances as these cannot be the 
result of mere accident. As long as scep- 
ticism was confined to a limited number 
of scientific men it might be possible to 
think that it was merely the exaggera- 
tion of a particular train of thought pur- 
sued too exclusively. But when science 
has become the prevailing mode of 
thought, and has been brought home to 
the minds of all educated persons, it is 
no longer possible to represent it as an 
exceptional al>erration. And where the 
bell-wethers of thought lead the way, the 
flock will follow. What the greatest 
thinkers think to-day, the company of 
thinkers will think to-morrow, and the 
great army of non-thinkers will treat as 
self-evident the day after. This is very 
nearly the case at the present day ; the 
great thinkers have gone before, the mass 
of thinkers have followed, and the still 
greater mass of non-thinkers are waver- 
ing and about to follow. It is no longer, 
with those who think at all, a question 
of absolute faith against absolute dis- 
belief, but of the more or less shade of 
“faintness” with which they cling to the 
“larger hope,” 


This is nowhere more apparent th 
in the w’ritings of those who attempt'll 
stem the tide which sets so strotiglj 
against orthodoxy. They resolve thc^ 
selves mainly into one long wail of 
the pity of it, the pity or it!” if F 
simple faith of olden times should 
appear from the world. They sb 
eloquently and conclusively that scien 
and philosophy cannot satisfy the j 
pirations or alford the consolations 
religion. They expose iAe hollowness t 
the substitutes which have been pt i 
posed, such as the worship of the 
knowable, or the cult of humanit^;- 
They win an easy triumph over the 
aggerations of those who resolve all 
historical records of Christianity inW| 
myths or fabulous fulfilment of pro*1 
phecies, and they wage fierce battles ovelj^ 
minor points, as, for example, w]ieth6ii| 
the first quotations from the Gospels 
nmt with in the first or second half of tii&' 
second century. But they nowhei *0 
tempt to grapple with the real difllw| 
culties, or to show that the facts 
arguments which converted men'll 
Carlyle and Henan are mistaken 
and unsound arguments. Attempts!;'^ 
harmonise the Gospels and to prove,! 
inspiration of writings which couil 
manifest errors and contradictions, haiiNjif; 
gone the way of Buckland’s proof of 
universal deluge, and of Hugh Miller*rf- 
attempt to reconcile Noah’s ark and 
Genesis account of creation with 
facts of geology and astronomy. Not 
inch of ground that has been conquer^? 
by science has ever been reconquered 
fair fight by theology. . 1 ’ 

This great scientific movement ^ ig!> 
of comparatively recent date. Darwin*ft^ 
“Origin of Species” was published only; 
in 1859, and nis views as to evolution^/ 
development, natural selection, and thei* 
prevalence of universal law, have already ^ 
annexed nearly the wliole world of; 
modern thought and become the founda*.) 
tion of all philosophical speculation and ,i 
scientific inquiry. ^ 

Not only has faith been shaken in tWv 
supernatural as a direct and imm^iate 


agent in the phenomena of the worlds 
matter and ol life, but the dornonstraticwb; 
of the “stn^ggle iQr life” and “surviy^l 
of tlie fittest” has raised. anew, and 
vastly augmented force, those questioji|f| 
as to the moral constitution of the 
verse and the origin of e%il, which ba%« 




long exercised tlie higliest minds. Is 
I^Ue that “ love ” is “ Creation’s final 
when we find this enormous and 
!rently prodigal waste of life going 
^ the^ cruel internecine battles be- 
individuals and species in the 
^le for existence ; tins cynical in- 
rence of Nature to su tiering ? There 
approximately, 3,600 millions of 
tlis of human beings in every century, 
whom at least 20 per cent., or 720 
iillions, die before tliey have attained 
clear self-consciousness. Wliat be- 
of them ? Why were they born ? 
they Nature’s failures, and “cast as 
bish to the void ” ? 

(^0 such questions there is no adequate 
'^ewer. We are obliged to admit that 
tile material universe is not, as we once 
cied, measured by our standards and 
ulat^ at every turn by an intelligence 
ambling ours ; so neither is tlie moral 
jverse to be explained by simply inag- 
ying our own moral ideas, and explain- 
every tiling by the action of a Being 
o does wliat we should have done in 
place. If we insist on this aiithropo- 
hic conception w'e are driven to this 
Canyle bases his belief in a 
the infinite Good One,” on this 
ument : “ All that is good, generous. 

right — -whatever I deliberately ana 
ever love in others and myself, who 
what could by any possibility liave 
yen it to me but One who first had 
to give t This is not logic ; this is 
iom?* 

But how of the evil ? No sincere man 
king into the depths of his own soul, 
tile facts of the world around, can 
bt that along with much that is good, 
erous, wise, and right, there is much 
t is bad, base, foolish, and wrong. If 
c isompels us to receive as an axiom a 
author for the former, does not the 
logic equally compel us to accept 
axiom tliat the author of tlie latter 
i^ast have been one who “ first had it in 
P^mself to give ” ? That is, we must ac- 
the theory of a God who is half 
half evil ; or adopt the Zoroastrian 
ption of a universe contested by an 
ttzd and Ahriman— a good and evil 
ciple, whose power is, for the present 
any ratc^ equally balanced. 

IStov^ this dilemma there is no escape, 
we give up altc^ether the idea 
wthroj^inorphic God, and adopt 
‘ ly we gcientific idea of an “ Infinite 


and Eternal Energy,” inscr 
past finding out^; and of a uni^r^a;^ 
processes we can trace, but of whose 
mate essence we know nothing, 
suspecting, or faintly discerning, a ' 

mental law which may make the polaritir 
of good and evil a necessary conaition w 
existence. This is a more sublime as w^ 
as more rational belief than tha ol4 
orthodox conception ; but there is no 
doubt that it requires more strength of 
mind to embrace it, and tliat it appears 
cold and cheerless to those who have 
been accustomed to see special provi- 
dences in every ordinary occurrence, and 
to fancy themselves the special objects 
of supernatural supervision in all the 
details of daily life. Hopes and fancies, 
however, are powerless against facts ; ana 
the world is ns surely passing from the 
phase of orthodox into that of scientific 
belief as youth is passing into manhood ; 
and as the planet wliich we inhabit is 
pa.ssing from the more fiery state into 
tliat or temperate hefit, progressive cool- 
ing, and final extinction as the abode of 
life. In the meantime, wliat can we do 
but possess our souls in patience, follow 
truth wherever it leads us, and trust, aa 
Tennyson advises, tliat in the long run 
everything will be for the best, and 
“every winter turn to spring ” ? 

The decay of old religious beliefs, and 
the introduction of new conceptions 
based on scientific discovery, have given 
rise to many attempts to found new 
philosopliies, and in some cases new sects 
and religions, of some of the principal of 
which a sliort account may bo given. 

One of the greatest thinkers of modem 
times, Herbert Spencer, has expanded 
the theories of modern science, especially 
those of the conservation of energy and 
of Darwinian evolution, into a general- 
ised philosopliy, embracing not only 
the phenomena of the material and liv- 
ing universe, but also history, religioEL 
politics, and all the complex relations or 
social life. He starts from the principle 
that throughout the universe, in general 
and in detail, there is an unceasing 
distribution of matter and motion. This 
shows itself as evolution where there 
is a predominant aggregation of matter 
and diminution of motion, and as dissolu* 
tion where matter is disintegrated and 
motion increased. Thus, in the formation 
of coal, the motion of the sun’s rays i$ 
fixed in the condens^ matter of tbd 


coduots of vegetation, and is 
_ jvhen, after countless ages, 
»tamed and ito substance dis- 
into its elements. These changes 
a transformation of the uni- 
or homogeneous into the difTerenti- 
or heterogeneous, as seen in the con- 
liimsation of nebulous or cosmic matter 
‘into , suns and planets ; in the varied 
(^toents of the inorganic world ; “ in 


il|Bh organism, vegetable or animal ; in 
agpre^ate of organisms, thought and 
l^logic time ; in tne mind ; in society ; 
§i all products of social activity.” These 
conges are all in the direction of 
oarage from an indefinite whole to de- 
feaite parts, and they are inevitable, un- 
less the original substance were so abso- 
lutely uniform as to be absolutely stable. 

Once started, this process of differen- 
tiation tends necessarily to go on, the sur- 
rounding conditions being ever at work, 
whether by aggregation or dissolution, 
by joining like to like, or separating un- 
like from unlike, to sharpen and make 
more definite existing differences. 

This is in effect a generalised conception 
of Darwin’s laws of the “ strmrsle for life” 


and “survival of the fittest.” Finalljr, how- 
ever, the result of all these changes is that 
an ultimate equilibrium will be reached, 
which is rest in the inorganic and death 
in the organic world ; as when the sun 
with all its planets shall have parted 
with all its heat, and all its energy shall 
have run down to one uniform level. 


From this state it can only be roused by 
some fresh shock from witliout, dissipat- 
ing it again into a mass of diffused matter 
and unbalanced motions. 


Hence we come to the final statomeuts 
of the Spencerian philosophy, as given in 
the woras of its author : — 


“This rhythm of evolution and dissolu- 
tion, completing itself duririgshort periods 
in small aggregates, andin the vast aggre- 
gates distributed t!i rough space com- 
pleting itself in periods which are im- 
teieasurable by human thought, is, so far 
He we can see, universal and eternal, each 
idternating phtiae of the process predo- 
ibipating, now in this region of space and 
how in that, as local conditions determine.* 
,A11 these phenomena, from their great 
features even to tlieir minutest details, 
’^^e necessary results of the persistence 
ibl foi*ce under its forms of matter and 
:#^Otion* Giveo these as distributed 
and their quantities being 


unchangeable either by increase 'oH*- 
crease, there inevitably result the 
tinuous redistributions distinguishudbil^ 
evolution and dissolution, as well as iSs 
special traits above enumerated, ^ 
which persists, unchanging in quani 
but over changing in form, under ti 
sensible appearances which the univ 
presents to us, transcends human kt 
ledge and conception, is an uiiknCH^ 
and unknowable power, which we 4i 
obliged to recognise as without limit | 
space and without beginning or endl 
time.” 

This is, in its highest form, the pb£|^ 
sophy of Agnosticism. A very dineris^ 
thing, be it observed, from Atheism, 
it distinctly recognises an underlyhi’ 
power which, although “unknown a 
unknowable,” may be anytiiing harmo]^ 
king with the feelings and aspiratiO|||j 
in which all religious sentiment has ™ 
origin, so long as it fulfils the conditiw 
of not, by too precise definition, comtw 
into collision with something which 
not “unknown ” but “ known ” and USf® 
coricilable witlii it. 'SM 

For instance, tliere is nothing in Ag aM 
ticism to negative the possibility 
future state of existence. Behind 
veil there may be auytliing, and'^^ffl 
one can say that individual conscioitt] 
ness may not remain or bo restoS® 
after death, and that our condition 
not be in some way better or worse, 
cording to the use we have madeaf>l{lB 
opportunities of life. But if any one 
tempts to define this future state and sM 
we sliall have spiritual bodies, livb “S 
the skies, sing psalms, and wave psdl® 
branches, we say at once, “ This is 
unknowable and partly known to be 
possible.” ' 

That which lias given the philoeopbj^l 
of Spencer a wide influence is the msMOmi 
in which he applies it to the subjec^l 
which more immediately concern 
mass of thinking minds, such as hktot^^ 
politics, and the problems of social 
What Darwin shows in animal life 
the origin of species, Spencer traces ^ 
the rise and fall of empires, the growf^ 
and decline of religions, the inpreasiM 
comple:dty of social relations, the <>4^ 
dieting forces of evolution and dkaoluti ^^ 
at wonc around us in our every-day 
in tife relations of science and theoloj^^g 
capital and labour, state socialkmijiSH 
laiasea-faire. For instance, the detd^>iil||||| 



e Eoman Empire and its overtlxrow by 
te ^rbarians is analogous to the de- 
t^ of a planet from loss of internal heat 
* its dissipation into matter capable of 
1 evolution, by the shock of a comet. 
Ihe ever-increasing gulf between wealth 
poverty, science and superstition, 
ji^embles the process by which ilie one- 
ptiied horse became gradually dillercntiated 
andmore-fromthe common five-toed 
of its remote ancestor. 

-These speculations of Spencer, pursued 
gwath vast acuteness and research tii rough 
P11.U branches of social science, tlioiigh they 
ghave not founded a new religion or es- 
^fcabiished a new sect, have undoubtedly 
fexercised a gnjat influence on modern 
MiOught, especially among tlie rising 
S^oneration. 

Another “ ism ” which, although it luis 
|fex^:cised a much narrower inllueiice than 
philosophy of Spencer, has founded a 
®^t^and put forward more definite claims 
i^ve the world a new’ religion is that 
^l&bich is known as “ Positivism,” or 
^ Oomtism,” from tlui name of its founder, 
gfeuguste Comte, It is not(j;iNy to under- 
?S|i;and,‘but its essence seems to be this : — 
^^lAdmitting that science has killed tlieo- 
^^y, and that the old forms of super- 
llpiktaral religion, inevitable in the child- 
|K>od of the world, have become incredible, 
flPfcmte cast about for some idea which 
^ppuld be at the same time “positive,” 
based on ascertained fact, and fervid 
^l^bughx to satisfy the cravings of re- 
sentiment. He thought lie found 
** Humanity ; ” that is, in love and 
iwi^neration for the abstract idea of tlie 
ipiiman race^ taken collectively, and coii- 
^«dered in its jvist, present, and future 
Relations. As pati iotism, a v( 3 ry ardent 
^feeling, is tlie love of a limited section 
the human race ; and as it lias been 
^.;gradually enlarged from tlie limits of a 
t’5jt|l''ibe to those of a city, and from those 
a city to those of a country or iiation- 
|;^ty, he conceived that it miglit bo still 
^further enlarged so as to embrace all 

B ' * id. So far it may be admitted 

ere is a germ of truth in Comte’s 
,nd that elevated minds may en- 
:heir view beyond the narrow 
1 of a particular country at a par- 
period, and may derii^e fresh 
ves to action, and fresh sub- 
r ennobling thought, from a con- 
bion of the past progress, present 
and future possibilities of the 
race. But tliere u a ^ 


homely proverb that “oharityt^^^hi( 4 ^ 
home,” and as we widen the 
patriotism or philanthropy we are 
apt to diminisn their inteiisitj^ and „ijw V, 
them evapoi-ate in a mist of liigh-SO^d': If 
ing phra.ses. The “friend of man^* is 
very apt to be the friend of no oiie tnan 
in particular, and to make universal * 
philanthropy an excuse for neglecting 
individual charity. 

Apart, however, from this objection, 
and granting that with increased inter- 
course and increased culture “Humanity” 
miglit become a more practical idea, we 
should be still a long way from making 
it the basis of a now religion. It i.s here 
that Comte lias laid himself open to such 
criticism as that of Huxley, who defined 
PositiAi.sm as “Catholicism w ithout Cliris- 
tianit5^” With the narrow systematising 
logic .so cliaracteristic of the French in- 
tellect Comte has work(*d out a complete 
.selierne of ritual, hierarchy, and all the 
apparatn.-i oi an old religion. A supreme 
pontiff at its head, associated w’ith a 
su])reine priciitess to represent tiie female 
element ; for saints, tiie distinguished 
men of pliilosojdiy, theology, art and 
science ; tor days of worship, f 6 te days of 
these saints, and meetings to cominomo- 
rate their merits, and to observe certiiii 
“ Siicrainents.” 

All this savours too much of the “God- 
dess of Libert}",” and of the theo-pliilan- 
thropy of the iVench Revolution, when 
the disciples of Itousseau cut off heads 
in tlie name of universal benevolence, t/O 
find much acceptance in a sceptical age 
Jind among a practical peojile. Robuster 
intellects, like George Eliot, even wliero 
they incline to accept Humanity as an 
ennobling idea, and to recognise Comte 
as an original thinker, reject all the con- 
structive and ceremonial part of his new 
religion a.s unworthy of notice ; while 
to the nia.ss of thoughtful persons the 
whole tiling appears unreal and para- 
doxical. 

One more “ ism ’’—Pessimism, the 
gospel of feebleness and failure — has had 
a considerable effect on the Continent, 
though little in this country. It is based 
on the fact that in accordance with the 
universal law or polarity, progress is not 
an unmixod good, but develops a corre- 
sponding negative of failure. In simple 
forms of society the distixictions between 
wealth and poverty, capitol and labour, 
culture and ignorance, are not so sharply 
ciefined, and Uie lot of who fail in 


^ Hfd 18 not so hard as ^Arhcn 
ct^rejyated in cpwded cities, 
to temptations, and tantalised 
sight of wealth and luxury before 
and yet beyond their reach. 
A inaal.of misery and discontent is thus 
which in lower natures translate.s 
vit^f into anarcliism and fanatical hatred 
of all alioVe them, while in higher ones it 
tali^' the form of tlioorics for the re- 


generation of the world by levelling 
©ve^thing that exists, and building 
anew on fresh foundations. Still higher 
minds see the futility of these theories, 
and take fBfuge in a philosophy which 
pronounq||‘ the world a mistake, life an 
evil, and uni ve rsal suici de the on ly possible 
solution of what is ratUcally baa. This 
is, in substance, the philosophy of Scho- 

g enhauer and the school of Continental 
o«Bimists. ^ It has something in common 
with Buddhism, which regards all personal 
existence as a painful dream or illusion, 
and places supreme happiness in escape 
from it bj^^nihilation of individuality. 
To undenftand how such a doctrine can 


have found acceptance, we must remem- 
ber that the tendency of modem civil- 
isation is to throw more and more work 


on the brain niid nervous system and less 
on other organs. This of itself tends to 
produce more ill-health both of mind 
and body, especially of those digestive 
organs upon which the sensation of 
health and well-being so mainly depends. 
A dyspeptic Inaan is of necessity an un- 
happy aid desponding man. Moreover, 
in rudBF^totes of society sudi weaklings 
were got rid of by the summary process 
of being killed on, w Idle with the more 
humane and refined arrangements of 
modern times ^ley live on and “ weary 
deaf heaven ^th their fruitle.ss cries.” 


It k among tjiich men, with cultivated 
intellcNetc^ aai^tiv© nerves, and bad 
digestimi^ thai^wu^ iiid the prophets and 
disci piM of the gospel of Pessimism. 
They feel, and feel truly, that as far as 
they are concerned life is an evil, the 
pains of which far outweigh its pleasures, 
and, having lost faith in a future life 
where the Wance will be redressed, they 
see no remedy (or the roiseriee of the 
world but tmit of ceasing to be, or 
«knihilation. 


Thit affords another illustration of the 
extont to which li^igions and philoso- 
phlea are, like theii^otre of the Brocken, 
reffBOtiona of our selves on dissolving 
mkli, oldthed witp^lMpr own clothes and 


repeating our owm gestures. To ^ 
healtiiy man or to a strong man 
pessimist view of the universe is simpljr'^ 
impossible. If Jie has experienced^ a 
average of happiness and success in lif^" 
he instinctively rejects a creed whicK 
tells him that there are no lights as wei|^ 
as shadows. If he has a mind of avera^' 
strength, he feels that suffering is a 
to be avoided prudently, borne stoically, -j- 
or grappled with courageously, and not 
to be run away from by moral or physical, 
suicide. : ^ J 

Accordingly Pessimism is not a cre©fl| 
which is ever likely to exert much 
fluenco on the strong, practical AnglcS^J 
Saxon race, and we can discern 
faint traces of it only in the tendency 
certain very limited cliques of 60 -cGulen=; 
Aestheticism to admire morbid and selft ’ 
conscious ideals, both ih poetry and- 
painting. ; 

It is a very curious and remarkal^jp 
fact, that wliiie so many higlily 
tual attempts have been m^e in vain.« 
modern times to found new sects 
religions, the only one which has Imdan^^ 
real success is that wdiich is based on 
most gross and vulgar imposture— 
monism. Mormonism is a fact whick^i 
without the vestige of a reasonable argji|j; 
ment to show for itself, originating 
the vulgar ravings and forgeries of 4 ) 
vulgar Ydnkee, and violating the ffrf 
instincts of the family and of 
by polygamy, still flourishes in spitj®, 
of persecutions and prohibitions. T® 
reason seems to be that, instead of beah# 
a theory in tlie air or over the heads; 
the masses, it is, w itli all its faults, api;kf 4 *i 
tical system in contact with the actual! 
realities of life. Its success is inaini^t 
owing to its being an organised syst®!; 
of emigration, and a faith whicli placesi; 
its Paradise here on earth and not in the, 
skies. A poor ignorant labourer in Waleit 
or Norway, who becomes a convert td 
Mormonjsm, is taken in iiand at onco>! 
forwarded to his destination, and wh® 
he arrives thei'e looked after and put 
a way of earning an honest livelihood and;, 
probably becoming a landed proprietofi': 
The ideal set before him is not a* 
high one,* that of becoming a sob^® 
industrious, respectable, narrow-mind^fl 
citizen pf the State -of Utah, and a ci^ 
ditable member of the community 
Latter Day Saints. But to a, 
labourer fi*om the slums of Liver|||j|OJ^'M 
lead such a life, in the pure mountain 


& valley of the Salt Lake, and see 
■Ms 'flocks and herds increasing and his 
;^|^ily growing up, without care for the 
^future, is indeed tlie realisation of an 
>^rthly^ Paradise. The moral to draw 
Irom this is, that the success of a religion, 
■gilder the conditions of modem society, 
Moes not dejpend so much on its theory as 
|>n the way in which it takes hold of the 
jli^tical problems of life and shows an 
Ifl^^titude for grappling with them. 

; Another wide-sprejid modern delusion, 
tdiat of Spiritualism, is akin to Mormon- 
ism, as snowing how little reason lias to 
with the beliefs which are most readily 
ji^ropagated among large classes of the 

t mmunity. Nothing but the most 

orbid appetite for tlie supernatural, 
'Combined with the most absolute igiior- 
;toce of the laws of evidence, could induce 
people to believe that, if a corner 
that mysterious and awtul veil were 
‘ hI which separates the living from 
dead, we shall discover what? — 
iirits whose vocation it is to turn tables 
„ id talk twaddle. 

vain, medium after medium is de- 
^^ted, and the machinery by which 
frosts are manufactured exposed in 
^l^ice-courts ; in vain, the manifestations 
so-called spirits are repeated by 
'professional conjurors like Maskelyne 
And Cooke, who disclaim any assistance 
the unseen world. People are still 
to believe the unbelievable because 
%% eratifies their ta.ste for the marvellous, 
Jiwna enables them to fancy themselves 
‘;tbe favoured recipients of supernatural 
{'iciomm unications. 

The explanation tliat Spiritualism has 
■-j?eceived a certain amount of acceptance 
tirom men of a very different order, like 
; Crookes and Wallace, may be found in 
'^e phenomena associated with it, such 
vis mesmerism and clairvoyance, which 
.JJfflrVe a certain basis of fact, and open up 
j^jbteresting fields for scientific investi- 
■‘gatidn. The working of the nervous 
Apparatus in certain abnormal conditions, 
aind the physical effects of imagination, 
J|kr© subjects imperfectly understood, but 
deserving accurate inquiry. 
r . Take, for instance, dreamy which 
V\iiflbrd the first certain starting-point 
.i^^t^warda a theory of visions and appari- 
\'^ops. It is as certain that we dream as 
' At we sleep, and that in our sleeping 
ate. often live a sort of second life, 
Ifis different from our ordinary 


waking Ufa Dreams are madaupA^^fe 
pressions which have been reporded^^' 
the brain in its waking state, and 
are revived in new combinations 
imaginary scenes, when consciousness iS 
suspended. These impressions are thus 
often worked up into a succession df 
dreams so vivid as to be scarcely distin- 
guisiiable from reality. It happened to 
me, about the middle period of my life, 
to be sent, almost at a day’s notice, to 
India, where for more than two years I 
had a period of intensely hard work and 
great responsibility, as Finance Minister. 
Tliis naturally left a number of strong 
impressions on my brain, which for 
years afterwards kept reviving in a 
series of connected dreams, in which I 
fancied myself back in India. I had 
thus a dream life as well as a real life of 
Indian experiences, and the foraier was 
so vivid that, if I were writing remini- 
scences, 1 should sometime.s find it diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the twa 

This enables me to realise I^ow dreams 
may readily pass into visions. If I had 
dozed off in an arm-chair after dinner, 
and fallen into one of my Indian dreams, 
I might have seen Lord Canning, who 
had been dead for years, walk into the 
room as distinctly as if he had been 
present in person. In a less critical ag& 
and with a Jess sceptical turn of mind, i 
might readily have been convinced that 
I had seen his ghost. 

There can be no doubt that, in this way, 
dreams must often, in pre-scientifie ages, 
have originated a bona fide belief in 
spirits. Herbert Spencer traces to this 
cause the origin of all religious belief. 
Perhaps this may be carrying it too far, 
but doubtless it was one of the main 
causes, especially of that portion of 
religion which took the form of offerings 
to the dead, and ancestor-worship. 

But a still further step may be taken 
from the ordinary dream to the waking 
dream or vision. It is a well-established 
fact that under peculiar and rare circum- 
stances the brain may dream, that is, 
revive impressions where tliere is no 
corresponding reality, without losing its 
consciousness. There was a celebrated 
case of a Berlin bookseller in the last 
century, who, having fallen into bkd 
health, lived tor more than a year in the 
company of ghosts — ^that is, he oonstiantl^ 
saw men and woiper^ with etiiy 
apjiearance of being alivei enter the 



laiaid borne and go as if they had 
ov^inary visitors. Bging a man of 
turn of mind he never sup- 
that these were really ghosts, but 
t«aaoned on them and record^ his ex- 
pe^noes. Instead of sending for a 
^est and resorting to exorcisms, he 
oalled in. a physician and took a course of 
medicine, with the result that after a 
considerable time the ghostly visitors 
gradually became dim and finally dis- 
ajv^rea. 

Jiumerous other cases are recorded in 
whh;h there is no doubt that visions have 
bewi seen, especially under the inlhience 
of religious excitement, and a large 
number of so-called miraculous appear- 
ances and ghost stories are probably | 
OW^ing to this cause rather than to con- 
scious imposture. 

When we consider the enormous num- 
ber of dreams, and probably considerable 
number of visions, which occur, instead 
of being surprised at occasional coinci- 
dences, the wonder rather is that they 
are not more frcxpient. If only one per 
cent, of the 30,000,000 inhabitants of the 
British Isles dream every night, that 
would give 109,600,000 drearns per 
annum, a large proportion of which are 
made up of vivid impressions of actual 
persons and events. It is impossible that 
some of the combinations of these im- 
pressions should not form pictures which 
are subsequently realised, and we may 
be sure that tlie successes only will be 
noted, and the failures forgotten. It is 
straime, tJierefore, that the researches of 
the Psychical Society should not have 
brought to light more instances of death- 
warnings and other remarkable coinci- 
dences. To take the vulgar instance of 
horse-racing. A number of minds are 
g^tly exercised over tbo problem of 
picking out winners, and doubtless a vast 
number of dreams snow colours flashing 
past winning-posts, and numbers hoisted 
on the telegraph board. And yet 1 re- 
member only two tolerably well -authenti- 
cated instances in the last half-century, 
in which any one is said to have backed 
a winner on the faith of a dream. The 
^niy positive result of dreams and visions 
ii» that they frequently occur under cir- 
dpnstanoes where they are almost certain 
be mistaken^ by unscientific persons 
i|i uiiscientifio ages, for actual super- 
literal appearances. 

^ field of inquiry is opened out ! 


by the effects which are undoubt 

S reduced under certain abnormal 
itions of the brain and nervous systJ^I^ 
as in epilepsy, somnambulism, and 
merism. , VLI 

In the simplest case, that of epileps^-^ 
the effect is mainly shown by a mojl 
intense action of nerve-currents, causiro 
convulsive motions and an unnatunS 
inc^e^lse of muscular strength attipi 
rigidity, so that two strong men may 
scarcely able to hold one weak woma^j'^l 
In somnambulism, the effects are 
complex:. The reception of outward 
pressions seems to lx> limited, so that tlSp 
whole consciousness and vital energy ariJ| 
concentrated on particular actions, whitsfe 
are thus performed safely, while in th^'VI 
ordinary waking state they -would be 
possible. Thus a somnambulist walkli^ 
securely alonga ])lank spanning an abya^l 
because the impiessions of surroundipg.^^ 
spiice do not reach the brain and confuae^J* 
it -svdth a sense of danger. In this state;j 
also past impressions photographed 
the brain, which in the ordinary waking^: 
state are obscured by other improssioni^| 
seem to come out occasionally as 
dreams, enabling the somnambulist 
dc and remember things wliich wou]!ill7- 
otoerwise be beyond his faculUes. 

IMesmerism is closely akin to soTnnanji»*‘,S 
bulism. Apart from delusion and chac^J* 
latanism the fact seems to be established"^ 
that it is possible, by artificial me;ins, 
induce a state resembling somnambuliamd 
in persons of a peculiar nervous tempewSj| 
ment. As regards the means, the e8sei^|| 
tial point seems to be to throw the bra^l 
into this abnormal sta-te partly by 
ing an unnatural strain on the attenti0p|:?^ 
and partly by acting on it through th^l 
imagination. The experiments oi 
Braid showed that the mesmeric sleeMl 
could be induced just as wtdl by keepitii;J 
i the eye strained on a black wafer stu<^’i| 
on a white w^all, as by the raanipulatioi^l 
of an ojierator. This experiment 
poses of a great deal of mysterious nony[?| 
sense about magnetic fluids, overpowery|| 
ing wills, and other supposed attributai'j 
of professional mesmensers, and reducf^w 
the question to the plain Tnatter-of-fi^i,l 
level of the relations between the braii^ 
will, imaj^ation, and nervous systei?^^ 
which •exist* in natural and in artiflei^J 
Bomnambolism. These ate undoubtedly^ 
very curious, and open up a wide :l^d 
physiological and mentm resear^ 
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f&r aa I have seen or read, they seem to 
tiiirn mainly on the reliex effects of an 
^Xcited im^^nation on otlier organs and 
jS^lfcies. I do not believe that anv one 
Snld be mesmerised wlio was absolutely 
ll^orant of the subject and unconscious 
®2kt any one was operating. On the 
hand, any one who had frequently 
i^sen mesmerised would fall into the sleep 
it led to believe that an operator was 
yrork when tliere was really not one. 
jUpd the peculiar effects shown in the 
th^meric state are attributable mainly, 
(11 not entirely, to the imagination acting 
ijildth morbid activity on the slightest 
Mnt or suggestion of what is expected. 
(Thus the will disappears in the more 
(^powerful suggestion of the imagination 
;; the patient has to obey tlie will of 
^|he operator, or do certain things which 
in the programme. I can readily 
(l^^iriieve also that in this state the imagin- 
ation can perform feats which would be 
Impossible to it in a natural state when 
JVis kept in check by otlier faculties, and 
)|^mt a good deal of what is called clair- 
voyance may be explained by the way 
which the slightest hint from expres- 
;mon, involuntary muscular motion, or 
l^herwise, is taken advantage of as a 
substitute for the ordinary modes of com- 
;;|paunication. Such a faculty may also 
iddubtless be cultivated by practice, and 
;^ihus explain many of the phenomena of 
V'Wbat are called spiritual communications 
aud thought-reading. But that impres- 
jsibns can be made on tlie brain, or that 
j'^nemind can communicate with another, 
' without some physical medium between 
object and subject, is unproved and 
(remains incredible. 


CIIaPTEK VIII 

MIRACLES 

of Relief in the Supernatural — Thun- 
der-Belief in Miracles formerly Universal 
— St, Pauls Testimony — Now Incredible — 
Christian Miracles — Apparent Miracles— 
Real Miracles — Absurd Miracles — Worthy 
Miracles — The Resurrection and Ascension 
— Nature of Evidence required — Inspiration 
—Prophecy — Direct Evidence — St. Paul — 
, The Gospels — What la Known of Them — 
The Sjmoptio Gospels-— Resemblanoes and 
Diifercnces — Their Origin — Papias— Gospel 


of St. John — Evidence rests on 
Mark, and Luke — What each statesHi^* 
pared with ohe another and with Bk . John 
— Hopelessly Contradictory — Mirado^ of 
the Ascension — Silence of Mark — Prohoble 
Early Date of Gospels — But not in thetr 
Present Form. , 

When men began to reason on the pheno- 
mena of the world around them, it 
inevitable that they should begin by 
referring all striking occurrences to 
supernatural causes. Just as they mea- 
sured space by feet and inches, and time 
by days and years, they referred unusual 
events to personal agencies. They knew 
by ex})ericnce that certain effects were 
produced by their own wills, muscular 
energies, and passions ; and wlien they 
saw effects which seemed to be of a like 
nature, they inferred tliat tliey mu.st 
liave Ijeen produced by like causes. 

To take the familiar instance of 
thunder. The first savage who tliought 
about it must have said : “The souna is 
very like tlie roar with which I spring on 
a w’ild beast or an enemy ; the flash of 
liglitning is very like the flash of tlm 
arrow or javelin with which I strike him ; 
the effect is often the same, that he is 
killed. Surely there must be some one 
in the clouds, very strong, very angry, 
very able to do me harm, unless I can 
propitiate him by prayers or offerings.*’ 
But after long centuries, science steps irr. 
An elderly gentleman at Philadelphia, 
Benjamin Franklin by name, sends up a 
silk kite during a thunder-storm, and 
behold ! the lightning is drawn down 
from the skies, tamed, and made to emit 
harmless sparks, or to follow the course 
of a conducting wire, at our will and 
pleasure. There is no more room left for 
the su pernatural in the fiercest tropical 
thunder-storm than there is in turning 
the handle of an electrical machine, or 
sending-in a tender to light the streets of 
London by electricity. And the result 
is absolutely certain. In the contest 
between the natural and the super- 
natural, the latter has not only been re- 
pulsed but annihilated. The most ortho- 
dox believer in miracles, if his faith 
were brought to the practical test of 
backing Ins opinions by^ liis money, 
would rather insure a mn-palac© or 
gambling saloon proteotedf by a light- 
ning-conductor than a chapel protected 
by the prayers of a pio^is pieacndz^. 
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: ^ instance of thunder is a type of 
tW revolution of thought 'vKich has i)ecn 
broui^t about by modern science in the 
vrMe manner of viewing the phenomena 
pi til© surrounding universe. Former 
ages saw miracles everywhere, the age 
^ which we live sees them nowhere, 
possibly in the single instance of 
the miracles recorded in the Bible. In 
the annals of grave Roman historians, 

In every page IocxUuh hoa. 

Not a Caesar or a Consul died, without 
an ox speaking, or a darning sword in the 
skies predicting portents. If the moon 
happened to nass between the sun and 
the earth the aim eclipse 

With fear of change perplexes monarchs. 

If the winds blow it is because .^olus 
releases them from the cave ; if tlic rains 
fall it is because Jupiter opens the win- 
dows of heaven, or Indra causes the 
cloud-cows to drop their milk on the 
parched earth. Perhaps no better proof 
can bo alfordcd of the universal belief 
that miracles were <‘onsidcred matters of 
©very-day occurrence than is given Viy 
the passage in St. PauPs Epistle to the 
Corinthians, in wliich he enumerates the 
principal Christian gifts, and assigns, as 
it were, their comparative order and the 
number of marks that sliould be given 
to each in a competitive examination. 

The power of “working miracles ’’ 
comes low in the list. “ First apostles, 
secondarily pro])hcts, tlnrdly teachers, 
after that miracles, tlien gifts of healings, 
helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues.” And he goes on to vsay, in 
words that come honje to every heart in 
all centuries, tliat all those things are 
wortliless as compared with that true 
Christian charity which “suilereth long, 
and is kind ; envieth not ; vaunteth not 
itself, is not pulled up, doth not behave 
itself unseernly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but reioicethin 
the truth ; boareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
tlung[s.” 

T& in in the true spirit of modern 
^ou^ht, "^hich, when the externals of 
i^i^on fail, strives to look below them 
tht ip& essence, and to retain what is 
«!t©rn|illy true and beautiful as the ideal 
of a djpiHtnal and the guide of a practi- 
cal lufe, ijl^hile rejecting all tlm outward 
apparatus of metaphysical creeds and 


incredible miracles, which had only ii^ 
temporary value, and can no longer 
believed without shutting one^s eyes 
facts and becoming guilty of conscious ! 
or unconscious insinceritv. 

But to return to miracles. Almost th^«| 
entire world of the supernatural fade^|| 
away of itself with an extension of orf 'I 
knowledge of the laws of Nature, as arurely’t* 
as the mists melt from the valley before thd ;) 
rays of the morning sun. We have seebV| 
how, throughout the wide domains of spaoeiJi 
time, and matter, law, uniform, universal^ l 
and inexorable, reigns supreme ; and ther© 
is absolutely no room for the interference . 3 
of any outside per.sonal agency to susrt | 
pend its operations. The last remnant;, 
of supematuralism, therefore, apart frpm> I 
the Christian miracles which we shall^ 

resen tly consider, has .shrunk into thak b 

oubtfuland shady border-land of ghosts, -'; 
spiritualism and mesmerism, where^visioii ;; 
and fact, and partly real, partly imagiu- ' 
ary, effects of abnormal nervous condir;V 
tions, arc mixed up in a nebulous ha^ J 
with a large dose of imposture and^ 
credulity. 

Even this region is being contracted; J 
every day by every fresh revelation in 
police-court ; in every fresh discovery 
the laws which regulate the transmission;;:,; 
of nervous energy to and fiom the brain 
and in the abnormal state which c6ni4^ij 
stitutes epilepsy and somnambulism, and 5 ; 
which enable.^ an excited imagination tb:,; 
produce physical etlects, such as thos© 
of drastic drugs on a patient who has i 
actually taken notiiing but pills of harm* ;; 
less paste. 

The question of Christian miracles, 
however, rests on a different and more- 
serious ground. They have been accepted ! 
for ages as the foundation and proof of 
a religion which has been for nineteen 
centuries that of the highest civilisation 
and purest morality, and for this reason 
alone they deserve the jnost reverent: 
treatment and the most careful con-" ; 
sideration. ^ ? 

Of a large class of these miracles it 
may lie said that there is no reason to i 
doubt them, but none to consider them as ; 
violations of law, or anything biit th©:;;: 
expression, in the Language of the tirae,fl| 
of natural effects and natural cause&,''| 
Wlien^^a lari?e claAs of maladies wer#| 
universally attributed to tlie agency o||| 
evil spirits which h«^ taken possession 
tlio patient's body, it was inevitable 


ipmy cures would be effected, axtd that 
l^ieuse cures' would be set down as the 
;i^ting-QUt of devils. In many cases also 
W strong impulse communicfated to the 
-£i^in may send a current along a nerve 
^bich may temporarily, or even per- 
^manently, restore motion to a paralysed 
limb, or give fresh vitality to a paralysed 
Hfcerve. Thus, the lame may walk, the 
lllimb speak, and the blind see, with no 
^bro occasion to invoke supernatural 
;|^ncy than if the same effects had been 
ll^rpduced by a current of electricity from 

g ltaic battery. There is no reason to 
t)t that miracles of this sort have been 
uentlj wrought by saints and relics, 
:|^(J that even at the present day they 
possibly be wrought at Lourdes and 
«Mer shrines of Catholic faith. Only at 
present day we scrutinise the evi- 
and count the failures, and admit 
lathing to be supernatural wliich can be 
^ikplained as within a fail' average result 
If exceptional cases under the operation 
Sf . natural laws. In like manner we set 
Hbwn all visions or apparitions as having 
bib objective reality if they can be ex- 

t ined by the knov/n laws of dreams or 
er vivid revivals of impressions, on the 
Jllftin of the person who perceives them. 

remains the class of really super- 
natural miracles, or miracles which could 
ply no possibility have occurred as they 
described, unless some outward agency 
suspended or reversed the laws of 
S^^tura As regards such miracles, a 
pnowledge of these laws enormously in- 
difficulty in believing in them 
actual facts. Take for instance tlie 
inversion of water into wine. When 
ralbing was known of the constitution 
Ip water or of wine, except that they 
Ifee both fluids, it was comparatively 
to accept the statement that such a 
Qpnversion really took place. But now 
Wo know that water consists of oxygen 
hydrogen combined in a certain 
i^ple proportion, and of these and 
mining else ; while wine contains in 
i^ition nitrogen, carbon, and other ele- 
ixients combined in very complicated 
proportions. If the water was not really 
ipnmged into wine, but only seemed to 
it was a mere juggling trick, such 
lb; the Wizard of the iTorth can show ua 
Ibiy day for a shilling. But if it was 
PBaJily changed, something must have 
bbm created out of nothing to supply 
elements which were not in the 


original water and were not pat 
from without. ' 

Again, those who have followed, 
question of spontaneous generatioti, sadd 
witn^sed the failure of the anleel 
chemists to produce the lowest forms of 
protoplasmic life from inorganie elc^ 
ments, will hardly believe that such a 
highly organised form of life as a serpent 
could have been really produced from a 
wooden rod. And this, be it observed, 
not only by Moses the prophet of God, 
but by the jugglers who amused the 
court of Pharaoh by their conjuring 
tricks ; and for an object of no greater 
moment than to persuade a king to allow 
some of his subjects to emigrate, which 
object, moreover, notwitlistanding the 
miracle, entirely failed, as the king 
simply “hardened his heart" and per- 
sisted in his refusal. 

But passing from this class of grotesc[ue 
and incredible miracles, let us examine 
those which may be called worthy 
miracles ; that is, miracles disfigured by 
no absurd details, and wrought for olv 
jects of sufficient importance to justify 
supernatural interference, if ever such 
interference were to take place. At thb 
liead of such miracles must undoubtedly 
be placed those of the Kesurrection of 
Jesus. The appearances to the Apostles, 
and above all tlie bodily Ascensiqji to 
b^ven in the presence of more than 500 
witnesses, were a fitting termination to 
the drama of his life and sufferings, and 
afforded a conclusive test of the fact 
which was the foundation-stone of tlm 
new religion. 

“ If Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain,” says St. Paul ; and he 
proceeds to argue that the whole ques- 
tion of the reality of a future life hinges 
on the fact that Christ really rose from 
the dead. His theory is that death came 
into the world by the sin of the first 
man, Adam, and has been destroyed and' 
swallowed up in immortalitjr by the 
victory of the second man, Christ. This 
theory has, from that day to this, been 
the key-stone of Christian theology. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
if any miracle is true this must be tho 
one, and, on the other hand, if this 
miracle cannot be established by suffi- 
cient proof, it is idle to discuss the evi- 
dence for other miracles. In order to go 
to the root of the matter therefore, it 
is necessary to consider, in a calm 




s|xirit, the evidence upon which 
iSiii tniVAcle of the Resurrection really 
T^, 

In the first place we must consider 
wbftt sort of evidence is required to prove 
4 miracle. Clearly it must be evidence 
di the most cogent and unimpeachable 
character, far more conclusive than would 
be iwfficieilt to establish an ordinary 
occuirence. The discoveries of modem 
sCieufi® have shown beyond the poasi- 
bilitjr of doubt that the miracles which 
formir ages fancied they saw around 

I them every day had no real existence, 
and that, except possibly in the solitary 
instance of the Christian miracles, there 
has been no supernatural interference 
with the laws of Nature throughout the 
enormous ranges of space, time, and 
matter. It may be going too far to say 
with Hume that no amount of evidence 
can prove a miracle, since«t must always 
remain more probable that human testi- 
mony should be false than that the laws 
of Nature should have been violated. 
But it is not going too far to say that 
the evidence to establi.sh such a viola- 
tion must be altogether overwhelming 
and open to no otiior possible construc- 
tion. 

Consider, now, the significance of the 
statement tliat a dead man rose in the 
body from the grave, ate, drank, and 
held intercourse with living persons. 
There are some 1,500 millions of human 
beings living in the world, and somewhat 
more than three generations in eacli 
century, that is, there are some 3,600 
millions of deaths per century, and this 
has been going on for some forty or fifty 
centuries, or longer. It is certain, there- 
fore, that at least 150,000 milUons of 
deaths must hare taken place, and a 
large pro]:»ortion of these under circum- 
stances involving the most heart-rending 
separations, and the most intense longing 
bn the part of the dying to give, and of the 
living to receive, some token of affection 
from beyond the grave. And yet no such 
token has ever l^en given, and the veil 
which separates the dead from the living 
has never been lifted, except possibly in 
on© case out of this 150,000,000,000. Surely 
it must require very different evidence 
to establiah tlie reality of such an excep- 
tion* from that which would be sufficient 
to fMPOve the signature to a will or the 
date of a battle. 

put just when the new views opened 
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up by modem scienc^e made it more 
cult to believe in miracles, ana 
exacting in the demand for stronger Cvi^jl 
dence to support them, the old evidenccf^l 
became greatly weakened. The main 
dence which satisfied our forefathers Waji o 
that the Bible was inspired, and that it 
asserted the reality of the miracles. Thii^ ;^ 
when critically examined, was really 
evidence at all, for how did we know that ■ 
the Bible was inspired ? Because it wag. 
proved to be so by miracles. The argQ 
ment was therefore in a circle, and rSK 
sembled that of the Hindoo mythology, 
which rested the earth on an elephant^", 
and the elephant on a tortoise. But what; 
did the tortoise rest on ? 

To examine the matter more closely,*/ 
what is the meaning of inspiration? It t 
means that a certain book was not j; 
written, as all other }x)ok8 in the world s 
have been written, by writers who weib| 
fallible, and whose statements and op^-y 
nions, however admirable in the maib i 
and made in perfect good faith, inevit? 
ably refiectod the views of the age ib':; 
which they lived and contained matterg;' 
which subsequent agas found to he? 
obsolete or erroneous, but that 
particular book was miraculously dibf ' 
tated by an infallible God, and there*; 
fore absolutely and for all time 4 

But, as a chain cannot be stronger thaht; ' 
its weakest link, if any one of these] 
statements was proved not to be true, thei 
theory of in.spiration failed, and human]'' 
reason was called on to decide by the , 
ordinary methods, whether any, and if ? 
any, what parts of the volume were 
imspired and what uninspii‘ed. 

Now it is al)solutely certain that] 
portions of the Bible, and those iTnx'>ort- 
ant portions relating to the creation of 
the world and of man, are not true, and 
tlierefore not inspired. It is certain that:, 
the sun, moon, stars, and earth, were not 
created as the author of Genesis supposed 
them to have been created, and that tlie 
first man, whose Palaeolithic implements 
are found in caves and river gravels of 
immense antiquity, was a very different 
being from the Adam who was created in 
God’s likeness and placed in the Garden ] 
of Eden, It Is certain that no universal 
deluge ever took place since man existed, 
and that >4he animal life exij^ting in the 
world, afid shown by fossil' remains to V: 
liave existed for untold ages, oould by nO]) 
possibility have cwriginatTO from pairs ol ■ 
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S&fmals living together for forty days in 
■park. ... 

; Whether test of inspiration is afforded 
i>y the presence of contradictions. If 
<^e writer says that certain events 
ioocurred in Galilee, while another says 
Chat the V took place at Jerusalem, they 
cannot both be inspired. They may be 
poth reminiscences of real events, but 
Chey are obviously imperfect and not in- 
apired reminiscences, and require to be 
pted bv the same process of reasoning 

we sriould apply in endeavouring to 
'ijiinravel the truth from tho confused 
jind contradictory evidence of conflicting 
historians. 

Inspiration is clearly as much a miracle 
IkS any of the miracles which it relates, 
knd there is only one way conceivable by 
Fhich it could be proved, so as to afford 
a solid basis for faith and give addi- j 
tional evidence in support of the super- i 
natural occurrences said to have taken 
place ; that would be if it carried with 
it internal evidence of its truth. Such 
evidence might be afforded in one 
way, and in one only — by prophecy. If 
»ny volume written many centuries ago 
. ipcM^ined a clear, definite, and distinct 
p^^necy of future events, which the 
Writer could by no possibility have known 
or conjectured, such a prophecy must 
have been dictated by some agency 
different from anything JcJiown in the 
ordinary course of nature; and future 
li-ges, seeing the fulfilment of the pro- 
iphecy, could scarcely doubt tliat the 
volume which contained it was inspired. 
'But such a prophecy must be quite de- 
finite, so that there could be no doubt as 
to whether it had been fulfilled or not, 
and must not consist of vague and mystic 
' utterances, * in which future believers 
might find meanings, probably never 
thought of by the propliets themselves, 
confirming the faith which, from other 
considerations, they thought it a sin to 
disbelieve.* Nor must it consist of pas- 
sionate aspirations for deliverance, and 
predictions of the downfall of cruel con- 
’querorsjj wrung from the hearts of an 
oppressed people in times of imminent 
'^nger^and crusliing despair; because 
’ jsuch predictions have lieen partly veri- 
fied and partly transformed in future 
^ as to receive a new and spiritual 
Jl&Mcance. 

There is one prophecy which affords a 
. ' test by which to judge of the value of all 





others as a proof of inspiration, for ‘'it Is 
perfectly distinct and definite, and corned 
from the hipest authority— tibat of the 
approaching end of the world contained 
in the New Testament. 

St. Matthew reports Jesus to have said j 

“ For the Son of man shall come in the 
glory of his Father with his axigels ; and 
then he shall reward every man according 
to his works. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some 
standing here, which shall not* taste of 
death, till they seethe Son of man coming 
in liis kingdom.” i 

It is certain that all standing there did 
taste death without seeing tlie Son of 
Man coming with his angels. The con- 
clusion is irresistible, that either Jesus 
was mistaken in speaking these words, 
or else Matthew was mistaken in Sup- 
posing that he spoke them. 

St. Paul predicts the same event in 
still more definite terras. He says : 

“For this we say unto you by the 
word of the Lord, that we which are 
alive and remain unto the coming of the 
Lord shall not prevent them which are 
asle;^. 

“For the Lord himself shall descend 
from heaven with a shout, with the voice 
of the archangel, and with the trump of 
God : and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first : 

“Tlien we which are alive and remaki 
shall be caught up together with thep 
in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air.” 

Here is the mo.st distinct prediction 
possible, both of the event which was to 
happen, and of the limit of time within 
wliich it was to take place ; and, to give 
it additional force, it is fipeotally de- 
clared to be an inspired prophecy utter^ 
as “ the word of God.” 

The time is di.stinctly stated to be in 
the lifetime of some of- the existing 
generation, including Paul himself, who 
is to be one of the “ we which are alive,” 
who are nqt to “prevent,” or gain any 
precedence over, those Avho have “fallen 
asleep,” or died, in the interval befoi^ 
Christ’s corning. By no possibility 
this be construed to mean a coming at 
some indefinite future time, long after ah 
those had died who were to remain ant: 
be caught up alive into the clouda ^ 
Paul doubtless meant what he said, 
firmly believed that he was utteriii^[’ai 
inspired prophecy which would 06 rtatu!| 
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But it is certain tliat it was 
aoti ful^[iied. Paul and all Paulas con- 
temporaries have been d^d for 1,800 
y'Oars, and the shout, the voice of the 
irchangel, and the trump of G^d, have 
never been heard. What is this but an 
ibsolutely irresistible demonstration that 
[Jiropheoy not only fails to prove inspira- 
bion, but, .on the contrary, bv its failure 
iisproves it, and shows tliat ot. Matthew 
%nji St. Paul were as liable to make inis- 
bafes as any of the hundreds of religious 
writers who, in later times, have prophe- 
sied the approaching C7id of the world or 
idrent of the millennium. 

Turning to the evidence for miracles, 
this must be taken on its own merits, 
without aid from any prec onceived theory 
that it is sinful to scrutinise it because 
the books in which it is contained are 
inspired. Applying to it impartially the 
jrefinary rules of evidence, let us see 
what it amounts to for that which is 
really the test case of all other miracles, 
that of the Resurrection. 

The witness(!s are St. Paul and the 
/luthors of the four Gospels according to 
St. Matthew, St. ?.l;irk, St. Luke, and St. 
John. Of tliese, St. Paul is in some 
respects the best. Wlien a witness is 
sailed into court to give evidence, the 
first question asked is, “ Who are you ? 
Give your name and description.” St. 
Paul alone gives a clear answer to this 
question. There is no doubt that he was 
an historical personage, wiio lived at 
the time and in the maimer desci ihed in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and that tho 
Epistle to the Corinthians is a genuine 
letter written by him. In this Epistle 
ho says : 

“For I delivered unto you first of all 
that which I also received, how tliat 
Christ died for our sins according to the 
scriptures ; 

“And that he was buried, and that he 
rose again the third day according to tlie 
scriptures : 

“ And tliat he was seen of Cephas, then 
of the twelve : 

“ After that, he was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once ; of wliom the 
greater part remain unto this present, but 
some are fallen asleep. 

“After that, he wnis seen of Janies; 
then of all the apostles. 

“And last of all he was seen of me also, 
as of one bora out of due time.” 

This is undoubtedly very distinct 


evidence that the appe^aranoes describe 
by St. Paul were currently believed in 
the circle of early Christians at Jerusalem 
within twenty years of their alleged 
occurrence. 

This is strong testimony, but it is 
weakened by several considerations. In 
the fii*st place, we know that PauPs 
frame of mind in regard to miracles was 
such as to make it certain that he would 
take them for granted, and not attempt 
to examine critically the evidence on 
which they were founded, and this was 
doubtless the frame of mind of those 
from wliom he received the accounts. 
Again, he places all the appearances on 
the same footing as that to himself, 
which was clearly of the nature of a 
vision, or strong internal impression, 
rather than of an objective reality. 
Upon this vital point, whether the 
appearances wliich led to the belief in 
Ciirist’.s resurrection were subjective or 
objective — that is, were visions or phy- 
.sical realities — Paul's testimony therefore 
favours the former view, which is quite 
consistent with the laws of Nature and 
with experience in other cases. 

And nnall^, St. Paul’s account of the 
appearances is altogether different, from 
tliose of the other witnesses, viz., the four 
Evangelists. 

When we come to consider the testi- 
mony of the four Gospels we are con- 
fronted, a first difficulty : Who and 
wha(t the? witnesses 1 What is really 
know^ of them is this ; Until the middle 
of the second century they are never 
c^uoted, and were apparently unknown. 
Somewhere about 150 a.d., for the exact 
date is hotly disjmted, we find the first 
quotations from them, and from that 
time forwards the quotations become 
more frequent and tne|r authority in- 
creases, until finally they superseded all 
tlie other narratives current in the early 
Church, such as the “Gos^l of the 
Hebrews,” and the “ Pastor ” of Hermas, 
and are .embodied in the New Testament 
canon. From tlie earliest time where 
there is any distinct recognition of them, 
tliey appear to have been attributed to 
the Evangelists whose names they bear, 
viz., Matthew, Jilark, Luke, and John. 

When look to internal evidence to 
give us Bomh further clue as to their 
authorship and date,* we at once meet with 
a CTea'l difficulty. The three Gospels of 
SS. Matthew, jVfark, and Luke, are called 
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'“Synoptic.” because they give what is 
Bubstantially the same narrative of the 
game facts arranged in the same order, 

; Md the same sayings and parables giving 
same view oi the character and teach- 
ing of Jesus. In whole passages this 
resemblance is not merely substantial 
but literal, so tliat we cannot suppose it 
|>o arise merely from following the same 
oral tradition, and cannot doubt that the 
authors must have copied verbatim either 
from one another or from some common 
manuscript. But then comes-in this per- 
plexing circumstance. After passages 
of almost literal identity we have state- 
ments which are inconsisteTit with those 
of the other Gospels, andj narratives 
of important events which are either 
altogether wanting or quite differently 
described in them. 

Thus, in the vital matter of the Resur- 
' rection, Matthew says that the disciples 
were especially commanded to “ go into 
Galilee ; there shall you see him,” and 
^ ibat they did go accordingly, and there 
saw Jesus on a mountain where he had 
appointed them to meet him ; while Luke 
distinctly says that “ he commanded 
Uiera that tlicy should not depart from 
Jerusalem,” and describes tliem as reinaiii- 
ing there and witnessing a number of 
appearances, including the crowning 
miracle of the Ascension (the same, 
doubtless, as that which St. Paul describes 
as having taken place in tlie presence of 
more than 500 witnesses), of which Mat- 
thew^ Mark, and John apparently know 
nothing. And yet the final injunction 
of Jesus to preach tlie gospel in his name 
to all nations is given in almost the same 
words in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
showing that they must liave had before 
t-hem some common tradition describing 
; the course of events after the Crucifixion. 

So in minor matters, Mark mentions 
the cure of one blind man, Bartimaius, 
who sat by the roadside begging ; in 
Matthew there are two \)lind men, and 
, yet the dialogue that passed — “ What will 
, y© that I shall do unto you V\ “Lord, 
that our eyes may be opened ” — is almost 
word for word the same. It would seem 
, ; that if they did copy from an original 
manuscript, they felt themselves free to 
i take any liberties with it they liked, in 
, , tbe way of omission and alteration. 

The only light thrown on this per- 
question of the origin of the 
? jjK)spels is that afforded by the celebrated 


passage from Papias quoted by Eusebiui. 
Papias was Bishop of Hieropolis, in 
Minor, and shffered martyrdom, when an 
aged man, about the year 164. He was 
therefore brought-up in personal con- 
tact, not with the Apostles themselves, 
but with those who, like Polycarp aim 
others, had been their immediate dis- 
ciples, and had known and coiivers^ 
with them. In the pa.ssage quoted he 
states his preference for oral tradition 
over written documents, and his reasons 
for it. He says : “ If I found some one 
who had followed the first presbyters, I 
asked him what he had heard from them ; 
what said Andrew or Peter, or Philip, 
Thoma^ James, John- or Matthew ; and 
whatsaid Andrew and John the Presbyter, 
who were also disciples of the Lord ; for 
I thought I could not derive as much 
advantage from books ^ from the living 
and abiding oral tradition.” And he goes 
on to give his reasons for not attaching 
more weight to the two written sourcas 
of information wliich were evidently best 
known and looked upon as of most 
authority in his time, viz., the Gospels 
according to St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
Ue says that Matthew wrote down in 
Hebrew the Logia, or principal sayings 
and discourses of the Lord, “which every 
one translated as he best could,” evidently 
implying that these numerous trans- 
lations were, in his opinion, loose, in- 
accurate, and unreliable. As regards 
Mark, he says that “ Mark, who had not 
known the Lord personally, and had 
never heard Ilim, followed Peter later as 
his interpreter ; and when Petc^r, in tlie 
course of his teaching, mentioned any of 
the doings or sayings of Christ, took care 
to note them down exactly, but without 
any order, and without making a con- 
tinuous narrative of the discourses of the 
Lord, which did not enter into the inten- 
tion of the Apostle. Thus Mark let 
nothing pass, jotting down^ a certain 
number of facts as Peter mentioned them, 
but having no other care than to omit 
nothing ot what he heard, and to change 
nothing in it.” 

This testimony of Papias is very valu- 
able and very instructive. In the first 
place, it seems conclusive that the Gospel 
of St. John was not known to hiin^ and 
not received in the early Christian 
Churches of Asia Minor as a work oi 
authority. Had it been so received, 
Papias must have known of it, brought 
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■tm m he wab at the feet of men who had- 
l&p. John’s disciples, an^ bishop of a 
dinrch closely connected with those of 
^‘liich, if there is any faith in tradition, 
John had been the patriarch and principal 
founder. And if he had known of such 
& written Gospel as that of St. J ohn, and 
Wievei it to have been really written 
by the “ beloved disciple : ” the Apostle 
s^ond only, if second, to St. Peter ; it is 
iheonceivaDle that he should have ex- 
pressed such an unqualified preference 
tot oral tradition, and made such an 
almost contemptuous reference to written 
documents. He must have said: “For, 
with the exception of ilje Gospel of the 
blessed John, 1 found that little was to be 
got from books.” 

It seems clear, therefore, that although 
the Gospel of St. John may contain 
genuine reminiscences of an early date, 
and possibly some whicli really came 
from the Apostle himself, the work in its 
resent form could not have been written 
y him, and must have been compiled at 
such a late date as to have been unknown 
in the Christian Cliurches of the East in 
the time of Papias. 

The same remark applies to the 
Gospel of St. Luke, of which l^apias l)as 
equally no knowdedgc, and which, from 
internal evidence, appears to b/e a later 
edition of the two earlier Gospels, or of 
the original manuscripts from wdiich they 
were taken, altered in places to meet 
objections of a later date, as wdiere the 
injunction to ^‘go into GJaliiee ; there 
siiall ye see him,” is changed into “as he 
spake unto you when he was yet in 
Galilee,” obviously to reconcile tlie state- 
ment with the subsequent belief that the 
Ascension took place at Jerusalem. 

I There n^main tJio two original Gospels 
according to St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
Volumes of erudition have been written 
to try and reconcile them with one 
another, and with the other two Gospels, 
and to explain tlie extraordinary resem- 
blances and no less ext i*aor dinary differ- 
ences. Translations have been heaped on 
translations, and successive editions and 
revisions piled on one anotlier until the 
edifice toppled over by its own weight, but 
after all, we have nothing better to rely on 
than the statement of Papias, which there 
is no reason to mistrust. The basis of the 
three Synoptic Gospels was probably a 
collection of facts and anecdotes written 
idowu in Greek by Mark, aad of discourses 


written in Hebrew by Matthew. These ' 
have been worked up subsequently, aA, 
unknown dates, and by unknown authors, 
aided possibly by oral tr^itions^ into' 
connected narratives or biographies ol 
the life and teachings of the Founder of m 
the religion. 

Possibly, though by no means certainly, 
we have in the present Gospel according 
to St. Matthew the nearest approach to 
the original Logia or doctrinal discourses 
and in tlie present Mark the nearest 
approach to the original notes recorded 
by Mark from tlie dictation of St. Peter. 

As regards the Gospel according to St. 
John, it appears perfectly clear, both 
from the silence of Papias, the absence 
of any reference to it by other early 
Christian Fathers until the end of the 
second century, and still more from 
internal evidence, that it could not 
possibly liave been written by the 
Apostle whose name it bears. John, as 
v/e know from St. Paul’s Epistles, was 
one of the pillars of the Christian Church 
of Jerusalem, whose doctrine was in all 
respects Hebraic, and who opposed the 
larger idea that a man could be a 
Christian without first becoming a Jew. 

The writer of the Gospel is not only 
ignorant of matters which must have 
been well known to every Jew, but ho is 
positively jjrejudiced against Judaism, 
and represents it in an unfavourable 
light. His narrative of tlie events of the 
lite of Je.sus, including the miracles, is 
totally difterent from that of the Synop- 
tics, and his view of his character and 
report of his speeches wide as tlie poles 
asunder. To the Synoptics Jesus is the 
man-Messiah foretold by the pro])liets ; to 
the autlior of John he is the “LogoSj” 
the incarnation of a metaphysical attri- 
bute of the Deity. 

The terse and .simple cleaniess of his 
sayings recorded by the first, is exchanged 
in the latter for an invol vetl and cumbrous 
pliraseology reminding one of a Papal 
Encyclical. The amiablity and “sweet 
reasonableness” of the Jesus of the 
Synoptics, have become acrimonious un- 
reasonableness and egotistical self-glori- 
fication in many of tlie long liafanguaa 
which Are introduced on the most 
unlikely occasions fti the fourth Gospel* 

It^*is evident, * therefore, that this 
Gospel can afford no aid towards A 
critical examination of contemporary 
evidence, and that for thk we must looii 
n 2 
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almost entirely to such remains of early 
records as are preserved in the Gk)spels of 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke. 
With these data, how does tlie evidence 
stand as regards the miracle of the 
Resurrection which is the test case of all 
alleged miracles ? 

It is important to observe that the 
oldest manuscripts of the Gospel of St. 
Mark stop at the 8th verse of the last 
chapter, and that the subsequent versos, 
9 — 20, have every appearance of being 
a later addition made to reconcile this 
Gospel better with the prevailing belief 
and with the otlier Gospels. Comment- 
ators discover a diflerence in the style 
and language, and the appearances of 
Jesus after his resurrection are described 
in vague and general language, very 
different from the distinct details given 
of them in the other Gospels, ana in- 
consistent with the formal statement 
twice repeated in the genuine Mark 
that they were to take place in Galilee. 
Moreover, if these verses were really in 
the original Gospel, it is inconceivable 
how tliey should have dropped-out in 
the oldest manuscripts, while it is per- 
fectly conceivable how they should have 
been added at a later period, when the 
Fathers of the Church began to occupy 
themselves with the task of harmonising 
the different Gospels. 

But if the genuine Mark really termin- 
ated with the 8th verse, not only is there 
no confirmation of the four miraculous 
appearance.s, including the Ascension, 
recorded by St. Paul as being currently 
believed by the early Christians witliin 
twenty years of their occurrence, but 
there is positively no mention of any ap- 
pearance at all. A young man, clothed 
m white, tells three women who went 
to the tomb that Jesus is risen, and tliat 
they were to tell his disciple.s and Peter 
that they would see him in Galilee ; an 
injunction which was not carried out, for 
the women “ were afraid, neither said they 
anything to any man."'^ 

In St. Matthew the young man has be- 
f^ome an angel, and as the women return 
from the tomb J esus met them and said, 
‘^ All hail,” repeating the injunction to 
tell the disciples to go into Galilee, where 
the eleven accordingly went into a moun- 
tain where Jesus had appointed them, 
and ‘‘when they saw him they worshipped 
him : but some doubted.” This is the 
frholo of Matthew's testimony. 


»St. Luke, agaiuj in his Gospel aind Acts, 
amplifies tha miraculous app^rances 
almost up to the extent described by 
St. Paul, though with considerable dii- 
fereiices Vjoth of addition and omission. 
The three women become a number of 
women ; the one angel or young man 
in shining clothes, two ; the appearance 
to the women disappears ; Peter is 
mentioned as running to the sepulchre 
but deiiarting witliout seeing anything 
special except that the body had been 
removed ; the first appearance recorded 
is that to the two disciples walking 
from Eminaus, who knew him not until 
their eyes were opened by the breaking 
of bread, when he vanished ; the next 
appearance is to the eleven sitting at 
meat with closed doors ; and finally 
there is the crowning miracle of the 
Ascension, stated somewhat vaguely in 
the Gospel, but with more detail in tlie 
Acts, describing how he was tixken up 
to heaven and received in a clou(L in 
the sight of numerous witnesses. Tliis 
is probably the same miracle as that 
mentioned by St. Paul as having occurred 
in the presence of “ more than five hun 
dred bretliren at once, of wiiom the 
greater part remain alive unto this 
present ; ” though he mentions two sub 
sequent appearance.s — one to James and 
a second to all the Apostles — of which 
no trace is found in any other canonical 
narative. It is to be noted that all St. 
Luke’s miracles are expressly stated to 
have occurred at Jerusalem, where Jesus 
had commanded his disciples to remain, 
and are, tliercfore, in direct contradic- 
tion with tlie statements of Matthew 
and Mark, that whatever occurred Avas 
in Galilee, where the disciples were ex- 
pressly enjointal to go. 

When we come to St. John, we find 
the first part of the narrative of the 
other Gosjiels repeated with several 
variations and a great many additional 
details. Mary Magdalene is alone, and 
finds the stone removed from tlie sepul- 
chre. She tells Peter and John, wlio 
run together to the tomb ; John outruns 
Peter^ nut Peter first enters and sees tlie 
napkin and linen grave-clothes, but 
nothing miraculous, and they return to 
their homes. Mary remains weeping and 
sees, first two angels, and then J esus him- 
self, whom she at first does not recognise, 
and mistakes for the gardener. The walk 
to Emmaus is not mentioned, and the 
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iiex?fc app^rance is to the disciples sitting 
with closed doors. Another takes place 
eight days, for the purpose oi con- 
vincing Thomas of the reality of the 
resurrection in the actual body, and here 
apparently the narrative closes with the 
appropriate ending, “That these things 
pre written that ye may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye might have life through 
Ids name.” But a supplementary chapter 
is added, describing a miraculous draught 
of fishes and appearance to Peter, John, 
and five other disciples at the Se/i of 
Tiberias in Galilee, in which the com- 
mand is given to Peter to “Feed my 
sheep,” and an explanation is introduced 
of what was doubtless a sore perplexity 
to the early Christian world, the death 
of St. John before the coming of tlie 
Messiah. 

These are the depositions of the five 
witnesses, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
and Paul, in which the verciict “ proven ” 
or “ not proven ” must rest in regard to 
the issue “miracle” or “no miracle.” 

The mere statement of them is enough 
to sliow how insufficient they are to 
establish any ordinary fact, to say not hing 
of a fact so entirely opposed to all ex- 
lerionce as the return to life of one who 
lad really died. Suppose it were a 
question of proving tlie signature of a 
will, what chance would a plain tilf have 
of obtaining a verdict who produced 
five witnesses, four of whom could give 
no certain account of themselves, wliile 
the fifth spoke only from hearsay, and 
the details to which they deposed were 
hopelessly inconsistent with one another 
as regards time, place, and other par- 
ticulars 1 The account of the Ascension 
brings this contradiction into the most 
glaring light. According to St. Luke and 
St. Paul tills miracle took place at Jeru- 
salem, in the presence of a large number, 
St. Paul says over 600 persons, before 
whose eyes Jesus was hfted-up in the 
body into the clouds, and more than half, 
or over 260 of these witnesses, remained 
alive for at least twenty years afterwards 
to testify to the fact. Consider what this 
implies. Such an ©vent occurring 
publicly in the presence of 600 wit- 
nesses IS not like an appearance to a 
few chosen disciples in a room with 
closed doors ; it must have been the talk 
of all Jerusalem. 

The prophet who had shortly before 


entered the city in triumphal proeessidiri; 
amidst the acclamations of the multi- 
tude, and who, a few days afterwari% 
by some sudden revolution of popular 
feeling, had become the object of mob-t 
hatred; who had been solemnly tried, 
condemned, and executed ; that this 
prophet had been restored to life and 
visibly translated in the body to 
heaven in the presence of more than 1500 
witnesses, must inevitably have caused 
an immense sensation. However prone 
tlie age might be to believe in miracles, 
such a miracle as this must have startled 
every one. The most incredulous must 
have been converted ; the High Priest 
and Pharisees must, in self-defence, have 
instituted a rigid inquiry ; the Proconsul 
must have reported to Home ; Josephus, 
who, not many years afterwards, wrote 
the annals of the Jews during this 
period with considerable detail, must 
have known of the occurrence and men- 
tioned it. 

And above all, Matthew, Mark, and 
John must have been aware of the oc- 
currence ; and in all probability, Mat- 
thew, John, and Peter, from whom Mark 
derived his information, must have been 
among tlie 500 eye-witnesses. How then 
is it possible that, if the event really 
occurred, tliey not only should not have 
mentioned it, but partly by their silence, 
and partly by tlieir statement that they 
went into Galilee, have virtually contra- 
dicted it. The Ascension, if true, was a 
capital fact, not only crowning and com- 
pleting the drama of Christ's life which 
they were narrating with its most tri- 
umphant and appropriate ending, but 
confirming, in tho strongest possible 
manner, the doctrine for which they were 
contending, that he was not an ordin- 
ary man or ordinary prophet, but the 
Messiah, the Son of God, who had 
redeemed the world from its original 
curse and conquered sin and death. 
One migiit as well suppose that any 
one writing the life of Wellington 
would omit tho Battle of Waterloo as 
that any one writing the life of Christ 
would knowingly and wilfully omit all 
mention of the Ascension. It must be 
evident that whoever wrote the original 
manuscripts from whicli the Gospms of 
Matthew, -Mark, and John were compiled, ^ 
mqst either never have heard of the. 
Ascension, or having heard of it did not 
believe it to be true. This must also 





Apply to the other miraculous appear- i 
aiices said to have occurred at Jerusalem, 
pow was it possible for writers who knew 
if them to make no mention of them, 
apd virtually contradict them by assert- 
ing that they did not remain at Jeru- 
n^iem, but went to Galilee in obedience 
to a command to that effect, and that 
the final parting of Jesus from his dis- 
took place there 1 

The most unaccountable fact is the 
total silence of Mark, who was nearest 
the fountain-head if he derived his infor- 
mation from St. Peten as to these mira- 
culous appearances. If liis Gosi)el ended 
with verse 8 of chapter xvi., as the oldest 
manuscripts and the internal evidence 
of the postscripts afterwards added 
appear to prove, there is absolutely no 
statement of any such appearance at all. 
Nothing is said but that three women 
found the tomb empty and saw a young 
man clothed in white, who told them 
that Jesus had risen and gone into 
Galilee. Now, if there is one fact more 
certain than another about miraculous 
legends, it is that as long as they have 
«ny vitality at all, they increase and 
multiply and do not dwindle and dimi- 
nish. We liave an excellent example of 
this in the way in wliich a whole cycle of 
miracles grew up in a sliort time about 
the central fact of the martyrdom of Bt. 
Timmas k Becket. 

If, therefore, Matthew and Mark knew 
nothing of the series of miracles, which 
from St. Paul’s statement we must assume 
to have been currently believed by tho' 
early Christians twenty years after the 
death of Christ, the only possible ex- 
; planation is that their Gospels were com- 
piled from naj'ratives which had been 
i; wnttenat a still earlier date, before these 
miracles had been heard of. 

We must suppose that Mark really 
wrote down what Im lieard from Peter, 
And that Peter, being a trutliful man, 
>^hough he probably had a sincere general 
Ij^liet that Clirist liad risen, declined to 
j|tate facts which he knew had never 
/^curred. Tins is in entire accordance 
what Ave find in the whole history 
ecclesiastical miracles, from those 
f'l^orded in Scripture down to those 

St. Francis of Assisi in the thirteenth 
: .^ntur^^ and of St. Francis Xavier in the 
’"'sixteenth. Innumerable as arc the ac- 
^l^tintB of miracles said to have been 
^ wrought by relics or by other holy per- 


sons, there is no instance of any state- 
ment by any credible person that he 
had himself a real miradle. Bt. 

Augustine describes in detail many won- 
derful miracles, including resurrections 
from the dead, which he said had been 
wrought to his own knowledge, within 
his own dioce.se of Hippo, by the relicl 
of tho martyr Stephen. In fact, he says 
that the number of miracles thus wrought 
within the last two years since these 
relics had been at Hippo, was at least 
seventy. This testimony is far more 
precise than any for the Gospel miracles 
for it comes from a well-known man of 
high character, who was on the spot at 
the time, and speaks of these and many 
other miracles having occurred to his 
own knowledge. But he never asserts that 
he himself had ever wrought a miracle, 

In like manner Paulinus relates many 
miracles of his master, St. Ambrose, in- 
cluding one of raising the dead ; but 
Ambrose Inmsolf never asserts that he 
performed a miracle. Neither does Bt. 
Francis of Assisi, or any of tho 25,0)0 
saints of the Homan calendar to whom, 
miracles are attributed. 

Even Jesus himself seems, on several 
occasions, to have disclaimed the power 
of working miracles, as when he refused 
to comply with the perfectly reasonalJe 
reau jst of the Jews to attest his Mes- 
sianship by a sign, if he wdshed them to 
believe in it. 

There is every reason, therefore, to 
believe that when we find narratives 
making no mention of important miracles 
which were afterwards commonly re- 
ceived, they must be taken from records 
of an earlier date, and proceeding directly 
from those wlio, if the miracles were true, 
would liave been the principal eye-wit- 
nesses to vouch for them. But, if this be 
so, how near to the fountain-head do 
these narratives carry us? lose the 
miracles, but in compensation we get 
what may be considered fresh and lively 
narratives of the life and conversation 
of Jesus, and confirmation both of Ins 
being an historical personage, and of tho 
many anecdotes and sayings which de- 
pict his character, and brii^ him before 
US as he really lived. The mythical 
theory cannot stand which found in every 
saying and action an expostfoQto attempt 
to show that he fulfilled prophecies and 
realised Messianic expectations. We can 
see him walking through th® fields on a 
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Sabbath afternoon with hia disciples, 
plucking ears of corn, and rebuking the 
fearisees for their puritanical adherence 
to the letter of the obsei*Vanco of that 
day ; we can see him taking little 
chilaren in his arms, and talking fami- 
liarly at the well with the woman of 
Samaria ; we can hear him preaching the 
Sermon on the Mount, and dropping 
parables from his mouth, like precious 
imrls of instruction in love, charity, and 
all Christian virtues. We can sympathise 
with flao agony in the garden as with a 
real scene, and hear the despairing cry, 
*‘My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me ? ” 

It seems to me that faith in the reality 
of scenes like these is worth a good deal 
of faiUi in the metaphysical conundrums 
of the Athanasian Creed, or in tlie actual 
occurrence of incredible miracles. 

Another argument in favour of the 
early date ana genuine character of the 
primitive records whicli have been worked 
up in the Synoptic Gospels, is afforded by 
tiie sayings attributed to Jesus. It is 
impossible to imagine that these could be 
the invention of a later age, when theo- 
logical questions of faith and doctrine 
had absorbed almost the entire attention 
of the Cliristian world. We have already 
s(;en how wide is the difference, both as 
regards style and phase of thought, be- 
tween the discourses reported in the 
fourth Gospel and those of the Synoptics. 
No one writing in Uio second or towards 
the end of the first century, or even 
earlier in the religious atmosphere of St, 
Foul’s Epistles, could have composed the 
Sermon on the Mount or the Lord’s 
Prayer. The parables and maxims, in- 
steiid of teaching nothing but a pure and 
sublime morality in simple language, 
must have contiiined references to tiie 
doctrine of tlie Logos, and the disputes 
between the Jewish and the Gentile 
Christians. Even if these discourses had 
passed long tlirough the fluctuating 
medium of oral tr.ulilion, they must, 
when finally reduced to writing, have 
shown many traces of tlie theological 
questions which agitated tiie Christian 
world. The only explanation is that 
Apostles like St. Matthew, and St. Peter 
through Mark, really recorded these say- 
ings in writing while they were fresh in 
memory, and that their authority secured 
them from adulteration. 

At the same time it must be borne in 


mind tliat while portions of the original 
narrative appear to carry us back very 
near to the fountain-head, a large pa^ 
of the Gosi>o] 8 in their present form is 
evidently of much later dato and of unti 
certain origin. It is clear tliat PapiaSi 
writing about the year l 60 , knew notning 
of the Gospels of Luke and John, and 
nothing of those of Matthew and Marfc 
in their present form. The discourses of 
Matthew and the disconnected notes of 
Mark, to which he refers, were something' 
very ditferent from the complete histories , 
of the life and teaching of Jesus con- 
tained in the present Gospels. It is 
equally clear tliat Justin Martyr and 
Hegesippus, who wrote about the middle 
of the second century, and made frequent 
quotations of the sayings and doings of 
the Lord, made them, not from the pre- 
sent canonical Gospels, but from other 
sources relating the same things in dif- 
ferent order and different language. ‘‘A 
Go.spel according to tiio Hebrews ” and 
“ Memoirs of the Apostles ” seem to have 
been the principal sources from which 
they quoted. 

It is evident however, that during the 
first two centuries there were a great 
number of so-called Gospels and Apos- 
tolic writings floating about in the 
Christian world along witli oral tradi-» 
tioiis. The author of Luke tells us thie 
exiiressly, and later writers refer to a 
number of works now unknown or classed 
as apocryphal, and complain of forged 
Gospels circulated by heretics. None of 
these writings, liowever, seem to have 
had any peculiar authority or been con- 
sidered as inspired Scripture, which term 
is exclusively confined to the Old Testa- 
ment, until tlio middle of the second 
century. 

At length, by a sort, of law of the 
survival of tlie fittest, the present Gospela 
acquired an increasing authority and 
superseded the other Morks which had 
competed with tliem ; but tlie selection 
was determined to a great extent, not by 
those principles of criticism which would 
now be applied to historical records, but 
by doctrinal considerations of the sup: 
port they gave to prevalent opinions. In 
other words, orthodoxy and not authenr, 
ticity Was tlie test applied, and it is 
bable tliat no Christian Fatlier of th#; 
second or third century would have 
tatfed to reject an early manuscript trace? 
able very clearly to an Apostle, in favo^l 
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of a later compilation of doubtful origin, 
if the former contained passages which 
seemed to favour heretical views, while the 
latter omitted those passages, or altered 
them in a sense favourable to orthodoxy. 

To sum up the matter, it appears that 
apart from the fact that the antecedent 
improbability of miracles has been enor- 
mously increased by the constant and 
concurrent proofs of the permanence of 
the laws of Nature, the evidence for 
those recorded in the New Testament, 
with which alone we are concerned, is 
rendered null and void by the discordant 
reports of hearsay witnesses. 


CHAPTER IX 

CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT MIRACLES 

Practical and Theoretical Christianity — Ex- 
ample and Teaching of Christ — Christian 
Domna — Moral Objections — Inconsistent 
wi^ Facts — Must be accepted as Parables 
— Fall and Redemption — Old Creeds must 
be Transformed or Die — Mahometanism — 
Decay of Faith — Balance of Advantages — 
Religious Wars and Persecutions — Intoler- 
ance — Sacrifice — Prayer — Absence of Theo- 
logy in Synoptic Gospels — Opposite Pole to 
Christianity— Courage and Self-reliance — 
Belief in Uod and a Future Life — Based 
mainly on Christianity — Science gives no 
Answer — Nor Metaphysics — So-called In- 
tuitions — Development of Idea of God — 
Best Proof afforded by Christianity — Evo- 
lution is Transforming it — Reconciliation 
of Religion and Science. 

Can Christianity continue to exist with- 
out miracles ? 

To answer this question we must dis- 
tinguish between practical and theoreti- 
esai Christianity. The essence of i)rHctical 
Christianity consists in such a genuine 
acceptance of its moral teaching, and 
love and reverence for the life and char- 
acter of its Founder, as may influence 
conduct, and be a guide and support 
in life. Theoretical Christianity is that 
which professes to teach a complete 
theory of the creation of the world and 
man, of the relations between man and 
his Creator, and of his position and 
destiny in a future state of existence. 

The former needs no miracles. The 
Bermon on the Mount, and St. Paul’s 
doscription of Christian charity, carry 


their own proof with them, and such 
parables as that of the Good Samaritan 
rec^uire no support, either from histoiical 
evidence or from supernatural signs, to 
come home to every heart whether in the 
first or in the nineteenth century. The 
fact that the son of a Jewish mechanic^ 
born in a small town of an obscure pro- 
vince, without any special aid from posi- 
tion, education, or other outward circum- 
stance, succeeded, by the sheer force of 
the purity and loveliness of his life and 
teaching, in captivating all hearts and 
founding a religion which for nineteen 
centuries has been the main civilising 
influence of the world and the faith of- 
its noblest men and noblest races ; this 
fact, I say, is of itself so admirable and 
wonderful as not to require the aid of 
vulgar miracles and metaphysical puzzles 
in order to bo recognised as worthy of 
the highest reverence. And when such a 
life was crowned by a death which re- 
mains the highest type of what is noblest 
in man, self-sacrifice in the cause of truth 
and for the good of others, we mav well 
call it divine, and not quarrel with any 
language or anj^ forma of worship which 
tend to keep it in view and hold it up to 
the world as an inducement to a higher 
life. 

Miracles are not only unnecessary for 
a faith of this description, but are a 
positive hindrance to it. To put it at 
the lowest, miracles, in an age wliicli has 
learned the laws of Nature, must always 
be open to grave doubts, and thus throw 
doubt on the reliability of the narratives 
which are supi)08ed to depend on them. 
Moreover, the touching beauty and force 
of example of the life of Jesus are almost 
lost if he is evaporated into a sort of 
supernatural being, totally unlike any 
conceivable member of theliuman family. 
We may strive to model our conduct at 
a humble distance on that of the man 
Jesus, the carpenter’s son, whose father 
and mother, brothers ana sisters, were 
familiar figures in the streets of Nazareth, 
but hardly on that of a “Logos,” the 
incarnation of a metaphysical conception 
of an attribute of the Deity, who existed 
before all worlds and by whom all things 
were made. 

But, on the other hand, miracles are in- 
dispensable for the do^a, or theoretical 
side of Christian theology. Let us con- 
sider frankly what this dogma is, and 
how far it is true — that is, consistent or 
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J^confiistent with known and indisput- 
facts. 

The Christian dogma cannot be better 
stat^ than in the words of St. Paul, who 
was its first inventor, or, at any rate, the 
first by whom it was elaborated into a 
complete theory. 

“For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” 

This may be expanded into the follow- 
ing Repositions : 

1. That the Old Testament is miracu- 
lously inspired, and contains a literally 
true account of the creation of the world 
and of man. 

2. That, in accordance with this ac- 
count, the material universe, earth, sun, 
moon, and stars, and all living things on 
the earth and in the seas, were created in 
six days, after which God rested on the 
seventh day. 

3. That the first man, Adam, was 
created in the image of God and after 
His own likeness, and placed, with the 
first woman, Eve, in the Garden of Eden, 
where they lived for a time in a state of 
innocence, and holding familiar converse 
with God. 

4. That by an act of disobedience they 
fell from this high state, were banished 
from the Garden, and sin and death were 
indicted as a penalty on tliem and their 
descendants. 

5. That after long ages, during which 
mankind remained under this curse, God 
sent His Son, who assumed liuraan form, 
and by His sacrifice on the cross appeased 
God’s anger, removed the curse, and de- 
stroyed the last enemy, death, giving a 
glorious resurrection and immortal life 
to those who believed on Him. 

This theory is a complete one, which 
hangs together in all its parts, and of 
which no link can be displaced without 
affecting the others. It is the theory 
which has been accepted by the Christian 
world since its first promulgation ; and, 
although expounded with metaphysical 
refinements in the Athanasian Creed, 
and set forth with all the gorgeous sur- 
roundings of poetical imagination in 
Milton’s “ l^aradise Lost,” it remains in 
substance St. Paul’s theory, that “ as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” 

It is obvious that this theory is open to 
g^rave objections on moral grounds. It 
IS more in the character of a jealous 
Oriental despot than of a loving and 


merciful Father, to inflict such a putiish^^ 
ment on hundreds of millions of un- 
offending creatures for an act of dii^ 
obedience on the part of a remote 
ancestor. And it is still more inoon^ 
sistent with our modern ideas of justice 
and liumanity to require the vicariouil 
sacrifice of an only Son as the condition 
I of forgiving the offence and removing the 
curse. 

Nevertheless it must be admitted thaiL 
notwithstanding tliese objections, and 
harsh as the theory is, it has had a 
wonderful attraction for many of the 
• liighest intellects and nolilest nations. 

It was the creed of Luther, CromwelL 
and MiltoU; and the inspiring spirit of 
Scotch Presbyterianism and English 
Puritanism. It has inspired great men 
and great deeds, and although responsible 
for a good deal of persecution and 
fanaticism, it must always be spoken 
of with respect, as a creed whicli has had 
a powerful effect in raising men’s minds 
from lower to higher things, and has on 
the whole done good work in its time. 

But the question of its continuance as 
a creed which it is possible for sincere 
men to believe, as literally and his- 
torically true, depends not on wishes and 
feelings, nor on reverence for tbe past, 
but on hard facts. Is it or is it not con- 
sistent w'ith what are now known to be 
the real truths respecting tho constitu- 
tion of tho universe and the origin of 
life and of man ? 

To state this question is to answer it. 
Tiiere is liardly one of tlie facts sliown in 
the preceding chapters to be the un- 
doubted results of modern science which 
does not shatter to pieces the whole 
fabric. It is as certain as that two and 
two make four that the world was not 
created in the manner described in 
Genesis ; that the sun, moon, and stars 
are not lights placed in the firmament 
or solid crystal vault of heaven to give 
light upon tho earth ; that animals were 
not all created in one or two days, and 
spread over the earth from common 
centre in Armenia, after having been 
shut up in pairs for forty days in an ark, 
during a universal deluge. And finally,' 
that man is not descended from an Adam; 
created quite recently in God’s imag^' 
and who toll from a high state by an ac| 
oiTdisobedience, but fcrom a long series 
Falfeolithic ancestoi’s, extending bao^i 
certainly into the Glacial and probabi|^y 

r 
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Ih© Tertiary period, who have not 
lulen but progrcisw, and by a slow and 
|iiainful process of evolution have gradu- 
i^Ily developed intelligence, language, 
and civilisation, from the very 
rMest and most animal-like beginnings. 

« Belief in inspiration, the very key- 
efeoiie of the system, becomes impossible 
when it is shown that the accounts given 
*snch important matters in the writing 
-jhtofessing to be inspired are manifestly 
^untrue ; and when the ordinary rules of 
Wl^cism are brought to bear upon these 
writings it is at once seen that they 
compilations of different ages from 
;jrarious and uncertain sources. 

}i The improbability of miracles is enor- 
jj^ously increased by the proof of 
^© uniform operation of natural law 
i^lliroughout the vast domains of space, 
‘mme, matter, and life ; and where the 
l^pernatural was formerly considered to 
a matter of every-day occurrence, it 
iiit*s vanished step by step, until only the 
iast vestige of it is left in a possible 
pbelief in some of the more important 
luid impressive miracles of the Christian 

S Bpensation. Even this faint belief is 
anifestly founded more on reverence 
ior^ tradition, and love of the religion 
which the miracles are supposed to sup- 
|B>rt, than on any dispassionate view of 
ihe evidence on which they rest. Tried 
ky the ordinary rules of evidence, it is 
iBpparent that it is contradictory and 
i^noex^in, and not such as would be 
tufficient to establish in a court of law 
Ituy ordinary fact, such as the execution 
kf a deed. It is apparent also that the 
i^vidence for the most crucial and import- 
ant of all miracles, that of the Ascension, 
Ib not nearly so precise and cogent as 
that for a number of early Christian 
BrZid medimval miracles which we reject 
Without hesitation. 

' What follows? Must we reject these 
iil*enerable traditions as old wives’ fables ? 
T answer, No ; but we can accept them 
'Hat parables. 

A g^reat deal of the beet teaching of the 
Testament is conveyed in the form 
pi parables. Take for instance that of 
^Jlifliarus and Dives. No one supposes 
;;that this is an historical narrative ; that 
Itbls particular Jew, out of the millions 
irf poor and go6d tfews who have lived 
mod died, was actually taken up into 
bosom ; and that the remark- 
dialogue across the gulf is a literal 


transcript of an actual conversa4;ioiife 
But the moral, is taught for all tim^ 
that it is bad for the rich to indulge in 
selhsh luxury and take no thought Si the 
mass of poverty and misery weltering 
around them : and that the condition of 
the poorest or the poor, borne with piety' 
and resignation, may really be be^r 
and higher than that of the selfish rich. 
Apply the same principle to the dogma of 
the fall and redemption, and we may see 
in it a parable of the highest meaning. 
Every one of us must be conscious of 
having fallen by yielding to temptation 
and giving way to animal jiassions. We 
may have fallen so low that without 
some redemption, or friendly influence 
from without, we cannot raise ourselves 
from the lower level and regain our lost 
place. We can see that there are thous- 
ands round us, who, from poverty or 
other adverse circumstances, have fjot 
immersed in evil conditions from which 
it is hopeless to extricate themselves 
without friendly aid. We can see also 
that there is nothing more noble and 
divine than to make sacrifices in order to 
be the redeemer who saves as many souls 
as possible from this enbinglement of 
evil, and gives them a chance of rising 
into a happier and better life. We may 
feel tliis, and use as an incentive to 
attempt some humble imitation of it, 
the parable which presents it to us in its 
highest aspect, and has been the efficient 
means of stimulating so many good men 
to do good works. This is surely better 
than paltering with the truth, and 
enervating our conscience and intel- 
ligence by professing to believe in the 
literal historical accuracy of things which 

Notk. — Since writing this chapter, I have 
seen with much pleasure an article entitled 
** Christmas,” by Matthew Arnold, in a recent 
number of the Gontemporary Review^ which 
takes exactly the same view of the allegorical 
or parabolic sense of miraculous narratives. 
He takes tlie instance of the Immaculate 
Conception and Birth of Jesus, and shows 
that it was a myth which prew up, almost 
inevitably, from the strong impression made 
on the minds of early Christians by the idea 
of purity set forth by the life and teaching of 
Jesus, which stood m such striking oontrast 
with the corruption of the heathen world. 
The same idea led to a similar myth in the 
case of Gautama, the pure and shlf-saorifloing 
founder of the Buddhist retigion, and it 
teaches an eternal truth to all *^0 osn look 
below the letter to the spirit of the parable* 
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Imve become incredible to all thinking 
ftnd educated minds. Of course, 1 do not 
mean that these dogmas and miraculous 
narratives were intended by the original 
ii^riters to be parables, but only that they 
^ have become so to us ; and the alterna- 
tive lies between rejecting them alto- 
gether or accepting them as having an 
allegorical meaning or latent truth, or, 
it may be added, as recording the state 
of intelligance and knowledge of the ago 
which produced tlie stories. 

At any rate, whether we like it or not, 
this is what we shall have to do, for the 
conclusions* of science are irresistible, 
and old forms of faith, however venerable 
and however endeared by a thousand 
associations, have no more chance in 
a collision with science than George 
Stephenson’s cow had if it stood on the 
rails and tried to stop the progress of a 
locomotive. It is not enough to say that 
a thing is lovely and amiable, and that 
its loss will leave a blank, to ensure its 
continuance. The law of Nature is pro- 
gress and not happiness. Stars, suns, 
planets, human individuals, and human 
races have their periods of youth, 
maturity, and decay, and are continually 
being transformed into new phases. 

The old order changes, giving place to new, 

And God fulhls Hitnself in many ways. 

Childhood, with its innocence and 
engaging ways, passes into tlie sterner 
and more prosaic attribut(*s of the grown- 
up man ; fancy decays as reason ripens ; 
simple faith is replaced by larger know- 
ledge ; and the smooth brow of infancy 
becomes often marred by wrinkles of 
strife and suffering, impressed during the 
more or less successful struggle in tlie 
battle of life ; and yet we could not if we 
would, and would not if w^e could, arrest 
the progress of Nature, and say that the 
child shall never grow into a man. 

Such also is tlie fate of creeds. They 
must be transformed or die : and tlie 
best test of the vitality and intrinsic 
truth of a religion is just that capacity 
for transformation against which tlu^o- 
logians exclaim as sacrilege. In this 
respect Christianity has a great ad- 
vantage over other religions. The pious 
souls who are shocked at any denial of 
inspiration of Scripture may console 
ihemselves by considering what has been 
the fate of other religions which Irnve been 


imprisoned too closely within the limits 
of a sacred book. Mahometanism, . 
religion of one God and a successiom i(3 
prophets or great men who have t»ug® Ci 
nis doctrines, is not in theory inoon*; 
sistent with progress and civilisation. 
But Mahomet unfortunately wrote* a 
book, the Koran, which, while it conw ' 
tained much that to the Arab mind wagt v 
sublime and beautiful, was of necessitj^ 
impregnated wdth the ideas of the ag^ ‘ 
in which he lived ; an age of much, 
ignorance and superstition, of imperfect 
social arrangements, and of barbarous 
and ferocious manners. This book camev; 
to be accepted as the inspired word of 
Allah, which it w^as impious to Question. : 
to which nothing could be added, and 
from which nothing could be teke^' 
aw'ay. Hence Mahometanism has bch 
come what we see it — a narrow and 
fanatical creed, incompatible with pro^ 
gross and free thought, and stereotyping 
institutionsj such as polygamy ana 
slavery, winch are fatal to any advance 
towards a higlier civilisation. From thi#/; 
fate Christianity has been saved by th^^j 
fortunate circumstance tliat its sabred /; 
books are collections of a variety df ' 
writings of different authors and dif^ 
ferent ages, redecting such various and 
often conflicting phases of thought and 
belief tliat of necessity their in terpreta^ : 
tion was very elastic, and lent itself 
readily to the changes requind by the 
spirit of successive periods and or dif^ 
ferent nationalities. Wherever for U 
time a system of infallibility was .en** 
forced, as in Spain by the Inquisition, 
Cliristianity became cruel, barbarous* 
unprogressive, and really very little^ 
better tlian the religion of Islam, to 
which it closely approximated. Decay 
of faith, tlierefore, in dogmatic Christir 
anity is, like other great revolutions of 
thought, a question, not of absolute gain 
nor absolute loss, but of a balance between 
conflicting advantages and disadvantages. 

The loss is evident enough, and is set 
forth W'ith much eloquence and force by 
the few reniaiiiing cliampions of orthq? 
doxy. The simple, undoubting ’faitfe 
which liaff been for age.s the support aha 
consolation of a large portion ofmankind| ' 
especially of* the weak, the humble, and;' 
til© tfn learned, who form an immehflii s 
majority, cannot disappear wnthoidf # » 
painful wrench, and leaving, for a 
a great blank behind. But, on the 
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hand, there are a great many real and 
imj^rtant advantages which have to be 
set bn the credit side of the account. 

Intolerance is tlie shadow which dogs 
tlie footsteps of faith, and in many cases 
more than obscures its benefits. When 
we consider the mass of human misery 
wliich lias been occasioned by religious 
wars and persecutions ; as in the ruth- 
less extirpation of the Albigeiises ; the 
slaughter of the saints 

whoso honos 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

the Thirty Years’ War, which desolated 
fclermany and threw civilisation back for 
a century j the ci vil wars of France ; tlie 
Spanish Inquisition ; and a thousand 
•Other instances of the baleful effects of 
Wligious hatreds, we can almost sympa- 
tliise with those wlio pronounce religion 
an invention of priests for the promotion 
of evil, and exclaim with the Koman 
poet: 

Religio tantum potuit suadere malorum. 

To this must be added the misery 
caused by the belief in demonology and 
witchcraft, and the tortures inflicted on 
Innumerable innocent victims by pre- 
judices inspired by a literal construction 
of passages of the Old Testament. Nor 
is it a small matter to have escaped from 
the nightmare dreams which must have 
oppre-ssed so many minds, especially of 
the young and imaginative, in an age 
^when such a book as Dante’s “ Inferno ” 
could be written, and accepted as a ghyim 
of prophetic insight into the horrors of 
tlie invisible world. 

Even in more recent and Iiumane 
times, intolerance remained as a general 
mode of thought, inspiring Imtred of 
those whose form of belief differed from 
that which was generally adopted. It is 
^ only within the present generation that 
true tolerance has come to be established 
as the law of modern thought, and that 
men. have learned to live together and 
love one another, without reference to 
intellectual differences of creed and doc- 
trine- Surely this is a great advantage, 
and we are nearer to the true spirit oi 
Christianity than in the days when a 
Birmingham mob sacked Priestley’s house 
because lie professed his belief in the 
saying of Jesus, that *‘my Father is 
greater than I.” We may read tlio 


Athanasian Creed less, but we practise 
Christian charity more, in the present 
than in any former age. 

Another groat advantage is that as 
freer thouglit lias been brought to bear on 
the mysteries of religion, we have purged* 
oft’ the grosser idea.s, and arrived at much 
more enlarged and spiritual conceptions. 
Take, for instance, prayer and sacrifice. 
In its crude form, sacrifice was a sort of 
bargain struck with an unseen Power, by 
which we hoped to obtain some favour 
which we greatly desired, in exchange 
for giving up something which we 
greatly valued. This is tlie form in ^ 
which sacrifice appears in the Old 
Testament, in Abiaham’s offer to kill 
his son I.ssiac, and in the record of the 
Moabitish stone, how the king, when 
besieged in his capital, sacrificed liis son, 
and by so doing obtained the favour of his 
God and defeated his enemies. In an- 
other foT in, sacrifice was considered as a 
propitiation to ajipease the anger of an 
offended Deity, pictured as a sort of 
Oriental despot, who must have some 
one for a victim, and was not particular 
who it might be ; and even in the 
Christian dogma the merit of the sacrifice 
is very closely analogous to that of the 
^layor of CVilais who went out King 
Edward with a halter round in’s neck, 
ready to be hanged, so that ho migiib save 
the lives of his fellow-citi/.cms. 

Nowadays, no one thinks of sacrifice 
as any tiling but the sacrifice of lower 
instinct.s and X)a.ssirig teriiiitations to a 
higher ideal, and the vnlunt.iry re- 
nunciation of selfish ease and pleasure 
for the good of otliers. 

In like manner, the original idea of 
prayer was that of obtaining a request 
by flattery or importunity, just as a 
courtier might do at the court of some 
earthly king of kings or sultan. It is 
now spiritualised into the conception 
that its effect is entirely subjective ; tliat 
it never really obteiiis any revemil of the 
law.s of Nature, but tlmt it often exalts the 
mind to a frame in which things otherwise 
impossible become possible. A German 
regiment marches to battle singing 
Luther’s grand old hymn — 

Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott. 

Half tlie regiment may be freethinkers, 
but it is nevertlielcss true that they are 
more likely to stand firm and win the 
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victory if they chant the liymn, than if 
th^ march in silence. 

taking all these things into account, 
there is no reason to des^ir because the 
irresistible progress of science has made us 

Falter where wo firmly trod, 

and changed a great deal of what was 
once fixed and certain faith into vague 
aspirations and less definite, though 
larger and nioi-e spiritual, conceptions. 

There is next to no theology in the 
Christianity of the Synoptic Gospels, 
which give us by far the nearest and 
most authentic record of what its 
Founder actually taught ; and it may be 
that in sloughing-ofF the mythical legends 
and metaphysical dogmas which have 
grown up around it, we shall be, in 
reality, not banishing tlio Christian 
ndigion from the world, but making it 
revert to its more simple and spiritual 
ancestral type, in which form all that is 
really valuable in its pure and elevated 
mor.ality inay bo incorporated more 
readily with j)ractical life, and assimi- 
lated w’ithout difficulty with the pro- 
gressive evolution of modern thought 
and science. 

At the same time we must bear in 
mind that even Cliristianity in its purest 
form does not escape from the universal 
law of polarity, and presents, not the 
whole trutli, but only one very important 
side of trutli. It is the religion of love, 
purity, geufleness, and charity ; im- 
portant virtues, but not all that con- 
stitute the perfection of men or nations. 
In fact, if carried to the “falsehood of 
t^xtremes,” its very virtues become vices. 
It would not work in practice, if smitten 
on one cheek to turn the other ; and any 
one wlio attempted to follow literally the 
precept of “taking no thought for the 
morrow,” and trusting to be fed like the 
sparrows, would, in modern society, come 
dangerously near being what we call in 
Scotland a “ne’er-do-weel,” that is to 
say, a soft, molluscous sort of creature, 
who is a burden on his friends, and ends 
his days as a pensioner on charity or a 
writer of begging letters. The foremost 
men and foremost races of modern society 
are precisely those who act on the opposite 
principle, and do look ahead and steer 
wisely and boldly amidst dangers and 
difficulties for distant and definite ejids. 

In one of the old Norse sagas there is a 


saying which lias always impressed m4 
greatly. An aged warrior, when asked, 
wli.at he thought of the new religion,; 
replied: “ I have heard a great deal of talk'- 
of the old Odin and of the new Christ, 
but whenever things have come to a real 
pinch, I have always found that my 
surest trust was in my own right arip 
and good sword.” 

This strong self-reliance and hardy 
courage to do or to endure is, beyond all 
doubt, the solid rock foundation upon 
w'hich the manly character of individuals 
and of nations mii.st be built up. The 
softer virtues and graces which are to 
refine and adorn, and convert the man 
into the gentle man, or one of Nature’s 
truf) gentlemen, come afterw'ard.s. But 
without the harder gifts of courage and 
self-help, a man is not a man, and the 
raw material is not there out of which to 
fashion a Gordon or Christian hero. 

This may be called the Norse pole 
as contrasted with the polo of Chris- 
tianity, and the perfect man is he who 
can stand firmly between tlie two op]30- 
sites, controlling both while controlled 
by neither. 

While 1 have thought it riglit, however, 
to call attention to this counter- pole to 
Christianity, I should add tliat with the 
strong, practical Teutonic races there is 
not much danger of erring on the side of 
too much weaknes.s, humility, or asceti- 
cism, and therefore the influence of the 
Christian religion makes mainly for good. 
Modern civilisation has been formed, to 
a great extent, by grafting the gentler 
virtues of the Gospel on the robust 
primitive stock of the barbarians who 
overthrew Rome. It is the example and 
teaching of Jesus, the son of trie car- 
penter of Nazareth, which have been 
mainly instrumental in difl’usiiig ideas of 
divine love, charity, and purity through- 
out the world, and liumanising the iron- 
clad and iron-souled warriors, whose 
trust was in their stout hearts and strong 
right ariiis, and who knew no law but 

The simple plan, 

That he should take who has the power, 

And he should keep who can. 

In another Kespect it is most important 
tliat the worl^l should, as far and as long 
as possible, hold on to Christianity and 
struggle to save its essential spirit from 
the shipwreck of its theology, and from 





%hie sheer impossibility of believing in 
litoral and historical truth of many 
jpf its dogmas. 

' . The highest and most consoling beliefs 
of the human mind are to a ^reat extent 
bound up with the Christian religion. 

we ask ourselves frankly how muck 
‘lijwrt from this religion, would remain or 
Jiailh in a God and in a future state of 
fedstence, the answer must be, very 
fettle.^ Science traces everytliing back 

t primeval atoms and germs, ana there 
leaves us. How came these atoms and 
lliergies there, from which tliis wonderful 
faiverse of worlds has been evolved by 
Sevitable laws ? What are they in their 
fcence, and what do tliey mean 1 The 
fely answer is, it is unknowable. It is 
Jbdhind tlie veil,” and may be any tiling, 
wpirit may be matter, matter may be 
.ferit. We have no faculties by wJiich 
can even form a conception, from any 
Ipisiooveries of the telescope or microscope, 
any exjieriments in the laboratory. 
pr from any facts susceptible of real 
Suman knowledge, of what may be the 
#rst cause underlying all tliese phe- 
l^mena. 

j T lu like manner we can already to a 
■peat extent, and probably in a sliort 
Sine shall be able to the fullest extent, 
:|i) trace the whole development of life 
the lowest to the highest: from 
^^^fetoplasm, tlirough monera, infusoria, 
'’pollusca, fish, reptile, and mammal, up 

t man — and the individual man from 
©microscopic egg, through the various 
l^^es of its evolution up to birth, 
"j^rdliood, maturity, decline, and death. 
^iWeean trace also the development of the 
;|l‘toan race through enormous periods of 
4|ine, from the rudest lieginnings up to 
present level of civilisation, and show 
wwarts, languages, morals, and religions 
been evolved gradually by natural 
la’^s from primitive elements, many of 
^hich are common in their ultimate form 
j Id man and the animal creation. 

But here also science stops. Science 
give no account of how these germs 
Ipd nucleated cells, endowed with these 


i|aarVellous capacities for evolution, came 
existence or got their intrinsic 
Nor can science enable us to 
the remotest conception of what 
■Jlrilll become of life, consciousness^ and 
f^nsrionoe. when the material conditions 
whicn they are always associated 
within human experience, have 


been dissolved by death and no longer 
exist. We know as little in the way of 
accurate and demonstrable knowledge of 
our condition after death as w© do of our 
existence — ^if we had an existence-^before 
birth. 

If wo turn for an answer to these ^ 
questions from science to metaphysics, 
we find ourselves in cloud-land.^ Mists 
of fine phrases and plausible conjectures 
condense into philosophies, and dissolve 
away again without leaving a vestige 
of positive knowledge. Take Descartes’ 
famous fundainent'U axiom, “ Cogito, 
ergo sum,” — I think, therefore I am. Is 
it really an axiom ? Does it take us any 
nearer to what thought really is, and 
what is the true meaning of existence 1 
If the fact that I am conscious of think- 
ing proves the fact that I exist, is the 
converse true, that whatever does not 
think does not exist? Am I existent 
or non-existent during the seven or 
eight hours of dreamless sleep out of 
every twenty-four, when to a certainty 
I am not tliinking? Does a child only 
begin to exist when it begins to think ? 
If “Cogito, ergo sum,” is an intuition 
to which we can trust, why is not 
“Non cogito, ergo non sum,” au equally 
good foundation on which to build a 
svstem of philosophy, and spin out of 
the bra’n an ideal system of God, man, 
and the universe ? 

1 The so-called intuitions of metaphysics 
seem really to amount to little more than 
translations into philosophical language 
of our own earnest wishes and aspira- 
tions. We shudder at the notion of an- 
nihilation ; we revolt at the idea that all 
the high faculties of the mature and cul- 
tivatecT mind are to 1)0 extinguished bv 
death ; we long for a future life, in which 
we ma^ again see beloved faces, and, 
pondering on these things, we have a 
strong impression that it must not and 
cannot be, which presently takes the 
form, in some minds of a philosophical , 
turn, of what is called an intuition, on 
which they proceed to build up a demon- 
stration of God and immortality. 

But, again, what do they really know 
more than science has already told us? 
The essence of all spiritual existence, as 
far as we know anything of it, is per- 
sonal consciousness. Tins clearly depends 
on, or is indissolubly associate with, a 
certaih condition of a material organ— 
the brain. Witii a loss active oondirion 





oi this orgBJi, as in si personal conr 
goiousness is suspended. In the cose of 
<1 man recovered from drowning by arti- 
ficial means, it is gone, and the man is to 
all intents and purposes dead for per- 
haps a quarter of an hour, and would 
remain dead if warm blankets and arti- 
ficial respiration did not recall him to 
life. Where and what was he during 
tliis interval ? and, if his personal identity 
and conscious existence were gone for 
that quarter of an hour, why and when 
fiid they return ? and, if the Humane 
^ciety’s men had been less prompt, 
would they ever have returned ? 

These are questions to which no meta- 
physical system that I have ever seen 
<}an return the semblance of an answer. 

Again, how is it possible for philosophy 
to lay down as an axiom that man nas 
an intuitive perception of a Deity, in the 
face of the fact that whole races of savage 
men have no such perception, and have 
not got beyond rude feticiiisra and a vague 
superstitious fear of ghosts and evil 
spirits, while others, further advanced, 
have made their own anthropornornhic 
gods, obviously from reflections of tneir 
own faculties and passions on the distant 
mists of the unknown, like the spectres 
of the Brocken 1 We can trace the idea 
of Deity, step by step, from early attempts 
to explain phenomena of nature, astro- 
nomical, legendary, and linguistic myths, 
and reverence for departed ancestors ana 
heroes, up to the iDliilosophicai concep- 
tions of a Plato or a Marcus Aurelius. 
In the same way we can trace, step by 
step, the transformation of the tribal 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, into 
the national God of Israel, who was 
at first only better and stronger than the 

f ods of the surrounding nations, but 
nally became the sole God of the uni- 
verse, degrading the otlier gods to the 
category^ of dumb idols. So, also, we can 
see the first crude anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions of this Deity gradually giving 
way to pu rer and nobler ideas. The God 
who required rest on the seventh day 
becomes the Almiglity one at whose word 
all things were created. The jealous and 
cruel God who withdrew His favour from 
the chivalrous Saul, because he would 
not hew his captives in pieces before tlie 
Lord, is transformed into the God who 
“loves mercy and not sacrifice.” The 
God who found after His own heart the 
man whose depraved mind could con- 


ceive such an act of foul villainy as 
practised towards Uriah, and who 
only condoned the crime, but rewoiriif^ 
it by giving the succession to the son dt 
the adulterous intercourse with Batll:- 
sheba, has become the God of holy Id^; 
and purity of the New Testament, 
which of these stages entered that 
Bophical intuition of God which is saM! 
to be an innate faculty of the hum|^ 
mind, and the surest base of all ourkno^ 
ledge of the universe? Where is 
inevitable intuitive perception of a pi^ 
sonal Deity in the minds of some of 
deepest thinkers and purest livers of 
present day, who, like Herbert Spenc^ 
can discern nothing behind the veil btp 
a great unspeakable and unknowable I , , 
After all, we must fall back on Ohrii^ 
tianity for any grounds upon which 
trust, more or less faintly, in the “ larger 
hope.” The Christian religion, apart frofii 
any question of miracles, is an existii% 
fact. It is a fact which for nineteen cep# 
turies has proved, on the whole, in aocoi^^ 
ance with other facts and with the deep<^ 
feelings and highest aspirations of 
noblest men and women of the forem^^ 
races in the progressive march of ciyilb 
sation. Why do we say that its 
teachings, such as we find in the Serropi^ 
on the ilount, and in St. Paul’s definiti^ 
of Christian charity, carry convictio|l 
with them and prove themselves? % 
cause they accord with, and give 
best expression to, feelings whicdi, in 
course of evolution of the human ndzi^ 
from barbarism to civilisation, have b% 
come instinctive. We may be able ^3 
trace their origin and development, Wt 
may be able to see that they are 
primary instincts, implanted at birtl| 
like those of the lower animals, bqj 
secondary instincts, formed by the actlo^ 
of a civilised environment on heredity 
aptitudes. Still, there they are, and bein| 
what they are^ and living in the ago ap*^ 
society, in which we actually live, the| 
are inevitable and necessary instinct^ 
and it requires no train of reasoning 
laboured reflection to make us feel tW 
“ right is right,” and that it is better 
ourselves and others to act on sudh pi^ 
cepts as tiiose of “ loving our neighbou|* 
as oui'selves,**’ and “ doing as we woitulij 
be done by,’* rather tlian to reverse th^ 
rules land obey the selfish promptings S 
animal nature Of tlie same order, 
less clear and cogent, are the teachingillp 
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the Gofspcl respecting God and immorta- 
lity. They are le«s clear and less cogent, 
bmnse the only evidence by vf^hich they 
eduid be demonstrated from without, that 
of Wairaclcs, has broken down and failed 
ns ; and because we cannot verify them 
experimentally by an appeal to facts, as 
we can in regard to the working of moral 
laws and precepts. But it still remains 
that they are idecis which have arisen 
inevitably in the course of the evolution 
of the human mind ; and that they fit in 
with and satisfy, in a way which no other 
ideas can do, many of the best and deepest 
feelings which have equally been deve- 
loped in that mind, in the course of its 
.progressive ascent from lower to higher 
■things. It remains also true that science, 
while it can dlld nothing to this proof, 
takes nothing from it, and that while 
St excludes miracles and supernatural 
Interference after the order of the uni- 
iverse lias been once established, it le^ids 
giB back step by step to a great Unknown, 
in which, from the very fact that it is 
panknow'n, everything is possible, 
i Further than this it is not possible to 
iearty the proof. If we are to believe at 
nil in a God, 'we must be content to believe 
that He knows better than we do what 
In right and consistent with tlie conditions 
pi our own existence and that of the 
universe ; and that part of the scheme is 
that at a certain stage of the develop- 
ment of our race we should have to 
exchange the certiiinty of simple and 
limited faith for the fainter trust in a 
larger hope. We may, perhaps, dimly 
discern something analogous in tlie 
progress of each individual from child- 
hood to manhood. He has to part with 
many a ^simple belief and unhesitating 
trust, and climb tlie hill of life staggering 
under many a burden of doubt and 
.diflSculty ; and yet it is better for him 
t6 “set a stiff heart to a steep brae,” 
and struggle upwards while life is in him 
rather than to remain an innocent cliild 
playing at its foot. 

Anyhow, wliether we like it or not, this 
is the fact we have to accept ; but the 
hill is steep, the burden lieavy, and we 
may well be grateful to anything which, 
however vaguely, helps and clioers us 
oh tlie way. From this point of view, 
the ideas of God and of a future life 
taught by the Christian religion, ac- 
eepted by so many good men. and 
k^OWed by so many venerable traditions 


and sacred associations, should be 
cherished, as far as it is possible to do 
so without shiftting our eyes to facts 
and indulging in conscious insincerity. 

For the same reason we shall do well 
to be tender with the forms and creeds 
of religion, even when they app^r^ 
to be getting obsolete, and their strict 
and literal niterpretation becomes no 
longer consistent with known truths. 
It is far better that the transformation 
requisite to bring them into accordance 
with the evolution of modern thought 
caused by the discoveries of science, 
should take place gradually and spon- 
taneously from within, rather thanforcibly 
and abruptly from witliout. Evolutionists 
specially ought to trust to the healing 
influences of time, and the inevitable 
though gradual survival of that which 
is most in harmony with itsexisting en- 
vironment. 

Already a great deal has Vieen quietly 
done in this direction. Intolerance and 
fanaticism have almost disappeared from 
cultured minds. Even in the ranks 
of the clergy themselves, many, in all 
denominations, are devoting themselves 
more and more to good works, and less 
to theological disputes and sectarian 
wranglings. 

The metaphysical side of Christian 
dogma is fast receding into the far 
distance. The Athanasian Creed, which 
once convulsed empires and occupied a 
foremost place in the thought of the age, 
has become a mere form, read once or 
twice a year by lukewarm preachers to 
indifferent or scandalised audiences, who 
would be only too glad to have a decent 
excuse for dropping it out of sight alto- 
gether. Let any sincere Christian put to 
himself candidly the question what part 
the “ Holy Ghost,” or the definition of 
the “ Logos,” really lias in the liviqg faith 
which guides his actions, and he will be 
astonished to find into what infinitesimal 
proportions these once vital dogmas 
have actually faded. It will betlie same 
with all dogmas which, in their literal 
and historical inter^etation, contradict 
established facts. They will be either 
forgotten, or, if they contain a kernel of 
spiritual meaning, will be transfonned 
into truths taught by parables. 

In the meantime, it tiehoves those who 
see more clearly than others the absolute 
certainty of the conclusions of science, 
and the inevitably fatal results to 
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V^ligibn of staking its existence on literal 
interpretations which have become flatly 
incredible, to do their bfist to assist the 
transformation of tlie old dogipatic theo- 
logy into a new “ Christianity without 
miracles,” which shall retain the essential 
• spirit, the pure morality, the consoling 
l>eliefs,*and, as far as possible, the vener- 
able forms and sacred associations of tlie 
old faith, while placing them in thoroiigli 
fMJCordancc with freedom of thought, and 
with the whole body of other trutlrs, 
discovered and to be uiscovered, respect- 
ing the universe and man. 


ClIAPTEll X 

PRACTICAL LIFE 

Conscience — Riglit is Riglit-Relf- reverence 
— Courage — Respeeiabilily — Influence of 

I^rcKS — Refipect tor Wonuui- Self-vcsy>cct of 
Nations- Democracy and Imperialism 
Helf knowledge — Conceit — Luck — Specula- 
tion— Money-making — Practical Aims of 
Life — Self-control- Coniiiet of Reason and 
Instinct — Temper— Mannera — Cood IlaLits 
in Youth — Success in Practical Life — Kdu- 
catum — Stoicism — Conclusion. 

Helf-rcvcrenco, self-knowle<lge, self-control, 
'^rhesc three alone h’ad life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power ; that of itself 
Would come uncalled for; but to live by rule, 
Acting the rule mx' live by witliout fear, 

And because right is right to follow riglit, 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 

Tennyson, Qlnone. 

In these lines, which be puts into the 
mouth of tiie goddess of wisdom, Tenny- 
son, the same poet who has already con- 
densed the essence of modern thought 
in the lines already quoted from “In 
Memoriam,” gives us what may be well 
called “ tlio Gospel of practic/il life.” It is 
clearly our highest wisdom to follow right, 
not fiom selfish calculation or hope of 
reward, but because “ riglit is right ; in 
other words, because we have a standard 
witliin us which tells us, in an unmis- 
takable voice, what to do and what to 
refrain^ from doing. For practical pur- 
poses, it is comparatively unimpoi’Diut 
bow this standard got there ; whether, 
according to old creeds, by direct inspira- 
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tion or, as modern science tells us, 
the slow evolution of primitive facultii8l| 
and the accumulation through counties® 
generations of hereditary influenc^' 
tending towards the survival of 
fittest, both of individuals and of 
societies, in tlie struggle for life. In eitifer 
case tlie standard is there, not as a vague 
and theoretical, but as an absolute and 
imjierative, rule, and the difficulty is not 
to discern it, but to act up to it. 

It may be tliat it is to a great extent 
the product of education, and depends on 
the environment in which wc are brought 
up. It is pretty certain that if 1 liad been 
kidnapped when a child by Comanche 
Indians, I should have grown up with a 
very different moral standard touching 
tlie taking of scalps and the practice of 
treaclierous murder. But I have not 
been so kidnapped, and liaving been 
born and brouglit up in a civilised country 
of tJio nineteenth century, it is inevitable 
♦that outward influences combined with 
inward capacities should give me a con- 
science, which tells me in clear enough 
accents whether I am doing right or 
wrong. And it is equally certain that by 
acting in accordance with this conscience, 
I sliall, on the wliole, be doing fietter for 
myself and better for othei's than by 
disregarding it. It is none too easy to 
make our life even a tolerable approxi- 
mation towards doing right for tne sak^ 
of right, and it would be folly to 
allow any theoretical considerations as 
to the origin of the idea of right to be an 
excuse for relaxing any of the constant 
and .strenuous eftbrt which is requisite to 
keep our feet from straying from the 
straight path. It is mucli wiser to cast 
around us for influences and inducements 
to strengthen the inward law, and to en- 
deavour by clear in.sight to bring reason 
to the aid of faith, and enable us to sbe 
intelligently tlie main causes both of our 
weakncvss and of our strength. 

This is wJiat the poet does for us in the 
lines above quoted, Rightly considered, 
“self-reverence, self-knowledge, and sclf-^ 
control ” are the three pillars which sup-" 
port the edifice of a wise and well-ordered 
practical life. 

Self-rovereiTce, in its widest meaning, 
include^ the .faculty of forming some 
ideal standard superior to the lowei* 
nature of animal man, atid recognising- 
in ourselves some power of approximat- 
ing to it. The higher the standard the ; 
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i^0Mer will be the man who cherishes it 
tries to attain to it, but it is by no 
^^ns a rare gift conhned to a few select 
liiWes. On the contrary, it is the oom- 
^bhest and most universal incentive to 
good conduct. Even in the rudest and 
isiniplest form of admiration for physical 
courage, it makes heroes of many a 
Common soldier and sailor. If poor 
Tommy Atkins, fresh from the plough- 
tail, stands firm in the shattered sauares 
of Waterloo, or on tlie bloody riage of 
Inkermann, it is because he has been 
brought up in the fixed idea that a Briton 
inust not run away from a Frenchman or 
aBussian. 

In civil life the idea of respectability, 
though not a very elevated one and apt 
to degenerate into narrowness, and that 
which Carlyle and Arnold sneer at as 
'**Gigmanity and “ Philistinism ” is yet 
Oue of universal and, on the whole, bene- 
;ficial infliuence. A large majority of the 
tniddle and upper working classes lead 
decorous lives very much because they 
f^l it incumbent on them to be *^re- 

K able ” in their own eyes and those 
eir neighbours. In the case of one 
half of the human race, the female half, 
the feeling of self-respect and the desire 
to be what is called respectable afford the 
strongest and most constantly present 
i^unties both for good morals and good 
manners. The immense majority of 
British women are modest maidens and 
faithful wives, not so much from anv 
cold calculation of the balance of aa- 
yjintages, or from f^r of consequences, 
^irom an instinctive feeling that they 
canhot be otherwise without losing caste 
and forfeiting their own self-respect and 
tlmt of their neighbours. 

From these common and universal 
fprms of “self- reverence” we rise, step 
step, to the higher ideals, which, in 
avot^y rank and every condition of life, 
|d?0 us among gifted natures what may 
called the “salt of the earth,” and the 
i&ining examples which guide the world 
io higher things— noble men and noble 
•vrpmen. A Sidney, dying on the field of 
Sjutphen, hands over the cup of water 
ib a wounded soldier because his soul, 
^q|irished on noble thoughts, and his 
fancy, fed by the old ballads which, like 
Akafe of “ Chevy Chase,” stirred him like 
* trum net-blast, had led him to conceive 
an ideal of a perfect knight which would 
have been tarnished by any shade of a 


selfish action. Gordon sacrifices bis life 
at Khartoum, not only cheerfully: Mt 
almost instinot^ively, because the 
tion thajb he might save Hiihself by 
abandoning those who had trusted ia 
him seems an absolute impossibility. 

It is a great advantage of the presen|; 
day that education and the ^ress bring 
such instances of devoted heroism vividly 
before millions who would never other- 
wise have heard of them. The influence 
of the press, both in the way of books 
and newspapers, is happily intliis country 
almost entirely one which malces for 
good. There is not a noble act done 
throughout the world, by high or low, by ^ 
private or officer, by soldier or civilian, * 
which is not held up for praise and 
admiration ; while any signal instance of 
cowardice or selfishness is held up to 
contempt. Newspaper correspondence 
and leading articles nave, to a great ex- 
tent, superseded sermons, and do the prac- 
tical moral work of the world in asserting 
the right and rebuking wickedness in 
iiigh places. In like manner all the 
liigher works of poetry, fiction, and 
biography have a good tendency, and are 
read by an ever-increasing number of 
readers. Enid and Elaine, Jeanie Deans, 
Laura Pendennis, Lucy Roberts, are the 
sort of models set before ^rls ; while 
boys who have any heroic fibre in their 
nature are fed with such lives as those 
of Lawrence and Gordon. For all, but 
especially for the young, there is no help 
to self-improvement so great as to read 
good books in a generous spirit ; and 
nothing which dwarfs the mind so much 
as to debauch it by frivolous reading^ and 
by the moral dram-drinkingof sensational 
rubbish, until it loses all natural and 
healthy appetite for the pure and ele- 
vated. An afibetation of narrow kuow- 
ingness is also a very fatal tendency in 
the youthful mind. A man from whose 
mouth such words as “rot” and “hum- 
bug” are constantly heard is, in nine 
cases out of ten, a very poor, rotten 
creature himself. 

Among the many advantages of self- 
respect, not the least important is that it 
teaches respect for others. The petty 
jealousies and suspicions, the sensel^s 
quarrels, the slanderings and backbiting, 
which so often turn sour the wine of life, 
disappear of themselves when a proper 
standard of self-respect has been firmly 
established, and a high ideal of liUihan 
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lil« has become piirt of our nature. As I 
Tennyson says : ! 

• 

Like simple noble natures credulous 
Of what they wish for, good in friend or 
foe ; 

on the other hand 

The long- necked geese of the wot hl i 
Ate always hissing dispraise, because their 
natures are little. 

There are some whodeliglit in running 
down everything and everybody, and 
whose appetite lor scandal is so great 
thitt they are positiyely unable to re- 
fmin from believinj^ and spreading an 
ilbnatured tale, if it affects some emi- 
nent man, and still more if it affects 
a well-known woman. Such are as- 
surediy not the sort of persons whom we 
should like to resemble ourselves, or to 
see our sons and daughters resemble. I 
Iiave always found through life, a safe 
rule to go by was, if you hear an ill- 
natured story of a man, discount nine- 
tenths of it as a lie, and if of a woman, 
don’t believe a word of it. 

Perhans tlie best tost of the amount of 
real “self-reverence” in an individual or 
a nation, is to bo found in the tone and 
manner in wliicli women are treated. A 
low tone in variably bespeaks a low nature, 
and testifies to innate coarseness ana 
snobbishness, however high may be the 
rank and polished the outward varnish 
of tlie person who indulges in it. On the 
other liand the roughest miner or back 
woodsman is already more than half a 
gentleman, if his attitude towards women 
IS one of chivalrous courtesy. Nothing 
looks more hopeful for the future of the 
human race than to see that the female 
half of it are constant gainers by the 
progress of freedom and education. It 
goes a long way to reconcile one to the 
dangers of democracy, to fi nd that in the 
newest and most democratic countries of 
the world, such as the United States and 
British colonies, >vomen can travel alone 
without fear of insult, and have far more 
inpbeent liberty and freedom of thought 
and action tlian they have in older 
societies. Whatever may be the case as 
regards men, for women there can be no 
doiabt that there is a progressive scale 
ttpwftpds from East to West, from desjx»t- 
iera to freedom, from Turkey to America, 
lirhe been said of iadlviduals is 


even more true of nations. Self-respe(^;-. 
is the very essence of national life. A great ’ 
nation may suffer great disasters, and'> 
survive them, if the sjnrit of its people 
remains intact. England survived the,'- 
war of American independency ^ 
Prussia recovered from the defeat of Jeni^ j!:! 
But if a nation loses its vigour and sell* '■ 
respect, if it begins to groan under thd.^ 
burdens of extended empire, and to pre* ^ 
fer comfort to honour, ignoble ease 
noble effort, the hour of its decline has: : 
sounded. Imperial Rome did not long 
survive wlien she began to contract her ; . 
frontiers and buy off barbarians. Hid : 
most fatal tiling any Government can do" 
for a country is to destroy its ^nse ol 
self-respect and teach it to acquiesce in 
wdiat is felt to be dishonourable. 

Looking forward to the future of the 
great British Empire, this is evidently a 
turning-point of its destinies. The tri- 
umi)h of democracy is an inentable fact ; 
for knowledge is power, and whether 
for good or evil, the masses have either 
acquired, or are fast acquiring know- 
ledge, and with equal political lights 
numbers will tell. How will this demo- 
cracy of the future affect Imperial 
interests, and wliat will bo its attitude 
in regard to foreign and colonial policy t 

On the one liand it may be hoped 
that by making our institutions more 
popular, and going down to the heart of 
the masses, our policy will acquire fresij 
energy and our ])ublic men fresh vigour. 
The working classes are very patriotic, 
and, on the whole, more open to the in- 
fluence of generous ideas than the class' 
immediately above them. In the recent 
instance oi the great civil war in the 
United States, we have seen a democracy 
making greater sacrifices of men and 
money for the idea of m.'iintaining national 
greatness, than was probably ever volun- 
tarily made by any monarcliical or aristo- 
cratic country. The Copper-heads, who 
preached ' peace where there was no 
])eace, and advised letting the erring 
sisters go their way rather than spend 
lives and money in the attempt to coerce 
them, found no response from a nation 
who felt that the union was their union.; 
and its greatness the separate personal' 
possession of €iach individual citizen. 

But, on the other hand, demagogues 
will never be wanting to flatter tliO:^ 
people, and angle for power by appeal* 
mg to their lower instincts and adv6* 
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eating measures of present ease and 
poj^ulant^. If a necessity arises for 
maintaining by the sword an empire 
which has been won by the sword, the 
atiny of parochial politicians who gauge 
everything by the standard of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, will be reinforced 
by the far more respectable body of 
Sentimentalists and humanitarians, who 
shrink from the shedding of blood in 
wars the abstract justice of which is not 
alisohitely demonstrated. A large num- 
ber, perhaps a majority, of platform 
prators will therefore be found now, as 
It was in the days of Demostlienes, to de- 
nounce armaments, ridicule precautions, 
minimise responsibilities, and look upon 
India, the Colonies, and extended empire 
Ifenerally, as troublesome encumbrances 
jrather than as glorious possessions. The 
'%wo conflicting ideals constantly set be- 
'l^loro our future political rulers, the four 
.pillions whose votes decide the fate of 
|K>Ucies and of ministries, will be, on the 
nne hand, that our first duty is to hand 
down the British Empire to our sons no 
less great and glorious than we received 
If from our fathers ; on the other, that 
it is better to stay at home, mind our 
Dwn affairs, avoid entanglements, con- 
tract responsibilities, pass reform bills, 
and reduce taxes, trusting to the “silver 
streak ” and the chapter of accidents to 
|)rotect us from invasion. It is the old 
story of the fable of Hercules, which pre- 
sents itself constantly to each individual 
and to every nation. Shall we follow the 
Strait and narrow path which leads up- 
wards, or the broad and easy one which 
leads, with a pleasant slope, to a lower 
level? Would it have been better for 
Paris to give the golden apple to Minerva, 
counselling “ self-reverence, self-know- 
ledge,' self-control,” or to Venus, promising 
pleasure ? 

SELF-KNOWXEDOB 

Oh wad some Power the giftie gie ua 

To see oursels as ithers see us 1 

BuiiNS, 

A gift which is unfortunately as rare 
as it is necessary. Without self-know- 
ledge to see our faults how shall we 
correct them ? How shall we become 
vfise if insensible to our follies 1 How shall 
we achieve success if we learn no lessons 
^m cur failures 7 There are some men 


BO blindod by vanity that they go through 
life committing ungen tlemanly actions 
while fancying themselves perfect ^ntle- 
men ; who are ‘‘convinced that afi tnen 
admire them and all women are in love 
with them, while in reality every one 
sees through them and laughs at them. 
A thoroughly impervious vanity is like’ 
a waterproof, which throws off the 
wholesome rain on the outside, while on 
the inside it is soaked with unhealthy 
exhalations. 

Fortunately this type of vanity is not 
a common one with our English race, 
who are too proud and self-reliant to feel 
the petty anxiety of the really vain man 
to be always shining in the eyes of others. 
With us it takes more the form of priding 
ou!*selve3 on artificial distinctions, and 
attaching an exaggerated importance to 
matters of trivial importance. Your 
commonplace English swell, for instance, 
is apt to class all mankind under two 
categories— those who associate with lords 
and wear clothes of a fashionable cut. 
and those who do not, and to set down all 
the former as the “ right sort,” and all 
the latter as “ brutes.’’ 

It is a sign of narrowness to make a 
fetich of tiiese or any other arbitrary 
distinctions between an upper ten and the 
rest of mankind, and seli-knowledgo is 
never more required than to show the 
hollowness of adventitious advantages 
which are not supported by intrinsic 
merit. A true gentleman feels 

The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that, 

and feeling this, he holds out the hand of 
hearty human sympathy to peas.ant as 
well as to peer. If born to rank and 
riches, self-knowledge tells him that he 
is simply placed on a pedestal, where, 
if he fails to act on the maxim that 
“ noblesse oblige,” the failure will be the 
more conspicuous. No man who really 
knows himself can ever he conceited, for 
he must be aware how far he has fallen 
short in practice of his own ideal standard, 
and how constantly “ he has done things 
he ought not to have done, and left un- 
done things he ought to have done.” 

On the other hand, there is an opposite 
extreme from which self-knowledge will 
save a man ; that of undue despondency 
and want of proper confidence and self- 
reliance. There are men who fail in 
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everything they undertake because they 
have not the lieait to undertake it 
resolutelv, and who at last sink down into 
the hopeless condition of querulous men- 
tal invalids, who cherish their ailments 
^vrather than combat them, and are r ather 
proud than otherwise to be considered as 
interesting victims of untoward circum- 
stances. 

Forall therelationsof practical life the 
one essential requisite of success is to see 
things as they really are, and not as we 
wish tliem to be ; and for this purpose 
self-knowledge is the foundation of clear 
insight. If the focus of the glass is 
wrongly adjusted it will show only dis- 
torted images, but if a clear eye looks 
througli a properly focussed glass, out- 
ward objects will l>e truly represented. 

Perhaps the commonestof all delusions 
is that of being born under a lucky star. 
A man gambles, bets, or speculates be- 
cause he thinks he is lucky and sure to 
win. Now, there is in reality no such 
thing as luck, it is all a question of 
averages. Tlie only approacli to what 
may be called luck is, that a fool w’ill 
probably have more of it than a wise 
man, for as the fool foresees nothing, 
whenever fortune’s die turns up in his 
favour he sets it down to luck, while the 
wise man, w ho has schemed and w orked 
for the event, calls it forosight. But the 
actual average of events, which depend 
entirely on chance, will be the same. 

If a mail plavs at ron(je et noir with 
one chance in a hundred in favour of the 
bank, it is certain that if ho plays often 
enough, he will lose his capital once at 
least for every hundred times he plays. 
Or, if he .speculates on the Stock 
Exchange, the turn of the market and 
broker’s commission will, in tlie long run, 
certainly swallow up his original capital. 
And yet men will gamble and speculate, 
because they cannot resist the pleasing 
illusion that they are lucky, and that it 
would be very nice to win a large stake 
without jaaving had to work for it. 

There is nothing for which self-know- 
l^ge is more indispensable in practical 
life tlian to enable a man to steer a 
straight course between opposite ex- 
treme^ and to discern clearly the boun- 
dary line between right and wrong. The 
law of polarity, by which things good in 
ihemseU'es if puslietl to extremes become 
bad, and every tinith develops a corre- 


sponding error, is of daily and univei*Sal^ 
application in practical atfairs. ! 

Take, for instance, the much-debate^ 
question of the pursuit of money. Poet^ 
and novelists are never tired of denounOr 
ing the “ Auri sacra fames,” and there*i^ 
no doubt that, when carried to excess, it 
is the fertile source of crime ; and even 
in a less degree, it leads to meanness and 
dishonesty, and has a degrading influence 
on the individual or tlie nation who give 
themselves up too exclusively to the 
worship of the “almighty dollar.” But, 
on the other hand, the desire, or rather- 
the necessity under the conditions o| 
civilised society, of making money, is by 
far the most powerful and all-pervading 
influence of j^ractical life. And, within 
due bounds and under proper conditions, 
it is a healthy and beneheial influence. 
At the lowest stage it obliges men to 
work instead of lieing idle, and this is 
an immense advantage both to the com- 
munity and to the individual. An idle 
man, in every grade of society, is 
generally a worthless and often a bad 
man : while an honest working man^ 
wlietner the work l>e of the head or 
hand, is far more likely to be happy 
and re.spectable. 

Again, the necessity of earning money 
is a wonderful test of the real value of 
a man in tlie world’s market. Wo should 
be all very apt to become pretentious 
wind-bags of conceit, if we were not 
brought to our senses by the wholesome 
douche of having to work for a liveliliood. 
Many a man who fancies himself intended 
for a poet or politician, and some who by 
accident of birth or fortune are pitch- 
forked into prominent positions, would 
find it diflicult to point out any occupa 
tion in which they are honestly worth a 
couple of liundred a year. 

Even in the higher departments of art 
and literature, it may he questioned 
whether tlie healthy, natural desjre to 
turn an honest penny has not inspired 
neater works than a morbid appetite 
tor fame. Shakespeare’s ambition was 
to retire to his native town wltli a 
moderate competency ; Walter Scott’s taC 
become a laird, with a family estate/ in 
the border-land of the chief of his clan 
— “ the* bold Buccleuch.” And, in the 
present day, literature is becoming mot^ 
and more an honourable promssfon,'^ 
wliioh men take to, as they do to lasi' 
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or mediciue, m a means of earning a 
Itvelihood. 

It must always be borne in mind that 
the practical conditions of modern 
civiJisatioii, money means not only the 
•possibility of bare existence, but nearly 
, all that makes existence tolerable— 
healtli, recreation, culture, and independ- 
ence. The number and locality of the 
rooms a man lives in, the number of cubic 
feet and purity of the air he and his 
lainily breathe, are questions of rent ; 
the food they eat, the clothes they wear, 
Jthe books they read, the holidays they 
*en}oy, are all questions of money. And 
.above all, without money there is no in- 
klcpendence. An absolutely penniless 
5(inan has to fall back on crime or tlie 
|wbrkhouse ; a x)Oor man is at the mercy 
lof & thousand accidents j sickness, flue- 
Ituations of trade, caprice of employers, 
fiiressure of creditors, may at any mo- 
pnont reduce him and those who depend 
pir him to want. It admits of no ques- 
Aion, that the first duty of every one is 
fto. endeavour to raise himself above this 
level of ignoble daily cares, and plant 
pimself in a position where he can face 
|the present and look forward to the 
Ifutnre with tolerable equanimity. As 
■ rise in the scale of society the 
s^roblem becomes more difficult. Money- 
/feaking is very apt to be pushed to 
exicess and lead to gambling and dis- 
imnesty ; while the worship of wealth, 
yhich IS perhaps the besetting sin of the 
^;e, is distinctly the c;iuse of much lax 
' porality and snobbish vulgarity. But 
‘ fe the other hand, money is power, and 
: a large fortune honestly acquired and 
. spent, gives its possessor unrivalled 
/ Opportunities for doing good. He can 
asi^ist charities, patronise art, and if 
5 Ififted with force of character and fair 
’ abilities may become a legislator and 
^^^tesman, and enrol his name in the 
t annals of his country. It is hard to say 
: toat ' if a man has an opportunity of 
: making a large fortune nonestly, and 
feels that ho has it in him to use it nobly, 
should refrain from doing so because 
; 'HiiOralists cry *‘Sour grapes,*' and tell 
mib that riches are deceitful. 

' But for nothing is “self-knowledge” 
more requisite than to enable a man to 
jm cleariy how high he can safely aim, 
what sort of stake he can prudently 
jplay for. The immense majority of man- 


kind have neither the opportunities noi; 
the faculties for playing for very higli 
stakes, and must oe contented with the 
safe game for moderate and attainable 
ends. One such end is within the roach 
of almost every one : , 

• To make a happy household clime 
For weans and wife, 

Is the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 

So says Bums, who has a rare faculty 
of hitting the right , nail on the head ; 
and the ideal he sets before us in these 
simple lines is at once the truest and the - 
most universal. The man who fails in 
tliis is himself a failure ; while the man 
who by his industry and energy supports 
a family in comfort and respectability 
according to their station, and who, at 
the same time, by control of temper, 
kindness, unselfishness, and sweet 
reasonableness makes Ins household a 
happy one, may feel, even though fortune 
may not have plac^ him in a position 
of higher responsibilities, that he has 
not lived in vain, that he has performed 
the first duties and tasted the truest 
pleasures of mortal existence, and that, 
whatever there may be behind the im- 
penetrable veil, he can face it with head 
erect, as one of “Nature’s gentlemen.” 


SELP-CONTUOL 

This is, after all, tlie vitally import- 
ant element of a happy and successful 
life. The comjiass may point truly to 
the pole, the chart may show the right 
channel amidst slioals and rocks, but the 
ship will hardly arrive safely in port 
unless the helmsman stands at his post 
in all weathers, ready to meet any sheer 
of the bow by a timely turn to starboard 
or to port. So self-reverence and self- 
knowledge may point out ever so clearly 
the path of duty, unless self-control is 
constantly present we shall surely stray 
from it. At every moment of our lives 
natural instinct tells us to do one thing, 
while reason and conscience tell us to do 
another. It is by an eftbrt that we get 
up in the morning and go about our 
daily work. It is by an effort that ve 
refrain from indulgences and forego 
pleasures, control our passions* restrain 
our tempers. The uncultured man is 
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^Idnt, flelfish, childish ; it is only by the 
inherited or acquired practice of self- 
cpktrol that he is transtomed into the 
4^1ided man— courteous, considerate, 
serudble, and reliable. 

The necessity of self-control in all the 
‘tocwre important relations of moral and 
practical' life is so obvious that it would 
oe only repeating commonplaces to 
enlarge on it. But there is often danger 
of its being overlooked in those minor 
morals of conduct which make up the 
greater part of life, and determine the 
happiness or misery of oneself and 
others. 

For instance, control over the temper. 
A man never shows his cousinship to the 
ape so much as when he is in a passion. 
Tim manifestations are so exactly similar 
—irrational violence, nervous agitation, 
total loss of head, and abdication of all 
presence of mind and reasoning power. 
To see a grown-up man reduced to tlie 
level of a spoiled child, or of a monkey 
who has been disappointed of a nut, is a 
spectacle of which it is hard to say 
whether it is more ridiculous or painful. 
Even worse than occasional violence is 
the habitual ill-temper which makes 
life miserable to those who are obliged 
to put up with it. We call a man who 
strikes a woman or child with his fist a 
brute ; what is he if he strikes them 
daily and hourly, ten times more cruelly, 
with his tongue ? A ten times greater 
brute. And yet there are men^ calling 
themselves gentlemen, who do this, either 
from sheer brutality of nature, or oftener 
from in(X)nsiderateness, coarseness of 
fibre, and inability to exercise self- 
control in minor matters. 

There is one very common mistake 
made, that of considering relationship 
an excuse for rudeness. The members of 
a family may relax something of the 
etifihess of company manners among 
them^lve^ but they should never forget 
that it is just as much ill-breeding to say 
a rude thing to a wife, a sister, or a 
brother, as it would be to say it to any 
oi^er lady or gentleman. In fact, it is 
worse, for the other lady can treat you 
contempt and keep out of your way, 
while the poor woman who is tied to you 
feels it keenly, and has no means of 
escape from it. Good manners are, in 
practical life, a great part of good 
iPoraie; and there is something to be 


said for religions which, like the Obine»^?i 
lay down rules of politeness, and ma^! 
salvation depend very much on the ' 
servance of rites and ceremonies intendedr. 
to ensure courtesy and decorum in ih^i^ 
intercourse of all classes of the coup^/" 
munity in daily life. 

Although not so bad as the indulgence^ 
of a violent or morose temper, a great 
deal of unhappiness is caused by a fussy 
and fidgety disposition, which makes 
mountains out of molehills, and keep® ' 
every one in hot water about trifles. This 
is one of the common faults of idleness, 
as genuine work both strengthens th^: 
fibre to resist and leaves no time to brood 
over petty troubles. ^ 

The excuse one commonly hears from 
those who give way to these petty 
infirmities is, “that they cannot help 
it, they are bom with thin skins and 
excitable tempers.” This is the excuse 
of sloth and weakness. If, as the poet 
says, 

Man is man, and master of his fate, 

wdiat sort of an unmanly creature must 
he be who cannot mjistcr even the 
slightest impulse or resist the slightest 
temptation, and allows himself to be 
ruffled into a storm by every passing 
breath, like a shallow roadside puddle f 
If he will not try he certainly will uqt 
learn ; but if he will honestly try to 
correct faults, he will find it easie^r 
every time, until the fancied impo®^ 
sibilities fade away and are forgotten^ 
A man wlio is so much afraid of 
tumbling oft' that he will uever mount 
a liorse, may fancy that Nature has dis- 
qualified him for riding ; but for all 
tliat, nine men out of ten, if obliged to 
try— say as recruits in a cavalry regi- 
ment — though they may not all turn out 
accomplished hors(*men, will all learn to 
ride well enough for practicval purposes. 

It is peculiany important for theyoung 
to set resolutely about correcting 
habits and forming good ones, while the 
faculties are fresh and the brain supple j 
for, in obedience to the law by which 
molecular motions travel by preference 
along beaten paths, ^ every year cuts 
deeper tiie channels of thought aii(| 

feeling, whether for good or evil. Abraxp 
trainca to respond to calls of duty soon 
I does so with ease and elasticity, just $»« 
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the muscles of the blacksmitli’s arm or of 
the ballet-dancer's le^ acquire strength 
and vigour by exercise; while, on the 
other hand, motion is a pain and self- 
control an effort to the soft and flabby 
Hmb or brain which has been weakened 
by self-indulgence. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that for 
success in practical life, self-control is 
the one thing most needful. To take 
the simplest case, that of a young 
forking man beginning life with health, 
knowledge of a trade, or even without it 
with good thews and sinews, he is the most 
free and independent of mortals, on one 
condition— that he has saved £10. With 
this, he is a free agent in disposing of his 
labour, he can niKke his contract with an 
^employer on equal terms, he can carry 
his goods to the best market, and is 
practically a citizen of the world, ready 
"to start for San Francisco or Melbourne 
he thinks he can better liimself. 
Without it, he is a serf tied to the soil, 
he cannot move from place to place, he 
must take whatever wages are olfered 
him or starve. 

But how to save the £10 ? That is a 
question of daily and weekly recurrence ; 
whether to spend an extra shilling in the 
pleasant way of going to a public-house 
and sitting wdth a pipe and a jug of ale 
by the fireside among jolly companions, 
or to forego the pleasure and save the 
shilling. A shilling a week saved will, 
jm four years, give him the £10, and go a 
good way to establish habits which, if he 
IS enterprising and goes to a colony, or 
is clever and has any luck at home, may 
readily make the ten a hundred, or even 
a thousand pounds. So in every class of 
life, the man who gets on is the man who 
has schooled himself never to ask whether 
a thing is pleasant, but whether it is 
right and reasonable ,* who always keeps 
a bright look-out ahead, and who does 
his best at the task, whatever it may be, 
that is set before him. 

Education really resolves itself very 
much into teaching tlie young to acquire 
this indispensable faculty of self-control. 
Tlie amount of positive knowledge u.seful 
in after life, acquired at our English 
public schools, is really very little beyond 
the three K's. A boy who could teach 
himself French or German in five months 
. Spends five years over Latin and Greek, 
and in nine oases out of ten forgets them 


as soon as he leaves school or college. 
Almost everything we know that iswofth 
knowing we teach ourselves in after ii|e. 
But the discipline of school is invaluable 
in teaching the lesson of self-control. 
Almost every hour of the day a boy at 
school has to do things that are dis; 
agreea*ble and abstain from doing things 
that nature prompts, under pain of 
getting a caning from the master or a 
thrashing from other boys. The memory 
also is exercised, and the faculty of 
fixing tlie mind on work is developed, by 
useless almost as well as by useful studies. 
In this point of view even that ne plus 
ultra of technical pedantry, the Latin 
grammar, with its “Propria quse mari- 
bus ” and “ As in presenti,” may have its 
use in teaching a boy that no matter how 
absurd or repulsive a task may be, he has 
got to tackle to it or worse will befall 
him. 

But it is in a moral sense that the 
influence of a good school is most valu- 
able. The average boy learns that he 
must not tell lies, he must not be a sneak 
or a coward, he must take punishment 
bravely, and conform to the school- 
master’.s standard of discipline and the 
school-boy’s standard of honour. In this 
way the first lesson of life, stoicism, 
becomes with most English lads a sort oi 
instinct or second nature. 

For stoicism, after all, is the foundation 
and primary element of all useful and 
honourable life. Whether as Carlyle’s 
“Everlasting No,” or as George Eliot’s 
advice to tfike the pains and mishaps of 
life without resorting to moral opium, 
the conclusion of all the greatest minds 
is that a man must have something of 
the lied Indian in him and be able to 
suffer silently, and bum liis own smoke, 
if he is to be worth anything. And still 
more a woman, who has to bear with and 
make the best of a thousand petty an- 
noyances without complaint. Men can 
bear on great occasions, but in the 
innumerable petty trials of life women 
as a rule show more self control and 
moral fortitude. What would the life of 
a woman be who could not stiind being 
bored with a smiling face, put up with 
the worries of children and servants with 
cheerful fortitude, and turn away an 
angry word by a soft answer ? 

There is much more that might be 
said, but my objkjt is not to preach or 
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fibraliney bat simply to record a few of 
wa pi^ticai rules and redactions which 
have impressed themself on mo in the 
course of a long and busy life. 1 do so 
in the hope that perchan^ they may 
awaken useful thoughts in some, es< 
upecially of the younger readers, who may 
happen, to glance over these pages. This 
muon I may say for them, 1 have ti ied 
them and found them work well. I have 
lived for more than the Scriptural span 
of threescore and ten years, a life of 
varied fortunes and many experiences. I 
may say, in tlie words which my favourite 
poet, Tennyson, puts into the mouth of 
ulysses : 

For ever roaming with a hungry heart, 

Much have I seen and known, cities of men, 

Aftd councils, climates, governmunla. 


And the conclusion 1 come to is, not thi^ i 
of the Preacher, “Yanity of vanities, aJI 
is vanity,” but rather toat life, with all 
its drawbacks, is worth living ; and tlia^ 
to have been born in a civilis^ country 
in the nineteenth century is a boon 
which a man can never be sufficiently 
thankful. Some may find it otherwise 
from no fault of their own ; more by 
their own fault; but the maiority of 
men and women may lead useful, 
honourable, and on the whole fairly 
happy lives, if they will act on the 
maxim which I have always en- 
deavoured, however imperfectly, to 
follow— 

Fear nothing ; make the best or 

EVERYTHING. 
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A Brief Statement of the Objects and Methods of the 

Association. 

The ‘‘Spirit of Rationalism.” 

The prevalence of the ** spirit of Rationalism,” as Mr. Lecky has called is one 
the chief features distinguishing modem from mediaeval thought and life. This, 
spirit has permeated all nations and all classes comprised in the world of Westeth 
civilisation. It is not any definite and reasoned doctrine, but simply a sceptical 
attitude towards magic and miracles, assumptions of occult power and insight on thft; 
part of men, and alleged divine interferences. 

We believe that this spirit of Rationalism is closely connected with the progress 
of modem science and critical research. The ** spirit ” assumes unconsciously and 
as a general, practical rule that uniformity of nature which science and research 
repeatedly prove to exist in particular cases. In other words, it assumes that 
exceptional occurrences are due to unfamiliar combinations of familiar conditions, 
and do not require superhuman conscious agency to account for them. But the 
spirit of Rationalism is, after all, only a mental tendency. As such, it is liable to 
" exist in the moderp mind side by side with the supejmaturalism of a pre-scientific 
age. It does so conspicuously under present-day Protestantism. Most Protestants 
are Rationalists in their attitude towaiUs contemporary instances of alleged miracle 
and inspiration. They are Rationalists in their attitude towards the sacred literatures 
of Buddhists, Brahmans, Parsees, and Mohammedans, and towards the distinctive 
teachings of the Church of Rome. As regards the narrative and theology contained 
in the Bible, however, they are not Rationalists, but at best conipromisers between 
traditional reverence and scientific inquiry. Thus, while the spirit of Rationalism 
is rife, the attempt to raise Rationalism into a consi^ent rule of the intellectual life 
is extremely unpopular, having to face both active opposition and widespread 
indifference. That, nevertheless, is the sdm of the Rationalist Press Association^ 
Umited, 
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Embodiment of the Rationalistie Spirit. 

^ The physical sciences are, within their respective limits, the most consistent 
eKnf>odiments of the spirit of Rationalism. Astronomy, feeology, and biology have • 
auccessively broken away from Biblical tradition. They have become genuine 
sciences through an exercise of the freest and most serious inquiry, combined with 
the expectation of discovering natural uniformities where men formerly saw nothing 
but supernatural mysteries. But the special sciences belong primarily to specialists. 
What the average thinking man requires is a good synopsis of the object-matter and 
results of science, an insight into its nature and methods, and a habit of mind which 
will enable him to form sensible and serviceable judgments as to the many questions 
which cannot yet (and perhaps never can) be decided with scientific accuracy. 

' Thus the spirit of Rationalism has needed to embody itself, not only in science 
%nid exact research, but in certain types of human thought which form, as it were, 
atmosphere of science. Among the more highly-cultivated intellects it has given^ ■ 
vise to the various schools of modern philosophy. Among the people and certain 
;«)f their democratic leaders it has given rise to the various parties of modem 
iFreethought. Philosophy is, on the whole, somewhat conservative, although it is 
more anxious to conserve the wide outlook of Plato and Aristotle than the 
Stheology of Paul and Augustine. The tendency of popular Freeth ought is more 
, Evolutionary and impatient for a new start in human ideas. With the spread of 
l^ducation and democracy, however, these tw^o types of advanced thought must 
increasingly coalesce. In coalescing, Freethought should gain breadth of view and 
jjose the scoffing ” habit which only hardens foes and alienates many who would 
Jptherwise be frierrds. Philosophy, on the other hand, should gain a certain down- 
tightness and relation to practical life which it generally lacks, and at the same time 
learn to relinquish such speculations as are not even possessed of probability in the 
light of ex])eriencc and science. To temper Freethought with philosophy, and to 
iaSsist in freeing philosophy from all academic trammels and fanciful excrescences, 
ire among the objects for which the R. P. A. has been formed. 

The Limits of Compromise. 

' The semi-philosophic works which have acquired wide popularity in recent years 
are those which have set forth some new compromise (or what has really amounted 
to a compromise) between certain tenets of Christianity and certain views of 
modern science. We believe that this accommodating spirit, though a long way in 
advance of the spirit of sheer intolerance, lags equally far behind the philosophic 
spirit of truth seeking. 

Compromise is inevitable, and, to a certain extent, salutary, in politics. This is 
because political measures have to be adjusted to the existing views of the most 
influential body of citizens, no matter whether those views be sound or the reverse. 
Btlt the very fact which makes compromise legitimate in politics makes it illegitimate 
a$ regards religious and abstract social questiqns. Thus a consistent Rationalism is 
the direct antithesis, the uncompromising rejection, of that religious faith which deems 
it necessary to accept traditional and reputedly sacred opinions, without seriously 
inquiring into their evidential value. In saying this, we do not, of course, mean 
that all traditional religious opinions are necessarily to be rejected, nor do we 
pretend to be in a position to teach the whole philosophy of Rationalism. That is 
still in the making, and it is that which the R. P. A. must help, directly or 
indirectly, to make. Our contention is that the appeal to experience and 
fcason must alone decide what elements of traditional Christianity are worthy 
to be retained, and that theological dogmas and scriptural prejudices must be 
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no more influence over the philosophic thinker than has the legen^J 
of creation contained in the book of Genesis over the present-day astronomer of: 
gediogist . ^ \ 

After Careful consideration, aided by the advice of several well-known thinkers^ 
the following definition of Rationalism has been adopted and embodied in the 
Memorandum of Association : — * 

“ Rationalism may be defined as the mental attitude which unreservedly acceph . 
the supremacy of reason and aims at establishing a systemi of philosophy and 
ethics verifiable by experience and independent of all arbitrary assumptions or 
authority P ' 

In making direct mention of ethics w^e wish to accentuate the fact that the philosophy 
of Rationalism cannot fail to have important liearings on human conduct, which 
*will, we believe, be far more beneficent in the long run than those of traditional 
theology. 

Th© Need of Propag*anda. 

Although the spirit of Rationalism has permeated the Protestant clergy, cog- 
forming and non-conformist alike, and, in many cases, the preachers arc more 
liberal-minded than their flocks, professional needs naturally make them, as a body, 
hostile to Rationalism in any consistent shape. They and their lay supporters spare 
neither pains nor money in promulgating view^s which, though differing widely 
according to the church or sect from which they proceed, agree in attributing 
unique authority and surpassing excellence to the Christian religion, and defending^ 
rather than dispassionately inquiring into, its supposed essentials. Many powerful 
associations, among which the Religious Tract Society and the Society for Promoting, 
Christian Knowledge are perhaps the most widely known, are carried on largely witb 
the object of vindicating Christian tradition against Rationalist criticism. 

Philosophic Rationalists, on the other hand, have been disposed to trust to the 
progress of science and the ultimate triumph of truth, and have made comparatively 
little effort to propagate their opinions. It is believed that the R. P. A. will 
be a means of arousing and directing the energies of such torpid sympathisers. 
Concerted action among Rationalists was never more needed than now, in 
face of the present widespread reaction towards relatively irrational beliefs 
and practices. This reaction show's itself in the disposition to assert the 
sufficiency of instinct and sentiment, as well as to magnify the claims of custom, 
ritual, and authority, while making light of reason, evading the duty of critical 
inquiry, and ignoring the need of a broad human and scientific outlook, such as 
constructive philosophic thought alone can give. 

The cause of Rationalism cannot be assisted more materially than by promoting 
the publication and distribution of works which the organised w'cight of religious 
prejudice, the stolid indifference of the general public to philosophic inquiry, and 
the consequent policy of the popular press and the booksellers, all tend to discourage, 
if Hot to taboo — provided, of course, that such works have intrinsic value. 

Ptibllcaticns of the R. P. A., Ltd. 

Works of a serious, and especially those of a scMOusly* philosophic character, 
heavily handicapped in the competition for popular favour. Still mon“ is this 
case when such works soberly advocate unpopular views. 'I'he notion that the mo^ 
sitccessful books are the best may be partially true as regards works of imagination 
It is very far indeed from Ixjing true as regards works of research and refiecdqi!. 
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these cases the author has usually to publish the book at his own expense, and, 
iveh should it acquire a steady sale, it is long before the ^outlay is recouped. If he 
icannot make the outlay, the probability is that his book, even though valuable in 
itself, will never see the light. Recognising these facts, the R. P. A. seeks to afford 
practical encouragement to authors, and especially young authors, who are capable 
of serious research or of hard thinking, and to be a means of bringing their writings 
into circulation. 

Cdnditions of Membership. 

The Rationalist Press Association, Ltd., is ** a Company Limited by Guarantee, 
And not having a Capital divided into shares.” It is a propagandist, not a com- 
mercial, undertaking. Each member becomes liable for a sum not exceeding one 
pound, in the case of the Association being wound up ; but even should the 
necessity for winding up occur (a highly improbable contingency), it is not likely 
; that the members would be called upon for the amount of their guarantee, as the 
I Directors intend to refrain from embarking on any undertaking for which pecuniary 
I provision has not been made. 

I ;^Any person above the age of twenty-one may, with the consent of the Board, 
|;become a member, on payment of an annual subscription of not /ess than five 
ishiUings. The subscription is payable in advance in the month of January of each 
l year. A member may, on his own application, retire from the Association upon 
Igjivmg one month’s previous notice in writing to the Secretary. Every member may 
? vote, in person or by proxy, at any General Meeting of the Association. A member 
I will receive a copy of each new publication of the Association, post free, provided 
J tho total value of the publications forwarded during the year does not exceed the 
; amount of his or her subscription for that year. 

IK>nations and Bequests. 

It is hoped that all who are in fact Rationalists will give their open support to 
: tibe Association, and take part so far as possible in its meetings \ but sympathisers 
%ho do not wish to be incorporated as members, or who prefer to conceal their 
identity, can aid the funds by informal annual subscriptions or special donations, 
strict confidence being observed when desired. Donations, no matter how small, 
will be welcome from members who can spare such sums at the present time, but 
do not care to include them in the amount of their annual subscription. 

Rationalists and sympathisers with Rationalism should, when making their wills, 
bear in mind the work which the Association is doing. As a legally-constituted 
body, having stringent rules to prevent any possible misapplication of funds, it is 
eminently fitted to carry out the wishes or instructions of persons who bequeath 
sums of money for specified objects — literary, scientific, or educational — which are in 
Accord with its general principles. A suggested form of bequest will be sent to any 
applicant. 


Eor further particulars address — The Secretary, Charles E. Hooper, 
ly, Johnson^ s Court, Fleet Street, London, E,C 
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The Faith of an Agnostic; 

OR, FIRST ESSAYS IN RATIONALISM. 

By GEORGE FORESTER. 


The author essays to set forth in simple language what he conceives to be the position of the 
modern Agnostic. He is at pains to point out that the Agnostic position is not merely a negative 
one, but involves the positive assertion of truth within the limits of the knowahle. The book is at 
once a defence of those who reject the super naturalism of what the author styles “ Church Christianity,” 
and a cordial invitation to all those who have not given thought to these great questions to do so with ; 
an open mind. 

Contents. 


Introductory 
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The Conflict between Science and Religion 
Art Object Lesson 

The Persistence of Dogmatic Theology 
A Man-made Marvel 

An After Life 


The Possible Behind the Veil 
Not what is Satisfying, but what is True 
Thoughts in a Meat -market 
The Immaterial 

Social Evolution : A Study in Pseudo-science 
Some Old Riddles 


“1'hc author’s position is well and cleverly defended, 
a.nd lie writes with an evident sincerity that commands 
respect. ” — Liverpool ^Ief(,ury. 


“ Ably reasoned, and stated with an engaging liveli- 
ness. " — Scotsman. 

“ Suasively yet not zealously propagandist .” — Litfrary 
C uide. 
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The Logic of Death. 


By G. J. HOLYOAKE. 

This pamphlet is now issued in two editions — one without cover at Id., or by post the othef 

with cover, on superior paper, at 3d., or by post S^d. 
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A Comparison between the Religious Tolera- 
tion of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 
—Rationalising Influences within the Churches 
during Queen Victoria’s Reign — Digression on 
the Passing Wave of Religious Reaction — On the 
Full Development of Rationaliira beyond the 
Churches during Queen Victoria’s Reign. 
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{Author Force and Matter”), 


^ This essay is especially suited for wide circular 
tion, being instructive rather than urguinentalive. 
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chaser. "^he carriage on- 25 copies is 4d., 
for each subsequent 25 copies 2cl’ 
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PROFESSOR BUCHNER’S LAST WORK. 

Now l^ady. 

LAST WORDS ON MATERIALISM 

AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

By PROFESSOR LUDWIG BOCHNER. 

With Portrait of the Author and a Biographical Sketch by his brother. 

Professor Aiex liucnNER. 

Popular Edition, xxxiv.-299 pp., 2s. 6d. net, by post 2s. lOd. 


Immediately before his death in 1899 PROi r.ssoR Buchnkr gathered together the many essays 
iti which he had defended and developed his views, and left them for publication under the title of 
/w Dienste der Wahrheit. The essays have now been translated into English by Mr. JosKi’U 
McCabe, under the title of Last Words on A/atcrialism, Many of these jmpers deal, as the title 
indicates, with the absorbing question of Materialism ; but light is thrown upon it from all sides of 
science and philosophy, and a number of ethical and historical questions are included. 
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Just Publislied, price 6d. net, by post 8d.; cloth, is. net, by post is. 3d. 

The Bible in School: 

A QUESTION OF ETHICS. 

By J. ALLANSON PICTON 

(Formerly M.P. for Leicester, and one of the first members of the London School Board). 


This is a stirring appeal on a question of vast political and social imporUnce to Englishmen. 
Mr. Picton maintains that the present Bible teaching in Board schools practically amounts to the 
teaching of dogmas common to the Evangelical sects. It is unfair to such ratepayers as disbelieve 
those dogmas ; demoralising to such teachers as, secretly doubling the evangelical view, are con- 
strained to hide their doubts ; injurious to the children Uiemselves in many ways. In a conspicuous 
notice of the booklet the Literary World observes : “ Mr. I’icton has in his pamphlet done much 
more than argue the question as to Bible teaching in Board schools. Incidentally he has di.scussed 
tl|e condition of the Chri.stian religion at the present day in the light of the advances made in Biblical 
jfa ^ risTn, and to many minds his conclusions and the inevitable inferences to be drawn from them are 
^^ling indeed.” 
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NEW OR RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Christianity and Mytholog-y. By John M. Robertson. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, xviii.->484 pp.; 8s. 6d. net, by post 9s. 

“ Has been executed with (^reat thorouKhne5.3, and evinces not only learning and ingenuity, but a deterimD»* 
tion to cel, if passible, at the truth of things." — Literature, 

The Ethics of the Great French Rationalists. By Charles Ts 

Gorham. loi pp.; cloth, 2s., by post 2s. 3d.; stiff paper covers, is., by post is. 2d.— This 
little work comprises brief biographical sketches of Charron, Condorcet, Montaigne, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Michelet, Comte, and Renan, with carefully-choscn selections trom 
their writings on Religion and Ethics. 

Will Women Help? By F. j. Gould, ioo pp.; 6d. net, by post 8d. — A stirring 
apjxsal to assist in the work of mental emancipation and moral reform. The book is written 
under the conviction that progress is seriously hindered by the reluctance of women to jowt 
the Rationalistic movement. 

The 'Weh Unwoven ; or, the Dolus Theory of the Book of Acts, as present^ 
in a Critique of Chapters X., XL, and XII. of same. By W. Glanville, 

Minister. 87 pp.; 3d. net, by post 5d. 

The Religrion of the Twentieth Century. By Joseph McCabe. 102 pj^.j 
Is., by post IS. 2d. — Contents: The Right and Duty of Reason; The Effect of Science 
on Religion ; Rational Analysis of the Old Faith ; Authority an Impossible Basis ; Morality 
as a Connecting Link ; A New and a Firmer Faith. 

Eng’land and Islam. By Henry Crossfield, 55 pp.; price 3d. net, by post 54' 
— Carefully and dispassionately the writer sets forth the cult and customs of the MohadBif 
medan world, so large a proportion of which has been absorbed in the British Empire, 
He urges upon England the duty of recognising and utilising all that is valuable in the 
ideals of Islam, 

The New Morality. By Geoffrey Mortimer. Paper covers, 6d. net, by posj 
8d. ; cloth, rs. net, by post is. 3d, — The author’s aim is to construct a social and private 
ethic based upon human experience and reason. The booklet contains a brief survey of 
social conditions in Britain before and after the Reformation, showing, by historical illustra* 
tration and the lives of eminent pietists, that theological beliefs do not ensure the finest 
morality. Frequent instances are given of the moral influence of Rationalism, and th# 
hrocluire concludes with a scherae^f ethical education and a forecast of the progress of the 
new faith in a humane science. 


The Miracles of Christian Belief. A Reply to the Rev. F. Ballard'^i 
Miracles of Unbelief, By Charles Watts. Paper covers, 6d. net, by post 8d.; cloth, 
net, by post is. 3d. Mr. Watts’s rejoinder is pungent and discriminative, and, while neces- 
sarily reiterating many familiar arguments of the Freethought propagandist, does this with 
much force and in a way calculated to appeal to the general reader. He challenges all 
forms of religious compromise, and strongly urges that Christians cannot lugically escape 
from belief in the God portrayed in the Old Testament and the legendary fall of man. 

Faith ; its Freaks and Follies. By CTharles T. Gorham. Paper ^ 

6d. net, by post 8d,; cloth, is. net, by post is. 3d. — The author analyses thi* mental ’ 

tion which accepts authority as the test of truth, with a view of showing that faith | 
supernatural endowment, but %n inactivity of the reason, unreliable because ass''“' 
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objects the existence of which cannot be verified. A brief examination of Biblical concep- 
tions of faith is followed by a number of historical instances in which faith has shown itseH 
the ally of ignorance, the nurse of immorality, and the foe to intellectual and material 
progress. 

The New Stopy of the Bible. By W. A. Leonard. Paper, is., by post 

IS. 2d.; cloth, 2s., by post 2s. 3d. This little work gives in a small compass the results of 
the latest criticism as to the aurhorship and dates of the various books, with an appropriate 
summary of Jewish history. The book is written in a tolerant and judicious spirit, and a 
mine of valuable information has been compressed into one hundred well-printed pages# 

The Beligrion of the First Chpistians. By F. j. Gould. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ Regards Christianity as the natural product of a puritan and uncultured proletariat seeking fellowshio and 
nope. —Literahtrc. 

' maturer tone is so broad and sympathetic that even professional teachers of the 

Christian religion may be willing to leain from him." — Daily News. 

Two Great Preachers; or, Appreciation Distinct from Con- ^ 

currence. The Rev, flugh Price Hughes and the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. By Gborgb 
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